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OUR PORTRAITS. 


This month we appear without Portraits. We have 
been persuaded that photographs, however excellent, are not 
so novel as they were, and we are, therefore, having our 
Portraits done by another process. We hoped to commence 


with the present number, but in preference to being very late 





we make our appearance without them. Our new Portraits 





will be commenced in the next number.—Kp. New Monthly. - 
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A ROYAL PROGRESS. 


By C. H. M. BRIDGE. 





‘* The climate's delicate, the air most sweet, 
Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears."— Winter's Tale. 


THE recent progress of the King and Queen of Italy through 
their Sicilian dominions, has been from first to last a great 
success, unmarred by any contretemps. Priests and peasants, 
nobles and magistrates, have vied with each other in doing them 
honour and testifying their enthusiasm. The Sicilians always 
speak of the people of the peninsula—“ the Italians "—as though 
they were an alien race ; yet a ruler from distant Piedmont has 
been received amongst them with genuine welcome and un- 
mistakeable loyalty. Such a reception as they met with could 
hardly indeed have been anticipated. The impressionable 
Southerners seem to have been specially captivated by the gentle 
and gracious Queen, whose emblem, the daisy—Margherita— 
figured prominently in every decoration. The women were 
daisy-crowned and daisy-garlanded, the men adorned their hats 
or button-holes with the same simple flowers ; huge wreaths of 
them hung round the tiers of boxes in the theatres, or swung 
from pole to pole in the crowded streets; the country-folk 
dressed the houses by which the King and Queen were to pass 
with home-made imitations, and even the clergy caught the 
universal enthusiasm and stuck them in their hats or girdles. 
The objects of all these demonstrations must have been highly 
gratified, and if in the midst of thronging subjects and acclaim- 
ing crowds, they had opportunity to look. around them on the 
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2 A Royal Progress. 


face of Nature, they must have been no less pleased with the 
country than with its inhabitants. | 

Of all the fair land over which they reign there is perhaps no 
spot fairer than Sicily—once the Granary of the World—still 
the Garden of Italy. History, mythology, and poetry combine 
to weave around it a spell which as yet the nineteenth century 
has failed to break. It was Sicily that inspired Theocritus; it was 
the Sicilian muses that moved Virgil to sing of “ greater things,” 
On the hills and in the vales of Sicily the gods lived and loved. 
The cemeteries that strew the plains or honeycomb the slopes 
tell of successive conquerors of bygone times; race after race has 
left its mark on tower, and temple, and theatre. You cannot 
drive along the white roads of the island or climb the winding 
foot-paths without being reminded of these things. Look at 
that vine-clad cave, surely within a Theocritan shepherd must be 
reclining in the noon-day heat. See that briary crag over-head ! 
Is there no goat caught in the tangled luxuriance hanging 
between earth and sky? Observe the full-uddered herds 
wandering homewards toward evening-time, when the mountains 
cast long shadows down to the very shores of the sleeping, violet 
sea. Or lie in a boat off the coast all night, and with the A=neid 
fresh in your memory hark to A&tna thundering overhead in the 
dark watches. 

Or in early spring-tide pluck the many-hued wind-flowers and 
remember that they are the tears that Venus shed for Adonis 
slain; or gather a nosegay on Enna’s plain, and think of the 
“girl about to die,” unconscious of her fate, the “ dulcet-eyed ” 
daughter of Ceres. As you twine your posy, your ear will be 
soothed by the plaintive murmurs of Cyane, the faithful Cyane, 
who would have saved her mistress from her doom had not the 
ruthless god laughed at her impotence and changed her into a 
stream. To Sicily, too, came love-lorn Alpheus in search of Are- 
thusa, wandering beneath seas from distant Peloponnesus till he 
found her sparkling and babbling by Syracuse. By yon little river 
Eurylochus stole the sheep of Phcebus. That little brook that 
on its course from Etna to the sea dyes the confining rocks 
blood-red, is still known in the country-side as the Sangue d’ Aci, 
as if the memory of Galatea’s hapless love and Polyphemus’s 
bloodthirsty jealousy had not yet died out. There on the sea 
shore Melazzo’s rock, the rock that later was to screen the fleet 
of Regulus, shaded the oxen of the sun from his too ardent rays. 
If you are so minded, you can still sail in tranquil water close 
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enough to Cape Passaro to hurl a javelin on the projecta saxa 
Pachyni. 

Fact and fiction, prose and poetry, are inextricably blended ; 
and there is scarcely a spot in the whole island but has some 
history, real or imaginary, connected with it, and everywhere 
Nature is beautiful. 

Take your seat in the theatre on the heights of Taormina. 
Look across the stage between the pillars piled by ancient 
Roman hands, and enjoy to the full, if you can, the view. There 
in the background, rising into the azure sky, is the cone of Etna, 
sometimes snow-crowned, always belching smoke if not fire. 
About midway from its base “il Bosco” girdles it with a belt of 
greenery. Smiling valleys where oranges ripen and roses bloom, 
and swelling hills on whose sides flourish beech and chestnut 
and ilex, fill in the landscape between Etna and Taormina. 
Below by the blue waters of the Mediterranean, the white houses 
of Giardini gleam in a crescent. Above on a dizzy height hangs 
Mola. In the basin of the great Naumachia of Tauromenium, is 
now an olive-yard. Wild flowers grow in profusion in the 
deserted theatre. This is what you see as you sit on the seats 
facing the stage about midway up the slope. But climb to the 
upper seats where the women were accommodated, and through 
the gaps in the dismantled walls look eastwards. The varied 
outlines of the Calabrian Mountains form the horizon; the 
Straits of Messina mark the easternmost boundary of Sicily. As 
you look straight down below you, you descry the road which 
by many a winding has brought you up the steep hillside from 
Giardini, and the ancient wall now almost overgrown with 
“Indian fig,” and the tenantless graves of bygone generations 
built one over the other with small brick arches. In the bay on 
that side of the theatre-crowned steep on which you stand, is a 
tiny islet clothed with luxuriant vegetation, recalling the poet's 
dream of “ summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of 
sea.” Wherever you look, all is, as the Germans say segenreich 
—rich in blessings. You will see fields where corn, and wine, 
and oil, literally abound together, the golden grain stands breast 
high about the gnarled trunks of the olive-trees, and the ground 
is enclosed by a belt of vines “gadding” from tree to tree. 
Everywhere is fruit or promise, “ precious things of heaven, and 
precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and precious things put 
forth by the moon ; and chief things of the ancient mountains, 
and precious things of the lasting hills, and precious things of 
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the earth, and of the fulness thereof.” Even “ the deep that 
coucheth beneath,” is a rich harvest field, for its waters teem 
with fish for food, and from its hidden stores the Sicilian fisher- 
men bring up corals of every form and shade, that command a 
high price in the market. 

Of course such a country has always been considered a prize 
and its possession eagerly coveted. So we find that nation after 
nation has striven for it. The Phoenicians held it for little over 
a century, but they never subdued Syracuse. By the treaty of 
3.C., 340, the Carthaginians were acknowledged masters of that 
portion of the island lying west of the river Halcyus; while the 
remaining districts formed themselves into a league, of which 
Syracuse was the head,and Timoleon the chief. 

At this time the country was devastated and depopulated by 
war, and Timoleon invited fresh colonies from Greece to re- 
people the desolated towns; and later on the help of Pyrrhus 
was solicited against the Carthaginians, During the first Punic 
War the Romans ruled in the West, their ally, Hiero II., in the 
East. Hiero’s son, Hieronymus, quarrelled with his father’s 
friends, who in the second Punic War fell upon him, possessed 
themselves of Syracuse, and occupied the whole island. 

They proved themselves cruel and rapacious mast2rs, and the 
people regretted the Carthaginians. Cicero, who “loved the 
Sicilians,” in his oration against Verres, the Roman Pretor of 
Sicily, says that the fields and hills appear to mourn the absence 
of the husbandmen. Polybius talks of their having “ submitted 
to slavery.” They had fallen, indeed, on bad times; though 
Cyesar granted them the inferior rights of Za¢initas, much to the 
disapprobation of his republican fellow-countrymen. Under 
Nero they were sorely persecuted. They groaned beneath the 
Roman yoke, and when at last, during the irruptions of the 
Barbarians into Italy, the Imperial troops were withdrawn, the 
lot of the unhappy Sicilians was hardly improved. Slaves and 
peasants, no longer kept in check by the soldiery, took to robbing 
and plundering, and anarchy was universal. 


. 


In A.D. 440, the Vandals under Genseric captured the strong: 
hold of Lilybeum, Then Theodoric and his Goths conquered 
the island. They were ousted by Belisarius, and Sicily was made 
a dependence of the Eastern Empire and governed by a Patrician 
from Constantinople. This state of affairs lasted not quite 300 
years, till 826 A.D., when Euphemius, the Commander of the 
Byzantine troops, excited the vengeance of the Sicilians by 
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abducting a noble damsel from a convent. For this crime he 
was outlawed and driven away, and the African Emir of Kairwan 
was invited to the island. The Saracens took one place after 
another: Agrigentum, Messina, Panormus, and finally Syracuse 
in 878 A.D. 

These conquests were, however, only the results of various 
warlike expeditions, and it was not until the final defeat of the 
Byzantines near Rometta, A.D. 964, that the Fatimide Caliphs 
became actual sovereigns of the island. 

They did not enjoy their new possession for more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter. In 1090, Roger Guiscard conquered the 
last Saracen garrison remaining, and made ‘himself master of 
Sicily with the title of Count. 

To the Normans succeeded the Swabians; then the French, 
who were hated and driven out on the occasion of the bloody 
massacre known to history as “the Sicilians Vespers.” Here- 
upon Pedro of Arragon, who had married Costanza daughter of 
Tancred, the illegitimate son of the Emperor Frederic II., had 
himself proclaimed King of Sicily, and was succeeded by princes 
of his house. — 

The Bourbon rulers, tyrannical and incapable for the most 
part, failed to gain the affection of their Sicilian subjects, though 
in the beginning of this century the Court took refuge from 
disasters in Naples at Palermo. 

Finally, the revolt of the people against mis-government and 
and mismanagement of all kinds, was crowned with success by 
Garibaldi’s landing at Marsala. He was greeted as a deliverer, 
named Dictator, and the place where he lodged in Palermo is 
proudly shewn to visitors. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy “una e indivisible,” never 
visited Sicily. It was reserved for his son to test the loyalty 
and evoke the enthusiasm of the much-tried, often-conquered 
people. 

The papers have told us how their Majesties set sail for 
Palermo while a storm was brewing, the heroic Queen refusing 
to be daunted by the anxious forebodings in Admiral Acton’s 
telegram, on which she wrote for all answer: Sempre avanti 
Savoia. 

Her courage was not further put to the test. The elements 
were so propitious that the Royal party dined on deck after 
nightfall, January though it was. 

The Bay of Palermo is thought by many to rival, if not indeed 
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to exceed in beauty, the Bay of Naples. In this latter opinion 
the writer of these lines concurs. The hills are more precipitous 
and bolder in outline; the harbour is more deeply embayed, 
while in Naples there is nothing comparable to the verdant, 
luxuriantly-clad plain of the Golden Shell, the Conca d’Oro, as it 
is called, stretching up inland from the sparkling sea. The King 
and Queen spent a week here in the quaint old palace, a mixture 
of Roman, Saracenic, and Norman work. It is more curious 
than beautiful, but it contains a gem of art in its tiny chapel, 
the walls of which glow with the richest mosaics, The Cathedral 
of Monreale, to which the Royal party drove, is also adorned 
with similar mosaics; but here they are eclipsed in beauty by 
the famous cloisters of the secularised convent. These cloisters 
form a complete quadrangle with slender double columns sup- 
porting the arches. It is said that no two sets of columns are 
alike, and certainly the casual visitor can discover no likeness 
to upset this theory. The cloisters are now quite deserted, and 
the court within is overgrown with weeds and rank grass. A 
painful sense of desolation oppresses the traveller, but the people 
are deservedly proud of them, and one or two of the pillars have 
been restored and the missing mosaic re-inlaid to show what 
once was. In the Cathedral of Monreale some of the Sicilian 
kings were crowned. In that of Palermo are the tombs of 
several of the Norman rulers. The church of Santo Spirite in 
Palermo, conspicuous by its two Eastern towers and domes, is 
that whose bell struck the first note of the “ Sicilian Vespers.” 
Their Majesties went, passing through the orange-groves of 
Bagheria and the olive-yards of Termini where Hercules rested, 
from Palermo to Girgenti by land. By this means they did not 
visit Ereta, above Palermo, which Hamilcar held for three years 
against the attacking Romans; or Trapani—Drepanum—built by 
Dedalus, one mile from which is Monte S. Giuliano, once called 
Meunt Eryx, after the son 9@f Butes and Venus who on its 
heights erected a temple to his mother, on whose altar lian 
tells us an inextinguishable fire ever burned. Hard by the tank 
where the goddess bathed is still shown. Beneath is the battle- 
field of Pyrrhus—thus are fact and fancy blended! On the left 
of the port of Trapani is the rocky isle of Columbara, where 
fEneas at the obsequies of Anchises ran round to propitiate the 
infernal gods. Here too was set up the oak-garland, the goal of 
the galley-races ; and here, to come back again to harder fact, on 


the lea-shore lay the flect of Asdrubal when the Roman galleys 
attacked him. 
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At Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum of eventful history, still 
stand the ruins of the temple of Olympian Jove—the largest 
sacred building ever reared by the Greeks, if reared it may be 
said to have been, for it was never finished. Before the roof was 
put on the Agrigentines had to defend themselves against the 
Carthaginians, and all their money went to defray the expenses 
of the war. It still stands a monument to be proud of, but 
lonely and desolaté, the ghost of* an “age gone by, and the 
lapping waters of the tideless sea sing its requiem, and the 
teeming soil brings flowers to beautify its decay. 

From Girgenti the Royal visitors travelled to Catania, where 
the black lava-torrents from Etna are distinctly visible right 
down into the bay.. The headlands on each side of this bay 
have very different stories attached to them. On the Capo Santa 
Croce the Empress Helena landed with the True Cross from 
Palestine. Off Trezza, the other Cape, are the Cyclops Islands, 
the basalt rocks which Polyphemus hurled at Ulysses. In the 
theatre of Catania, Alcibiades is said to have harangued the 
citizens, and Stesichorus and Andron played. Much of ‘the old 
town was destroyed by Theodoric, and in later days Etna has 
carried on the work of destruction. As you ‘drive along the 
streets you can trace the streams. of lava, and see how new 
houses rest undauntedly on piled-up heaps of it. At the large 
Benedictine convent they show you where, at the chapel, the all- 
engulfing flood divided rather than overwhelm anything so 
sacred, and you see the lava standing in walls on each side, 
as once the waters of the Red Sea, we are told, stood for the 
children of Israel to passover. Beneath the organ of this chapel 
lies buried by his own request the organ-builder, a monk of the 
community, in love like Prometheus with his own handiwork. 

From Catania the Royal travellers visited Syracuse, perhaps. 
the most interesting and beautiful spot in all Sicily. The port 
lies between Plemmyrium on the south, and the proud island- 
citadel of Ortygia on the west. Behind are the heights of 
Neapolis and Epipolis, and through the valley below Anapvs 
and Cyane meander. The temple of Cyane has gone, but on 
the banks of the Anapus just below the confluence are still 
vestiges of the shrine of Jupiter Olympius, from which the 
Romans carried off the god. The mouth of the river is nearly 
choked with papyrus. On the swampy plain west of the 
harbour of Syracuse Annibal left 15,000 men. The Cartha- 
ginians’ masters forbade the Syracusans ever to live in Ortygia, 
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lest its surroundings should kindle in their breasts a naval genius. 
Off Plemmyrium the Athenian fleet under Nicias lay blockaded 
by the Syracusans. In one night an iron chain was carried 
right across to Ortygia. The Athenian ships were totally 
destroyed. The conquered clung for mercy to the pillars of the 
temple of Jove. On the islands off Plemmyrium they had too 
prematurely displayed the trophies won from Syracuse. The 
insulted Syracusans in their hour of triumph wreaked direst 
vengeance on their foes; but they spared those who could 
recite the verses of Euripides, to which the stern conquerors 
listened with swelling bosoms and tearful eyes. The other 
prisoners perished miserably in the Latomia. 

Perchance it was in the great theatre of which so much still 
stands that these verses were recited. It must have been a vast 
structure and accommodated 30,000 persons. It is a relic of the 
palmy days of Syracuse. There are still vestiges of the Greek 
names on the backs of the seats; the holes for the awning-poles 
are still visible. You can still walk along the aqueduct which 
supplied fresh water to the building. You can still take your 
seat and look on the view on which their eyes looked, and 
marvel not that they loved their country so well. You can sce 
the stronghold of Ortygia, the harbour, the scenes of victory, the 
temple of Jove, the plain, the river, the heights of Epipolis. The 
Via Sacra, the Street of Tombs, hewn out of the solid rock, 
now rifled of its contents and the marble inscriptions gone, 
leads upwards from the theatre. Did the bones of Archimedes 
once perchance find a resting-place here? or of Timoleon, whose 
villa whence they bore him, blind and aged, on their shoulders 
to the theatre to hear his praises sung, was not far off? 

Beneath the Church of San Giovanni in the outskirts of the 
city is another home of the dead, where in the Columbaria 
Greeks, and Romans, and early Christians were laid in their last 
sleep. In the Church itself Saint Peter is said to have preached ; 
on the spot where it stands his contemporary Saint Marcias, 
First Bishop of Syracuse, suffered decapitation. The present 
building presents a curious mixture of classic: and Gothic archi- 
tecture, the Ionic volute figuring on many of the pillars. 

From Syracuse to Catania, and thence on to Messina, is an 
easy journcy, and the view of the city from the sea, clustering 
round its noble bay and climbing the hills behind, is very fine. 
It is a famous port, and boasts of having been founded by Orion. 
Its ancient name of Zancle it owes to the shape of its bay, curved 
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like the reaping-hook of the beneficent mother Ceres. The Faro 
di Messina on Cape Pelorus, the Scylla and Charybdis of the 
narrow passage between it and Italy, are names which remind 
us of ancient myth and classic story. The twenty-four granite 
colums in the large church come from Neptune's temple on the 
Cape. The other treasures of the building are an ancient 
mosaic and—a letter of the Virgin’s! On the hill of San Georgio, 
behind the town, Goethe wrote his well-known lines : 


‘*Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bliih’n?” 


There is yet one thing to be said of Sicily. Nature is not 
always smiling. Even there she has her hours of darkness and 
dismay. Now and again Mongibello awakes from the sleep of 
years; Vulcan issues his dread commands; the Cyclops set to 
work to forge his thunderbolts in their subterranean workshop ; 
showers of ashes darken the air; streams of lava pour down into 
the verdant valleys, and spread desolation and destruction all 
around ; the solid earth itself quakes; the sea forgets its appointed 
bounds; the fruits of the husbandman’s careful toil are scorched 
and shrivelled up in the twinkling of an eye; the nurslings of the 
flock are smothered at their mother’s side; the home of many 
years is for ever destroyed in a moment; the labours of a life- 
time perish in the drawing of a breath. Such a misfortune over- 
took Eastern Sicily in 1783. An earthquake rent the ground and 
shook down palaces and churches as if they had been card- 
houses. Then, before the terrified survivors had recovered from 
their alarm, and could look about them to count who and what 
was left them, the sea rose into a great heap and dashed itself 
upon the land, carrying away in its ebb no less than 2000 souls. 

This is the dark side of the picture. Such are the calamities 
with which nature seeks to restore the balance of her favours. 
Happily these catastrophes are not of frequent occurrence, and 
meanwhile Sicily is, as Goethe has sung of her, * the land where 
citron-trees blow, and oranges gleam golden ’mid their shining 
leaves, a soft breeze breathes from heaven, and myrtles bloom, 
and laurels grow.” All fairest gifts seem showered upon her, 
and now that to these is added that of a stable government which 
commands the love and loyalty of the people, we may count her 
indeed a favoured land, and rejoice with her that after centuries 
of change and vicissitude she has now fair hope of an abiding 


and growing prosperity. 
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REALISM 1N PLAYS AND PLAYING. 


By G. S. BOWER. 


THE old controversy between Realism and Idealism has been 
carried on in every sort of form in all ages, and in the most 
diverse provinces of human activity. Not philosophy only, but 
poetry, sculpture, painting, and other forms of literature and art, 
have before now furnished fields for the encounter. The latest 
pitched battle was fought over the dramas of Victor Hugo, and 
in the green-room of the house of Molitre. Harsh judgments 
were delivered on both sides. The supporters of the old classic 
and stately manner of Racine and his brother dramatists could 
see nothing but turgid barbarism in the effusions of the romantic 
spirit; while the apostles of Romanticism often estimated the 
respective values of themselves and their opponents in the un- 
compromising fashion of Beyle, who boldly laid down that 
“ Romanticism is the art of presenting a people with the literary 
works which, in the actual condition of their habits and modes 
of faith, are capable of affording them the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure. Classicism, on the contrary, presents them 
with the literature which afforded the very greatest possible 
amount of pleasure to their great-grandfathers.” The dust of 
this heated conflict is now beginning to clear away; Victor 
Hugo and his adherents have taken their places in French litera- 
ture; and it is becoming possible to discern fairly what was the 
real issue between the contending parties, and to enquire in an 
unconventional and dispassionate temper into a question, which 
is not so easy to determine as it appears—what is the precise 
meaning of realism? 

In regard to acting, for instance, one is rather surprised to 
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find the advocates of Edmund Kean, in the theatrical literature 
of the period, commending him at one time for his faithful 
realism ; at another, for his ideal syggestiveness. The explana- 
tion is, that some people saw in the performances of this actor 
a return from the stilted and statuesque manner of the old 
school to a closer accord with truth and nature—to a more vital 
and real representation of passion ; others, again, saw in them 
a desertion of those old mannerisms and that rigid conformity 
to stage rules, which distinguished the Kembles (and which thus 
might in a certain sense be deemed a mark of realism), a conse- 
quent emancipation of genius from the bondage of conven- 
tionality, an unfettered employment of imagination, and a sug- 
gestiveness (facial and vocal), which, as being “everything by 
turns and nothing long,” and as regarding solely the feeling of 
the play, even, perhaps, relying to some degree on the inspiration 
of the moment, might fairly be termed ideal, as opposed to 
technical. 

But, dismissing these catch-words and party-cries, let us make 
an attempt to consider what amount of reasonableness there is 
in the demand made by nine persons out of ten, that an acted 
play shall be a copy of real life. It should “hold the mirror ‘up 
to nature,” it is said. Yes; but what sort of mirror is that with 
which the stage is provided? A workman can only make the 
best of his materials and his tools. The material, in this case, 
is human life; now let us see what are the tools, and to what 
extent they are limited in their use. 

The most obvious limitation is time. Everything must be 
made clear to the audience within the space of about three 
hours, and (as a general rule) in from three to five acts. The 
natural consequence of this state of things is that, in a good 
play, everything which does not either directly, in the way of 
action, or indirectly, in the way of illustration, contribute towards 
the working out of the plot, must be ruthlessly expunged. 
From this point of view alone we see how impossible it is for 
a stage representation to be a complete imitation of life, or in- 
deed of any section of it.. The mirror is limited in size—or 
rather, to employ a fitter metaphor, it reflects some of the figures 
passing before it faithfully, and the remainder only in miniature. 
Its surface is plane we may say, in the centre, and concave about 
the circumference. The people who so glibly demand from 
the theatre a correct representation of real life would, we fancy, 
be somewhat surprised if they were to get what they ask for. 
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Who would really care to see the little trivialities of the drawing- 
room and the street photographed on the stage in a comedy? 
Conventional nothings, except in so far as they paint character, 
are banished from a good comedy even—much more, of course, 
from a tragedy. The play, even more than the player, must be 
an “abstract and brief chronicle” of the times with which it 
deals, not a narrative 7 extenso; and from an abstract every- 
thine immaterial to the one point to _be made is omitted. 
Episodes, underplots, comic business, &c., in a tragedy, are 
justifiable only if, and in so far as, they are material to the 
principal issue. When they do this, they play the part of the 
old chorus. Horace tells the chorus to take upon themselves 
the part of an actor, as regards vital connexion with the interests 
of the play ; conversely, at the present day the actor of a minor 
part in an episodic incident, should take upon himself the func- 
tions of a “good chorus,” as Ophelia says to Hamlet in regard 
to the illustration of the play. In both cases the result is the 
same. 

Besides the insuperable fact of a limited period of time, there 
is also in many cases the equally insuperable fact of an author. 
This author, if a distinguished one, has not written his play 
entirely with a view to represent human life, even in the way of 
an abstract or miniature; he has certain ideas, moods, lessons, 
which he wishes to be conveyed to the minds of the audience. 
In this sense, then, the best plays often least resemble the 
realities of actual existence. However, the limitation arising 
from the author's poetic impulse diminishing the dramatic 
interest, is not frequently met with, and, except in the case of 
pocts, whose thoughts are eagerly listened to, must, whenever it 

: conflicts with the first-mentioned limitation arising from the 
: necessities of the plot, give way. This concession is strongly 
: recommended by a very sound critic, old Colley Cibber, though 
: he candidly confesses that he had not himself always acted up 
to his own preaching. “Sir,” he writes, in his “ Apology,” ad- 

dressing an imaginary would-be author, “ before you set pen to 

paper, think well and principally of your design, or chief action, 

towards which every line you write ought to be drawn, as to its 

centre ; if we can say of your finest sentiments, this, or that, 

might be left out, without maiming the story you would tell us, 

depend upon it, that fine thing is said in a wrong place; and 

though you may urge that a bright thought is not to be resisted, 

you will not be able to deny that those very fine lines would be 
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much finer, if you could find a proper occasion for them ; other- 
wise you will be thought to take less advice from Aristotle or 
Horace than from Poet Bays in the ‘ Rehearsal, who very 
smartly says—‘ What the devil is the plot good for, but to bring 
in fine things?’” He then goes on to mention three plays of 
his time, the success of which illustrates his principles ; those 
were “ The Earl of Essex,” “Anne Boleyn,” and “ Mary Queen 
of Scots,” which were all interesting, owing merely to. the “naked 
value of their well-conducted tales,” though written in the most 
barbarous and barren style. The danger of the poet’s thought 
being too much considered is not so great now, of course, as it 
used to be. Modern audiences will not endure long philo- 
sophical soliloquies, or even beautiful descriptions, from any 
except the very highest names; and not even from them always, 
as the ill-success of Byron’s “Manfred” proves. It is rather in 
witty dialogue that a sop is given to the author, and a corres- 
ponding departure made from real life, where, of course, such 
conversations, with their smart antithetical give-and-take, are 
rarely kept up for two minutes together. 

We come now to the next insuperable fact, limiting the sphere 
within which a play can imitate actual life, and that is the 
audience. And here the question of realistic acting comes in. 
The audience has to be filled with certain ideas, and moved to 
certain passions, if the play is to be a success. What then are 
the channels through which these impressions may be conveyed? 
Eye and car on the part of the spectators; vocal and facial 
expression, poses, grouping, gestures, and attitude on the part of 
the actors. The means which the player has of expressing and 
suggesting are therefore limited. There follows from this another 
very necessary modification of the doctrine, very commonly 
enunciated in our day, of exact mimicry—a doctrine which 
sounds so common sense and plausible, but which, when taken © 
to pieces, is seen to be unreliable. We cannot give a better 
exposition of this doctrine than a sentence culled from the 
very interesting theatrical novel, Peg Woffington, on which the 
play of Masks and Faces, is founded. Charles Reade there say 
(p. 44), speaking of a recitation by Colley Cibber and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, or rather the clever actress who was imitating her:— 
“ Their elocution was sweet and silvery ; but not one bit like the 
way people speak in streets, palaces, fields, roads, and rooms. 
They had not made the great discovery which Mr. A, Wigan on 
¢ stage, and every man of sense off it, has made in our day 
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and nation; namely, that the stage is a representation not of 
stage, but of life, and that an actor ought to speak and act in 
imitation of human beings, not of speaking machines that have 
run and creaked in a stage groove, with their eyes shut upon the 
world at large, &c., &.” . . . 

True, that the stage is a representation of life, not of the stage; 
but unfortunately, it zs the stage none the less, and must make 


' the best of stage instruments ; and an actor must run—though 


he need not creak—in a stage groove, because he has no other 
groove to run in. But, before criticizing, let us take another 
instance or two of this doctrine, which we hold to be either false 
or very clumsily expressed. Bonaparte’s criticisms of Talma 
are exceedingly interesting in this connexion, as they repre- 
sent the views of a man more experienced than most in the 
realities of life on the acting of a man equally experienced in 


the requirements and necessities of the stage. .“ You don’t play - 


Nero well,” Napoleon used to say to his friend, after seeing 
him in Brittanicus ; “ you gesticulate too much, you speak with 
too much vehemence. A despot does not need all that; he 
need only pronounce. “ I] sait qu’il se suffit.” 

Now this would be a good criticism, if Talma had been 
actually a despot. Napoleon was applying to stage-life the 
principles of criticism which are ‘only applicable to real life. 
Talma, as acting a despot, did “ need all that” gesticulation, &c. ; 
they were the only symbols through which he could interpret 
thought. How else were the audience to know that he was 
representing a tyrant? In actual life, the despot’s victim of 
course has several other (and very unpleasant) ways of finding 
ut the peculiar characteristics of his master’s mind, but in a 
theatre it is only by observing face and gesture, and listening to 
language and modulation of voice, that the spectator can find 
out the meaning of the character presented. 

On another occasion Napoleon, discussing an over-night per- 
formance with the tragedian, said to him:—“ Talma, you often 
call on me in the morning, what do you see here? Princesses, 
who have been deprived of their lovers; princes who have lost 
their dominions; ancient kings whom war has deposed from 
their supreme rank ; great generals hoping or asking for crowns. 
I am surrounded by disappointed ambition, ardent rivalry, un- 
expected catastrophes, gricfs hidden at the bottom of the heart, 
afflictions which burst forth outwardly. All this undoubtedly is 
tragedy. My palace is full of tragedy. I am assuredly the 
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most tragic personage of the age. Well, do you see us throw 
our arms aloft, select our gestures, assume attitudes, affect airs 
of grandeura Do you hear us exclaim? No. We speak 
naturally ; as everyone speaks who is inspired by an interest or 
a passion.” 

Gilbert, the natural philosopher, once said sarcastically of 
Bacon, that he talked philosophy.like—a Lord Chancellor. So 
Napoleon here was discussing on dramatic matters like—a 
general or a politician. Napoleon’s object, as a man, was to 
suppress his real feelings, and express an imaginary tranquility. 
What he was acting was this tranquility—this was the idea 
which he wished to convey to those about him. What Talma 
was acting was tyranny, and this was the idea which Ae wished 
to convey, and no doubt did convey, to his audiences. So 
Napoleon’s criticism falls completely wide of the mark in this 
instance, as also in that where he objected to Talma’s declaiming 
Czesar’s speech on the death of Pompey, “ pour moi, qui tiens le 
tréne égal a l’infamie, &c.,” as if he felt the sentiments expressed 
in it. “Caesar,” it was urged, “never really entertained these 
anti-monarchical sentiments ; therefore the passage should be 
recited coldly.” But why? The actor has to imbue the 
audience’s minds with the idea (for the time at least) that Cesar 
is sincere in his professions; and this he should do by appro- 
priate declamation and gesture. The subsequent working out 
of the plot will shew that he was not sincere, and ¢hen it will be 
true enough to express this new phase of character, in its-first 
development, by corresponding symbols. 

The fact is that the actor thinks by face and voice alone: 
these, and nothing else, express his character for the time being. 
Imagine a person in real life so constituted that he is absolutely 
incapable of conceiving an idea, or exercising his will, without 
expressing (facially and vocally) what is taking place in his 
mind. Observe such a person for three or four hours; let an 
actor imitate him; to that extent, and under these circumstances 
only, could acting be called imitation, pure and simple. It is 
just as absurd to expect an actor not to use the only means of 
expression in his power, because in real life the presence of 
several other avenues of communicating thought often renders 
their employment unnecessary, as it would be to expect a painter 
to abstain from using colour, because a printer or photographer 
does not require to use it. “eh 

There are really only two instruments in the actor’s hands for 
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interpreting to the audience an emotion or thought which is sup- 
posed to be concealed from the other characters in the play ; 
and these two are on the one hand, soliloguies and asides, 
introduced by the dramatist, and facial expression, which is pecu- 
liarly the work of the actor. Everyone knows how plentiful in 
modern times is the employment of “asides” (which by the way, 
delivered as they often are, and perhaps must be, almost in the 
voice of a stentor, directly contradict the theory which maintains 
that stage-speech should imitate the speech of the streets) ; and, 
though we are now less tolerant of soliloquies than we used to 
be, no reader of Shakespeare and the older dramatists can fail 
to have noticed how the leading characters are developed by 
this means. For, certainly according to the “ real life ” standard, 
the soliloquies of Richard III. and Iago are utterly unnatural. 
Who can believe that such men would, if actually existing, have 
ever thought themselves to be what they are represented as 
thinking themselves to be in their self-communings on the stage? 
There is more sophistry than such a view would imply in the 
imental attitude of the vea/ criminal. Satan, as Tertullian says, 
is always “God's ape,” and Vice, never neglects to wear her 
enemy’s apparel. 

But we are digressing. The other vehicle of expressing 
concealed emotion (using the apparently paradoxical expression 
in the sense pointed out above), and that which more immediately 
concerns the art of acting, is facial interpretation. Words the 
actor cannot use for this purpose (except in asides), because he 
would be revealed in his true colours to the other “dramatis 
persone,” and would of course outrageously violate probability. 
IIe has to fall back on pose, gesture, glance, and these alone; 
and, “when a skilful actor is so situated” (to quote our old- 
fashioned critic, Colley Cibber once more), “his bare plaintive 
tone of voice, the cast of sorrow from his eye, his slowly graceful 
eesture, his humble sighs of resignation under his calamities; all , 
these are sometimes without a tongue, equal to the strongest 
eloquence.” And yet this is just where a Napoleon would wish 
a Talma not to “throw his arms aloft, assume attitudes, or 
gesticulate |” 

The fact is that we hear too much now-a-days of this “reserve 
of force” doctrine as applied to acting. Whenever passion is 
“ suppressed,” as it is called, on the stage, we find our modern 
Aristarchus in an ecstasy. But why? We do not’go to the 
theatre to sce emotion svfpressed ; we can see that any day ina 
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drawing-room ; we go to see it expressed by certain recognised 
symbols. Of course ranting is objectionable, but ranting is 
expressing emotion badly, that is, by inappropriate symbols ; 
and we can object to that without therefore holding that the 
best acting is that in which the only symbols known to the art 
are made as little use of as possible. The same great critic who 
recommended an actor not to_tear a passion to tatters, was 
careful to add, “ be not too tame neither.” 

It is curious to notice how inconsistent these same “ real-life ” 
critics reveal themselves to be. To take a recent instance, a 
writer who objected to Madame Modjeska’s speaking out loud in 
the balcony scene of Romeo and Fuliet and (sublimely forgetful 
of stage conditions), wished her to whisper, in order to conform 
more strictly to real life, in a few lines further on proceeded to 
find fault with Fu/iet’s girlishly frisking about on the stage, as 
being undignified. But surely if the whispering is “natural,” so 
are the gambols, 

But the best example of our meaning is furnished by the 
criticisms which appeared last November in the colums of the 
7imes, and some other papers, on Mr. Irving’s Shylock, It was 
urged that while, on the one hand, Mr. Irving’s suppressed 
emotion in the Trial Scene was admirable, his expressed emotion 
in the scenes with So/anio and Salarino, and with Zuda/, was 
indefensible. Could anything more clearly demonstrafe ithe 
viciousness of the principle of criticism, on which such a judg- 
ment as this could be founded? When-.on earth was Shylock 
to exhibit passion if not in the Third Act? In the first inter- 
view with his Christian tormentors, his daughter, his money 
—everything that he held dear—had been robbed from him ; 
all the instincts, tribal, religious, domestic, and pecuniary, which 
are a Jew’s life-blood, had been outraged; and at this very 
juncture when he had just heard the news of all the ill-luck 
that had “lighted on his shoulders,” when his rage and grief 
were fresh, he is coolly taunted by the men most hateful, 
on the subjects most sacred to him. And when he meets 
Tubal, there is as little reason for restraining his grief, as in 
the other case there is for restraining his rage. He is alone 
with his friend and fellow-tribesman ; to whom should he un- 
burden his soul if not to 7uda/? In the Trial Scene on the 
other hand, the conditions are all reversed; just as Hamlet, 
though he reveals himself to Horatio, yet to his mother and 
the court, merely says that he has “ that within which passeth 
2 
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show,” so Shylock, who gave full vent to his passion with 7wdad, 
now, when in public, in a Court of Justice, with its formal and 
unemotional surroundings, before the men who would be most 
exultant if he could be forced to feel his position and smart 
under injuries and insults, is as calm as death. Moreover, the 
losses now belong to the past: he has had time to brood over 
them ; he comes to the court with sullen determination, to work 
out a long-contemplated revenge, and satisfy a now “ lodged 
hate.” It is not true to say that in the one case emotion is 
expressed, in the other suppressed ; emotion is expressed in 
both cases, but in the one case what the actor expresses is a 
tumult of violent rage and grief, in the other the horrible placidity 
of hate and revenge. 

May we not say, then, that the doctrine of “suppressed 
emotion,” “ reserve of force,” &c., is all moonshine, and is only 
accepted, because so many people will accept anything which is 
repeated long enough? That an actor, on the ground that he in 
fact does not express certain emotions, should be extolled, as he 
often is, for an imaginary suspended capacity of expressing them, 
if he cared to do so, is to say the least of it, a case of build- 
ing an inference on insufficient evidence; it is a principle, that if 
applicd to any other art, would only have to be pronounced to 
be derided. 

It is far best to admit at once that acting is and must be, to a 
large extent, unnatural, or, to avoid misconception, let us say, 
non-natural, As the late G. H. Lewes, in his excellent little 
book on “ Actors and Acting,” carefully explained, it has to use 
certain conventional or non-natural symbols, though no doubt it 
uses these according to the analogies derived from observation 
of human conduct; to this extent, and this extent only, it is 
natural. 

Take the case of the actor’s delivery of a soliloquy (we have 
already touched on soliloquies as a fart of the play). Such 
speeches are delivered—and rightly delivered—in a manner, 
which judged by the “ imitation of real life” standard, would be 
simply unnatural and impossible. The best things which a man 
says to himself, or to an a/ter ego, in the shape of an intimate 
friend, are, as a rule, torn from him, so to speak, at the times 
when he is least conscious of himself, and least anxious to 
produce an effect. The reverse is the case on the stage ; each 
word has its deliberate point in a fine soliloquy, and each word 
has to convey its just weight and meaning to the gallery, more 
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so generally than in dialogues, for the reasons which we have 
already stated. Who would have “To be or not to be” or 
“ Now is the winter of our discontent ” hurriedly jerked out, as 
they would be by a man trembling “on the giddy verge of 
life and death,” or contemplating a series of intrigues ? 

So, too, when an actor is blamed for the solemn and stately 
tones of his voice, or a measured and so-called “unnatural” stride, 
in tragic performances, we should remember this doctrine of 
conventional symbols, if we would be fair. Who would wish a 
Hamlet to talk with Ophelia in the tones of “roads and rooms,” 
as Charles Reade puts it, or walk towards her as he would walk 
across his sitting-room to get a light for his cigar? 

The problem, to conclude, appears to be this : first, as regards 
the play itself,—given a situation, improbable or, at all events, 
rare, to start with, how are its effects to be worked out analo- 
cously to the known effects which follow in most cases from 
situations which are probable and frequent ? So much as to the 
play ; then as to the acting of it—we may say that while on the 
one hand, the emotions represented on the stage must be human 
and real, the symbols through which such emotions are ex- 
pressed must be designed and employed with reference (1) 
to an audience who are to hear and see,and who can do nothing 
else, and have no other means of imformation; (2) to the 
dramatist whose thought and meaning is to be conveyed; (3) to 
the stage, the limitations of which, both as regards time and 
space, are by no means few or unimportant. Unless these 
principles are clearly borne in mind, there can be_no fair criticism. 
of actors or acting. If we are to have a good comedy, then, 
on the one hand, the incidents and motives must not be as 
improbable as in a farce; but, on the other, the symbols must 
not be those employed in a drawing-room exactly. So, to con- 
stitute a good and well acted tragedy, the emotions and incidents 
must not be as impossible as in a melo-drama, but neither must 
the vehicles of their expression be as “real” as in a police court. 
On the whole, may we not say of acting a Hamlet, what Carlyle 
said of writing one? “More goes to it than completest imitation 
of all characters and things in this earth; there goes, before and 
beyond all, the rarest understanding of these, insight into their 
hidden essences and harmonies. Erasmus’s Ape, as is known in 
Literary History, sat by while its master was shaving, and 
“imitated” every point of the process, but its own foolish beard 
grew never the smoother.” 
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All in the time of roses, too! 

Good angels, twas not kind of you, 
To let our Lucy die ; 

So young, so fair, and yet so soon 

To weary, long before the noon, 
And put her lifetime by. 


Forgive me, pray, the wrongful word,— 
Or rather let it not be heard, 
For pity’s sake, since we 
Are all too full of grief to-day, 
And well may know not what we say, 
Or do, or think, or see. 


That all must die full well we know, 
It is the common lot below, 
Alas! from first to last ; 
But this it is we sorrow so, 
That one should die ere yet the glow 
Of childhood’s day was past— 


Should thus amid her artless play, 
And happy dreams, be called away, 
Forever from the sun, — 
The flowers that would have made full fair, 
A chaplet for her youth to wear, 
Wither'd, her tasks undone. 
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Her voice still breathes about the place ; 
At every turn her dear sweet face 

With dreadful joy we see, 
And, as impell’d by strange alarms, 


Incline to clasp her in our arms, 


Yet know it ne’er can be! 


Is it that with our latest sigh 
Our all of being doth not die 
At once away from earth, 
Like flowers that on the gentle wind 
Leave oft a fragrance still behind, 
As ’twere death’s afterbirth ? 


Oh! ’tis so strange,—as dream’d in dreams, 
Wherefore we shall and must, it seems, 
Awaken by and by ; 
Ah, would we could! but everything, 
The very thoughts fond fancies bring, 
Such mocking hope belie. 


Dear Lucy! just to name thy name 
Seems for the moment to disclaim 
Thy death, and bring thee back ; 
Our voice thou hear’st not—nor the moan 
That henceforth we shall hear thine own 
No more, alack—alack ! 


How we recall and love to tell 

Each trifling act remember’d well, 
Each little word you said ; 

And oh! with what forlorn despair 

We gaze upon your empty chair, 
Your work, the book you read ! 


Would we could call you back again, 
If but to kiss away the pain 
In thoughtless jesting dealt ; 
And speak in words more plainly, too, 
Than, may be, we were wont to do, 
The fondness always felt. 
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But for ourselves, not thee, sweet child! 
Pure nursling of a world defiled, 

We thus do wail and weep ; 
Thy taking could but be for good, 
If mortals only understood 

God’s ways, so all too deep. 


Who knows, despite our impious plaint, 3 

But angels stood, in love's constraint, § 
To thwart our will of vou, 

Watching alway about your bed, 

And whisper'd something only said 
To sister spirit new ? 


The sweetest flowers that summer knows 
All die ere come the winter snows, 
sweetly, as death were fond ; 
\s they, so thou, and, as for them, 
With song of birds for requiem,— 
‘or us, the hope beyond. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE BURIALS 
BILL OF 1880. 


(Continued from page 656.) 


It is sometimes alleged of modern thought, that its tendency 
is towards Atheism and Materialism ; accusations which shew 
how little those who originate them, or thoughtlessly repeat 
them, understand of the direction in which it is moving. 

As regards its Materialism, the word accurately describes 
precisely what it is vo¢, for the religion of modern thought can 
be shewn to be simply consistent Protestantism; that is, perpetual 
and consistent protest against the consecration, as divine, of 
material objects, which can in the nature of things be but symbols 
to illustrate religious truth, and not religious truth itself ; while, 
as to its Atheism, the charge is never more loud!y made than 
when directed against those who endeavour to search after the 
Divine Governor of the universe through the phenomena that 
illustrate His actual government; and as a logical result of the 
process, infer His disapproval of what is visibly marked for 
destruction, 

There are few facts in psychology more interesting to note 
than the powerlessness of many who dogmatise freely about 
religion, and are wasteful of the ammunition of ecclesiastical 
denunciation against those who regard, as among the talents 
confided to them by Providence, the circumstance of their lot 
being cast in the nineteenth century instead of in the middle 
ages ; to realise the equality of meaninglessness there is in bowing 
down to idols of wood and stone on the one hand, and on the 
other associating the great names of religion with causes which 
are visibly hopeless. 

So long as the popular error is allowed to continue, that 
Christianity consists in using a certain sequence of letters of the 
alphabet, and certain conventional phrases to describe the 
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Almighty, without reference to the realities of the physical 
universe as revealed by science, and to the actual moral govern- 
ment of mankind recorded in history, so long will there be 
between the sacerdotal theologies of Europe on the one hand, 
and the more ancient or more primitive religions of Asia and 
Africa on the other, a difference rather of degree than of kind. 

In a country so advanced in civilisation as England, where the 
moral atmosphere is so saturated with the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity as to reduce to the smallest possible proportions what- 
ever of baneful there may be in the doctrine and practice of 
her established hierarchy, the difference of degree will be so 
vreat as to amount practically to a difference of kind; but, 
nevertheless, it will not really be so, but from the point of 
view of absolute truth, will remain a difference solely of degree. 

This truth is thoroughly accepted by modern thought; but 
as regards its general acknowledgement, so completely are men 
still held in bondage by the chains of language, that the 
popular application of the word “religion,” as distinguished 
from “heathenism,” is limited to the denominations of Western 
civilisation, which are, at least, agreed as to the names and 
phrases by which the Almighty is to be spoken of and 
described. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that the Primate of a 
nation occupying so forward a position in human progress as this 
country does, could take so narrow a view of the Divine govern- 
ment of the world, and of the universal, catholic, and impartial 
character of the laws which sway religious conceptions and 
regulate the process of their evolution, as to assent to the above 
described limitation; but, as the practical astronomer, who is 
engaged in working out terrestrial longtitudes, may be exeused 
for sometimes speaking of the phenomenal motions of the sun 
and planets, which alone concern him as if they were real, so it 
sometimes happens that the great leaders of English theology, 
in their enthusiasm for the subject which most intimately con- 
cerns them, give utterance to expressions appearing at first sight 
to embody a narrower view than, bearing in mind their vast 
attainments, large historical and scientific knowledge, and long 
and varied experience of mankind, it would be reasonable to 
ascribe to them. 

In this connection another passage from the Primate’s address 
may be quoted. It comes almost immediately after the one 
viven at the beginning of this cssay, which has served as a theme 
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for the foregoing remarks; and is on the same subject, namely, 
the recently passed Burials Bill. 

“ Moreover, with the concurrence of a large majority in the 
Ilouse of Commons, we have maintained that no services shall 
be introduced into our churchyards which are not Christian. I 
cannot believe that there are any among us who do not realise 
the importance of this distinction, I cannot think that there is 
any man professing the faith of the Church of England who does 
not hold that there is an infinite difference between those who 
profess to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and those who 
repudiate Him. I should be astonished if there were any onc 
who really held that, provided a man is a Nonconformist or a 
Roman Catholic, he might, on account of his separation from our 
own Church, almost as well be an Atheist or a Mahomedan. 
Therefore, I greatly prize the retention of the clause which 
provides that all services in our churchyards shall be Christian 
as well as orderly.” 

It may be convenient to revert presently to the beginning and 
end of the above quoted passage, where the Primate alludes in 
a natural tone of triumph to the success he credits himself with 
having achieved in securing that under the new Bill the funeral 
services to be held in the national churchyards shall be “Christian 
as well as orderly” ; but for the moment (as being more relevant 
to recent observations on the conclusion at which modern thought 
under the guidance of science has arrived, as to the absence of 
any difference other than one of degree between the different 
positive dogmatic religions of the earth, so long as these leave 
out of account the realities of science and of history,) attention 
may be confined to the remark of the Archbishop about the 
“infinite difference” which minds trained to detect it can discover 
between “those who profess to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ” 
on the one hand, and the Mahomedan on the other, 7 

It has been said of Christianity, that it seems to have extracted 
everything that is good from all the other religions of the earth, 
and to have combined them into one harmonious whole. 

No doubt it has done so, and it has done more than this; for 
the truths which it shares with other religions are nowhere 
presented in such an attractive form, or clothed in such poetic 
beauty as they wear in the Bible generally, in the Gospels and 
Epistles of the New Testament more especially and also in 
innumerable fragments of the ecclesiastical literature which has 
had such a luxuriant growth during the hundreds of years that 
have elapsed since the days of the apostles, 
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It has been said elsewhere in this essay that true religion is 
exclusively an attractive power, and it may be added that in 
proportion as the Church becomes content to regard it in that 
light, and resigns herself to the abandonment of the sacerdotal 
idea of attempting to manipulate it as a coercive power (an at- 
tempt which in these days must prove futile, except tempo- 
rarily with the ignorant and superstitious, and is more likely to 
cause the destruction of the Church herself than to produce any 
beneficial results upon religious belief), in the same proportion 
will her influence increase, and her influence for good, which at 
present touches only the hearts and emotions of a small part of 
the nation, be extended, so as to control even the intellects of 
the educated. 

That the Archbishop himself recognises this truth may be 
inferred, alike from the attractive power which the eloquence of 
the addresses now under review, confers upon the subject of 
which they treat, as well as from the passage quoted, where he 
speaks of the “infinite difference” between the professed be- 
liever “in the Lord Jesus Christ,” and the Mahomedan. 

The occupation itself of pointing out the celestial harmonics 
and beauties of Christianity, must create an enthusiasm for the 
theme, calculated to cause an imaginary perception of the “in- 
finite difference” referred to; as in the case already cited for an 
illustration, of the practical astronomer who comes to regard the 
phenomenal motions of the sun and planets as real. As, how- 
ever, in the case selected for illustration, the phenomenal motions 
of the heavenly bodies are not merely different from the real 
ones, but are the reverse and contradiction of them; so the 
theory of infinite difference between the religions of Europe 
and the Mahomedan form of belief, will be seen on examination 
tc be the offspring of a mode of thought which is not merety 
different from that of the true spirit of Christianity, but is its 
reverse and contradiction. The vital element of Christianity 
being its doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man under 
one Father, it follows that its true spirit does not seek to em- 
phasize differences, or to render them immovable by speaking 
of them as “infinite ;” still less to imagine them where science, 
historical criticism, and the comparative study of religions have 
given good grounds for hoping that they may have no existence; 
but is rather exercised by the desire to do away with them, to 
bridge them over and smooth them down, and generally to 
labour with all its might, not for diversity, but for unity. 
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This is what the Archbishop himself is striving after within 
certain limits, in the address now being considered ; and even 
the passage quoted, with its reference to an imaginary “ infinite 
difference,” is shown by the context to have been uttered in 
the interest, not of discord as between Christians and Maho- 
medans, but of harmony as between different denominations of 
Christians. | 

The Primate is not concerned in his present address—nor 
is there any reason why he should be—to go beyond the limits 
of those European denominations which, if they can agree in 
little else, are at least unanimous as to the names and phrases 
to be used in speaking of the Deity. 

When complete harmony and concord is established among 
them, it will be time enough for him or his successors to range 
further afield, and endeavour to extend the boundaries of reli- 
gious brotherhood so as to include those more primitive faiths 
which have received such fragmentary moral and spiritual truth 
as they do embody from other channels than that of the sacred 
books of the Jews, 

It cannot be insisted on with too much force or frequency that 
if Christianity stood alone as a Divine revelation the reasonable 
spiritual hopes of mankind would be reduced to zero. 

As a matter of fact, those who take the trouble to dip occa- 
sionally into that branch of contemporary literature which limits 
itself to the expression of what may be called dogmatic nega- 
tion, can hardly fail to be struck by the circumstance that the 
views therein contained are clearly shown by the language used, 
to have been logically generated by that exclusive teaching 
which describes Christianity as standing apart and differing 
in kind from the more primitive and embryonic faiths which 
have not enjoyed the advantage of being nurtured in the moral 
atmosphere of western civilisation. 

Whatever imaginary dignity this exclusive teaching may 
confer upon Christianity, is more than counterbalanced by the 
disadvantage that its underlying theory is fatal to reasonable 
hope: as when the truths of science, historical criticism, and the 
comparative study of religions have sapped its foundations, as 
they unquestionably tend to do, those who hold it have nothing 
left to fall back upon. 

In this respect the teaching of modern thought is more hopeful. 
Its striving is ever to approach the roots and causes of things, 
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and the deeper its search, the firmer and more unassailable are 
found to be the real foundations of religious faith. 

These are then discovered to lie, not in the Bible, as those 
who uphold the exclusive theory maintain, but deeper than, and 
anterior to the Bible, which is perceived to contain, not a revela- 
tion of Divine truth to be found nowhere else, but a sublime exr- 
pression of a revelation to be found everywhere else; a revelation 
conveyed most forcibly by the fact of the ubiquity of religious 
belief, which, under the sway of the Divine laws which govern 
it and shape its surroundings, assumes in one part of the globe 
the form of Buddhism, in another that of Mahomedanism, while 
in a third—under the operation of a law analogous to that which 
underlies the phenomena of evolution—it becomes developed 
into Christianity. 

But after all, the theory of “infinite difference,” if it is to be 
regarded as real and not imaginary—and it is to be feared that 
there are some admirable people who, unlike the Primate, would 
not be content with utilising in the cause of unity this unhappily 
existing theory, but would even approve of and applaud its 
existence—resolves itself finally into a question of fact, which 
may be tested by observation. 

Is there really any such difference ? 

Unquestionably there is a vast difference between the 
European on the one hand, and the Asiatic, the African, and 
the dweller in the South Sea Islands on the other; but is this 
difference due exclusively to the profession of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity by the first, and is it altogether independent of such 
causes as race, civilisation, material progress, secular knowledge, 
and it may be added—science ? 

Moreover, in so far as the difference which certainly exists 
must be admitted to have been influenced and increased by 
Christianity ; the more the subject is investigated, the more 
evident it becomes that the phase of Christianity which has 
wrought the good work, is rather that Protestant Christianity 
which is concerned to embody practically in daily life, and in 
national, political, social and commercial transactions, the moral 
teaching of the New Testament ; than that other more consistent 
doctrinal phase, which is suggested by the Archbishop's allusion 
to those “ who profess to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Nay, more—the further we go, as it were, up the stream of 
Christian development, from the broad, liberal Catholic estuary 
so to speak, of moral and spiritual truth at which mankind has 
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now arrived ; up the gradually narrowing stream towards that 
phase of absolutely exclusive sectarian doctrine which was re- 
carded as “Christianity,” not so very many generations back, 
the more does the “ infinite difference” between those “ who pro- 
fess to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,” on the one hand, and 
the Mahomedan, the Buddhist, or even the savage on the other, 
diminish ; until at length a point is reached where the question 
irresistibly suggests itself, whether it is absolutely certain that 
whatever difference there may be is altogether in favour of the 
first. 

But the great degree in which the difference to which the 
Primate alludes, is due to causes connected with race, with civili- 
zation, with increased knowledge, and with the progress of 
civilization, and is independent of sacerdotal doctrines, connected 
with the personality of Jesus of Nazareth, can best be illustrated 
within the limits of those European countries themselves, where 
Christianity is the established religion. 

Besides the Jews,a race and community which, as well in 
modern times as in apostolic days, has furnished numerous 
individual examples of the embodiment in daily life of the 
highest and purest Christianity, there are many in those countries 
who certainly do not “profess to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” in the sense in which the Primate would understand 
those words; men of science some of them, poets it may be, or 
philosophers, and original thinkers in many fields. 

Will it be claimed that there must necessarily be an “ infinite 
difference” between these men and the professed believers in 
denominational theology, to whom the Archbishop may 
reasonably be presumed to allude; or that such finite difference 
as there may be is not rather in their favour than otherwise ? 

The best of men, the best of citizens, the best in all domestic, 
social and political relations are to be found among them ; and 
none save those who have abandoned, or have never possessed — 
the power of thinking for themselves, will be persuaded even | 
by such eloquence as that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, © 
that their determination to search out God for themselves, upon 
the basis of that true morality which, while it is confirmed by all 
human experience, is in harnYony with the teaching of the New 
Testament interpreted according to the ordinary meaning of 
language, places them on a lower level than that of their more 
orthodox fellow-citizens. 


Take again the nominally “ Christian,” semi-civilised States, of 
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which examples are to be found in the East; are they in any 
single respect better than their neighbours? Is the so-called 
“ Christianity” of the Russian peasant of a nature to bear out the 
suggested theory of “infinite difference” between those who 
worship one sequence of letters of the alphabet and those who 
worship another. 

The Primate, in his earnest desire to utilise, in the cause of 
unity among the various denominations inside the boundaries of 
theological orthodoxy, the theory of “infinite difference,” intro- 
duced as an illustration, a little further on in his address, the 
well-known fable in Lessings “Nathan der Weise,” of the “ Father 
who had a valuable ring, of which he wished the worthiest of 
of his three sons to be the inheritor; but as the three sons could 
not all have the the precious ring, and he hesitated himself to 
decide among them, he determined to conceal which was the 
true original, and had two counterfeits made, slightly different, 
it might be, but still very like the true. These three rings he 
bequeathed to his three sons, the Jew, the Christian, and the 
Mahomedan, and it was impossible for either to prove that his 
own was the genuine ring.” | 

The Archbishop comments upon this parable : “We may ex- 
tend Lessing’s fable to suit modern views. I suppose he would 
have been proved the wisest of the sons who thought least of the 
setting and valued most the precious substance which it 
encased.” 

It is a question, however, if this interpretation does not har- 
monise more with medieval than with modern thought. 

From the point of view of the latter it would seem more in 
accordance with that character of impartial love which should be 
the attribute of a good and wise father, that the three rings 
should have been equally genuine, and the difference between 
them one of imagination gencrated by the affection each of the 
sons felt for his father; rather than that the element of discord 
caused by the supposed difference should have been introduced 
by the paternal design for no apparent purpose beyond that of 
producing discord. 

The fact as stated, that “it was impossible for either to prove 
that his own was the genuine ring,” is in harmony with the 
theory of the difference being wholly imaginary. 

Assuming, however, as the wording of the fable makes it 
necessary to do, thgt it was part of the paternal design that dis- 
cord should reign among his three sons on the subject of the 
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cenuineness of their rings, there is but one interpretation of his” 
object, which is in harmony with the Divine character as revealed 
in nature and in the Bible, and at the same time accords with 
the facts of human progress as related in history. 

That is, that it was the object of the Father to utilise the 
strong combative element in human nature, by exercising it over 
an imaginary difference of “genuine-ness,” in order to concen- 
trate the attention of each of the sons upon his own ring (a 
result which could not be equally well attained by peaceful 
means); the ultimate aim being that each should derive from 
his own ring every possible benefit which the study of its shape 
and material is calculated to convey, and that all should finally 
come to agree that the value and genuineness of the three rings 
were equal decause that value and genuineness consisted, neither 
in the material “ substance” nor “ setting” of the rings, in regard 
to which the difference can but be one of degree; but in the 
mathematical truth suggested by the circular shape common to 
all three rings ; between which mathematical truth on the one 
hand, and all the material substances of the earth out of which 
rings and their setting could possibly be constructed on the 
other, there is a complete difference of kind. 

This interpretation is at least in harmony with the facts of 
history and experience, among which must be counted the 
circumstance that all the labours of the numerous missionary 
socicties of denominational Christianity, and the miracles of 
heroism with which their records abound, have failed, and to all! 
present appearance will ever continue to fail, in establishing 
beyond the reach of controversy the genuineness of the substance 
and setting of the Christian ring over the other two, Should 
their, efforts, however, initiate the discovery that the value of the 
rings is intellectual and not material, and that the owners of the 
other two therefore are really brethren and allies, instead of 
rivals and foes; in other words, should their efforts initiate the 
discovery that the difference between Christianity and the older 
or more primitive religions is exclusively one of degree (though 
sufficiently great to be spoken of by a figure of speech as 
“infinite”) as regards the truth of their moral and spiritual 
teaching and conceptions, and that the founders of them all are 
really brethren and allies instead of rivals and foes, a triumph in 
the interest of real Christianity will have been achieved, such as 
has not been seen by the world since the Reformation, nor was 
perhaps approached even by that event itself. 
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It will be a great day in the annals of missionary enterprise, 
and will mark the beginning of a success in which it has hitherto 
been wanting, when missionaries themselves begin to appreciate 
the truth that not merely is the difference in “ genuineness” be- 
tween the “substance” and “setting” of the different “rings,” 
between the different names and phrases used to convey religious 
conceptions, purely imaginary, but also that it is a psychological 
truism that the nature of the conceptions themselves must de- 
pend upon the minds that have to form them, and not upon the 
words in which they are expressed ; and therefore that the idea of 
the Deity formed by an Asiatic, an African, or a “ heathen” of 
any kind is in no respect changed for the better, though it may 
be for the worse, by his being made to employ a Jewish or a 
I;uropean name instead of the one to which he is accustomed. 

When these truths shall have been thoroughly assimilated by 
those charged with the superintendence of missionary enterprise, 
and not until then, will there appear above the horizon the 
dawn of the fulfilment of that prophecy which declares that 
“the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea;”* because it will then be 
understood that the “heathen” must be taught Christianity in 
the first instance out of their own sacred books ; and afterwards 
out of the Bible which, it will then be explained to them, is not 
to be regarded as antagonistic to, and superseding their own 
books, but on the contrary as in harmony with, and a develop- 
ment of them. 

Enough, however, has been said about the theory of “infinite 
difference,” and as has already been observed, the context in the 
Primate’s address shews that the term is used by him in the 
passage quoted, to cement union among the various Christian 
denominations; not by suggesting that differences which have 
no objective existence should be imagined and emphasized, but 
by utilising existing subjective differences in the cause of peace 
and harmony. 

At the beginning and the end of the fragment of the Arch- 
bishop's charge that was last considered, he alludes to his 
success in having secured that the funeral services to be held 
in the national churchyards under the Burials Bill shall be 
“ Christian.” 

The passages are the two following :— 
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“Moreover, with the concurrence of a large majority in the 
House of Commons, we have maintained that no services shall 
be introduced into our churchyards which are not ‘ Christian.’” 
And again :— 

“Therefore I greatly prize the retention of the clause which 
provides that all services in our churchyards shall be Christian 
as well as orderly.” 

It has been the aim of this paper to dwell upon the axiomatic 
truth that the Christian religion—that is to say the natural, 
moral and spiritual truths which, having been scattered broadcast 
in innumerable fragments of ancient philosophy and religion, are 
concentrated in the teaching of Christ—is wholly separable from 
the letter of the sacred books in which, and even from the sacred 
names and phrases under the authority of which, it has been 
conveyed, 

If, as has been shown above, it is a legitimate and logical 
deduction from this axiom that true Christianity may be taught 
to the disciples of other religions under the letter of their own 
sacred books, and under the authority of native names for the 
Deity, by treating the Bible and our sacred names and concep- 
tions not as antagonistic to theirs, but as more advanced develop- 
ments than theirs from a common origin; it is equally a legiti- 
mate and logical deduction from the same axiom, that the use 
of the sacred names and phrases of the Bible in what are called 
religious services, by no means ensures that the underlying 
conceptions and doctrines of those services shall have any claim, 
other than that which convention allows them, to be spoken of 
as “ Christian,” 

It has been the main purpose of this paper to insist upon this 
truth in connection with the existing burial services of the 
Church of England. Whatever these may have been in the 
past, when the boundaries of human knowledge were narrower 
than they are now, they cannot in the light of nineteenth 
century knowledge be called “ Christian” in any real sense, 

One of the numerous grounds of exception taken by modern 
thought to sacerdotal methods of interpretation consists in the 
circumstance, that a logical result and outcome of them is the 
popular belief that the use of the great names of the New 
Testament can confer upon any doctrine however wild and 
foundationless, and upon any practice however superstitious and 
immoral, the right to be called “Christianity.” A curious 
example of the mental confusion between letter and spirit 
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which is generated by existing methods of interpretation, was 
afforded by the debates on the clause of the Burials Bill to 
which the Primate alludes. 

The chief objection to the insertion of that clause appears to 
have been the difficulty of defining what is a Christian service ; 
and one attempt to solve the problem was a proposal that a 
service in which the name of the Founder of Christianity 
occurred, should be deemed a Christian service, a principle of 
solution which would exclude the Lord’s Prayer from the list of 
Christian prayers. 

If, as modern thought contends, the true definition of the 
word “Christian” is to be sought for in the spirit of the utter- 
ances of the Founder rather than in ordinances based upon a 
questionable interpretation of the letter in which those utterances 
are recorded, it must follow that even if every second line in a 
funeral service contained the great Name, it would still not bea 
Christian service if it embodied a claim on the part of those 
reciting it to pass judgment upon their fellow creatures, 

Before finally quitting this subject of human judgment, it 
may not be altogether irrelevant to point out another illustra- 
tion of the depth of the roots of the moral principle, embodied in 
the Scriptural precept that has been chosen to head this essay. 

The truth in which that moral principle is rooted is this, 
that there is no such thing as human judgment. 

The thing wherever it pretends to exist is a fiction and a 
sham ; and all the experience recorded in history combines to 
prove, that the pretence and the sham can not even claim the 
merit of being successful in the purpose they are supposed to 
serve. The world has two grand examples of human judgment 
by which to test the principle, namely, the Church and the civil 
law. 

The underlying root of human judgment is the theory that 
morality and righteousness may be produced by coercion. 

Ecclesiastical excommunication and funeral services are 
embodiments of this theory on the part of the Church; while, 
as regards the civil law, the same error is to be found embalmed 
in a type of legislation- (now rapidly disappearing) which is 
sometimes described as “endeavouring to make men moral by 
Act of Parliament ;” and in those decisions of civil tribunals 
(also now happily becoming rare) which are based on magis- 
terial views of the “wickedness” of criminals rather than on 
considerations connected with the protection of society. 
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It is for this latter purpose only that the sword is placed in the 
hand of the civil magistrate, and the proof of this is, that in 
proportion as this view is accepted and acted on does the 
efficiency of the law increase ; and also, that in many instances 
this view alone can justify the infliction of any punishment 
at all. 

Not of course that it is intended to suggest that considerations 
of greater or lesser heinousness should be absolutely excluded 
in determining the measure of penalties for civil offences, but 
merely to point out, that in proportion as their weight diminishes 
the resemblance of the civil law to the certain and impartial 
action of the laws of nature, and its consequent efficiency, 
increase, 

There is no such thing as true human judgment. The fallacy 
of human judgment is proverbial, outside of the Bible as well 
as in it, and the more men and human institutions abandon the 
pretence of passing judgment upon the wickedness of their 
fellow creatures, the better. 

If this be true of civil tribunals which have the power to 
strike, it is still more true of the shadowy penalties of the 
Church. 

Excommunication in Protestant countries is regarded as a 
curiosity of antiquity, and among Roman Catholics themselves 
it has few terrors even for the superstitious, and none for the 
educated, 

The underlying theory of this antique instrument is identical 
with that embodied in the established funeral services, to which 
the Burials Bill was a measure of resistance ; and the inevit- 
able modification of those services, bringing them more into 
harmony with the moral law of Christianity, will benefit no 
one so much as the Church herself, and will prove to be, not a 
diminution of, but an addition to her dignity. 

It is time, however, to append to the foregoing somewhat 
destructive remarks a few very brief concluding ones of a more 
constructive tendency. 

The existing funeral services of the Church, embodying as 
they do a claim on her part which could only be morally and 
legitimately based on a positive, detailed, accurate and certain 
knowledge, such as it has pleased the Almighty in His wisdom 
to withhold from the human race, are not in harmony with the 
morality of science, nor—if the passage that heads this essay 
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is to be interpreted according to the ordinary meaning of 
language—with that of Christianity. 

The question then arises of how they are to be Christianized, 
for the Burials Bill has done little or nothing in this direction, 
though it has partially removed an intolerable grievance. 

In order to answer this question, the first thing to be con- 
sidered is, what is the object of a funeral service? Why is it 
held at all, and what purpose is it designed to fulfil ? 

The object is a double one. To temper the despair of 
survivors with a ray of consolation, and to express awe, 
humility, and respect—the most appropriate because the most 
natural feelings—towards the mortal remains that are the 
visible symbol of a mystery, so solemn and so unfathomable as 
death. 

For this purpose the language of the Bible is sufficient, and 
the services to be recited at the burial of the dead, should be 
strictly limited to what is to be found in its pages. 

In the English Church every endeavour is made to allow as 
wide and liberal an interpretation as possible to the Book of 
Common Prayer, in order to prevent men’s consciences from 
being too closely fettered as to the meaning they attach to its 
ritual, 

This principle must eventually come to be applied to the 
Bible, which is the text book, not like the English Prayer Book 
of a sect, but of all Christendom ; towards which the Book of 
Common Prayer plays the part of a commentary, and, as 
modern thought contends, of an incorrect commentary. 

The funeral services of the Church of the future, if she is to 
be, not merely national as distinguished from sectarian, but even 
Christian, must be limited to the language of the Scriptures. 

It would be a mere question of expediency whether, subject 
to this limitation, religious communities within the Church 
should be allowed to frame their own services, or should be 
compelled to submit to a common standard. 

As regards the standard itself, no better could be found than 
the selection from the Scriptures which forms part of the 
existing service of the Church of England. An appropriate 
conclusion to it would be the first part of the Lord’s Prayer up 
to and inclusive of the clause “ Thy will be done.” 

That no settlement of the Burials controversy which does not 
include the above limitation to be applied to funeral services, 
can possibly be permanent, could easily be shown, and hence 
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the present compromise has been spoken of in this paper as 
temporary only, though if—as may reasonably be hoped—it 
succeeds in setting the question at rest for even twenty years, 
it will be sufficient for the practical purposes of the moment, 
and will fully justify the congratulatory nature of the Primate’s 
remarks on the Bill, in his eloquent Dover address. 

The Burials Bill of 1880, however, is an arrangement of a 
“ burning question ” which has no single element of permanence 
about it. It isa “harlequin” settlement, the result of that patch- 
work legislation which ignores principles, and endeavours to 
remedy the mischief resulting from laws that are radically 
unjust and erroneous by “tinkering,” if the expression may be 
excused, at the letter in which they are conveyed. 

This method of legislation, based on the will of the ignorant 
multitude, and therefore involving a denial, by implication, of 
the existence of principles of morality and truth superior to that 
will,—is in its turn the logical outcome of that peculiar religious 
teaching which, as modern thought contends, reverses the truc 
relation of the Founder of Christianity to the truth He taught, 
and treats the moral law as if a choice lay with mankind 
whether it should be obeyed or not. 

A funeral service such as has been indicated above, composed 
of selections from the Scriptures alone, would have a legitimate 
claim to be called Christian, as, while making no pretension to a 
knowledge which belongs to God alone, it would. be a service of 
charity, carrying consolation to the hearts of the afflicted ; and like 
the sun, that rises upon the evil and upon the good, and the rain, 
which falls on the just and on the unjust, it could be recited 
without scandal and without offence, over the remains, on the 
one hand of the righteous and the orthodox, and on the other, 
over those of the unbaptised, the excommunicate, the evil liver, 
and even the suicide. This is the only possible ultimate settle- 
ment of the “ burning question ” of the interference of the Church 
with the burial of the dead, but it does not stand alone ; it must 
be supplemented by one other measure, namely, the abolition of 
the distinction between consecrated and unconsecrated ground, 
that is to say, by the suppression of the practise of ceremonial 
consecration. 

If this custom had not come down to us as a survival from a 
mode of thought requiring darkness rather than light for its de- 
velopment, it is unlikely that it would have troubled the world 
much in these days. 
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The more this practice is examined by the light of the moral 
law, embodied in the third precept of the Decalogue, the principle, 
namely, that deals with the question of the legitimate and ille- 
gitimate use of the Creator’s name, the more inexcusable must 
appear the action of employing, not, indeed, a religious ceremony, 
but a ceremony couched in the language of religion, for the 
purpose of adding to the existing discord and confusion of the 


world, by creating a kind of magic difference between one plot _ 


of ground and another; a difference which is purely subjective, 
and can, in the nature of things, have no objective counterpart in 
actual fact. 

At various epochs in the long period during which the Burials 
controversy has been a source of discord and _heart-burning, 
some one phase of the question has been more prominent than 
others ; and it will perhaps be remembered that not very long 
ago this very point of the ceremonial consecration of church- 
yards came to the front. 

It was during the lifetime of the late Bishop Thirlwall ; and 
he, as well as other right reverend prelates, had something to say 
about it—and there was a singular monotony in their utterances. 
The substance of their remarks was generally to the effect 
that the real consecration, or setting apart of the churchyard, 


~ was done by the signing of a deed or document, and would be 


complete without the addition of the ceremony, and that, there- 
fore, too much stress should not be laid upon the latter; in a 
word, that the religious ceremony, though a customary addition 
to the signing of the deed was not the instrument which made the 
difference between consecrated and unconsecrated ground, but 
that the signing of the deed was that instrument. 

The obvious conclusion, from this view, is that the ecclesias- 
tical ceremony is unnecessary and meaningless, and that, as it 
causes much discord and heart-burning, it might with advantage 
be dispensed with. 


There is another point which may be noticed in this conncc- ° 


tion, as illustrating that difference, so much insisted on irf thi3 
paper, between sacerdotal theology, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the Christianity of the New Testament and modern thought ; 
which consists in the uniform application of the teac of the 
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which makes the difference between consecrated and unconse- 
crated ground is the signing of the deed, and not the ecclesias- 

































tical ceremony, and that therefore people should not lay stress ae 
upon the latter; but the point which alone concerns practical ~ = | 
men is, that, as a matter of fact, people do \ay stress upon the a 
ceremony, and, as human nature is unlikely to change, will 2 


probably continue to do so, until the ceremony itself is abolished. 

According to the teaching of modern thought, when experience 

proves that it is the tendency of weak human nature to credit 

n- ecclesiastical ceremony with an objective instrumental 
efficacy, which it cannot in the nature of things possess, and by 
so doing, to-create’ domestic, social, and political discord and 
confusion, which are wholly unnecessary, and serve no good — a 
purpose ;.the obvious course to pursue is, not to assert that . 4 
human nature ought to be different from what it is ; but, bearing 3 
in mind that human hature is, and must continue to remain, 
what it is, to remove the cause of discord. 

This, which is the teaching of modern thought, is also that of 
the Christianity of the on on the Mount. 

In that sublime discourse, the tendency of weak human dature 
to ascribe to the practise of swearing, or taking oaths, an objec- 
tive instrumental power (to “make one hair white or black”), 
is made, not a text for a sermon to the effect that human 
nature ought to be different from what it is, but the groundwork 
and basis of a comprehensive prohibition of all swearing. 

It is worthy of remark that the whole range of ecclesiastical 
history does not present one single example of obedience to this 
moral teaching on the part of the Church herself ; while, on the 
other hand, the story of Protestant: Reformation, past “and 
present, consists, almost exclusively of nitcoelve eias’s of the 
carrying out of this moral teaching, against her, and fin spite hf 
her; the instruments being the apparently iou | 
stored in human nature, working blindly, and without now 
of any beyond some immediate f . 
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once perceived that the forces stored in human nature, acting 
under various secular and even atheistic names, are catrying out, 
in opposition to the powers of sacerdotal theology, what ac- 
cording to the obvious meaning of the English language is the 
plain teaching of Christ Himself; and that consequently the 
view which regards His relation to the moral law He taught as 
analogous to that of Newton to physical truth, is fully justified. 

When the abolition of the practise of the ceremonial consecra- 
tion of churchyards comes to pass—as come it certainly will—it 
will be an additional illustration of this universal and Catholic 
truth. And like the numerous similar illustrations which have 
preceded it, it will probably receive from those who have had 
confided to them the monoply of the cultivation of the religious 
idea in English human nature, an interpretation which will be 
the exact reverse of its true one. 

In considering the question of the ceremonial consecration of 
churchyards from the point of view of modern thought, it is of 
the first importance to remember that the great controversy of 
the nineteenth century is not, as is asserted or rather implied by 
superficial writers, one as to whether there be or be not a Supreme 
Being ; but, granting His existence as an undisputed postulate, 
whether the use which is occasionally made of His Name and 
authority can be justified on moral grounds. It is obvious in 
this connection that religious ceremonies which give good cause 
of offence to large sections of the community, for which there is 
no necessity, which do no good, and which may not incorrectly 
be described as meaningless, are logically more consistent with 
the theory of the non-existence, than with that of the existence 
of God. 

No such liberties are taken with the name ana authority of 
carthly personages whose objective existence is a matter of un- 
disputed fact; and as it is a psychological truism that mankind 
at large does most of its reasoning by a process of unconscious 
logic, it follows that modern thought may not be far wrong in 
regarding the prevalence of such ceremonies as that now under 
consideration, as a by no means unimportant one among the 
numerous causes which combine to produce that infidelity about 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed such eloquent 
regret in his address to the clergy at Tonbridge. It follows that 
it must ultimately come to be regarded as a religious duty, if 
not to repress all such ceremonies, at least to give them no 
national sanction such as they at present unhappily possess ; nor 
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will the task be such a difficult one as might at first be supposed 
of determining what ceremonies are, and what are not meaning- 
less, as when the Catholic morality which obtains in science 
comes to be adopted in religion, it will be understood that the 
meaning required to justify a religious ceremo>y, must be based 
upon the realities of things, and not one manufactured, so to 
speak, by ingenious imaginations, 

In conclusion, what has been said in this paper cannot be 
better summed up than by describing it as a development of a 
proposition laid down by the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, 
in the eloquent charge he delivered to the clergy and church- 
wardens of North and South Malling, and Shoreham, at the 
parish Church of Tonbridge on the 3rd September, 1880. To- 
wards the close of that magnificent address his grace observed 
that—“ rules of right and wrong have their foundations elsewhere 
than in man’s opinion.” Unquestionably they have, and else- 
where also than in the esoteric interpretations of sacerdotal 
theology, which have in numerous instances been proved by 
science to be merely expression of “man’s opinion.” It has 
been the aim of this paper not to insist dogmatically that this is 
so, but to point out how certain historical and _ legislative 
phenomena, taken in connection with the hypothesis of a Divine 
Ruler of the world whose moral goverriment of it they must 
embody, harmonise with the theory of its being so. 

After all, the Archbishop of Canterbury would be the first to 
adinit that questions of religious doctrine and religious cere- 
monial, of teaching and practise, must ultimately resolve them- 
selves into questions of morality and immorality, and of right 
and wrong, and to scout the conventional cant of the day which 
treats a fiction in the fields ranged over by science as a calamity, 
but in those of religion as calling for no more serious notice 
than a smile. 

The Church of Rome is the truest teacher in this respect. 
She knows that it must be as much an axiom of religion as it is 
of science, that there can be no permanent compromise between 
truth and falsehood, and accordingly she scorns compromise, and 
she is right. 

It is true that the Royal honours which belong only to the 
Divine Majesty of Truth, are in her case rendered to an usurper 
instead of to the legitimate monarch ; but the allusion here is to 
the honours themselves, and to the perfect organisation of the 
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Court, without reference to the claims of the occupant of the 
throne. 

Religious doctrine and practise, belief and ceremonial, are 
ultimately matters of right and wrong; and. modern thought 
has no more sympathy with the .cry of liberation societies for 
universal toleration, a state of things logically inconsistent with 
national recognition of the existence of religious truth, than it 
has with premature democratic government, a tyranny, in its 
turn, inconsistent with the existence of truth in the fields of 
political and social economy. 

In these pages the prohibition of human judgment has been 
interpreted as a revelation of a moral principle, and an attempt 
has been made to indicate briefly the reasons why it must be so. 
These reasons, to which full and exhaustive justice could not 
be done within the compass of many volumes, are altogether in 
addition to that given in the Scriptures, where the same pro- 
hibition is framed as a precept addressed to individuals. 

This latter reason, however, “for thou that judgest doest the 
same things*,” is as applicable to institutions as to individuals. 

No candid student of history will pretend that the carecr of 
the Church, whether looked at with reference to the parent 
institution herself, her children, or the individual chiefs and 
princes of her hierarchy, presents such an unblemished record as 
to justify her speaking to the outside world as one “ without 
sin,” 

It may perhaps be that owing to her supernatural pretensions 
she has, beating upon her, a more “fierce light” than is shed 
over lay organisations ; but whatever may be the cause there 
can be no doubt about the fact, that in the Church of England 
the weaknesses of human nature strike the impartial observer as 
being, not less but more accentuated than elsewhere. 

Perhaps, however, this is really the secret of her strength ; and 
that no better wish can be breathed for her than that she may 
one day attain to such a sublime height of wisdom as to 
recognise in herself one attribute of our common humanity, the 
liability to err, 

Should she do so, and eliminate from her doctrine and practice, 
from her teaching and ceremonial, all objective interpretation of 
subjective truth, she will be better qualified than she is now to 
condemn men of science, as she is prone to do, for the immorality 
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of sometimes speaking of the doctrine of evolution, for example, 
as established truth, while there still remains wanting some 
trivial link to complete the chain of perfect proof. 

The above quoted Scriptural reason for the prohibition ot 
human judgment is also to be found in other passages, including 
one, which as it follows closely on the text placed at the head of 
this essay, may be selected as an appropriate termination. 

It runs as follows :— 

“Thou hypocrite, first. cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye.”—Matthew vii., 5. 
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CUI BONO. 


By CHARLES P. O’CONOR. 


From the womb of my fearless thought, 
I came my godself telling me, 
I had power in my strong soul to make, 
Shackled minds /ree / 
If I wedded with life ; 
But my youth, 
Saw a star ; 
So purposeless here I’m in space ; 
Bitter hour !— 
And afar 
From my power. 


I hold not to blame my great soul ; 
The rocks and the tides in the way, 
Hid the glory that crown’d the beyond, 
Upon a day. 
I was more than a god, 
Where I trod, 
And my life, 
Wore girdle of greatness, / Anow— 
Was sublime !— 
I'm at strife, 
With my time. 
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Cut Bono. 


I've fallen asleep, that is all ; 
My sleeping has dreams, visions sad ! 
Yet keenly alive to all joy, 
O visions mad! 
I shall waken when years 
Break my chain, 
And then see, 
What drug ’twas men gave me to drink; 
Greyish wine, 
"Twas to me, 
I opine, 


But there—you can track down life’s way, 
The slime of the serpent, the while, 
It hisses—'tis stingless ; look—see— 
Biting its file 
How it moans in its hate ; 
And glares out, 
Cursing Christ ; 
O pitiful sight for my soul ! 
Can I save? 
Has sufficed 
My life’s grave ? 


O man, a blind god wandering lone, 
With glimpses of whence and of where ; 
Must that which he looked to for light, 
Wear the mark there 
Of the beast? <A foul stain !— 
Must I sigh 
And not find, 
The god-brow of the kingly one 
Light my way? 
I so blind 
In life’s day ; 















Cut Bono, 





Ay, live and see souls that could awe 
E’en serpents when couchant for wrong? 
Ay, live and see souls woo the clay ? 
Say, what is song? 
Only pastime to perfect with art ? 
Mighty soul! 
Make reply ! 
“ A truth to tell!” where is the seer 
With Ais light ? 
Now we sigh 
It is night!” 











Thus thralled by a grey witch I live, 
Impotent to grasp at the spheres : 
But I know I'll awaken in time, 
For mine are years 
Full of vigils; I wait 
For the day 
And the hour 
When grasping from clay gods—my own! 
Men will bring 
Me my power: 
I their king! 


Till then let me live wearing robes, 
That slime of the by-ways may scan ; 
That years, as they roll into time, 
Shout loud—A Man 
Wearing God-soul is there 
In the vast 
Far behind ! 
His broad brow o'ershadowed with care, 
And his heart 
For his kind, 
Their’s a part! 











ALFRED TENNYSON. 





WITHIN the whole range of the fine arts during the last half- 
century, nothing has, been produced which we could so ill afford 
to spare as the poetry of Tennyson. Modern thought is by it 
represented at its purest and best, the modern artistic spirit in 
its finest development ; the influence of it upon our culture has 
been so great that it is almost impossible to conceive of that 
culture disfurnished of an element so all-pervading, In fact, to 
be well acquainted with Tennyson’s verse is a liberal education, 
so many-sided and rich is it in all that can feed the intellect and 
satisfy the sense of beauty ; it is the flower and crown of English 
art. 

Alfred Tennyson was born August 6th, 1809, at Somersby, a 
village in Lincolnshire, of which his father, Dr. George Clayton 
Tennyson, was the rector. Somersby stands on a hill-slope, 
among sand-rocks ; at the foot of the hill wind two brooks, and 
here the boy spent many hours in wandering and in meditation. 
In his after-work we find most faithful pictures of these early 


impressions: 
The brook that loves 


To purl o’er matted cress and ribbéd sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow, earthern urn, 

In every elbow and turn, 
The filtered tribute of the rough woodland, 


is to us all familiar and dear; we know the “open wold,” the “ low 
morass and whispering reed,” the “ grey old grange and lonely 
fold,” of the district around. The atmospheric effects among the 
Lincolnshire fens are of a peculiar kind ; sometimes the “ moony 
vapour” shrouds the low-lying land and envelops the traveller 
on his way ; the landscape around is blurred and formless, but 
the distant Cathedral rises on the hill in full relief against the 


sky, its soft, grey, shadowy towers seeming to hang poised in 
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ii mid-air by reason of the misty veil that enfolds everything 
ne beneath them. Some memory of this ghostly effect may have 
mis suggested the description of Arthur’s “dim, rich city,’ whose 
spires and turrets pricked through the mist on the day that 
Gareth rode to Camelot. 

At seven years old the boy was sent to Louth Grammar 
School, but only for a few years. His education was afterwards 
entirely undertaken by his father up to the time he went to 
: Cambridge. At the age of seventeen he made his first essay in 
print by a little volume, the joint work of himself and his brother 
Charles. The slight fabric of “Poems by Two Brothers” pos- 
sesses reflected interest now, but at the time of publication the 
book attracted little attention. We find in it effort rather than 
achievement; these clever schoolboys were evidently insatiable 
readers ; Egypt, Persia, Switzerland, Hindostan, besides Byron 
and battle-fields, the Duke of Alva and the Druids, Cleopatra 
and Berenice, figured in their list of subjects ; but the pen equally 
with the brush demands long and arduous exercise before the 
charm of style is matured, and as yet, beyond a few happy 
phrases, there was not much to mark the productions with 
the “cachet” of genius. Soon after this early venture Alfred 
Tennyson matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and he 
formed at this time his friendship with Arthur Hallam. In 
1830 the rector, his father, died. The strong affections of the 
son had garnered many home memories to find expression in 
later verse. The very trees beneath which he had played asa 
boy and dreamed as a youth were numbered. We all know 
7” “the seven elms, the poplars four,” and the sad strangeness of 
the first Christmas in an unfamiliar place is sung in accents of 


poignant regret— 
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1 Our father's dust is left alone 

ie And silent under other snows, 

e ; in 1830 and 1832 Tennyson successively published two small 
volumes of verse; and the discriminating in such matters were 
not slow to recognise in them a magical freshness and charm. 


g Some of the pieces, such as “ Claribel,” “ Adeline,” the song 
re “ A Spirit Haunts the Last Year’s Bowers,” and others, showed 
: a an absolute delight in sound and richness of words, for its own 
i sake. These were studies in tone and colour like the “har- 
| Bi monies ” and “symphonies ” of some modern painters and they 

Ri are in their right place as tentative experiments soon to be left 
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behind. In “ The Lady of Shalott” the power over words and 
rhymes has reached a firmer state, the delicious, lulling melody 
captivates the sense, and the lovely pictures that’ seem to move 
before us charm the eye, but no very deep reality is felt. It 
was reserved for the later version of the story to touch our 
hearts; the Lady of Shalott ‘is a beautiful dream; Elaine is a 
sweet maiden of flesh and blood. But the true material is in 
these early poems ; the work of this young man of twenty-three 
could only be bettered by a ripeness of mind and heart which 
experience nobly endured alone can give. The “ Miller's 
Daughter” and the “ Dream of Fair Women” had nothing of 
immaturity, but were fully equipped masterpieces in their 
several styles. For the sake of convenience we will consider 
the “ Poems” as a whole, although many of them first appeared 
in the issue of 1842, from which period dates the acknowledged 
position of Tennyson as a great poet. This collection exhibited 
a vast imaginative range and the highest artistic merit. We 
have the pure classicism of “ AZnone,” with the added modern 
feeling for landscape shown in the opening lines—a Turner 
picture in words; the medizval mysticism of “Sir Galahad ” 
and “St. Agnes’ Eve,” the latter-day self-dissection of “Locksley 
Hail,” the simple, exquisite pathos of “The May Queen,” the 
metaphysical speculations of “The Two Voices.” A goodly 
heritage indeed; and in each instance the delicate art-instinct 
of the poet chose the mode of treatment that matched his sub- 
ject, even as the sensitively organised Mendelssohn translated 
the harmonies of nature—the wind sighing in the pine-forest or 
sweeping through the rocky caverns of the Hebrides—into the 
language of Azs art. The grand organ music of “Morte 
d’Arthur,” the penetrating pastoral sweetness of “Dora,” the 
languorous Orientalism of “ Haroun Alraschid,” the crispness 
and English cheeriness of the country scenes, “ Edward Morris” 
and “ Walking to the Mail ”—how unerringly has the right key 
been chosen for every composition! In “ Lady Clare” we have 
a revival of our early ballad form, with a greater nobility of 
motive, and a more definite portrayal of natural beauty, than 
those ruder lays had reached. There is more of generosity and 
chivalry in Lord Ronald than we often find in the hero of a 
border ballad, and the matin-singers thought of woods and 
plains rather as scenes of ambush and skirmish than of delight 
in flower or flying cloud. 

For the ten years clapsing between his first and second pub- 
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lication of poems, Tennyson had made no sign. This reserve 
in a young poet who so evidently had the spontaneous impulsion 
to sing that moves the linnet when he pipes in spring, would be 
hard to understand were we ignorant of the cause for so strange 
a silence. A dark cloud shadowed the fair promise of day— 
the poet had been deprived by death of his friend, his “ heart- 
brother”—to use the beautiful German expression. Arthur 
Hallam was stricken with illness at Vienna, and died there in 
1833. It has been finely said by a poet of another land that 
every human life has its Gethsemane, its hour of solitude and 
darkness when the spirit must meet and conquer destiny, From 
this crucial ordeal a greatly endowed nature comes forth exalted 
and purified; as in the metaphor of Isaiah, “Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar the 
myrtle-tree,” of the suffering comes strength, and of the barren- 
ness beauty. To Alfred Tennyson the death of his friend 
marked the entrance upon this period of “Sturm und Drang.” 
The “In Memoriam” was built up and elaborated during years 
of struggle and of perplexity as to the meaning and purpose of 
life. It is no mere monotone of grief, no funeral requiem, how- 
ever beautiful; it is the mirror of a soul. A deep personal 
sorrow is indeed the keynote that unlocks the music. The 
ancient myth that tells how Orpheus, moved by strong love and 
longing, forced his way even into Hades, is but the embodiment 
of an eternal craving of our nature, at whose bidding he who 
mourns must ever seek to penctrate the secrets of the unseen. 
The whole destiny of the universe is involved in these question- 
ings, and a mind of wide intellectual range must be satisfied 
“not at all, or all in all.” The analogy of nature, the events of 
history, the systems of creeds and philosophies, all must be 
searched out, and this often with much anguish, as the spirit 
desires a certainty which evades its grasp, and is oppressed with 
the burden and the mystery of the strange, complex thing we 
call life. When all has been revolved and reviewed, there re- 
mains but the one answer— 


We have but faith, we cannot Anew. 
And our true wisdom is to “faintly trust the larger hope.” So 
alone can the soul rise to the true heroic mood. “ The hero,” 
says Carlyle, “is he who lives in the Actual, which lies, 
unseen by most, hidden under the Temporary, the Trivial.” 
The seeming contradictions that vex the surface will not 
disturb him who has reached this temper of mind; he looks 
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upon the turmoil of forces around him as “toil co-operant to 
an end.” That Napoleon alters the map of Europe, that 
Luther convulses Christendom, belongs in itself to the tran- 
sitory ; on a still lower level lie the merely surface changes, 
wrought by time in its transformation of a medizval stronghold 
into a grass-tufted ruin; it is the “far-off Divine event to 
which the whole creation moves,” which gives value. and interest 
to these passing phases, otherwise vain and fruitless as a dream 
in the night. The soul is eternal, and cannot rest in the idle 
contemplation of a moving pageant ; she looks to the meaning 
and the end, and has faith in the Power that “ with us works.” 
Therefore, she may dare to invoke the hours “that fly so. fast 
with Hope and Fear,” and can believe that good and evil 
together make one good. Such is briefly the rationale of “ In 
Memoriam.” We find revealed in it an organisation singularly 
perfect in the rarest mental and moral gifts, an intellect subtle to 
analyse and to expound, a delicate spiritual sensitiveness and 
clearness as of some steel blade, so finely tempered that a breath 
clouds it, but only for a moment, and then it gleams again with 
responsive brightness to the sun. The poem is distinguished by 
a complete lucidity ; the thought, so close in texture, necessarily 
demands serious attention in the reader, but nothing is hazy and 
obscure; abstruse subjects are transmuted into poetry by a 
“more than chemic heat,” even the vivifying glow of imagina- 
tion, with all splendour of simile and richness of colouring. The 
great charm of the book consists in its thorough reality; we feel 
that it was not written with the direct intention of producing 
a work of art, although the art employed is of the finest possible 
kind. “In Memoriam” is, indeed, a memorial, a votive offering; 
nothing is here for effect, all grew out of the one absorbing idea. 
It is interesting to compare Tennyson’s work with that of the 
two or three great poets who have dedicated some such a 
monument to a being pre-eminently beloved; we possess 
in this kind, although with variations of circumstance, the 
“ Lycidas” of Milton, the sonnets of Shakspere, of Petrarca, 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, all compositions of the most 
finished and rounded completeness, the expression of natural 
feeling in its most intense depth and fervour, wrought and 
refined by genius, as when some precious jewels are carved by 
the graver’s art into intaglios of faultless design. It will not be 
found that “In Memoriam” loses by such comparison. In 
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lovely use of images, and descriptions drawn from nature, and in 
stateliness of verse, our modern singer has affinity with Milton ; 
in soul he is more akin to the greater poet, and he has the right 
to say to his dead friend— 


I loved thee, spirit, and love, 
Nor can the soul of Shakspere love thee more. 
IN MeM., LX. 


For not only greatness of intellect was needed to produce the 
“In Memoriam,” but an equal greatness of heart. “Ido but 
sing because I must,” is the fitting motto for all true work of 
this commemorative kind ; sometimes in the history of a poet 
there comes a season when he can no longer sing for the 
world, but only for himself. Tennyson has said— 
But for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 


The sad mechanic exercise, 


Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 
IN Mem., V. 


and again— 
I leave thy praises unexpress’d 
In verse that brings myself relief. 
In Mem., LXXIV, 
Petrarca writes— 
Cerco parlando d’allentar mia pena. 
SONNET 235. 

Each poet disclaims the desire of making literary capital out of 
the utterance of his sorrow. So, Tennyson— 


To breathe my loss is more than fame, 
To utter love more sweet than praise. 


In Mem., LXXVI. 
and Petrarca— 
E certo ogni mio studio in quel temp’ era 
Pur di sfogare il dolorosa core 
In qualche modo, non d’acquistar fama : 
Piangercercai, non gid del pianto onore. 
SONNET 252. 
The same feeling is shown by ShakSpere, in Sonnet XXVI,, 
beginning “ Lord of my love,” and which may be compared 
with “In Mem.,” XLVIIL, 2. Space does not allow of further 
collocation, nor is it essential to enlarge upon the many points 
of contact between natures of the highest order, Rather must 
we retrace our steps three years, and go back to the publication 
of “The Princess,” in 1847. Here we have a work woven 
entirely of the airy fabric of fancy, a modern “Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” containing actions distinct in their subjects and 
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personages, yet interwrought so as to form a harmonious whole. 
In this poem Tennyson has displayed his talent as a raconteur, 
his inventive faculty ; his unreal world, with an undercurrent of 
our actual existence running through it, his treatment of social 
problems in the light of fancy, was a new creation, and the clever 
novels since produced on the same lines, as, for example, “ The 
Coming Race,” and “The Next Generation,” are, perhaps, un- 
consciously to their authors, reflections from this original. 
Doubtless, a work in this romantic genre was a delightful labour, 
a seasonable intermission from the grave and severe meditations 
of the “In Memoriam ;” yet “ The Princess” was no mere piece 
of clegant trifling; it contains views of the soundest and sanest 
order; it abounds in exquisite common sense. As has been 
remarked by Mr. Stedman in his charming “ Victorian Poets,” 
“The Princess” has a distinct purpose, the illustration of woman's 
struggles, aspirations and proper sphere ; and the conclusion is 
one wherewith the instincts of cultured people are so thoroughly 
in accord, that some are used to answer, when asked to present ’ 
their view of the “woman’s question,” “ You will find it at the 
close of ‘The Princess.” The story charms us by its quaintness 
and piquancy, and the verse by its easy swaying music and its 
variety of construction. There are lines closely compacted, 
composed mainly of short words condensing thought into 
proverbial compass, such as— 




































Wild natures need wise curbs, 
or— 
Trim our sails, and let old bygones be. 
There are broader harmonies, appropriate to the noblest ideas, 
as—— 
Great deeds cannot die ; 

They with the sun and moon renew their light 

For ever, blessing those that look upon them ; 
and when a lighter touch is requisite, we get ingenious descrip- 
tive and decorative passages, such as the inventory of the old 
hall at Vivian Place, cataloguing its picturesque lumber of celts 
and calumets, claymore and snowshoe, fans of sandal, amber, 
ancient rosaries,and the like. The “classic lecture, rich in 
sentiment,” delivered by the fair Professor, and the scientific- ; 
historical disquisition of the Lady Psyche, are models of the 7 
clearness that springs from a full knowledge, a security in the a 
possession of material beyond all possible requirement. ‘The 
love-story has an ideal grace and passion. We are taken back 
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to the days of the troubadours as we follow the Prince in his 
persistent wooing of the beautiful, high-souled Ida, undeterred 
by a thousand obstacles, of which the most formidable are her 
coldness, her absorption in a life admitting nothing of the soft- 
ness of love. Some exquisitely beautiful lines delineate the 
dawn of affection in the heart of the Princess as she tends her 
wounded lover— 


And out of memories of her kindlier days, 
o - * * * 


And often feeling of the helpless hands, 

And wordless broodings on the wasted cheek— 

From all a closer interest flourished up, 

Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these, 

Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 

By some cold morning glacier ; frail at first 

And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 

But such as gathered colour day by day. 
The songs in this fascinating poem are set like gems in the 
texture of the work. The famous bugle-song is grandly imita- 
tive and echo-like. “Home they brought her warrior dead” 
resembles the Anglo-Saxon fragment “ Gudrun,”* but it is the 
blank-verse songs which especially bear the stamp of high 
originality. Such is the skill of their construction that an effect 
altogether distinct from the ordinary rise and fall of the measure 
is arrived at, either by the use of a refrain and stated divisions, 
or, as in “ Swallow” by pauses, like the rests in musical notation, 
and by imitative use of words, such as— 

I would pipe and trill 
And cheep and twitter twen*ty million loves. 

Who does not hear in this exquisite lyric the soft, ceaseless note 
of “the sea-blue bird of March,” and see his swooping and 
swerving flight as he hovers around the eaves? In “ Tears, Idle 
Tears,” we have one of the very rare examples of highly finished 
art allied with the natural pathos that goes direct to the sources 
of feeling ; it is splendid poetry, but it gives us the heartache as 
if it were one of those old, unskilled ballads which hold the secret 
of tears. 

We shall refer to“ The Princess” in treating of the general 
characteristics of Tennyson's writings ; meanwhile we pass on to 
the appointment of the poet as Laureate, which took place after 
the death of Wordsworth, in 1850, With perfect dignity and manly 
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self-respect has the present holder of the office fulfilled its duties, 
Guided by his keen appreciations of all excellencies and beauties 
of character, he has fitly celebrated the domestic events which ina 
reigning house are landmarks of history. His magnificent dedica- 
tion of the “ Idylls” to the Prince Consort’s memory will ever 
be held as the completest portraiture of the husband of the 
Queen ; clear-cut as a cameo, the likeness is as grandly drawn as 
faithful. 

In the same year, 1850. Alfred Tennyson was married, at 
Shiplake Church, in Oxfordshire, to Miss Emily Sellwood, a 
lady of a Berkshire family. After his marriage the poet lived at 
Faringford, near Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. If we seek 
for some picture of his surroundings, we shall meet with one 
from his own hand in the lines addressed to the Rev. F. D.: 


Maurice-— 
A careless ordered garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down, 


where 

Groves of pine on either hand, 

To break the blast of winter stand ; 

And further on the hoary channel 

Tumbles a billow on chalk and sand. 
Such was the outlook from his home. <A calm scene, yet not 
wanting in elements of grandeur. The rough sea waves, the 
dark belt of pines—how life-giving the air, how stimulating for 
healthy work of brain, as it sweeps over these! In 1855 ap- 
peared “Maud,” a character study, reflecting the time we live 
in, with its feverish unrest, its greediness after material gains, its . 
mammon-worship, as they might act upon a being of intense 
susceptibilities, wanting in initiative, needing happiness as 
flowers need sunshine, too delicate in mechanism to bear the 
brutal usage of misfortune. Given such a nature, heavily handi- 
capped at the outset of life by adverse circumstances, aroused 
from its torpor by the dawning of one fair hope, soon to be 
quenched in a catastrophe of utter ruin and despair—and the 
mental history of the hero of “Maud” can be logically drawn 
out. Not a comfortable subject, or one calculated to please the 
British Philistine, who, accordingly, was not slack in denouncing 
“Maud” as an hysterical and morbid production, and even in 
identifying the writer with his creation, as if the tone of mind 
of Maud’s unhappy lover were a reflection from his own. A 
judgment ignorant and senseless enough, but more enlightened 
criticism was quick to recognise the real drift of the new poem 
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and its entirely dramatic character. “Maud” touches one of 
the saddest of mysteries, the suffering entailed upon the innocent 
by reason of inherited tendencies, or pressure of adverse fate 
too strong to be stemmed. Some lives from the beginning are 
helpless as a boat launched without oars or rudder upon a 
stormy sea. Something, however, may be saved in the sombre 
shipwreck of youthful hopes and dreams, for Tennyson has 
never swerved from his creed that “all life needs for life is 
possible to will,” and the soul, beaten down, and “ dragging a 
broken wing,” is in the end upborn by duty, ready to practise a 
sublime self-forgetfulness, and to “embrace the purpose of God 
and the doom assigned.” The special and novel beauty of the 
work was in its plastic form, changing to suit the speaker's 
varying moods, the invented versification having all the expan- 
siveness of reverie (as in sections 14, 16, and 18), the unchecked 
fire and freedom of its course without halt or languor. Nothing 
could be more dramatically constructed than the transition from 
the exquisite rapture and glowing imagery of the love-song to 
the tragedy of violent death and of madness that succeeds it, 
swiftly as the sudden storm that sweeps across the calm, lovely 
surface of a Swiss lake, and even the horror and gloom of the 
final catastrophe find relief in that episode, no less artistic than 
true to nature, in which the overwrought, almost overthrown, 
brain is diverted from its misery by the delicate beauty of a 
tiny shell, “small and pure as a pearl,” on the sea-shore. The 
passage affords us pleasure, such as we take in art handiwork 
of the most dainty kind, in the filigree gold wrought into finest 
tracery in a Genoese or Indien efe/zer, in the manipulation of a 
Salviati mosaic : 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 

That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 

Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 

Did he push when he was uncurl'd 

A golden foot or a fairy horn 

Thro’ his dim water world ? 

We are now approaching the central period of Tennyson’s 
labours, when with every faculty ripened, and with his matchless 
style utterly perfected, he entered upon his Arthurian poem. 
Already in early life he had made a beginning, and had he never 
developed his studies in the same direction, the “Morte d’Arthur” 
would remain with us like some splendid fragment of antique 
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art, some portion of the sculptured frieze of a temple, to bid us 
lament our non-possession of its completeness, and despair of 
rivalling its beauty. Perhaps at the time of its composition the 
poet hardly knew his own strength, or realised that the “ faint 
Homeric echoes, nothing worth,” were indeed worthy to stand 
beside our very noblest blank verse. Doubtless the chivalrous 
and romantic work of Sir Thomas Malory captivated his young 
imagination, and after-years brought the settled purpose of 
transforming and enhancing the scope of the subject, and making 
it not only rich in antiquarian and legendary interest, but 
fraught with a spiritual and profound meaning. So far as 
modern times are concerned, the history of Arthur and his 
Round Table was an unworked vein. We offer no apology for 
an investigation of the sources whence was drawn our English 
nineteenth-century epic, for it is not until we lay bare the 


foundations that we can altogether appreciate the value of the . 


superstructure. In every sense these sources may be called 
truly national; we shall find that where they do not actually 
belong to our soil they are a part of our inheritance as a race, 
The wild melancholy, the vague dreams and imaginations of 
Celtic poetry, the refined sentiment, the brilliant, adventurous, 
and stirring deeds beloved of Norman minstrels—all have 
gathered round the dimly seen figure of the British “chief 
with the torque of gold,” until it has become very difficult to 
distinguish truth from fancy, or to disengage the actual Arthur 
from this gradual growth of legend and fiction. It is’ not 
surprising that so little can with certainty be affirmed of him 
as an historic personage ; on the contrary, considering that he 
is as remote from the dawn of literary records in this country 
as we ourselves are from Plantagenet times, we have reason 
for marvel at the survival of anything like authentic tradition 
respecting him. The primitive race in these isles could not 
engrave their story in monumental hieroglyphics, to last while 
the world stands; their mighty but voiceless stories remain 
only as a mystery, to perplex and baffle us when we would 
search out their secrets. The Romans had flashed into this 
obscure corner of their empire the light of civilisation, and’ for 
a while the barbarous British tribes figured in the imperial 
annals ; an heroic type such as Caractacus sometimes emerges 
from the shadow, exciting the “stern joy” of the masters by 
his calm fortitude, so akin to their own. But when the Romans 
left Britain, and no longer chronicled episodes of its story, the 
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darkness closed again; whatever we know gleams dim and 
fitful, the outcome of weird bardic chants, of memories travel- 
ling on from one generation to another, altered by strange 
reflections, coloured with the tinge of varying popular traditions, 
Tae He as each in turn adopted the beloved hero and moulded his 
legend anew. It is believed that Arthur was a prince of the 
Silures, a dweller by the Severn, it may be a descendant of the 
heroic Caractacus; the son of Uther, he succeeded his father, 
not only in the headship of the sept, but in his dignity as 
| Pendragon, or elective paramount sovereign over the whole 
ue body of chieftains or petty kings—an ancient foreshadowing 
of the imperial puissance of Charlemagne, of Charles V., of 
Napoleon. Like these mighty after-comers, Arthur would seem 
to have been a born leader of men; at the time of his accession 
to power, in the beginning of the sixth century, the land was a 
prey to devouring conflicts; the native owners held it by tenure 
of the sword, driven often to their fastnesses of mountain and 
tangled forest by the hosts of the heathen Saxon, making valiant 
stand, and under the generalship of Arthur, defeating the invader 
so long as the hero lived to be the brain and nerve of his army. 
Another version of Arthur's story, and one much favoured by 
: recent investigators, makes him a Cymric warrior in North 
Britain, a leader victorious over the Picts and Saxons from the 
Firth of Clyde to Forth, but never coming further south than 
the Wall of Antonius, by the Tyne. It is well-nigh beyond the 
limits of possible truth to localise Arthur and his exploits ; but 
it might easily be supposed that pressure of fight and fate would 
drive the Celts from point to point of their irregular frontier, 
and that it would not be extravagant to imagine that the high 
plateaus of Liddesdale, no less than the wild Northumbrian 
mountains, and the soft coombs and undulating moors of Devon, 
rang to the battle-shouts of the blameless King. _ 

The Scottish Border was altogether a later geographical 
development, the disputed frontier running them longitudinally, 
from north to south, so that the whole western division of this 
island was peopled with tribes of kindred origin and language, 
e and we have but to receive as true the accounts of the early 
. chroniclers,” and to accept Arthur as the emperor of those 
morning-days, the supreme lord over the petty kingdoms of 
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* Nennius says that Arthur was a king among kings, ‘‘ Dux Bellorum,” a title like 
the Roman “ Imperator,” 
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Strathclyde and of the Cymric Britons of Cornwall and of Wales, 
in order to blend the several traditionary elements into a credible 
whole, allowing, of course, for the discrepancies and variations 
naturally to be found in a tale that has passed through so many 
channels. This view has been countenanced by King Arthur's 
greatest singer, who impartially in the topography of the “ Idylls” 
alludes to the various localities claimed as the scenes of his ex- 
ploits; we hear not only of Camelot or Winchester, of Astolat, 
called Guildford by Sir Thomas Malory, of Glastonbury, of 
Caerleon, but in the recital of Arthur’s fights, given by Lancelot 
in the Castle of Elaine, we are told of the battle “ which all day 
long rang by the white mouth of the violent Glem,” probably 
the Glen, in Northumberland; of the battles by the shore of 
Duglas, a river said to fall into the estuary of the Ribble, and 
mentioned in a very ancient Paris MS. as “ Duglas qui est in 
regione Inniis ;” of Bassa, said to be the modern Basingstoke ; 
of Celidon the Forest, or Tweeddale; of Agned Cathregonion, 
which, without doubt, is Edinburgh ; of Trath Treroit, which is 
debateable ground, and has been held to be in Anglesea, although 
the best authorities consider it as identical with Solway Frith; 
of Badon Hill, long supposed to be the Bannerdown Hill, near 
Bath, but claimed by Mr. Skene as the Bourden Hill, near 
Linlithgow. No site has been more disputed than Caerleon. 
Tennyson evidently accepts the Caerleon upon Usk, associated 
already with the name of Arthur in the triads of the Welsh 
bards ; but the similarity of derivation has been urged as a plea - 
for Chester as Arthur’s city of joust and festival, and recent 
writers have endeavoured to prove that its true locality is Dum- 
barton. The name is a compound of the British “ caer,” or city, 
and the word “leon,” a corruption of “legionis,” and simply 
describes a Roman military station. As to Camelot, the 
difficulty in accepting Winchester lies in the survival of local 
tradition elsewhere, a place of that very name having existed in 
Somersetshire, and possessing in the sixteenth century, when 
Leland wrote his “Itinerary,” many remains of fortifications 
and camps, all linked with the British hero’s name and story. 
Camden also alludes to Arthurian vestiges in this place, in the 
designations of ruined palace, of hunting-ground, of springing 
well. Such evidence can hardly be discarded in the absence 
of actual disproof, and we must lcok for the situation of the 
true Camelot on the banks of the river Camel, still crossed as 
it is by “Arthur's Bridge.” Space would not suffice us to 
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search out the traces of Arthur among the mist-veiled moors 
of Cornwall, swelling and surging like the sea-waves, where, 
according to local legend, he hunted the deer; on the Jonely 
tors and entrenchments where he pitched his camp; at his birth- 
place at “ Tintagel Castle, by the Cornish sea,” the “ chastel fier,” 
renowned in minstrelsy, which twice a year, by some magical 
spell, became invisible; in the cavern under the roots of the 
hazel-tree at Craig y Dinas, where he lies asleep, surrounded 
by his knights, every one in his armour, his sword and shield 
ready to hand, prepared to awaken and start forth whenever 
the Black Eagle and the Golden Eagle shall sharpen their talons 
for the fray. The universal witness of bards and chroniclers 
agrees as to the “twelve great battles ” in which Arthur “ruining 
overcame ” the heathen, and it is not until we come to the ques- 
tion of localities that divergence begins. The chronicle of 
Nennius, composed in Welsh in the eighth century, translated 
into Latin, and again into Irish, before 1072, is one of the very 
earliest of these records, and relates how Hengist sent his son 
Octa and his nephew Ebissa to occupy the regions near the 
Northern Wall, and how, when the death of Hengist recalled 
them to Kent, Arthur’s victorious course began. As to the 
founding of the Round Table, it is not an integral part of the 
original history, but there is no improbability in the idea, as a 
similar order was established in the same age by Theodoric, 
King of the Ostrogoths, in Italy. Even at the date of the 
chronicle of Nennius tradition had been busy, and the religious 
fervour of the age had ascribed to Arthur a pilgrimage to the 
East and a vigil of three days before the Holy Sepulchre. This 
must be regarded as a monkish invention, What is more certain 
is the ultimate fate of him who figures in the earliest known 
Welsh poems as “Emperor” and “Chief of Nobles.” What 
the “open cnemy” could not achieve in so many campaigns 
was at last wrought by treachery ; the standard of revolt being 
raised by Modred, the nephew of Arthur, many of the King’s 
subjects, 


Forgetful of their troth and fealty, clave 

To Modred, 
and leagued themselves with the heathen. Thus was fought the 
“last great battle of the west,” in which the hero and his 
country’s freedom perished together, and the knell of British 
independence was sounded. A mystic halo soon enveloped this 
closing scene, but the actual event seems to be clear, that Arthur 
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was mortally wounded in this conflict, and was afterwards con- 
veyed by sea to Glastonbury, where he died. The battle-field is 
said to have been at the “ sunset bound of Lyonnese,” a district 
once existing between the Land’s End and the Scilly Islands.* 
We are assurred by Mr. Carew, in his “ Survey of Cornwall,” 
that “ The sea, gradually encroaching on the shore, had ravined 
from Cornwall the whole tract of country called Lionesse, 
together with divers other parcells of no little circuit. : 
The space between the Land’s End and Isles of Scilly, being 
about thirty miles, to this day retaineth that name, in Cornish 
- Lethowsow, and carrieth continually an equal depth of forty or 
sixty fathom (a thing not usual in the sea’s proper dominion), 
save that about midway there lieth a ridge, which at low water 
discovereth its head . . . Fishermen, also, casting their 
hooks thereabouts, have drawn up pieces of doors and windows. 
Moreover, the ancient name of St. Michael’s Mount was Cara- 
cloase-in-Cowse—in English, the Hoare Rocke in the Woode— 
which is now, at every fiood, encompassed by the sea, and yet at 
low ebbe roots of mighty trees are descried in the sands about 
it. The like, says Carew, “has taken place at Plymouth Haven, 
and divers other places,” In the museum at Torquay may now 
be seen fossil hazel-nuts, and other vestiges of a submerged 
forest, found on the beaches of Torbay, and affording additional 
proof that the whole of that coast has been eaten into by the 
ravages of ocean. 

We have now followed the remains of Arthur to their resting- 


place in 
Joseph's towered fane 
In the fair vale of Avalon, 


where, according to many records, they were 


Deep entombed in holy ground, 
Before the altar’s sacred bound. 


Glastonbury was called by the Britons the Isle of Avalon— 
“aval” in Welsh meaning “apple ”—and ancient tradition had 
made of it nothing less than a holy city, the chosen refuge of 
Joseph of Arimathea when he fled from the persecutions of Jews 
and pagans, bringing with him to the shores of Britain the 
precious knowledge of the Christian faith The fable of the 





* Sir W. Scott. Notes to “ Sir Tristram.” 

t The story of Joseph of Arimathea settling at Glastonbury is thought to have 
formed part of those legends of which Bede says, speaking of the quarrel between St. 
Augustine and the Britons, ‘‘They preferred their own traditions before all the 
Churches in the world,” 
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Grail, or dish of the Last Supper, was of later invention than 
the actual time of Arthur, as we shall presently see; but it has 
been interwoven with his story, and has lent to it the “ mystic 
splendour” we could so ill afford to lose. The monk who con- 
verses with Percivale in the “ Idylls ” declares :— 
From our old books I know 

That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury, 

And there the heathen prince Arviragus 

Gave him an isle of Marsh wherein to build ; 

And there he built with wattles from the marsh 

A little lonely church in days of yore, 

For so they say, these books of ours, du¢ seem 

Mute of this miracle. 
The bestowal of an island near the coast for a religious founda- 
tion was not unusual, and 300 years after Arthur’s time we find 
St. Aidan receiving from Oswald of Northumbria the small 
marshy isle of Lindisfarne, melancholy and sterile amid its fringe 
of basaltic rocks, as the seat of his bishopric and the religious 
capital of the north. We are reminded of the earlier and 
legendary gift to Joseph, perhaps only an example of the fond 
desire among the newly-converted Christian peoples to link 
themselves with the actual witnesses of the Master’s life on earth, 
with those who could declare like St. John that they had seen 
and handled Him. The following is the account given by 
Selden, from ancient records, of the discovery of Arthur’s tomb: 
“Henry II. in his expedition to Ireland heard it affirmed by 
bardish songs that in Glastonbury (made almost an island by 
the river's embracements) Arthur was buried between two 
pillars. He gave commandment, therefore, to Henry de Blois, 
then Abbot, to make great search for the corpse, which was 
found in a wooden coffin some sixteen foote deepe; and after- 
wards they found a stone on whose lower side fixt a leaden cross 
with his name inscribed.” 

Arthur dead, there was no longer any barrier that could check 
the advance of the Saxons and Angles, and within a few years 
they invaded Northumbria, and pushed on to Scotland. The 
Cymric tribes of the north migrated in large numbers into Wales, 
where they founded royal houses. It is averred by some modern 
writers that they brought their Arthurian traditions with them . 
and localised them in Cornwall and South Wales. This, how- 
ever, says Mr. Ward, of the British Museum, in his learned and 
exhaustive article on “Romance” in the supplement to the 


“ Encyclopedia,” is difficult to prove. We should rather be 
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inclined to believe that no such transplanting process is needed 
to account for the presence of such traditions in the south and 
west as well as in the north of Britain. “In the days of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth,” we quote Mr. Ward, “when the Cornish legend 
was firmly established, Arthur is said to have won victories near 
Loch Lomond. . . His favourite castle was at merry Carlisle.” 
Doubtless there is strong evidence of his activity beyond the 
Tweed and the Cheviots, but evidence no less worthy of credence 
associates him with the places already specified, with Cornwall 
and Somersetshire, the Severn and the Usk. 

It is difficult not to think that the songs of the Welsh bards 
were indigenous, the growth of the soil, not merely the echo of 
patriotic feelings whose source was elsewhere. These bards 
were the survivors of the ancient Druids, their chants celebrated 
the struggle of Briton against Saxon, and the chronicles place 
the earliest mentioned by history in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
thus making Taliesin, Llywarch, Hen, &c., contemporary, or 
nearly so, with Arthur. In the northern districts flourished 
other and equally eminent bards, such as Aneurin and Merdwinn; 
the recitals of all possessed the peculiarities of Celtic poetry, the 
fervour of imagination that seizes upon facts, and at once invests 
them with a mysterious and supernatural colouring. In the 
songs of Taliesin, the father of Arthur has already become a 
mythological personage ; the bard apostrophises him as “king of 
shadows, hidden and impenetrable one, orderer of battles ;” his 
shield is the rainbow; he assumes the form of a cloud when 
visiting the mother of Arthur ; in short, he has a strange resem- 
blance to a Greek god. His monument is Stonehenge, raised 
by the enchantments of Merlin in a single night. Myryrian, in 
his “Elegy of Uther Pendragon,” sings, “ Blessed is Arthur, and 
the glory of his face, that shines in the battle when all is tumult 
around!” Our modern poet has taken up this praise of Arthur 
when he writes of 

** The light and lustrous curls 
That made his forehead like a rising sun.” 

Many of the names that figure in the subsequent romances are 
found in this bardic verse; Kay the senechal, and Bedivere, date 
from these early compositions; here, too, the altercations of 
Guinevere with her husband find record, and Arthur's unhappy 
domestic life becomes matter of history. Sacred, no less than 
secular, channels preserve the memory of the idolised leader. 
The exploits of Arthur were related in the life of “ Dubric the 
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high Saint,” and chanted in Llandaff Cathedral for centuries 
previous to Geoffrey of Monmouth. In the “ Acts of St. Gildas” 
the siege of Glastonbury is noted, with other incidents of Arthur's 
career ; also he is mentioned in the life St. Kentigern, Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Patriotism and religion were closely allied in those 
days, and as later in Brittany, the high deeds of the national 
deliverer were “ put into verse, that they might be sung in the 
churches, and remembered for ever.”* The triads of the Welsh 
bards, often alluded to by antiquarian writers, were of later date 
than any of these; they consisted of three lines each, containing 
three axioms, or the attributes of three persons. We cannot 
explain them better than by giving a modern example, published 
by the present Lord Lytton in his poems, and called “ Aristo- 


cracy ” 
< — 
**To thee be every race 
Noble ; all women virgins ; every place 
A temple ; know thou nothing that is base. 


The triads restore Arthur to reality ; the want of discrimination 
between actual beings and the forces of nature, which is a 
characteristic of all primitive poetry, has vanished before the 
light of a clearer intelligence ; no longer is Arthur the son of a 
god, he has no magical sword, he is not a constellation in the 
heavens, where the exalted conceptions of the dawn-singers had 
placed him, the Bear, in Welsh, being called the chariot of 
Arthur. He sleeps with his slain soldiers, instead of any such 
celestial apotheosis, on the battlefield of Camlan. 

We must retrace our steps, after noticing these first artless 
memorials, so interesting as the foundation of a literature, and 
turn to another phase of the Arthurian legend, its removal to 
the soil of Brittany. Simultaneously with the Roman abandon- 
ment of Britain, a stand for freedom had taken place in 
Armorica; impoverished by the imperial taxes, desolated by 
pirates, suffering the exactions of the conqueror without enjoying 
the protection due to a domain of the empire, the people were 
profoundly disaffected ; the earliest Breton lays personify Rome 
as a proud and shameless woman ; they speak of “famine white 
as snow,” of the black eagles quarrelling over their barren landes ; 
they cry, “ The plain is bare ; only the great trees rise from the 
naked earth.” The despairing Armoricans took advantage of the 
home troubles that obliged the imperial armies to concentrate 
their strength upon Italy, and proclaimed the fall of the empire, 





* “ Barsaz- Bréiz,” 
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in 409. Soon after this date began the flow of emigration from 
our own shores, and especially from South Wales and Cornwall, 
by which the ancient Armorica was repeopled and cultivated, 
and its nationality changed like its name, which soon became 
“ Bretagne,” after the mother-country. The new colonists had 
fled across the seas under sore stress of oppression from the 
victorious Saxons, Picts, and Scots ; in the latter half of the fifth 
century the war of extermination began to be checked awhile by 
Arthur’s triumphs, which delayed for a time the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement in our island. But if the fugitive British took with 
them the sad story of their sufferings and humiliation, it may 
well be believed with what joy and pride they received the 
tidings that a, native hero had arisen before whom the crucl 
enemy had everywhere fled, and how the name. of Arthur was 
cherished, and his tradition identified with the new country 
peopled by men of his own race. Constant communication took 
place between the old and the new Britain, and henceforth the 
legends of the two countries are inextricably blended beyond all 
possibility of separation, the emigrations continuing for about 
[50 years, and affording ample opportunity for the transplanting 
of the popular versions of Arthur’s story. The Bretons have 
always possessed the gift of clothing their history in the: colours 
of poetry ; to this day thousands of popular songs are known by 
the peasantry ; the image of the great British prince came to 
them already transfigured by regret, by the longings of exile, 
and a worship passionate in its intensity soon surrounded it like 
an aureole. Not only is he a poetised memory of the lost 
fatherland, he is a local hero, a son of the soil ; the imagination 
of the peasant must attach itself to visible objects, and no 
scenery lent itself to the fostering of legend like that of Brittany, 
with its wild, desolate coast, its rock-strewn ocean, the eternal 
problems of its mysterious temples and avenues of mighty 
stones, reared by unknown races in honour of an unknown 
religion. No wonder that the Celtic imagination, melancholy 
and fertile, busied itself amid the stimulation of such scenes ; 
the dream-haunted race who thinly peopled this gloomy region 
lived, so to speak, on black bread, and on marvels, and Arthur 
was ever the central figure, the object of a “culte” equal to that 
paid to the saints themselves. In the “ Barsaz-Bréiz” we find 
that “the like of Arthur never was found on earth;” his praise, 
as has been said, was sung in the churches along with the anti- 


phons and chants of the religious offices ; his image in sculptured 
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stone was placed over the porches, as at the Church of Perros 
transfixing the dragon like another St. George. His court was 
held at Kerdluel ; his castle was in the woods of Hiielgoat, in 
wild Finistére; even an island of Avalon was found for his 
burial-place, although with unconscious inconsistency the Bretons 
refused to believe that he was really dead. 

First predicted by the bard Merlin in his “ Avellanan,” the 
return of Arthur had passed into the Breton traditions, and a 
belief in it took deep root in the popular faith. Alain de Lisle 
writes, in the first half of the twelfth century, that one would be 
stoned who should dare to assert in Brittany that Arthur was 
dead. That the same persuasion existed in Cornwall is shown 
by an incident in the tour of the monk Herman, in 1113; he 
described a free fight which took place in St. Petroc’s Church, 
near Bodmin, between some sceptical servants of his own 
monastery at Laon, who declined to accept the tradition of 
Arthur's existence, “not of their own parish,” and a native of 
the country. These local jealousies were not uncommon, and 
this little episode shows the Arthurian fervour existing in 
Britain, no less than across the Channel. 

In the time of our Henry II. the Bretons desired that the son 
of the monarch might be called “ Arthur,” so that he might 
prove their wished-for prince. This fond faith was ridiculed by 
the Trouvéres, with whom “espoir Breton” was a byword for 
hopeless and vain expectations. The prolific poetry of Brittany 
finds mention in our own Chaucer :— 


These old gentil Bretons in hir dayes 

Of diverse avectures maden layes, 

Rimeyed in hir firste Breton tongue, 

Which layes with hir instrumens they songe. 


The non-survival of these compositions should not cause any 
doubt of their real existence. They are not, indeed, to be found 
in any library in Europe, but as they were entirely superseded 
by the Norman-French versions little care would have been used 
to preserve relics of what was looked upon as a barbarous dialect. 
Giraldus Cambrensis declares, indeed, that few of the Welsh 
poems were twritfen, any more than those Bas-Breton verses we 
have described, and it would be gratuitous to assume, because 
the obscure originals have perished, that those men of reputation 
who claim to have had knowledge of them were impostors. 

We pass to the next stage of our subject—the adoption of 
the Arthurian story by the Trouvéres, and the consequent firm 
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foothold secured by it in European literature. The fanciful, 
graceful embroideries worked upon the Breton texture by the 
Norman minstrels has, doubtless, in some measure disguised the 
original stuff; yet, if truth is adorned in such poetry, it cannot 
be said to be destroyed. The popularity of these alien legends 
among poets of another race is easily explicable ; the Norman 
“trouveurs ” wrote principally for the amusement of the Norman 
monarchs of England, who, in their capacity of French and of 
English sovereigns, felt an interest in these national traditions of 
their various possessions. For it must be remembered that, as 
Dukes of Normandy, the English kings were lords of Brittany ; 
and Alain, duke of that province, was a companion of the Con- 
queror, who bestowed upon him 442 lordships in this island, 
many Breton seigneurs receiving similar grants. Long before 
this date, as we have seen, the relations between the two 
countries were intimate, and an edict of Edward the Confessor 
had ordained that in regard to these ancient relations all Ar- 
morican Bretons travelling in his kingdom should enjoy the 
rights of English citizens; thus it is easy to account for the 
continual interchange of traditions, the community of thought 
and feeling. The Breton minstrels were popular with our 
Norman kings because they celebrated them as deliverers of 
England from the heathen Saxons, as inheritors of Arthur ; 
Merlin’s prophecy foretold the arrival of a people from Neustria, 
armed with sword and lance, conquerors of the tyrants. Henry 
II., from whose reign dates the wonderful and teeming growth 
of Arthurian romance, loved to hear the chants of the Bretons, 
and their bards frequented his Court.* In deference to the pre- ° 
vailing taste it was that Geoffrey of Monmouth compiled his 
famous “ British History,” in Latin, published 1151, from mate- 
rials supplied by Walter Calenius, Archdeacon of Oxford, who 
had collected them during his travels in Brittany. A more 
primitive version existed in the Welsh bardic chants and records, 
to which, indeed, some of the French poets ascribe their inspi- 
ration—for example, the celebrated Marie de France and 
Guillaume li Clercs, who both declare that they founded their 
“lais” on MS. preserved at the monastery of St. Aaron, in the 
county of Glamorgan, a neighbourhood inhabited by many of the 
conquering Flemings, compatriots of Marie. The “ History” of 
Geoffrey was, as said by Campbell the poet, a grand “ prose 





* Giraldus Cambrensis, 
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reservoir” receptive of Arthurian legend; almost at once it was 
versified in Norman by the Trouvére Robert Wace, whose 
romantic composition, dedicated to Queen Eleanor, achieved the 
highest popularity among cultivated persons at home and 
abroad. It was called “ Le Brut d’Angleterre,” in allusion to the 
spurious genealogy which gave to Arthur his descent from an 
imaginary Trojan Brutus.* From henceforth the Arthurian 
story was the fashion in Europe. The earliest known 
French author referring to any portion of the cycle of legends 
is the Troubadour Raimbaut Court of Orange, 1150, who 
mentions Tristan, that world-renowned hero of romance ; 
but the most eminent of the romance-poets is, perhaps, 
Chrétian de Troyes, who is a master of flowing verse, and 
of the art of story-telling, and whose works comprised 
“ Perceval,” a Holy Grail poem; “The Chevalier de la 
Charette,” a story of Lancelot; “Li Contes d’Erec,” the sub- 
ject of “ Enid,” &c. As to his sources, he tells us that the MS. 
from which he drew the romances of “ Tristan” and “ Perceval,” 
were given him by the Prince Philippe d’Alsace, and the MS. of 
“Lancelot du Lac” by the Countess of Flanders ; this latter is 
said by the Comte de Tressau to have been composed for Louis 
le Gros before 1120, and that the marvels of the Holy Grail were 
amply set forth in a book preserved at the Abbey of Fécamp. 
The author of the French prose MS. of “ Tristan,” from which 
Chrétien worked, he declared to be a certain Luc du Gast, who 
is regarded as apocryphal by Sir W. Scott and others, but not 
by an eminent French antiquary the Abbé de la Rue, who 
considers this judgment as too sweeping. This Luc was 
Seigneur of Gast, in Calvados, but as a descendant of the con- 
quering Norman race he lived near Salisbury, where he professes 
to have seen the records of King Arthur, and the story of the 
Grail in the archives of the Cathedral. Walter Map—the most 
illustrious of our own prose romance-writers—declares that he, 
too, had followed this Latin text. 


(Ze be continued.) 





* A translation of this poem was made into a rude kind of English verse by 
Layamon, a priest of Ernleye, and is one of the earliest known specimens of versifiy 
cation in our language. 








GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
HOUSES. 





JOHN BARKER & CO. 


“AH,” said an old friend a few days ago, “when we lived in 
Kensington soon after I was married, our house was surrounded 
by fields and market gardens.” 

But we are not going to lament the past. We look rather 
with pleasure to the rapid and healthful advance of a neighbour- 
hood which young as it is in comparison with others, is as solidly 
flourishing as any, and far more interesting than most of the 
London districts. Its past history is full of interest, and bound 
up with many eventful circumstances. Kensington has always 
been peopled with great and famous personages. This quarter 
has been the home of painters, that street has held famous 
actors ; at this day it numbers more Members of Parliament 
among its denizens (some seventy from each House) than any 
other locality can boast. But we are not going to occupy our- 
selves with the circles of the artistic world, or the “ upper ten,” 
our path, for the moment, leads us into the world of commerce. 
We are going to walk through and through, and learn the history 
of the most remarkable trading house in Kensington. It is 
worth learning about, for we shall gather from it some of the 
principles of modern trade, something of the method by which 
giant businesses are conducted, something of the produce, fore- 
sight, sagacity, and tact that are needed in the organising and 
daily management of an establishment which aims at providing 
for the wants of a vast community. 

There are few persons resident in Kensington to whom the 
name of John Barker is not a familiar household word in these 
days ; but ten years ago the very walls of the house of Barker 
were yet unbuilt, the foundations of the great establishment now 
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so widely known in the world of trade and commerce, were yet 
unlaid. 

The history of the house is brief and brilliant, and the annals 
of trade scarcely contain a parallel instance of success so quickly 
yet so surely obtained. Long before commencing operations at 
Kensington, Messrs. Barker had scen and recognised the growing 
capabilities of the place, and the existence of their house under 
the happiest circumstances to-day, sufficiently proves the correct- 
ness of their calculations. There was a natural amount of oppo- 
sition at first, but the excellent wares they offered at most 
reasonable prices soon won them customers, not only from all 
parts of London, but from the country and the provinces, and 
whatever may have been the opinion of neighbouring tradesmen 
ten years ago, they are pretty unanimous now in allowing that 
Messrs. Barker's enterprise has developed the neighbourhood, 
and brought prosperity to others. A hundred lesser crafts 
float pleasantly on the tide of his prosperity. 

The house of Barker & Co. can afford to look generously upon 
the affluence which they have been mainly instrumental in 
bringing to their neighbours in trade. For if they have helped 
others to extend the bounds of their connection, their own busi- 
ness has extended widely enough to gratify a more than moder- 
ate ambition. Their vans traverse all London. They are 
sought now by manufacturers who, long accustomed to transac- 
tions through the “ middle-man,” were at first chary of doing 
business with them, The principal towns of the Continent 
furnish them with silks and cloths; America: sends ironware 
and miscellaneous goods, and the marts of Japan are ransacked 
for those exquisite articles which are so much in favour 
at this time. There are more than 15,000 customers, of 
whom the heads of the house have no personal knowledge. 
The indoor staff alone numbers over 350. This is one of those 
universal establishments which the wants of recent days has 
called into existence, and which has a great advantage over the 
modern “ Stores” in possessing one single head and organiser, 
whose personal interest it is to develope and supervise all de- 
partments. Two houses, Nos. g1 and 93, High Street, Ken- 
sington, at first sufficed to contain the business of the firm, with 
a staff of some eighteen assistants. At this time it was not 
possible to purchase a pair of gentlemen’s kid gloves in Kensing- 
ton, and one can readily understand under such circumstances, 
that when Messrs. Barker opened a gentleman's department, it 
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met with ready patronage. Other branches of business were 
added from time to time as opportunities presented themselves, 
until the staff reached over 350 in number, and more than twenty 
houses were held by the prosperous firm. 

No magic has been used in the building up of this flourishing 
business, save and except the magic of wise, skilful, and liberal 
management, but the best principle of the stores system, the 
principle of “cash down,” has been maintained from the first. 
The real secret of success has been that good articles have 
been sold for good money. The cash system has saved the 
firm from bad debts, and they have, in consequence, been 
enabled to lay before their customers a constant fresh 
supply of articles purchased at first hand. Then there has been 
a sagacious choice of helpers; every one who has ever entered 
the service has been selected by the head of the firm, and the 
care shown in choosing assistants has been afterwards extended 
to placing them in the various positions for which each showed 
himself to have most aptitude and ability. A very important 
point is the engagement of buyers.. Without good buyers a 
house of this kind would quickly fall. The tricks of the 
trade are innumerable, and a buyer one degree less ‘cute than 
those of whom he buys is considered fair prey, and through 
him his employer suffers considerably. Messrs. Barker bring 
all goods direct from the manufacturers, sending to them their 
own trained men, who, apart from the question of integrity, 
are personally interested in making the best possible terms for 
the firm. soik 

Then there has been superb organisation. The spirit of 
method reigns throughout. There is order from the highest to 
the lowest department, and each one is regulated: upon the 
strictest principles. Each assistant has his or her work clearly 
written out, and method and order are carried to such perfection 
that the slightest irregularity is instantly traceable to its source. 
Ifa piece of silk is out of place, a room undusted, or a chair 
upset, the fault can be brought home at once. There lies before 
us a copy of the rules of the establishment, which have been 
framed with an amount of care and patient thought that call for 
the highest approval. To each rule is attached a fine, and 
though possessing its disadvantages, Messrs. Barker have found 
upon the whole, that the system of fining is the system best 
calculated to preserve order, and instil habits of method, 
punctuality, briskness, and courtesy. But Messrs. Barker are 
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not content with merely training their assistants to good business 
habits, and keeping a close watch that they do nothing detri- 
mental to the interests of the firm; they extend their care over 
the interests of their employds. From the beginning of the year 
to the end they have their huge staff under their own watch 
and keeping. They leave the shop to enter, under the samc - 
roof, bright, cheerful, healthy rooms, provided for their use in 
the hours of freedom. The men have their smoking room, the 
girls their sitting room. A large and well-stocked library 
furnishes them with a variety of literature. The men have their 
cricket, rowing, football, and tennis clubs ; whilst the girls have 
their singing-class, and such other light amusements as. their own 
tastes suggest. The rooms are modestly but tastefully furnished, 
bright Persian rugs are strewn over the floors, and with flowers 
in vases, and pictures on the walls, give an air of cheerfulness 
and gaiecty to the domestic surroundings. The dining room, 
which is over a hundred feet in length, is singularly light and 
airy for a basement room. Each one has his or her seat marked 
in a list hanging on the wall, and the meals, which are served in 
“sets,” pass off without hurry or confusion, the buyers always 
occupying a separate table. Close to the dining room is the 
kitchen, fitted with patent range and large gas stove, and oven, 
besides, for the cooking of the requisite number of legs of mutton 
and rounds of beef. Beer is supplied from Messrs. Barkers’ 
brewery in Kent, sixty or seventy barrels being received at once, 
and not less than two consumed cach day. The bedrooms 
are as clean, light and airy as all the other rooms, each bedroom 
being supplied with a fire-escape, which every one is trained to 
use in case of need. The order and method which reign in the 
domestic quarters is carried out with even more strictness and 
precision in the business department, and at night the superin- 
tendent could tell you to a bandbox what goods had been 
received into the house, and what quantities had been delivered 
to the different departments, numerous as they are. 

Upstairs is the Fancy Toy Department, where may be seen 
a rich variety of articles collected from all parts of the world. 
Space will not allow us to dwell in detail on the contents of the 
many departments Messrs. Barker's establishment contains. 
We passed from room to room through bewildering mazes of 
rich and lustrous silks and satins, cachemeres and cloths, 
mantles and costumes, hats and bonnets of every degree, from 
the child’s seaside hat to bonnets fit for Beauty to wear in the 
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Park. Delicate laces that might provoke the envy and admira- 
tion even of the wealthy, hung in delicate cobweb-like festoons 
about us. There are some designs here of marvellous beauty, 
and some few specimens not shown to chance customers, of the 
old Greek patterns that rarely find their way into retail houses. 
From laces we pass through feathers and ribbons and a perfect 
bower of artificial flowers. In this latter department Messrs. 
Barker employ a number of skilled hands who work upon the 
premises. Gradually from the departments of beauty and 
poetry we pass into the demesne of the useful and homely, the 
boot and shoe department being a sort of border land between 
the two with its high buttoned walking boots and its tiny 
embroidered satin slippers. Wholly homely and useful, good 
and complete is the household department of beds and bedding, 
blankets and linen, carpets and floor-cloths, ironmongery and 
cutlery of every description. The tailoring department if less 
attractive in appearance than the rooms containing the silks and 
satins that clothe the fairer sex, is no less abundantly supplied 
with the best goods, whilst the mourning department undertakes 
not only costumes but the whole conduct of a funeral. 

To this large establishment, Messrs. Barker have, during the 
last year added an extensive provision store, and we believe 
still further extensions are contemplated by this able and 
successful firm in the future. 


BON MARCHE. 


Not the least remarkable feature of the century is the growth 
of huge trading establishments all over the country, establish- 
ments devoted exclusively to retail trades, and therefore de- 
pendent for their prosperity upon an enormous number of 
customers. Scores of them have sprung up since the co-opera- 
tive movement first showed what could be done by a system of 
ready-money purchases and sales, but while the majority have 
been initiated by means of capital subscribed by a large number 
of supporters, the Bon Marché, one of the greatest of all, was 
founded by a single man. Mr. Smith, the originator of this 
enterprise, poured money into it, as the bricklayers poured water 
into the mortar which helped to build the walls. Mr. James 
Smith formed an opinion that a great retail store in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Brixton would be useful and profitable, and he spent 
a vast sum of money in carrying it out. In 1875 the land on which 
the Bon Marché now stands consisted of open field and market 
gardens. The neighbourhood was straggling, and the shopkeepers 
were struggling. It was neither town nor country, neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. Mr. Smith, however, was keen 
enough to discern the germs of future prosperity. It was the 
great highroad from London to the south, and more important 
still, there were the Brixton station of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway and the Loughborough Road station of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, the two lines 
giving it connection with all parts of the metropolis, with the 
day population of London increasing by millions, and the resi- 
dent population decreasing in almost the same ratio, no great 
prophetic skill was necessary to predict a healthy growth for the 
southern suburbs. The magnitude of Mr. Smith’s ideas, how- 
ever, would have disconcerted even those who possessed the 
truest instinct as to the future of the district. When the works 
were commenced wiseacres predicted either ruin for the pro- 
jector, or a perfect Dead Sea of desolation for all around. If it 
failed, they said, it was nothing less than they expected ; if it 
succeeded, then all the tradesmen of the neighbourhood would 
be driven away or made bankrupt. Mr. Smith kept on the even 
tenour of his way. Brick and marble, and wood, shaped by 
cunning workmen, were placed in position, and in a fabulously 
short space of time a building, believed to be larger than Stewart's 
famous marble store in New York, was ready to receive its 
equipment. No less than £75,000 had been expended before a 


reel of cotton or a packet of pins was brought within the walls. 


Even this sum does not now represent all the money that has 
been sunk in the building. The growth of the business was so 
rapid that extra accommodation soon became necessary, and it 
was provided. At the present time, additions involving an ex- 
penditure of from £15,000 to £20,000 are about to be made. 

A needle in a bottle of hay would be almost as difficult to find 
as the stock of an ordinary tradesman in such a building as the 
Bon Marché, where the one man orders pounds, the proprietor 
of the other orders tons. Some idea of the extent of the stock 
may be gained when we state that goods of the value of between 
£40,000 and £50,000 are always on the premises. They consist 
principally of what the Americans call “dry goods,” with hard- 
ware and furniture. Under these heads come a countless num- 
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ber of departments, until all the products of the world, “from 
China to Peru,” are ranged with method and taste before the 
eyes of the customers. 

The building covers more than an acre of ground, and on 
each floor (there are four of them) nearly the whole of the 
space is open from end to end—indeed, on passing through the 
doors the first feeling is one of freedom; the arrangement is 
more like that of the Crystal Palace than of a shop. Instead 
of long counters with long rows of young men behind them, 
and long rows of chairs before them, the goods are so arranged 
that you can inspect them from any point of view, and can 
cross and re-cross the rooms at pleasure, without following any 
particular path or being jostled by anybody. More unusual 
still, you may even examine an article without being pestered 
to buy it! The rooms are well and even elegantly fitted, and 
there is a staircase that might more properly belong to an art 
gallery. A tour through the building with an able guide is very 
interesting, but even the most vivid description of its contents 
would hardly be acceptable to the reader. We may, perhaps, 
briefly give an outline of the things that money will buy at the 
Bon Marché. Descending to the basement we find the tailoring, 
carpet, and mercery departments, with others of less importance. 
The clothes are made on the premises, not worked in some fever 
den in Whitechapel, and sent home to carry infection into quiet 
households. The ground floor is stored with goods of a lighter 
and more elegant description. Here is glass that sparkles like 
an iceberg; ware that Wedgwood would not have despised ; 
jewellery that a Buckingham would not have been ashamed to 
wear. Books, pictures, perfumes, drugs, Berlin wool and fancy 
needlework, haberdashery, lace, prints, calico and stuff goods, 
go to make up the immense store, beneath which the shelves 
and counters groan. The first floor is sacred to ladies; not 
that gentlemen are not allowed there, but as it is devoted ex- 
clusively to articles of feminine apparel and children’s dress, 
there are few of the sterner sex who would not prefer descent 
into a coal mine, or a balloon voyage. Perhaps the handsomest 
and most elegantly fitted part of the building, it is, however, 
well worth a visit, even at the risk of intrusion. Everything 
that can tend to the convenience of lady buyers seems to have 
been provided ; there are private rooms for fitting dresses, and 
even a room artificially lighted, in which the effect of evening 
costumes may be ascertained, Variety of goods brings with it 
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variety of price, and costumes may be bought from seven 
shillings and sixpence to fifty guineas. The second floor con- 
tains nothing but furniture and ironmongery. 

The tranquility of the show-rooms is strangely contrasted 
with the animation of that part of the establishment into which 
the customer cannot penetrate. At the rear of the immense 
block which opens to the street, but connected with it, are the 
work rooms whence issues so large a portion of the useful 
articles that we have seen. Descending again to the basc- 
iment we discover the cause of the thunderous noise that often 
excites curiosity. The railway line is so close to the building 
that its railway arches have been utilized as workshops, and the 
rumbling which is thought to be thunder is found to be only 
the passage of a train, Carpenters’ and packers’ workshops, 
carpet planning rooms, tailors’ rooms, store rooms of every de- 
scription, fill up every nook and corner. The ceaseless clicking 
of the sewing machine greets the ear at every door. In one of 
the rooms at least fifty young women are at work, but it was 
not of such as them that Hood wrote his “Song of the Shirt.’ 
In a lofty, well-ventilated apartment they sit stitching away all 
day, apparently without loss of health or cheerfulness, and 
seem as well able to tear a character to ribbons as my ladies of 
Mayfair. 

Increased regard for the comfort of servants is one of the 
favourable signs of the day. Some of the largest London firms 
have of late years set a good example in this respect, and Mr. 
Smith, in establishing the Bon Marché, has also shown that he 
was not indifferent to the welfare of those who worked for him. 
The staff consists on an average of about 300 persons. About 
40 clerks are employed, 22 buyers are constantly engaged in 
making purchases for the firm, and about 150 assistants are re- 
quired to wait upon the customers. For this large staff neatly 
furnished rooms have been provided, in which they take their 
meals and their amusements. A smoking room and a music 
room have been built for their use, and a library is being formed. 
A band has been established, and has made such progress that 
public entertainments have been given without discredit to the 
performers or the firm. 

The Bon Marché soon acquired notoriety, and crowds of 
customers flocked to its doors. So many things can be brought 
within its walls, that ladies soon found how much more pleasant 
it was to go to one store and order half a dozen articles than to 
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go from shop to shop to obtain them. Being conducted also on 
the co-operative store system of ready money purchases and 
sales, cheapness became another characteristic of the firm’s trans- 
actions. Bitterly as the new store system has been reviled by 
retail tradesmen, there is no doubt that it offers great advantages 
to the consumer who can go with his purse in his hand. One of 
the greatest commercial problems of the day is how to reconcile 
the cash and credit systems. The latter has prevailed for cen- 
turies ; probably it originated with the husbandmen, who could 
neither pay his landlord nor his tradesmen until the autumn 
brought its harvest. The system became established, and in 
the end the man who did not want credit found that he had to 
pay for those who did. Then came agitation, and the founda- 
tion of large stores where exceeding cheapness was balanced by 
payment on the spot. The prosperity of the new organization 
has been a cause of astonishment to all, and of disappointment 
to many. The business done at the Bon Marché is so extensive, 
and the increase so great, that in one department alone the 
receipts in one month exceeded those of the corresponding 
month of last year by £1,000. | 

Mr. Smith, the founder of the Bon Marché, surrounded him- 
self with zealous and able assistants, and not merely brought 
them to his side, but retained them by rewarding their exertions. 
In this way he took into partnership his manager, Mr. Robert 
William Saunders, whilst in Mr. Henry Simons, the present 
general superintendent, he has another able man of business, and 
thus by discriminating liberality towards all ranks in his employ: 
he has ensured good and faithful service. 


THE RUTHIN MINERAL WATER WORKS. 


Not so very long ago people who were ill or were fashionable 
used to go to Bath or Cheltenham every year, as the season 
came round, to drink the waters, and for a certain number of 
weeks or months quaffed daily tumblers of a fluid which 
Sam Weller assures us tasted strongly of cold flat irons. 
The Chalybeate waters doubtless had their virtues, but 
there were people who could no more afford a pilgrimage to 
Bath than to Mecca, and notwithstanding all the medicinal 
properties of the native and foreign spa waters, they were com- 
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pelled to seck relief by some more accessible means. Under 
these circumstances it was only natural that as they could not 
go to the spring, the spring, or rather its waters, should be 
brought to them. Like most grand conceptions this one was 
remarkable for its simplicity, but it was not remarkable for its 
success, It was found that the fluid lost not only its freshness, 
but that great charm of the “ element” its purity, becoming fat, 
stale, and unprofitable. Then the chemist came forward, and 
gave us the mineral water without having recourse to the mineral 
spring. The healing draught that comes sparkling from the 
unknown storehouses of mother earth has been analysed and 
dissected until we know every ingredient that goes to its compo- 
sition, and we try to improve upon her recipe. With the pro- 
duction of artificial water the consumption has increased, and 
every year an enormous quantity is manufactured and sold. 

The works of Messrs. R. Ellis & Son, at Ruthin, North 
Wales, was among the carliest established for the production of 
those waters dating as far back as the year 1825. The first 
essential is a supply of absolutely pure water, and this the 
founder of the firm was careful to obtain. A drop well was 
sunk in the premises, and the most ingenious precautions were 
taken to prevent pollution from any source. In consequence, 
the water is perfectly free from organic matter, and the makers 


thus insure a foundation upon which it is a matter of compara- 


tive ease to build a goodly structure. Dr. Druitt says that the 
waters manufactured by Messrs. Ellis & Son, “as compared 
with those of a London manufacturer, are as pure white com- 
pared with faint yellow.” The original premises form but a 
small portion of the present imposing works. As the business 
grew, additional accommodation was required, and in 1867 
buildings were added which excited the astonishment of the 
simple-minded Welshmen. The business again outgrew the 
establishment, and in 1876, fresh additions were made, which, it 
was thought, would prove sufficient for many years. 

The long list of artificial waters is being added too almost 
every day, but the old favourites have not fallen off in general 
estimation. “Soda Water” is one of the most common, though 
it is not always what its name implies, some manufacturers, it is 
stated, purposely leaving out the alkali, from which it derives its 
name. “ Potass Water,” “Citrate of Potass Water,” “ Lithia 
and Potass Water,” the “Ruthin Seltzer Water,” “Champagne 
Lemonade,” and “ Ginger Beer,” are the principal waters made 
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by the firm, and besides being agreeable beverages, they are 
useful in various complaints. We need not detail at any length 
the mysteries of the manufacture, the ingredients which make a 
certain fluid, or the mode in which they are disposed. The 
visitor passes from the generating room, in which the gas is pre- 
pared that impregnates every article sent’out by the firm, to the 
vitriol room, full of heavy carboys, each containing 160 Ibs. of 
sulphuric acid for liberating the carbonic acid in the chalk 
brought to the works for that purpose, then to the machine 
room, in which the interesting process of filling the bottles is 
conducted. Here are twelve machines, each of which can fill 
about 3,600 bottles daily. Every bottle of soda or potass made 
at Ruthin contains 1§ grains of the bicarbonate of either alkali, 
creating a pressure of 120 lbs, to the inch. The pressure on the 
vlass bottles can be imagined ; it is so great indeed, that many 
dozens of bottles are broken every day, although the glass is 
from a quarter to half an inch in thickness. If done by hand a 
bottle cannot be fastened down at a pressure of more than three 
or four atmospheres, whereas the quantity of gas used at the 
Ruthin works raises the pressure to eight atmospheres. To 
prevent the waste of gas that would otherwiss ensue, a bottling 
machine has been invented by which the cork—the old-fashioned 
stopper being here employed in preference to any of the 
modern substitutes—is driven in by a plunger, worked by a 
powerful lever in the hand of the bottler, as soon as the gas 
rushes into the receptacle. It is then instantly fastened down 
with tinned iron wire, and the gas remains, securely imprisoned, 
like the genii in the “ Arabian Nights,” until the time arrives for 
it to recover its freedom. 

We need say little about the syrup room, cistern, and coppers, 
the bottle washing rooms, the store rooms, or the workshops. 
The bottle store room covers nearly an entire floor of the build- 
ing, and contains not less than one hundred and twenty ton 
weight of bottles ready to be filled for delivery. Not only are 
the hampers in which the bottles are packed to go abroad made 
on the premises, but the osiers of which they are made are 
grown by the firm. Huge piles have been brought from beds 
and piled in the yard, but even this quantity is not sufficient 
for the wants of the business, and large quantities have to be 
obtained from other sources. We may mention that to cleanse 
oily and very dirty bottles, an ingenious little machine has been 
invented by Messrs, Ellis’s foreman, The operation is performed 
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by means of steam, and with the assistance of the twelve machines 
erected by the firm, two men and a boy can purify a gross of 
bottles in half an hour. 

We have given but a brief account of the most extensive 
mineral water manufactory in the United Kingdom, an estab- 
lishment which is as noted for the cleanliness of its operations 
as for the perfection of its goods. The advantage it derives 
from the purity of its water is not suffered to be lost by any 
imperfection of treatment. The natural fluid alone, when 
charged with gas, is a delicious drink without any other chemical 
addition, and thousands of gallons of aérated water are annually 
sent away for table use. One of the earliest patrons of the firm 
was the Duke of Sussex, who was always supplied with 
the Ruthin mineral waters during his frequent visits to Sir 
WW. W. Wynn, “the King of Wales.” He personally gave 
permission to Robert Ellis to use the Royal arms. At the 
time the privilege was granted, the Queen, then Princess 
Victoria, was staying in Wales with her uncle, and more than 
one of her sons has shown a partiality for the Ruthin waters. 
The works, while bringing fortune to their owners, have brought 
prosperity to the quiet little Welsh town in which they were 
established. They have done more, they have given to the 
country pure wholesome beverages, far more healthful than the 
alcoholic drinks with which the nation is saturated. | 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. 


In the presence of a Brinsmead “Concert Grand,” one seems 
as far removed from the harpsichord of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries, as in the presence of a harpsichord, one would have 
thought himself removed from the sackbut which played when 
“ Nebuchadnezzar, the king, made an image of gold.” As the 
spinnet led up to the harpsichord, so did the harpsichord lead up 
to the pianoforte—the second is the natural development from 
the first. The spinnet you may study in leisurely fashion in 
that storehouse of pleasant and beautiful things, the South 
Kensington Museum ; but its place in the concert room knows 
it no more. The harpsichord, too, with its enrichment of 
painting, its quaint, pedantic mottoes, has gone the way of other 
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things musical, and is as wholly an instrument of the past as 
“the lyre of ancient Egypt.” Its day was done when it gave 
way to the grand piano which accompanied the King’s Birthday 
Ode on the 4th of June, 1795. The pianoforte made rapid 
advances in the good opinion of the musical world, and taking 
the place of honour as “the most charming and suitable single 
instrument for private use,” came to be considered an indispen- 
sable piece of household furniture. As fresh improvements were 
introduced into the manufacture, its uses were extended ; and as 
soon as pianos were made worth playing on, pianists were 


‘ ound to play on them—the piano created the pianist. The 


style of “execution” changed and improved with the changes 
and improvements in the manufacture; the method of a 
Rubenstein surpasses as far the method of a Clementi, as a 
modern “ concert grand” surpasses the feeble instruments which 
were in use at the beginning of the century. 

Amongst present day manufacturers a foremost place is given 
to the firm of John Brinsmead & Sons, of Kentish Town and Wig- 
more Street. The head of itis Mr. John Brinsmead, and his sons, 
Mr, Thomas Brinsmead, Mr. Edgar Brinsmead, and Mr. Horace 
Brinsmead are his partners. Mr. Brinsmead, senior,though a pros- 
perousand a wealthy man, still gives his timeas well as hisaffections 
to his business ; and not an instrument leaves the premises until 
its keys have felt his practised touch. The final and most 
important processes, “ touch,” “ voicing,” &c., are still his special 
province, and the skill he has acquired is the result of nearly 
half a century’s experience. Forty-five years ago he came from 
Devonshire to London, and with but few workmen to assist him, 


set to work as a piano manufacturer in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy — 


Square, his factory being at Chenies Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, and when this was not large enough to meet the rapidly 
increasing demand, the Brinsmead Works were specially erected 
in Kentish Town, where the manufacture has since been carried 
on. But year by year the number of orders has increased, until 
in the face of a demand which threatened to exceed the supply, 
the firm have had to build an additional factory. This, it is 
hoped, will be complete within a few days, when there will be 
no further delay in executing the orders which, at the time of 
writing, are estimated as sufficient to employ the staff of between 
two and three hundred hands fora period of nearly three months, 
There are seldom less than three or four hundred pianos in 
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course of manufacture ; fifty-five were sent away last week, and 
on one day the sales amounted to twenty three. 

In commenting on these latter transactions, the head of the 
firm observes parenthetically that the times just now are dull. 
Markets are found for the Brinsmead pianos in all parts of the 
civilised world ; and in Australia, for instance, long a stronghold 
of German manufacturers, the sale has been extensive. First- 
class Medals have been taken at every Exhibition of note since 
1861, and the highest prizes for uprights and grands at the 
three recent Exhibitions in Queensland, Sydney, and Melbourne, 
in addition to the Legion of Honour of France, accorded for the 
instrument exhibited at the late Paris Exhibition. Rewards 
such as these, in days of competition such as these, are more 
than gratifying ; and the head of the House may look back with 
complacency over the career which commenced five and forty 
years ago in a comparatively small shop in Charlotte Street. 

For the success of the firm has not been solely of a pecuniary 
character. There have been improvements introduced into the 
manufacture of pianos since John Brinsmead began business, 
some of which it is fair to surmise would not have been known 
had he rested in the trade of Cabinct-maker which gave him his 
earliest start. Musicians are indebted to him for more than one 
device for purifying and sweetening the tone of the piano, and 
for rendering it a pleasanter and more reliable instrument to play 
upon. With one improvement, in particular, the name of this 
firm will always be associated, viz., the arrangement technically 
known as the “check repeater action,” which has been so often 
and fully described. Quite recently Messrs. Brinsmead have 
patented a new construction of piano, which seems destined to 
upset the old tuning arrangements ; and fresh patents are about 
to be taken for a novel plan of sounding-board. 

But our readers are impatient to learn something of the pro- 
cess of manufacture, and we will delay them no further. It is 
only necessary to say by way of introduction to this part of the 
sketch that the firm are assisted by a staff of skilled and intel- 
ligent workmen, each one of whom is a specialist in his way, 
and that they are able to place the utmost reliance on their 
trusty overseers, Mr. Dettmer and Mr. Hall. 

This that we are now entering is the manufactory, in Grafton 
Road, Kentish Town. It was built about ten years ago, from 
plans of Mr. John Brinsmead, and is as complete as money and 
a knowledge of requirements combined could be expected to 
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make it. We start from the timber yard, where there are 
stacked upon all sides the products of a hundred forests of 
America, Spain, Germany, and Switzerland. The oak, walnut, 
mahogany, spruce-beech, pine—these are some amongst the 
woods that go to make up one or another kind of piano. There 
is timber of a single species to the value of £3,000 or £4,000, 
and the entire stock as it stands before us, would fetch not far 
short of £20,000. Here the blocks are undergoing the process 
of seasoning. On a shed close by, the drying process is com- 
pleted, and from there the wood is taken to the mill room. 

In the mill room each log is marked for a special use; this 
for sounding boards, and that for sides or “ends.” The buzz 
and whirr of machines is deafening, for there are at work in 
different parts of the room band and circular saws, squaring off, 
boreing and trying up and planing machines, and others. Planing 
machines are making square and true the surface and edges of 
planks in the rough; and others are cutting beams to be joined 
together more firmly than the solid piece. A noticeable feature 
in this room is the absence of belting and shafting, for by an 
arrangement which tends greatly to the safety of the workmen, 
this is carried below to the basement. In the engineer’s room, 
the iron frames, brought here in the casting, are being drilled 
and otherwise prepared for fixing in the piano. Many differ- 
ent frames are in course of preparation, and from this room 
they are carried to a small chamber where they are treated 
with a coating of japan, or bronzed, to give that rich gold colour 
which adds so much to the beauty of a highly finished piano. 
The advantages of the iron frame need no explanation to the 
musician, but to the uninitiated it may be said that they lie in 
an enormous increase of volume and power, and in permitting the 
use of a longer scale and heavier metal. In countries blessed or 
cursed with extremes of climate, pianos with the iron frame are 
indispensable, and everywhere they are desirable. From the 
mill room we ascend to an upper chamber where the “ back- 
men” and “belly-men” are at work. Here the timber which 
we saw in the rough in the mill room lies smooth and polished, 
and ready to be shaped for the back and the belly of the in- 
strument. When the back is completed, the sounding board, 
technically known as the belly, is adjusted. The sounding 
board, of fine and delicate wood, must be flawless and without 
blemish. It is a piece of work in itself, and if you strike it with 
your hand it gives a sound that is deep and melodious, In its — 
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natural state this was a part of some pine which rocked on the 
heights of a Swiss mountain; it entered Messrs. Brinsmead’s 
timber yard as a log of dead wood; and it is here already a 
thing of life, by reason of the sweet sound with which it answers 
the touch of your hand. Next comes the department devoted 
to the process known as “ marking-off.”. The instrument is now 
ready to receive the strings. These are of steel, which, up to 
the end of the second octave and a half, is covered with a coating 
of copper, varying in thickness for the bass and the treble notes. 
The strings commencing at the second half of the third octave 
are of steel, uncovered, and by passing them over an iron lip or 
bridge, notes of a bell-like clearness are produced. 

The Part-makers, whom we visit next, are twelve men, each 
engaged in making thirty complete sets of parts, whose labour 
therefore gives a gross amount of 360 sets in continuous course 
of production, in addition to which there is kept on hand a 
permanent stock of a thousand sets. In the “Fitting-up” Room, 
which represents the Cabinet department of the business, the 
instruments are brought forward to the stage, which finds them 
ready for the delicate processes of finishing, tuning, and regulat- 
ing, and here, it need hardly be said, they are in the hands of the 
best workmen. The work of veneering is one of the interesting 
features of the manufacture. The leaves or strips of veneer are 
furnished from the huge wart-like disfigurements of the oak and 
walnut trees. Veneer cutting is a French trade, and those 
engaged in it scour the countries of Asia and the European 
Continent in search of suitable trees. Their principal tool is an 
augur, with which they bore to the heart of the wood to test its 
quality. The lumps or “burrs” when cut from the trees, are sent in 
quantities to France, where they are sliced into veneers, and then 
sold to the merchants, The market price of veneers is high, and 
their cost to the manufacturer is increased by the circumstance 
that only that small part of the leaf which possesses a deep 
brown tint can be used for veneering. The strips which go to 
adorn the front and ends of the piano, are composed of innumer- 
able tiny pieces, cut and fitted with the utmost nicety. When all 
is done, when the regulator has finished his work, and the case has 
been polished till it glows again, the piano—a “Grand,” a“Cot- 
tage,” or a “Piccolo,” is carried down to the “Examining Room” 
(regarded by the men as a sort of Chamber of Horrors) where it 
is minutely inspected by a skilled superintendent, whose eye, and 
hand, and ear, are quick to detect the subtlest imperfection, 
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Several tuners are employed in this department, whose prac- 
tised fingers moving nimbly over the keys, summon from them 
most sweet music. There stand some dozen instruments—things 
of rare form and exquisite voice. A practised eye notes rapidly 
the marks of excellence, the scale perfect, the belly elastic, giving 
a long-drawn tone, finish regular throughout, touch equal in 
depth, firm yet responsive, and the work is pronounced to be 
perfect, and ready: to be sent to the showrooms in Wigmore 
Street. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Irish Songs and Ballads. By ALFRED P. GRAVES. 
Ireland & Co., Manchester. 


IN the volume before us a special section is allotted to “ Rustic 
Poems,” and of the “Songs and Ballads,” many deal with that 
side of existence which depends on healthy, humble labour. 
“The Mill Song,” “Jack the Jolly Plough-boy,” “Herring is 
King,” belong to this class, and they have a good swing and ring 
about them that smacks of out-door life and honest toil. We 
can fancy the fishermen chorusing as the herring-boat tacks 
across to make the harbour, and the light catches the dusky red 


sails— 


** Tt was in with the sails and away to shore, 

With the rise and swing, the rise and swing 
Of two stout lads at each smoking oar, 
After herring our king, herring our king : 
Sing, Hugamar fein am sovra lin, 

Tis we have brought the summer in.” 
“ The Smith's Song” is another of these vigorous popular chants, 
echoes of the forge, the mill, the field, the sea. Mr. Graves has 
embodied the picturesque side of many callings in a way that 
may well commend itself to those he celebrates. It is not an 
easy thing to be the mouthpiece of the people, and to steer a 
just course between over-simplicity—betraying the attempt to 
write down to a lower plane of cultivation—and elaborateness 
unsuitable to the subject. We remember a “Song of Praise for 
British Workmen” that appeared in Good Words, by Professor 
Stuart Blackie, which was an example of the difficulty mentioned. 
It was undoubtedly a noble glorification of labour, but it was 
impossible to conceive of a workmen singing it at his toil. But 
in the simple lays before us there is something both musical and 
manly, and we should be only too glad to hear of their adoption 
by the class so lovingly studied by the author. There cannot be 
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much amiss with the man who sings at his work, or even 
“whistles as he goes, for want of thought.” “Jack the Jolly 
Plough-boy” is a fair specimen of Mr. Graves’s popular songs, 
and we give it for the benefit of our readers:— 


** As Jack the jolly ploughboy was ploughing through the land, 

He turned his share and shouted to make his horses stand, 

Then down beside his team he sat, contented as a king, 

And Jack he sang his song so sweet he made the mountains ring. 
With his ta-ran-nan nanty ta, 
Sing ta-ran-nan tanty ta, 

While the mountains all ringing re-echoed the singing 
Of Ta-ran-nan tanty ta, 


‘Tis said old England's sailors, when wintry tempests War, 
Will plough the stormy waters, and pray for those on shore ; 
But through the angry winter the share, the share for me, 
To drive a steady furrow, and pray for those at sea. 

With my Ta-ran-nan nanty ta, &c. 


** When heaven above is bluest, and earth most green below, 
Away from wife and sweetheart the fisherman must go ; 
But golden seed I'll scatter beside the girl I love, 

_ And smile to hear the cuckoo, and sigh to hear the dove, 

With my Ta-ran-nan nanty ta, &c. 


**°Tis oft the hardy fishers a scanty harvest earn, 
And gallant tars from glory on wooden legs return, 
But a bursting crop for ever shall dance before my flail, 
For I’ll live and die a farmer all in the Golden Vale,* 
With my Ta-ran-nan nanty ta, &c.” 


“ Father O’Flynn ” is a lyric that would have rejoiced the heart 
of Charles Lever ; for convivial company it would evidently be 


hard to match the 
** Powerfullest preacher, and 
Tinderest teacher, and 
Kindliest creature in ould Donegal.” 


But Mr. Graves is equally happy in a vein more abounding in 
melancholy sentiment. Some of his ballads recall the flowing 
melodies of Moore; there is more than one that the master would 
not have been ashamed to ‘acknowledge. “The Flight of the 
Earls” is a supposed farewell of Tyrone and Tyrcainell, when, 
convinced that it was ruin to resist any longer the strength of 
the English rule, and that their’s was a lost cause, they fled to 
Spain. Hugh O'Neill was indebted to Elizabeth for rank and 
fortune, even life itself; saved from the fate that had overtaken 
his father, who was murdered in a family feud, he was educated 





* The Golden Vale in Tipperary and Limerick, 
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in England, and reinstated in his family honours. But the 
times were troublous, and the state of religious feeling made it 
almost equally impossible for a Protestant sovereign to be 
tolerant, or for a Romanist subject to be loyal. Tyrone con- 
spired with Philip II. against the English Queen, and after years 
of disturbance and open strife, his career as a patriot and con- 
spirator ended in exile. He was brave and skilful as a leader, 
and untainted by cruelty and barbarism. Ireland may legiti- 
mately enroll him as a national hero, although it might have 
been well for him and for his country if he had submitted to 
fate, and held his English-granted earldom as an English 
subject. 

“The Black '46” is a famine retrospect, sad enough in its over- 
true picturing of a scene in the terrible year; the creeping of 
the deadly white mist across the river, the sudden blight upon 
the white and purple blossoms, the sinking hearts of the un- 
happy peasants, as they saw the food perishing before their eyes, 
the “famine fever,” are simply, yet with a genuine pathos de- 
scribed. At last, the sound of the death-bell ceases; the iron 
knell is dumb, because no arm has any longer strength to toll 
it; the silence alone speaks, and it is eloquent of despair. This 
is the darkest study made by the author, and it would awake 
pity in the coldest heart. 

Not the least interesting feature in the collection is the series 
of translations from the Celtic. All our Western poetry may be 
said to have sprung from this source, and the matin-chant that 
was to develop into richer and more perfect harmonies, must 
needs have a peculiar fascination for us. Sadness characterises . 
Celtic poetry, from the sixth century onwards. <A delicious 
melancholy haunts its accents ; like the murmur of the wind in the 
pine-trees, we know not whether to call it sweet or sorrowful, so 
vague is it and yet so penetrating. There is no doubt that the 
picce entitled “ The Fairy Branch,” translated into verse by Mr. 
Graves from a tale in the Book of Ballymate, has high merit; 
after every allowance for the modern charm of its garb, the 
original beauty of the legend must be owned as great. “ Patrick 
and Oisin ” is a translation of a few verses of a Celtic poem, and 
is remarkable for the intense susceptibility to the influences of 
Nature, the song of birds—the grandeur of thunder, supposed to 
be an outcome of the modern spirit. “Childe Harold ” is fore- 
stalled by this singer of the dawn, taking deep delight in the 
fierce cry of the eagle, the scream of the sea-gull over the wave, 
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the sweep of the rushing river. The Saint says to the Bard :— 


‘** Thou hast never heard music like matin bells ringing, 
Or solemn psalms sung in the still summer morn."’ 


and Ojisin answers: 


‘* Though greatly thou praisest the songs of the clerics, 
I had rather lie listening down in the dale 
To the voice of the cuckoo of Letter Lee calling, 
Or the very sweet thrushes of green Glen-a-Sgail.” 

Mr. Graves tells us in his preface that many of his songs owe 
their prime impulse to Irish melodies as yet untouched by Moore. 
In the appendix he gives a few of the most striking airs. Be 
his inspiration whence it may, we are glad to acknowledge him 
as a true Irish poet. A word must be said for the outward 
appearance of his book ; it is prettily bound, and decorated with 
the bardic harp and the shamrock of Erin, and altogether is 
attractive. 


Song Bloom, by GEORGE BARLOW: Remington & Co, 


Mr. George Barlow’s eleventh, and latest, volume of verse 
lies before us as we write. Of the fechnigue of the poet, it is 
superfluous to say anything at this late hour, his claims to 
distinction among the younger. generation of poets having re- 
ceived cordial and unhesitating admission. We could, however, 
wish that Mr. Barlow were endowed with the faculty of sit- 
ting in severe judgment upon his own work, and of rigorously 
excluding all that does not reach his highest level. If such 
were the case, we cannot think that he would have per- 
mitted the book to be weighted with such an unequal lyric as 
the one entitled “To Venus,” which, as he admits in a note 
attached to the title, is simply “an experiment in rhyme.” Of 
course, Mr, Barlow does not fail to impart to the poem those 
qualities of warm, sunshiny colour, delicate thought, and melo- 
dious versification, which are as natural to him as is song to the 
skylark. In the face of all this, we feel compelled to say that 
throughout the poem, reason and clearness have been sacrificed 
to rhyme and rhythm, and the experiment is one which, in his 
own interest, he would do well not to repeat—at least, not in 
print. It would not be ungenerous to say that Mr. Barlow should 
lay seriously to heart his own advice to a brother-poet, given in 
this very volume :— 
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‘One true song is endless— 
One sweet hymn supreme ; 
Chant but one true, tender 
Song, and its wing’d splendour 
Back to thee shall render, 
Vea, though thy life be friendless, 
Joy deeper than a dream.” 


Keeping this feeling in mind, Mr. Barlow might be less volu- 
minous in production, but we certainly think he and his work 
would alike gain in the greatest of all the poetic qualities—con- 
centration of thought. "These remarks are not the result and out- 
come of a carping spirit, but are written in that sincere spirit of 
admiration which compels candour. 

The most notable feature of all Mr. Barlow’s work is his 
reverent sympathy with humanity, and his undimmed belief in 
the elevating and redeeming power of the beauty manifested in 
Creation. He possesses in truth the Greek power of seeing 
into the soul of beauty, and depicting with swift and unerring 
power, its relation to humanity and life. In this age of money- 
getting, there has arisen a passionate yearning for, and keen 
appreciation of, these infinite beauties of earth, and sea, and sky; 
and to those—and they are many—who are filled with this sym- 
pathy, Mr. Barlow's books must be ever welcome revelations. It 
is curious to note the virulency of attack which has in certain 
quarters greeted Mr. Barlow's work. His exquisite love-songs, 
full of the tenderest and most reverential spirit, have been, by a 
process of inuendo, represented as sensual and debased. Certain 
male-prudes seem to hold, as a sort of religion, the belief that the 
human love-passion is an unholy and degrading part of our 
nature, to be suppressed with sedulous care, and never to be 
spoken of save with maworm clevation of eye-whites. To these 
people it must indeed be odious to hear the bold and manly 
assertion that woman is, by right of her sex, the queen and 
creatress of creation. That Mr. Barlow does, occasionally, in a 
fervid moment, overstep the thin line that divides the sensuous 
from the sensual, we should be inclined to admit. Such small 
lapses cannot, however, justify the sweeping condemnations of 
the poet, which, read by a true-hearted nature, may recall Tenny- 
son's scathing, satirical verse :— 


“ You and I as well can look 
Whilted thought and cleanly life, 

As the priest above his book, r 
Looking at his neighbour's wife." 
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In the volume before us, more markedly than in any of its 
predecessors, there is formulated, what seems at first sight a re- 
volt against all established faith. If, however, we take into con- 
sideration the pure reverence which breathes through the many 
Hymns Mr. Barlow has written, and of which Song Bloom contains 
fine examples, we cannot accept the theory that Mr. Barlow is 
essentially irreligious. We incline, rather, to the belief that he 
posseses the power of standing almost entirely outside himself, 
and that therefore this apparent revolt is quite impersonal, the 
elements for it existing about him—he simply, synthetically 
building them up into symmetric and visible form. In this phase 
of his work (audacious as it undoubtedly is) Mr. Barlow’s charm 
of style never deserts him, and even the most orthodox of critics 
may forgive its Paganism, for the sake of its poetic force and 
beauty, and that the more readily, remembering that the gentle 
and pious Wordsworth, in view of the feverish thirst for wealth 
and neglect of nature in his day, exclaims :— 

‘Great God? I'd rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteous rising from the sea, __ 
And hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 

Song Bloom will, on the whoie, add to the reputation which its 
writer has already deservedly gained, and will do as much for 
genuine religion and morality as the works of his accusers. 
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A NOVEL. 
By Mks. HERBERT DAVY. 


AvutTuor or “‘ UNDER THE Rosz,” &c. 


(Continued from page 663.) 


CHAPTER XXIIL.* 
“ To die and part 
Is a less evil; but to part and live, 
There—there’s the torment.” —Zansdowne. 
THE mists of the night before still lingered, and drifting 
showers of rain were now blown landward by a stiff gale from 
off the sea. 

Very dreary looked the landscape, very dreary looked the sea; 
and Anah, leaving her scarce touched breakfast on the table, had 
retreated to the old fashioned window seat, and sat there, leaning 
her forehead against the panc. 

Her thoughts were in complete unison with the aspect out- 
side. In vain had she attempted to distract them. A pile of 
books lay on the seat beside her, and on the top an open volume 
of Byron which she had just been reading. Instead of diverting 
her mind, however, or calming it, the subject chosen only 
succeeded in impressing upon her more strongly the pain of her 
position ; the book lay open at this passage where her namesake 
Anah says :— 

“I should have loved 
Azaziel not less, were he mortal; yet 


© The following chapters to Chapter XXV inclusive, have been unfortunately 
misplaced, They should have appeared immediately before Part Fourth. 
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I am glad he is not. I cannot outlive him, 
And when I think that his immortal wings 
Will one day hover o’er the sepulchre 
Of this poor child of clay which so adored him, 
As he adores the Highest, death beconies 
Less terrible ; but yet I pity him : 
His grief will last for ages, or at least 
Mine would be such for him, were I the Seraph, 
And he the perishable, 
Aholibamah :— 
Rather say, 
That he will single forth some other daughter 
Of Earth, and love her as he once loved Anah, 
Anah:— 
And if it should be so, and she loved him, 
Better thus, than that he should weep for me!” 


Her glowing and sensitive imagination at once led her to 
identify herself with the Anah of Byron’s poem: Robert was her 
Azaziel, and in her heart she.called him so—with this difference 
only, that while she endowed him with all the Angelic attributes 
of the hero in the piece, she knew that he regarded hers as the 
higher, purer nature. Her love for him was of such an exalted 
kind she could have worshipped him as the Angelic being her 
exciteable imagination—with the assistance of. the poet—had 
depicted him. But she knew now that his love for her was 
different ; his spirit recognised in hers a kindred spirit which it 
adored, but with all that was mortal he loved her as a man loves 
mortal woman; and this was her greatest sorrow, undefined and 
unpronounceable, yet not less true because a secret and a 
mystery. 

Now it was with Anah as with one who, after long dallying in 
a beauteous Eden, had at length plucked the fruit from the tree 
of knowledge—that fruit which in the distance is so luring, but 
alas, when once tasted of, brings death. To her, good and evil 
had ceased to be only words vaguely expressing abstract ideas ; 
they now began to assume almost tangible forms, reversing in 
her mind their recognised signification. 

In her case the newly acquired knowledge taught her that she 
must fly from him whom she believed to be the embodiment of 
all good, and must go out alone into what would seem to her 
utter darkness, She must fly-—and fly quickly, leaving no trace, — 
no clue behind—taking her secret with her. She would go far 
away, and bury herself and it in some remote corner of the earth; 
and perhaps when she had passed thus silently for ever out of 
Robert’s sight, it might so be that he would in thought look 
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back on their sweet short intercourse as on a bright spot in his 
life. That he should in after time be able to so look back 
without regret—believing her then as good and pure as now he 
deemed her, was her one prayer—the sole hope to which she 
clung. 

When Anah once resolved on any course of action, she was 
not one to delay or dream the time away. She rose resolutely 
from her seat in the window, walked across to the door, and 
listened; then, hearing nothing, ran quickly up to the bedroom 
on the floor above, and began taking some articles of clothing 
from the wardrobe. She selected a few things hastily and 
packed them in a handbag. She next looked at her little store 
of money; alas, there were only a very few coins remaining, but 
recollecting that she had read of heroines selling their jewels in 
default, she made a parcel of such of her ornaments as seemed 
most valuable, and placed that also in her bag. 

“I will leave here as soon as it is dark to-night,” she thought. 
“ Now all is ready, I shall but have to dress and go—it does not 
matter where—so that I am far away from here. Neither does 
it matter what becomes of me. I wish I were lying deep 
down in that restless, tumbling, angry sea, anything would 
be better than to lead the life which I am leading now—de- 
ceiving as I must still do all who are kindest to me.” 

She had been too absorbed to hear what was going on below; 
but just then the housekeeper knocking at the door, looked in: 
“ Sir William Chester is here, Miss Desmond.” And sq saying 
she departed. | 

Thus was Anah roused from her despondent mood. “ What 
could have induced this visit?” was her first thought, for to her 
at this moment it was most inopportune. Her second was, “it is 
kind and good of him to come. It is well that I may have this 
chance to thank him for all his kindness to me before I go away 
for ever.” 

She gave a few hasty touches to her disordered hair, then 
trying to compose her thoughts as best she could, she descended 
the stairs and entered the sitting room where Sir William 
awaited her. 

He was standing with his back to the light, so that she could 
not see his face. He did not attempt to take her hand, but 
seemed rather to draw back as she approached; and the smile 
died from her lips and the light from out her eyes, and a strange 
pallor overspread her countenance at his words. 
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“Mrs. Dacre—” he commenced sternly. 

She looked at him wildly, then catching at the table for 
support, she gasped: “I am not! Iamnot! At least— 

“It is not of the slightest use attempting to prolong this 


wretched farce. I know your story from the beginning until 


now—the whole miserable, disgraceful history. Sit down, Mrs 
Dacre,” he said, seeing she was trembling, so that she could 
scarcely stand. “And before I say what I have to say, read 
these—” And he placed before her the two advertisements ; 
she read them attentively, taking in their import with her usual 
quickness of apprehension. 

“You did not hear of the marriage through me, Sir William,” 
she exclaimed breathlessly. “I kept the secret. I kept my 
promise truly—” 

“Which would have been more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance,” he remarked dryly. 

“Oh, if you could understand how hard it was to keep it— 
when I knew it was a marriage—but it was the debt I owed— 
Why do you look at me like that—so sternly, strangely? Have 
you no pity—no pity for me? 

“ Pity for you ?” and he laughed a hard, bitter laugh. “Good 
heavens, woman! Are you utterly devoid of moral sense?” and 
then he paused as though awaiting her reply, 

“ Moral sense?” she stammered, “I think I do not understand. 
I have been truly unfortunate. I knew nothing of the world, 
nor of its laws. I did not know I sinned, Oh, Sir William, 
pity me!” 

He stared at her for a moment lost in wonderment. Never in 
all his large and varied experience had it been his fate to grapple 
with such a case as this, and the words of the old Greek philo- 
sopher almost unconsciously occurred to him, “the mere human 
character is without essential morals, but the divine possesses 
them ”—/er character indeed was pitifully human! 

He at last found words with which to answer, and began by 
echoing hers : 


“Pity you! Don’t harp to me of pity! Where has yours been 


I should like to know? Whom have you spared? The husband 


to whom law and honour bound you, you forsook; him you have ' 


most deeply wronged. He took you from poverty, and 


love and riches on you, and placed you in the. position: of an- 


honoured wife—when scores of men who pass muster in 


would have made you but the plaything of an idle hour, He. 
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gave you his name, woman I tell you—and you were unworthy 
of such honour.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and stood cowering before 
him. She knew that there was something yet tocome ; and his 
heart felt no pity, therefore he stayed not the expression of his 
thoughts in words. 

“ There is another whom you have most deeply wronged—a 
man whose merest word or look of courtesy you were unworthy 
to encounter. You made me a party to that wrong, for it occurred 
beneath my roof. You have taken a good man’s heart, and 
wantonly crushed it in your hand ; you have broken his faith in 
womanhood, which, but for you, he would have held in honour. 
He is not of those who can forget. . . . Not sinned?” he 
cried, with withering scorn. “Good Lord! I shall forget just 
now that I am speaking to a woman !” 

Anah had been visibly trembling beneath Sir William’s tirade 
of condemnation. At its close she raised her head. “ You mean 
Robert. . . . Must Ae know my secret?” she gasped, 
despairingly. 

“Must he know it? Why, he knows it now. Last night he 
received a photograph of Mr. Dacre’s wife—of you!” 

“And . . .. it did not kill him? Oh, thank God!” cried 
Anah, staring at Sir William with wild, dilated eyes. 

He laughed a bitter laugh, and then said, with forced calmness : 
“No, Mrs. Dacre. Dr. Waring lives; though his faith, I 
doubt, in truth and honour, and womanhood, are dead.” 

She clasped her hands over her eyes for a moment, with a low 
cry, as of pain, and then presently said, falteringly :— 

“But you bring me some word from him ?—sorhe word of 
pity .. . or . . . forgiveness? Say!” 

“ Aye, you know him well! You know his noble, tender 
nature, and yet could act as you have done! We came together, 
and he waits in the next room. A message from him? Yes. 
And it is this: ‘Say to Mrs. Dacre, if she feels equal to it I beg 
that she willsee me.’ That is the message. My advice to you 
is—don’t.” 

“ God bless him,” she whispered low to herself, and then, rais- 
ing her head, and looking full at Sir William Chester, she steadied 
her voice, and said, firmly, almost proudly :—“‘I must see him 
now that he knows all. He alonecan understand me. Healone 
will feel for me, since he knows I have not willingly done 


wrong. 
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At last there came a look of pity to Sir William’s face. “I 
will send him,” he said, coldly, and with these words and look, 
he left her. 

“Oh, Robert,” she whispered softly to herself,* You will not 
judge me so harshly.” And_she raised her head with the old 
proud bearing, and stood waiting for the re-opening of the door. 
She had no fear or misgiving now. He would give her his par- 
don and his pity—both. He could not withhold them, for his 
great love. 

She has made one step in advance to meet him, but cmb one ; 
and then stands still—so still and white she becomes, that she 
seems turned to stone. Can this be Robert—her Robert, who 
now appears before her—to all appearance, cold and stern, with 
a strange rebuking light in his usually calm, grey eyes? They 
seem to accuse-her more than words could have done—so at 
least thinks Anah, as she meets that sad,reproachful gaze, then 
quails before it, She tries to speak, but no words come, and 
with a wailing cry, she turns away, covering her face up with her 
hands. At last she raises it. She knows he is still there, but 
dares not look at him. 

“And you—cannot you forgive me?” she asks, in broken 
accents, 

“Forgive you? . . . yes. 

“Oh, Robert!” she cries, eagerly, with sudden revulsion of 
feeling at the sound of those few words. “I knew you would 
forgive me when you understood the miserable truth. I longed 
to tell you that I was not free, but a rash promise held me 
bound. Down in your heart you Anow I am not the wicked 
woman Sir William would believe me. I could not tell him 
Robert. . . How could I, to defend myself, explain that I 
love you with a love he cannot fathom! Nay, do not draw away 
your hand ”"—for as she says the last few words she has taken 
his hand and pressed it to her lips. “We love each other; have 
we not said the words a hundred times ?” 

“ Aye, we have said them—I not meptiitind he answers, with a 
deep sigh. 

“ Robert ! 1 loved snow froma the est,” sbi coseliones esi, 


“as you would have me love all that is great, and beautiful, and — 


good ; as I have read of some men loving ‘ truth and reverenc- 
ing it; as I should love my God! Speak! say! cann 
continue to love each other still ? Let us not think of 









love, and earthly ties—death severs them—while we... aie 
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She pauses. The piteous pleading of her expression almost 
takes from him the power with which he believed he had come 
armed, but he says, with as steady a voice as he can assume: “My 
darling, you try me sorely, but—it cannot be.” 

“ Surely—surely—such love as mine and yours is not——for- 
bidden ?” 

“It cannot be.” 

He simply repeats his former words, answering her first ques- 
tion gently, but more firmly than before. 

“Robert!” the girl cries passionately. “It can be—and it 
shall!” Is it right that you should suffer, and through me? 
I allowed you at first to love me, and believe me free, as much 
because it seemed sosweet and good to be loved by sucha man 
as you, as because a secret promise bound me. You have said 
that you forgive me, but I can never forgive myself. Robert— 
my darling—I will atone to you forall. Take me away—far, 
far away from here, to be with you always, never more to part on 
earth. Our love shall bind us as no earthly law can bind. 
Take me. ._ I give myself to you—to do with as you will. 

Anah fell on her knees while uttering the last few words. She 
spoke them with clasped hands and streaming eyes, and all the 
wild abandon of a generous, impetuous, unconventional nature. 

“ Rise, rise,” he cries, looking inexpressively pained. “ Anah, 
I cannot—I will not speak to you thus. What you say is im- 
possible. Youare not your own to give.” 

“ Then—you have not loved me as I dreamed ?” she exclaims, 
breathlessly, and she rises and draws back, gazing at him in 
startled wonderment. 

“Hush!” he answers, for him almost sternly. “God knows 
that I have loved you. You have come between me and Him I 
serve. . . . But we must speak no more of love—no, never 
again. It is but as yesterday I discovered that I loved you as 
the woman whom I would make my wife, had it been otherwise 

. . but not now—thank God, not now!” He shivers 
slightly, pressing his hand to his heart as though in physical 
pain, and continues : “I have one duty to perform, and then I 
must look upon your face no more; a duty which you alone 
aids ” 





“T would die for you, Robert. Tell me, and I will obey.” 

“ This is the duty which, please God, with your help, must be 
performed. I shall take you back to your husband, lay your 
dear hand in his, . . . Anah, you will not.deny me this?” 
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he asks, earnestly, seeing that she turns away; and he waits, 
scarcely breathing, for a reply. 

“You ask too much,” she says at last. “ Robert, kill me! I 
wish I had died before you had spoken to me thus!” 

“This is not love, Anah—such as I would believe that ours 
had been. Love will bear all things, suffer all things for the 
object loved. My darling!—I call you so for the last time—can- 
not you understand that it is the greatness of the love I have 
for you that will give me strength to do this thing? Also that 
it wrings iny heart to speak to you thus? Anah, by all the love 
you have ever felt for’me I implore—I conjure you to do as I 
ask! I have come for you, to take you to your husband—to 
give you up to him. My most sacred word was pledged before 
I knew that it was you—my Anah. If you do not consent—but 
you will—you must!—for my Aonour’s sake, darling (oh, my 
God, if she could know all that is at stake!)” he whispers al- 
most despairingly. 

Failing to catch the last few words, she looks at him, her 
whole soul in her eyes, but does not speak. 

Then follows a silence to which there is no break, excepting 
the pattering of the drifting rain upon the window pane, and the 
low, fitful moaning of the wind and sea. 

It is a silence that seems an eternity to each. 

Anah has crept nearer to Robert. She is quite close to him 
now. She stretches out her hands to him with a gesture eloquent 
of self-sacrificing devotion. The pleading, pitiful look on the 
beautiful face deepens, and the sweet eyes are full of love unut- 
terable—of love and trust. 

“By the love—the great and beautiful love I have had for 
you,” she says slowly and tenderly, and yet with the simplicity 
of a child, “I say but as I said before—do with me, even as you 
will,” 

Anah sees the face of the man who believed himself her lawful 
lover convulsed as in acutest agony. The eyes regard her not, 
but are fixed and weary looking, with a weariness the cause of 
which she cannot fathom—though the look speaks of a struggle 
as between life and death. Her hands fail helplessly by her 
side as she sees this, and the hopeless despair of the movement 
possibly rouses him to action. He starts suddenly, and his 
whole aspect changes, the grave, earnest expression habitual to 
his face returns to it, and, bending forward with a solemn 
“Amen” upon his lips, he breathes upon her forehead, as it were, 
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the spirit of a farewell kiss. With his lips he has not dared to 
touch her, but a tremb ling thrill runs through her frame, and at 
the same moment a fain t echo of sweet but mournful music, like 
that which she had first heard in the French Cathedral steals 
over and enthrals her sen ses. 

The mysterious influence is felt by bot h alike: it is as the wail 
for a past happiness—dead and gone as completely as any dead 
body just committed to the earth—the requiem for a departed 

soul. . 
The girl shivers and bows her head in silen ce. 
* € * od - . * 

Presently Sir William Chester re-entered the apartment. He 
looked at the two figures and instantly comprehended the 
situation. 

Dr, Waring advanced a step, and before the intruder had time 
to speak, he said in a firm, low tone (what the effort cost him to 
so speak none would ever know): “Sir William, Mrs. Dacre 
t places herself in your hands. It is not in mypower to help her 
further than by telling you this—you henceforth will—” he 
| | paused for a moment; the manner in which he had uttered the 
words was forced, almost cold, but the appealing look he cast on 
i the man he was addressing showed how intensely his feelings 
i were absorbed. 

The severe expression of Sir William’s face relaxed, but his 
voice still retained its sternness as he replied, addressing Anah: 
a | “Mrs. Dacre—I have carefully considered your case, and for the 
a moment I constitute myself your guardian. « There is but one 
3 course to pursue, Prepare to leave here instantly. Your port- 

manteau is packed and downstairs—I gave orders to that effect 
; as I came in, In five minutes you must be ready to accom- 
; pany me.” 
) She looked up at him helplessly: “It does not matter what 
becomes of me . . .” she cried despairingly, “only—you 
could not take me to——I dare not, I dare not . . Qh, 
have some pity!” And Anah covered her face with her hands 
and turned away. 
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= “] shall not take you to your husband—at least not yet,” he 
.: answered in a firm voice, determined through all that he would 
2 : be straightforward and honest with this strange girl. “I take 





: you to your guardian—Mr. Clifford. It is there I would have 
| f your husband find you,” and he looked at his watch. “In less 
than five minutes we must be off,” 
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He moved to the door quickly and opened it, and Anah was 
passing out, when a giddy feeling overpowered her and made 
her steps uncertain. Instantly he put forth his arm to aid her, 
and calling to the housekeeper, ordered her to bring the lady’s 
out-door. wraps downstairs. 

In a few minutes, with the woman’s assistance, Anah was 
ready. Sir William led her out, silent, white, and trembling, 
through the wind and rain, and assisted her into the carriage 
which was waiting down the lane, 

Robert would have given worlds to remain behind and follow 
by another train, but it was part of Sir William’s plan that he 
should appear openly as one of the party, and so the pain of the 
miserable journey was thus intensified a hundred-fold to each. 

At the station—as there were a few minutes to spare—Sir 
William insisted on Anah taking some refreshment, and when 
they were all three seated in the railway carriage on their way 
to London, he held a newspaper in front of him, which during 
part of the time he read, but at intervals he could not help cast- 
ing furtive glances at his fellow travellers, 

Dr. Waring’s face was hidden from him, he seemed to be 
cazing intently out of the window during the entire journey, and 
therefore not a feature was discernable; but Anah lay back 
white and sad and motionless, unconscious of or unheeding ob- 
servation ; her eyelashes rested on her cheek, and she seemed to 
sleep, but it was not so. Where were they going? she thought. 
What was to be the next scene in her strange life? It did not 
matter. Nothing that could ever happen would matter now— 
nothing would startle or surprise her any more. Her senses 
were as though paralysed. A few words, to which she hardly 
attributed any meaning, came vaguely into her mind: “a reed 
shaken in the wind.” The reed was a poor, frail, helpless thing 
which bowed before a stronger power. . . The words haunted 
her, and in a dreamy unconnected way she felt as though she 
were a weak, quivering blade of grass and the winds of fate 
were wafting her how they would. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘* Nor did she lift an eye nor speak a word, 
Rapt in the fear and in the wonder of it.” — 7enayson. 
Mr. Clifford had been anxiously and somewhat nervously ex- 
pecting the advent of his ward. A telegram from Sir William 
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Chester, naming the hour he would arrive with her, had been 
received by him early in the morning. Now that hour had come, 
and with it the expected guests. 

“Rouse yourself—for Heaven’s sake rouse yourself, and meet 
the occasion,” whispered Sir William, as he led Anah forward to 
the blind old man. “Here is your long-lost ward, sir,” he said 
aloud, “she has been ill, and is no doubt very tired with her 
journey.” 

“Ah, if I could only see you clearly, my dear,” said Mr, 
Clifford, as he took her hand in his, “but I thank God for His 
great goodness ; He has taken one, and in her place has sent 
her sister angel.” 

Anah dropt impulsively on her knees as she heard the kind, 
sad voice of the blind man, and raised his hand and pressed 
it to her lips. 

“ A likeness, and yet not like,” he muttered, as with a courteous 
word of apology, he passed his delicate hand gently over her 
features, and bent his dim eyes close to try and scan her face. 
“Like and unlike, but both passing fair. One was made for 
earth and one for Heaven, I know your story, child—” 

Whereon Anah trembled ; and he, with the strange instinct 
of the blind, at once perceived there was something which he did 
not know, but he continued, addressing himself to Sir William: 
“T must tell this dear one all I know of her strange story, if you 
think she is not too much fatigued to hear it now?” 

“ Oh, tell her by all means. It will not do her the slightest 
harm. Good-bye, Mr. Clifford ; I will look in, again to-morrow 
morning. Inthe meantime I leave Mrs. Dacre at home here, 
until her husband comes.” 

He turned to leave the room, but was arrested by the look of 
questioning terror on Anah’s face. 

He did not mean to be unnecessarily cruel; he had told her 
what he thought of her conduct once forall, and his was not a 
disposition to indulge in vain and useless repetition, or to torture 
her with doubts ; he therefore said, in answer to her look: “ Mr. 
Dacre will not come until to-morrow ;” and then he turned, and 
this time left the room followed by Dr. Waring, who had been 
a sad and silent witness of the scene. 

A deep sigh was breathed from Anah’s lips as they departed ; 
her guardian was holding her hand in his, and pressing it gently 
made her be seated by his side. 

“My dearest child—” he began, “ yours is indeed a strange 
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position ; naturally it is of the first importance to you to know 
the truth. I will tell you the story now—even before you rest 
or sleep; and that you may do so soon—TI will relate it to you 
as briefly as I can :-— , 

Your father was my oldest, dearest friend. Your mother—a 
West Indian heiress—died soon after you and Madeleine were 
born, and your father leaving you two yearold infants to my 
care and guardianship, went out to take possession of your 
mother’s property. On the return voyage the ship was lost, and 
my poor friend and all on board were drowned. You two help- 
less babes were left to me, and all your wealth under my control. 
Two nurses, sisters, had attended to you with most trustworthy 
care ever since your birth ; but, when you were about two years 
old, one of them—the one who took care of you—was taken ill ; 
and in her place temporarily and hastily, a young girl was 
engaged, who soon began to evince the most unbounded and 
passionate fondness for you. There was much about the girl 
the older nurse who had charge of your little sister did not like, 
and when I heard that your old attendant was well enough to 
return to her duties, I myself undertook to inform Jane Edwards 
that her service would be no longer required. I had been told 
she was “ flighty,” but was not prepared for the ebullition of 
feeling she displayed on the occasion. Her conduct was almost 
that of a maniac, and I congratulated myself she would soon be 
out of the house. However, after the first her manner calmed 
down, and the day came on which she was to leave. In the 
afternoon she dressed her little charge and herself, and was seen 
last by my butler going out at a side door of the house. All 
the servants had teased the girl about her love for the child, and 
taunted her, it seems, because she had vowed nothing should 
part her from her darling little Anah; and now she had notice 
to go, and the parting was inevitable. “Taking little missy out 
for a last walk?” observed my old butler cautiously, and to his 
dying day he told us the girl's words and looks haunted him, 
only at the moment he treated them as unimportant. “ Yes, 
we're going for our last walk together. Mebbe you'll rue the 
ay you drove me away.” 

“ Not we!” he laughed back. 

“ You'll all rue it. And them’s the last words I ever wish to 
speak to you.” And the girl’s eyes flashed with fury, and holding 
the child closely to her, she set off briskly in the direction of the 
park. I dined out that night. When I returned—it must have 
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been past midnight—I was met by the anxious faces of my 
household who, in trembling tones, told me that Jane Edwards 
and her little charge were missing. Everything that could be 
done at such an hour was done to trace the truants, but in vain. 
Next day more strenuous efforts were resorted to, and I need 
not tell you of the terrible state of anxiety and distress I and all 
who had any connection with me were thrown into. It was 
discovered that the girl had obtained the situation by means of 
a false character. It was believed there was gipsy blood in her, 
and the only visitor she had had was an old woman of gipsy 
like appearance, but whose whereabouts it was many days before 
we could ascertain, At last the police discovered her—or at 
least the lodging where she had been known; but she had dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace behind. The people in the house 
remembered that a girl with a child had come there on a certain 
afternoon, and that high words had passed betwéen the two, 
ending ultimately in their leaving the house together, taking the 
child with them. Several years afterwards Jane Edwards again 
turned up, but she was then a hopeless maniac, and no informa- 
tion of any value could be obtained from her. Mr. Dacre, Sir 
William Chester, and I myself concur in thinking it more than 
possible the old gipsy woman had undertaken to get the child 
away to a distant part of the country, where she would not be 
recognised, and where ultimately Jane Edwards might. rejoin 
her. To defeat pursuit no doubt she had gone on foot, by un- 
frequented routes, and thus it was she came by her end, and you, 
my dearest child, were saved and taken care of by those good 
people at Lyddon. The fates seem to have combined against 
justice; but—it is all right now.” There was a pause, and then 
Anah said with more interest than she had shown hitherto: 

“ The beads—the coral beads, sir?” 

“Ah yes. One day you little ones were playing on a rug 
before me, and you, my dear, had detached Maddie's necklace, 
and wanted to appropriate it as well as your own; in an idle 
moment, with the point of a penknife, I scratched her name on 
one, and your’s on the other. How well I remember that day! 
How little did I think what was to happen so soon afterwards! 
Poor Maddie was always so delicate, we never spoke to her of 
her lost sister, and at the time of your disappearance she was of 
course too young to remember anything about it. And to think 
that you should return thus, as Ernest Dacre’s wife! Ah, my 
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dear, there has been a speciai providence in this! But now tell 
me of yourself—your husband.” 

“Tl feel felnt: os) ea ee ee 

“Poor child! I am forgetting... Nay, you shall not speak 
about the past at all.” He touched a bell which stood upon 
table at his side, and the portier¢ was immediately raised, which 
screened the inner room, and a young girl came forward quietly. 

“This is the light of my eyes!” Mr. Clifford said, indicating 
the girl who had just entered. “She reads to me, and cheers 
me in my solitude and dulness. I call her Sunlight—not Sun- 
shine—mark the difference, Anah; sunshine would be as in- 
appropriate as the other is appropriate. Sunlight—show my 
dear ward and daughter to her room. 


CHAPTER XXYV., 


‘* For I have been to blame; oh! much to blame ; 
Have said such words, nay, done such actions too, 
Base as I am, that my awed conscious soul 
Sinks in my breast, nor dare I lift an eye 
On him I have offended,” —Dryden. 


A sleepless night spent in weary tossing caused by a whirling 
brain. Had the brain been a degree less excited, it is probable 
Anah would have done some desperate deed ere morning broke, 
but, owing to the very chaos of it, she could resolve on nothing, 
the moment an idea or resolution formed, a second came and 
chased away the first, and so on until, it must have been about 
ten o’clock on the morning after her arrival at Mr. Clifford’s, she 
heard a tapping at the bedroom door. 

“Come in,” she cried, listlessly enough, and then raising her- 
self, sat up watching for the intruder. 

There entered quietly the girl who had shown her to the 
chamber the night before ; she carried in her hand a tray with 
breakfast, and placed it on a small table beside the bed. 

“T cannot take anything, thank you, said Anah, turning away 
her flushed face and feverish eyes. 

“But—I have brought breakfast for two—see—yours and 
mine. I have had none yet; you will let me take mine with 
you?” And the coaxing words and pleasant cheerful voice 
prevailed, 
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“Who are you? and why are you so good to me?” asked 
Anah, presently. 

“T am Annie Fairley, an orphan, to whom Mr. Clifford has 
been very kind. I think it isa kind world generally; do not 
you?” : 

“A kind world? Nay, a cold, heartless, cruel world! That 
is what it is to me,” cried Anah, impetuously. 

“It is very sad that you should think so, but perhaps there 
has been some mistake—” 

“ The whole of my life appears to have been one,” answered 
Anah passionately. 

Soon with her caressing manner and cheerful encouraging 
ways, Annie Fairley prevailed upon Anah to rise; she assisted 
her to dress, and combed out gently and lovingly the long 
tangled silky hair. 

“ There ! now you are all ready for your dress ; you will allow 
me to select your dress, dear?” And as Annie spoke she 
kneeled down and began turning over the contents of the large 
travelling box. 

Anah had muttered something about it did not matter what 
she wore, but Annie lifting a heavy black velvet robe from the 
box, said gently, “ Yes, it does matter, dear ;” and when she had 
helped Anah to put it on she added : “I have put your jewellery 
away ; here are some jet ornaments which will suit best.” 

“ Black—black—for my sister. I understand now. My sister 
whom I never knew, who came into the world on the same 
day as I—yet already she has left it. Would that it had been 
I who died ... Ah, me... .” | 

Then Annie clasped a broad jet necklace close up round 
Anah’s throat, and looking at her admiringly, said simply, “ You 
are very beautiful.” 

Whereon Anah gave a short, bitter laugh, “I cared about it 
once,” she answered in a half regretful tone, “but not now 

. not ever again.” 

“ Yes, dear, you will care for it again, perhaps, but then it will 
be for the sake of others, who prize it—your husband.” 

Anah turned upon her suddenly, speechless with amazement. 

A slight blush rose to Annie’s cheek. “ Forgive me if I have 
said too much,” she said softly, “you are quite ready now. Shall 
we go down stairs?” 

As they were descending the staircase, Anah looked at her 
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companion, saying : “Are yoy taking me to Mr. Clifford—to my 
guardian ?” 

“Yes—presently, but not quite yet. Will you go into this 
room first, for a short while, dear ?” 

Annie’s voice trembled slightly as she spoke, and at the same 
moment opening a door which they had reached, she made Anah 
a sign to enter, and with gentle haste, closed it again, herself 
retreating. 

It was a dull, dark November morning, and little enough 
light came from the windows, therefore, Anah’s eyes were drawn 
naturally towards the stronger light, for on the hearth a bright 
red fire burned, and by its side she perceived two dark figures 
standing. The next instant she recognised them as Sir William 
Chester and, Dr. Waring. 

A low affrighted cry escaped her, a cry of startled, pained 
surprise, and they, seemingly not heeding her, she was about to 
turn and leave the room, when she became conscious of another 
presence there, which effectually frustrated her efforts to escape. 

A man who had been standing by the window as she came in, 
now advanced towards her precipitately, and clasped her to his 
breast. So strong, so powerful was the grasp, ’twere vain strug- 
gling to elude it, and for a few brief seconds Anah lay passive 
in her husband’s arms, while he rained passionate kisses on her — 
lips, and eyes, and hair. 

“My poor darling!” he cried, his voice tremulous with ten- 
derness and pity, as he held her face a little way from him, and 
saw the pallor of it. 

Something in his tone seemed to strike strangely on her 
bewildered senses. She opened her eyes and looked at him— 
looked long and searchingly, as though she would read: down 
into the depths of his very soul. And as she did so, her eyes 
dilated with wonder and amazement at the look of all absorbing 
love she read there, and her gaze quailed and fell beneath the 
intense fire of it. With a deep heartrending sigh she turned 
away. 

The look she had met appalled her, for it told her this: he 
whom she had wronged, by bestowing on another that which by 
right should have been his, and his only, he loved her so fully 
and entirely—with a depth and intensity she had never dreamed 
of, and which he himself perhaps had never known till now— 
that there was no room for doubt of her within his heart. To 
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him she was all in all, the one love of his life, the wife whom he 
had lost, and having found again, now doubly prized. 

And she? Could she look him in the face—this man who 
loved her with such confidence—this husband whom she had so 
deeply wronged? Was it fit that he should kiss her and take 
her in his arms—not knowing? Why had not Sir William 
told him? Then it would have remained for him to pardon if 
he could. But now—Ah! now... . 

She drew herself forcibly away, pushing him from her with a 
sort of half lingering tenderness the while. 

“T dare not! Oh, my God, I am unworthy !” came from her 
white lips with a very bitter cry. 

Ernest laid her back gently on the sofa; “ Anah! what is it? 
why will not you look at me?” he asked, for she had covered 
her face with her hands, and he, dropping on his knees before 
her, tried to draw them away with caressing force. “ Don’t 
take it so much to heart,” he pleaded. “I forgive your running 
away, my poor pet... and everything. ... upon my soul I 
do! Iam only too glad to see you once again, to ever remember 
it against you any more. Won't you believe me, Anah? Why. 
do you turn away like that ? Why will not you look at me?. . . 
Sir William,” exclaimed the young fellow, rising, and turning 
round suddenly, his face flushed with excitement, and his manner 
becoming all at once nervous, half shy at the recollection that he 
and Anah were not alone, that there were witnesses to the scene, 
“Sir William, speak to her—tell her it is all right. Is she too 
ill to—to—wnderstand ?” he asked in a half frightened whisper. 

“Your wife has been ill, as I told you, Mr. Dacre, but—she is 
not too ill to understand—to understand that you are generous 
enough to forgive her, and she will take it from your lips better 
than from mine,” came the answer slowly spoken, and not 
without a touch of sternness in the tones. 

“ Hang my generosity !” cried Ernest, impetuously ; “ forgive 
her? Aye! Id forgive her anything! I but love her the 
better for the pride she showed. Forgive her!” And he sat 
down on the sofa beside his wife, and tried to win her to regard 
him by many a fond caress and whispered loving word. 

Sir William signed to Robert it was time to go. 

“Good bye, Mr. Dacre,” said the former in his loud sonorous 
voice,“ we have no more time to spare this morning, and no 
doubt you wish us far enough.” 

“If you are in a hurry I won't try to detain you,” said Ernest, , 
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rising, and looking impatiently from one to the other. Then, 
after shaking hands hastily and somewhat absently with Sir 
William, he turned to Dr. Waring with more animation and 
interest of manner, addressing himself particularly to him, “Good 
bye. . I am more grateful to you than I can tell you, but I won't 
forget your kindness, I shall never forget that you specially 
were the means through which I found my dear wife. You 
must come often and see us, old fellow. I don’t believe a word 
that rascally detective would insinuate, and I'll prove it by giving 
you a hearty welcome. They’ll say or swear anything, those 
scoundrels, for the sake of getting up a case.” . 

Silently Dr. Waring returned Mr. Dacre’s hand shake, silently 
also he approached Anah and held out his hand, She placed 
hers within it, and a thrill ran through him as he felt her touch, 
but he did not look upon her face, nor she on his. 

Anah no sooner found herself alone with Ernest than she 
cried out wildly— 

“ Sir William! Oh, let me see Sir William for five minutes ! 

alone ..i...« 442 4 tk ee : 

Sir William who could not fail to hear the cry, came back, 
motioning the others at the same time to remain without, then 
closing the door upon them, he approached her and asked coldly, 
but not unkindly— : 

“ What is it, Mrs. Dacre? Explain yourself and be brief.” 

“You have not told him? I thought—I hoped—you would 
have told him all?” , 

“ T—told him—your husband? Do you take me for a fool?” 

“ Sir William—your manner often has been harsh and almost 
cruel to me; but, indeed, I know you would not really be 
unkind——” 

“ What do you want now ?” 

“That you should tell my husband something ; just enough 
to make it easier for me to confess the whole.” 

“I? I'd rather see you dead, than he should know,” 
he exclaimed, with an emphatic gesture. 

“T cannot—I dare not deceive him! He is so good, so kind 
—so honourable,” she stammered. 

A curious smile for an instant quivered on Sir William's lips. 
“You are making that discovery—may I suggest it?—a little 
late in the day, madam!” he remarked, with some of his old 
facetiousness ; and then he added in his most earnest and im- 
pressive tones ;— ’ 
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“Ernest Dacre appears to me all that you say. I believe him 
to be good, and kind, and honourable, and—éecause I believe 
him so—I could not have his natural goodness marred—his 
kindness turned to bitterness—his honourable feelings wounded 
by the knowledge that his wife, even in thought, has been un- 
faithful. I know what you would say—how in your mind you 
argue that it would be made easier for yourse/f that you should 
tell him all. Put this thought from you now and for ever. It 
may be easier, but it is not best. Yours has been the sin, and 
you alone must suffer for it. You have no right to throw part of 
the burden upon him and make him suffer as, by knowing it, 
he must. Keep your secret, Mrs. Dacre, in the inmost recesses 
of your soul; and, mark me, if you strive with all your might 
it will become a something of the past—you will live it down. 
Think only of your husband, how to make up to him in that 
lies within your power for the wrong you have done him. Live 
for him—him only. A woman loved as you are has high re- 
sponsibilities—fulfil them!” 

And so he left her, not waiting for her reply ; he read it in 
the kindling cheek, the eloquent eyes which beamed with the 
fire of a noble and newly-inspired enthusiasm; and he was 
satisfied. He felt that there might be times of reaction, when 
the spirit would flag and the heart turn sick, and the languor of 
weariness creep over the highly wrought excitement of the pre- 
sent determination ; but he knew also that the right chord had 
been touched, awakened into action, and that the strong purpose 
now roused would triumph in the end. 

. * * 7 * 

“Give up the rooms you were going to to-day—stay with me 
still!” exclaimed Sir William Chester, turning with his abrupt 
manner to his godson, when they had together reached the 
house in Elton Square. They had not exchanged a single 
word during the drive thither; but now, laying his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder, and looking into his face, Sir William 
added, in those tones so rare with him, but when used, there- 
fore so doubly fraught with significance: “Be to me as a son. 
Robert—lI desire it!” 

But Dr. Waring shook his head and answered sadly : 

“Sir William, it cannot be. I know all you mean, and had I 
been utterly crushed beneath this blow, perhaps . . . But 
wait—give me time. I have been weak and blind, and, maybe, 
foolish, My judgment has been warped—my energies confined 
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to thoughts, to aspirations and to protestations. I have been 
hitherto as Nature made me. Henceforth there is but one 
thing left to live for—the annihilation of all self.” 

The two men had grasped hands warmly, but as he uttered 
the last words Robert turned about to go. 

“T shall hear of you, or see you soon? You will not leave 
England without letting me know?” asked Sir William anxiously. 

“T shall not leave London, for here even I may find a field 
large enough to work in, and to forget—myself. If we ever 
meet. again, I shall be a man—and worthy of the name.” 

When they had separated Sir William Chester stood and 
turned his head, and sighing, thought as he watched the retreat- 
ing figure of his godson: “ Made or marred—-made or marred | 
which is it? That, the years to come alone can show.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘*The veil which covers the face of futurity is woven by the hand of mercy,” — 
Luiwer Lytton, 


Before passing on to the fourth part of my story, I would 
briefly sketch to you how, a few days after the events recorded 
in the last chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Dacre came to be travelling 
northwards into Yorkshire. Lord Lyddon—in accordance with 
the desire he had been heard to express of making an early and 
ample apology to Mr. Dacre for the way in which he had mis- 
judged him—sought Ernest out quickly, and warmly invited 
him to bring Anah, and spend a week or two with him and his 
mother in the north. Ernest was the last man in the world to 
refuse an invitation so advantageous to his wife’s future position, 
and a most kind and cordial letter arriving from old Lady 
Lyddon endorsing her son’s invitation, it was at once acceptea’ 
and within a week, as I have said, the reunited husband and 
wife were on their way to Yorkshire. 

As they neared their destination, Anah tried hard to rouse 
herself from the gloomy silence she had been preserving, and 
glanced ever and anon from the window out into the darkness. 
Presently her husband started forward eagerly, and grasped her 
arm. “Look,” he cried, “there is the little station where you 
joined me. We are flying past it this time. What fun it was 
carrying you off! Do you remember wishing you had a fairy 
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“Ernest Dacre appears to me all that you say. I believe him 
to be good, and kind, and honourable, and—decause 1 believe 
him so—I could not have his natural goodness marred—his 
kindness turned to bitterness—his honourable feelings wounded 
by the knowledge that his wife, even in thought, has been un- 
faithful. I know what you would say—how in your mind you 
argue that it would be made easier for yourse/f that you should 
tell him all. Put this thought from you now and for ever. It 
may be easier, but it is not best. Yours has been the sin, and 
you alone must suffer for it. You have no righ? to throw part of 
the burden upon him and make him suffer as, by knowing it, 
he must. Keep your secret, Mrs. Dacre, in the inmost recesses 
of your soul; and, mark me, if you strive with all your might 
it will become a something of the past—you will live it down. 
Think only of your husband, how to make up to him in that 
lies within your power for the wrong you have done him. Live 
for him—him only. A woman loved as you are has high re- 
sponsibilities—fulfil them!” 

And so he left her, not waiting for her reply ; he read it in 
the kindling cheek, the eloquent eyes which beamed with the 
fire of a noble and newly-inspired enthusiasm; and he was 
satisfied. He felt that there might be times of reaction, when 
the spirit would flag and the heart turn sick, and the languor of 
weariness creep over the highly wrought excitement of the pre- 
sent determination ; but he knew also that the right chord had 
been touched, awakened into action, and that the strong purpose 
now roused would triumph in the end. 

* * * . e 

“Give up the rooms you were going to to-day—stay with me 
still!” exclaimed Sir William Chester, turning with his abrupt 
manner to his godson, when they had together reached the 
house in Elton Square. They had not exchanged a single 
word during the drive thither; but now, laying his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder, and looking into his face, Sir William 
added, in those tones so rare with him, but when used, there- 
fore so doubly fraught with significance: “Be to me as a son. 
Robert—I desire it!” 

But Dr. Waring shook his head and answered sadly : 

“Sir William, it cannot be. I know all you mean, and had I 
been utterly crushed beneath this blow, perhaps . . . But 
wait—give me time. I have been weak and blind, and, maybe, 
foolish, My judgment has been warped—my energies confined 
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to thoughts, to aspirations and to protestations. I have been 
hitherto as Nature made me. Henceforth there is but one 
thing left to live for—the annihilation of all self.” 

The two men had grasped hands warmly, but as he uttered 
the last words Robert turned about to go. 

“T shall hear of you, or see you soon? You will not leave 
England without letting me know?” asked Sir William anxiously. 

“T shall not leave London, for here even I may find a field 
large enough to work in, and to forget—myself. If we ever 
meet. again, I shall be a man—and worthy of the name.” 

When they had separated Sir William Chester stood and 
turned his head, and sighing, thought as he watched the retreat- 
ing figure of his godson: “ Made or marred—made or marred | 
which is it? That, the years to come alone can show.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘*The veil which covers the face of futurity is woven by the hand of mercy.”— 
Lutiwer Lytton, 


Before passing on to the fourth part of my story, I would 
briefly sketch to you how, a few days after the events recorded 
in the last chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Dacre came to be travelling 
northwards into Yorkshire. Lord Lyddon—in accordance with 
the desire he had been heard to express of making an early and 
ample apology to Mr. Dacre for the way in which he had mis- 
judged him—sought Ernest out quickly, and warmly invited 
him to bring Anah, and spend a week or two with him and his 
mother in the north. Ernest was the last man in the world to 
refuse an invitation so advantageous to his wife's future position, 
and a most kind and cordial letter arriving from old Lady 
Lyddon endorsing her son’s invitation, it was at once accepted 
and within a week, as I have said, the reunited husband and 
wife were on their way to Yorkshire. 

As they neared their destination, Anah tried hard to rouse 
herself from the gloomy silence she had been preserving, and 
glanced ever and anon from the window out into the darkness. 
Presently her husband started forward eagerly, and grasped her 
arm. “Look,” he cried, “there is the little station where you 
joined me. We are flying past it this time. What fun it was 
carrying you off! Do you remember wishing you had a fairy 
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godmother? By Jove, how queerly things have come about. 
It's not so long since, and yet—” and as he spoke he leaned 
forward, caught her hand, and gazed into her face eagerly in 
the lamplight—* and yet—you look years older, Anah! Then 
you were just a happy, simple-hearted child. Simple? Aye, 
your simplicity it was as much as your beauty that did for me, 
it certainly beat anything I ever met with! And your ideas of 
life being like a child’s fairy tale!” and he laughed merrily for 
a moment, and then ran on: “Why, Anah, your face is as 
grave and as solemn as— Now this will not do at all. Do 
look a little more cheerful, darling ; what is the use of keeping 
up your ré/e of the fair penitent? I know you're sorry for what 
you did; then for heaven's sake forget it as I shall; if you go 
to Lyddon with such a dismal face, they'll think I haven't for- 
given you—don’t let them think me such a brute as that. Forget 
the miserable business ever happened, that is all you’ve got to 
do.” 

“I wish I could.” 

“Of course you can. Come, kiss me, pet, and let us never 
name this hateful subject any more. We've got our lives to 
live yet—you and I—and, by Jove, we'll enjoy them too. Here 
weare at the station; I see Lyddon on the platform. I shall 
introduce you in proper form.” 

He did so,and Anah was escorted to the carriage on the 
young lord’s arm. During the drive Ernest observed a studied 
silence, listening with a pleased smile to the occasional words 
spoken to his wife in Lord Lyddon’s most courteous manner, 
and watching with an anxiety of which he was scarcely conscious 
lest in her manner or replies he should detect the slightest 
nervousness or want of savoir faire. 

At the lodge gates there was a momentary delay, and Anah 
looked from the window as they entered the long chesnut avenue, 
and scarcely knew what words were addressed to her, or what 
she answered until the carriage stopped beneath the portico at 
the grand entrance, and the opening of the doors and the flashing 
of the lights within aroused her dormant memory. It was like 
the fulfilment of a past almost forgotten dream—and yet it was 
not like. The pride, the exultant feeling the girl had once 
cherished in anticipation of the event just now occurring, had 
died out, and in its stead a great wonderment filled her mind 
that she ever could have had such thoughts—that she ever could 
have cared! 
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And now she was leaning on Lord Lyddon’s arm and, passing 
through the brilliantly-lighted hall, and so oh, swiftly, to Lady 
Lyddon’s room. “I will present Mrs. Dacre to my mother at 
once—Enrnest, will you follow?” Lord Lydon had said ; and as 
they entered, the old lady, with her sweet smile and silver hair, 
half rose from her couch and held out her hand. 

“Mrs. Dacre will excuse your rising, mother,” said her son, as 
he kissed her on the forehead. 

“TIT am not the less pleased to welcome you, because I am 
unable through infirmity to conform to the rules of society, Mrs. 
Dacre. I am extremely pleased to see you, and I hope you will 
regain health and strength while here—for, my dear—excuse me 
saying it, but you look rather delicate. Ah, well! this bracing 
air will soon restore you. My maid will show yours to your 
rooms, for I am sure you must be very much fatigued.” 

Anah’s eyes had all the time been fixed with a wistful earnest- 
ness on the kind lady’s face, for she had wondered much how she 
would be received. “Thank you,” were the only words she 
uttered, and turned to follow the maid to her own room, leaving 
Ernest talking eagerly to Lord Lyddon and his mother. 

Within a day or two Anah was taken by her own request to 
the cottage where so many years of her life had been passed, and 
on Sunday she sat in the Lord’s large red-curtained pew ; and, 
looking round about the Church saw and recognised many of 
the old familiar faces; and a pang shot through her heart on 
seeing the seat vacant where she once had sat by the side of 
Mrs. Hirst; and she lowered her eyes as she felt the looks of all 
were turned on her. 

And then the voices and the music and the people seemed to 
recede far away, and her thoughts were busy wondering at the 
many changes that had come to pass. 

“T have longed for things and have gained them. The wishes 
that I have wished most ardently have been fulfilled—and yet, 
and yet, Iam not happy. Is there such a thing as happiness?” 
sighed the girl, “ and if so, where is it to be found ?” 

As she sighed her husband looked at her anxiously, little 
thinking she was yearning to solve one of the greatest mysteries 
of life; and when service was ended he sought Lady Lyddon, 
and told her something of his fears about his wife: “ She is not 
happy,” he said ; “ she takes her conduct too seriously to heart. 
I wish you would talk to her. I forgave her at once, and have 
never given the affair a thought since. I’m only too glad to 
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have found her!” continued the young fellow, proudly, “and I a 
want her to regain all her beauty and fascination before she 
flashes upon the London world next season. She'll be the reign- 
ing beauty then, you'll see, and carry all before her.” 

His listener smiled calmly, and promised to do what she could ; 


but in a few weeks the visit had drawn to a close, and Lady 
Lyddon had sought Anah’s confidence in vain. 


(To be continued.) 











































MONTAIGNE AND FULLER. 


By LAUNCELOT CROSS. 





'* Did you find me in yourself? "—Ad's Well That Ends Weill, 


ARCANGELO.—I will put our early English Essayists on the 
shelf and speak of the Great Exemplar: one who was a master 
of Life.—who considered all that relates to it,—Montaigne. 

I have read him regularly, but the sweetest way is to read him 
with the same freedom as he writes,—according to your mood, 
at what page you choose. He is the man for the random mo- 
ments. Hc will serve your purpose equally in the study and on 
the journey. Happy he, who peruses him with happy leisure, 
and like Spenser’s butterfly, 

‘* Takes survey with busic, curious eye, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly.” 

Montaigne’s style and matter are worthy of deepest considera- 
tion, although you might suppose from his remarks on himself 
that he had no style, and that his matter was provided by accident. 
He is a singular enthusiast in regard to the heroic of greatness 
and goodness. You find in him no half-heartedness: no lurking 
fearfulness or envy. He makes his game by speaking out. His 
candour, his admiration, his prejudices, his doubts, are all ex- 
quisite.—“ I may be wrong, but this I am.” 

\ In the Essays you see and feel much more than Montaigne. 3 
He has given a certain form to his writing—of higher im: — 
portance i: it to us that we apprehend true greatness through = 
him. This power comes from a twofold source—his devotion to 
Books, his knowledge of the world. 

He sought the best company he could obtain,—he found it in 
Books. He is always fine on Books: ena fe 
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done much to keep his name amongst the living. Some special 
loves he has,—he can hardly be without a Plutarch,—but he 
writes of Books at large—he writes them,—nay, he is of them:— 
“I do not teach, I only repeat.” 

Then, his knowledge of the world seems nearly complete. 
His pages pulse with life; they are full of homely wisdom. He 
has sufficient poetic expression to please the warmest fancy ; 
figurative language forms part of his magic, he has sentences as 
bright and ruling as though they came from the stars,—yet is he 
at all times plain and familiar, his illustrations are ready and 
forcible, and lie around his every-day habits: he has at times a 
curious simplicity of speech, as though he were a countryman: 
he loves to bring in a story like a village gossip—not. omitting 
the occasional Sir Oracle style—weighty speech we have from 
him: he is frequently rather authoritative inasmuch as he has got 
authority. 

ONOCROTALOS.—Exactly.—The Prince of Egotists! 

ARCANGELO.—Nothing less is his dignity. Montaigne him- 


‘ self gives a peculiar charm to Montaigne’s writings. He loves 


to note his own manifold imperfections. But this docs not de- 
press him: his self-study makes him calm in danger—he speaks 
of Death as ever before him. ’ 

TRINCULO.—I like such characteristics.—This author, I under- 
stand, preaches continually the fickleness of all things: of man, 
of circumstances: he bodies it forth in himself.—He is a rare 
laugher, he is an unsurpassed egotist,—and, yet, has hourly 
reveries on Death. If on this subject or any other he says any- 
thing different, why—it only the more unmistakeably shews the 
fickleness of body and spirit. 

ARCANGELO.—This had its origin in one of the noblest of 
feelings,—the Friendship, which sheds its fragrance over all his 
writings. The loss of his friend impressed him through all his 
days. This caused him to write more upon Death than any divine. 
I speak of it as influencing his style, as directing him to matter. 
Amidst all the varieties of life, amidst action—as vividly felt and 
painted as by Benvenuto Cellini—his thoughts always turn to 
Death. He insists upon it being a calm, cligible choice: thereby 
we lose ills: by it, we leave behind us a more perfect life, than 
might be shewn under the increasing vicissitudes of circumstance 
and age: by it, we gain a more perfect life. How he admires 
Seneca bathing his head with the bloody water of his bath, and 
saying, “ This water I dedicate to Jupiter the Deliverer.” 
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ONOCROTALOS.—You speak of writing, but you make me see 
a man. 

ARCANGELO.—In these Essays the man himself does clearly 
rise before the reader. The volumes should be entitled “On 
Myself.” Man includes all things, Montaigne includes all things 
in himself, 

This is a generous, frank, gentle, and devout mind. The 
Lord’s Prayer he reveres above all other compositions: it is 
the only prayer he uses. Religious obedience is his rule and 
stay,—obedience to his God and to his Church. He has much 
to say for the Church. How potent his answer to those who 
would shake the truth of the Church by the vices of its ministers. 
Does he argue the case? No,—briefly:—* The Church extracts 
her testimony elsewhere.” ' 

Then, look at his attachments and his resentments. 

How he loves Epaminondas: speaks of him with rapture as of 
a friend, as of a demi-god. He never tires of referring to 
Socrates: he adores this, the world’s greatest soul: his language 
glows with beauty and poctry when he speaks of him. One of 
the severest injuries time did to Montaigne was to deprive him 
of the sight of those two noble lives.—Then, he praises his book- 
friends as though they were personalities,—Plutarch, and Seneca, 
—and others in their degree. 

But all is not praise with him. He has other feelings than 
those of admiration. He abhors Nero with pointed bitterness: 
chiefly, we can see, because he put Montaigne’s favourite— 
Seneca—to death. 

But all is not praise and abhorrence. He is full of natural 
justice. Czsar is to Montaigne the world’s first man: but he 
hesitates not to declare the emperor's name to be abominable, 
for raising his glory on the ruins of his country. On the other 
hand, obedient son of the Church though he be, the sensitive 
conscience which makes him such, will insist upon good words 
for Julian the Apostate: he speaks at length on the rare parts of 
the vilified emperor.—Wider than his Church was Montaigne. 

Yes, hear him on a wider field than his own country or people. 
We have no need to moralize on the Conquest of Mexico: he 


has done it for us: be spas 05 6 See 
honest Romanist. 
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his own fame—he will not cease to be remembered until the 
son's Essays are forgotten.—This susceptible tenderness is further 
manifested in his desire to defend children against the blind 
anger of their parents: in his generous ideas regarding educa- 
tion:—where youth had to gain profit he would let it find happi- 
ness,too. He desired that Flora and the Graces should be painted 
in the Colleges. He would have rejoiced to see in the Vest- 
manlands Clubhouse at Upsala, the lovely figure of Iduna, the 
goddess of youth—in whose absence the gods themselves grew 
wrinkled. Then there is his sympathy with animals. He writes 
about them with a tenderness that is beautiful. He would have 
loved Wordsworth for the conclusion of Hart Leap Well, He was 
strongly persuaded in favour of animals as against man’s habits and 
dispositions. He held that those men have a natural propension 
to cruelty who destroy animals. He recognises the maternal 
sweetness of nature in her gifts to all creatures,and he himself 
has an observant and loving eye for them all. He plays with 
his cat, and thinks she has an equal enjoyment in the fun,—she is, 
certainly, as independent as he is, as to whether she will play or not. 

ONOCROTALOS.—That is a proud humanity! radiant with the 
glory of untold ages. You spoke of a certain oriental volume on 
Sabbath evening. You will find therein that the Persian prophet 
says he beheld one who was in torment in the other world, whils 
one foot was free from suffering. This was the spirit of a negli* 
gent person,—who, as he once passed along a road, observed a 
goat tied up in such a manner that it was unable to get at its 
food; with his foot he tossed the forage towards the animal, 
and in recompense for the act that foot was exempt from suffer- 
ing.—The Divine Charity will surely overlook much of Mon- 
taigne’s unworthiness for the large and general benevolence on 
which he insisted. 

And now, I pray you, forget not that this your man of the 
world, gladly retired out of it to his casual readings, and deep 
reflection. So weary was he of its worn-out follies that they did 
not even win his attention—* Crowds thrust me upon myself,” he 
said: and Death was even more to Montaigne than Arcangelo 
has declared. To his reason, his body was always preaching 
Death, Patience, Resignation: His imagination plays with his 
mortal end “ with a kind of delight”: therefore, he endeavoured 
to make himself ready for Death come when it might: he will 
speak of its very circumstance—of place, of time—and how he 


ought to die. 
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TRINCULO.—And so, as I have heard, it came to pass that 
fancies regarding Death became to him as the yellow fever, of 
which our Swedish Lieutenant spoke—* Yellow Jack makes you 
die like a gentleman: not crouching, or distorted, but erect.” 

ARCANGELO.—In contradiction to Onocrotalos, I go back to 
my original assertion—Montaigne is for Life. Though he 
sought his chateau at thirty-eight years of age, he is no recluse. 
His cheerfulness is that of Socicty—he is always complimenting 
his friends, his books—and looking for the pleasing.—-“ I am all 
without, and in sight, born for society and friendship.” 

With all his pains, with all his preaching on Patience—he 
exhorts us to obtain Health—the one great essential for enjoy- 
ment of life. Like Wisdom herself, Health is more precious 
than rubies: it is the only one thing to which we should sacrifice 
our labour, time and possessions—nay, life itself: it is the fairest 
and richest present nature makes to us. 

TRINCULO.—Such a master I should desire to be always near 
to teach me. A man, truly for Life. For it has been reported 
to me, that he was no hermit in his chateau: that he maintained 
an energetic existence: he is full of action: he talks familiarly of 
armies, kings, states,—knows their affairs: speaks of princes as 
friends: I feel a charm of high place about him. He lived 
before the eye of the world, even as he wrote for it. 

ARCANGELO.—You can see from his pages that his was a period 
of great commotion, and that he was rarely out of it. He 
knew accidents in the field: he shared the roughest of work in 
his rough time—yet we cannot deny, that he sought his chateau, 
—that he whispers to us how much can be made out of a quiet 
life: that his chief desire was to shun noise and conflict. He 
would rather be the third than the first in Paris. Hear one of 
his bright sentences: “Have you known how to take repose? 
you have done more than he who has taken cities and empires.” 
This man of many busy years confesses,—“ For my part I com- 
mend the gliding, solitary, silent life.” 

ONOCROTALOS.—He is himself the best illustration of his 
dogma of fickleness. 

TRINCULO.—So I should say even in the matter of the philo- 
sophic essence he extracts from Books. In spite of his lauds, I 
understand he insists that man has no need of the armour of 
philosophy ; Nature has given him constancy and petonen rm 
ficient for allhis needs. 

Ma ian: should it. be otherwise? "My tnd oot 
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art is to live,” he says: life all things—are fickle, inconsistent: 
he only announces the truth and its manifestations. Remember, 
he is proud that he can speak the truth: he tells us that he is of 
an open disposition. 

ONOCROTALOS.—Therefore, a proper man to shew us a shining 
character,—say, in himself. You will surely give us an epitome 
of the virtues contained in a fragile body. 

ARCANGELO.—You resume your odious tone, you of the 
Harpy brood! Thine is an unrelenting spirit. But I answer 
you seriously.—No paragon can we find here, if Montaigne has 
to be the man. You don’t need to find him out, he tells you 
what he is. His great study was himself,—* Or, if I study any 
other thing, tis to lay it up for, and apply it to myself.” He 
tells you that he watches himself narrowly. He records himself 
fully and faithfully—He has found out that he is ill-fashioned 
enough, that he makes an ill figure in most things, that he is 
ignorant and foolish. 

TRINCULO,—That is a candid, cordial mind. He fears not to 
let us see he is a weak sinner like us all: he does not prate of 
grandeur of soul to deceive the world with the idea that,—* Here 
is a great and singular man!” Is it not so? 

ARCANGELO.—Whilst he admires grandeur of soul, as in 
Socrates and Epaminondas, he never says except of himself, but 
“TI am only a man.”—He loves some of his frailties for very sake 
of brotherhood,—retains them because mankind generally is frail* 
In politics, as in other things, he considers each party has a fair 
game to play: and he takes Opinion as he takes money, after 
its current value.. Man does not know the coin he uses, he gives 
ita name. One man is an enemy to Russia's devices, and will 
call his views Advanced-Libcralism, another man calls the same 
views Ultra-Conservative.—Yct is Montaigne stable amidst all 
his instability. He loves not innovation. He is peremptory upon 

submitting to the political conditions under which we live, just 
as we submit to the natural conditions of the world in which w we 
live. 

But Onocrotalos, silently asks for speech. Nay it is so—your 
pouting lips, your stretched eyelids, solemn look, demand the 
attention you shall have. 

ONOCROTALOS,—Back, back to his fundamental argument, 
before you rehearse his humanities. 

TRINCULO,—Name it Anarchist !—although I scent mischief 
in the emphasis of your words, Thou hast been young, 
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and may have been wanton in youth’s frolic fancies: but that is 
long past: thou hast lost the estate of humour, compounded 
with bitterness, thou hast the trick of asperity whatever be the 
subject of discourse, and thy wrinkled smile tells us thou hast 
now alighted on something congenial to thy spirit. 7 

ONOCROTALOS.—I shall only give Montaigne’s words,—a 
man’s words are always sufficient for his condemnation or his 
praise.—Montaigne is the modern prophet of Uncertainty—what 
he calls Pyrrhonism—Doubt, and many other names, 

He is an ailing man but he doubts physic—doubts it just as 
he doubts everything clse. He lives in an uncertain world full 
of uncertain creatures: and he bids adieu to each place when he 
leaves it, as though he will never see it again. 

The world and all that it contains is full of variety and dis- 
proportion: more than that, he notes well everywhere how true 
the assertion of the philosophers that everything in itself is 
flowing and unstable, as you mentioned Launcelot, when 
speaking of Swedenborg. 

Man differs from man. Honey is sweet to one, and bitter to 
another, But there is as much difference betwixt us in ourselves, 
as betwixt ourselves and others. Nothing, nothing in us is 
permanent. Our body is flowing and unstable. We continually 
find a flux in ourselves: we are different men fasting and full: a 
book is good to us one day, it is nothing to us another day: our 
own writings are different to us at different times—the distempers 
of his time make Montaigne himself angry and charitable, the 
opposing feelings are born together. Poor, boastful man! what 
art thou?—“ The most regular and perfect soul can barely save 
itself from its own weakness.” We had best brag with Benedict, 
“ Man is a giddy thing, and that is my conclusion.” 

Is there anything extreme in all this? Well, Montaigne, does 
not ask your belief: you needs must doubt all things, doubt him 
who doubts himself. He certainly should"impress you with his 
veracity, even in declaring his doubts; no matter, doubt him 
still—he may mis-state his doubts. 

TRINCULO.—* What an equivocal companion is this.” Mon. 
taigne, indeed, must be untruthful. 

ONOCROTALOS.—Not necessarily. —Uncertainty makes him | 
recognise Fortune. 

He professes himself to be a Child of Fortune; and he tae'tn 
illustrious way of considering it. If he does anything 
ahte hh etestbuaen aati his Fortune, than to his Ind: 
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thinks, he eats, he writes according to Fortune:—“ fancies of 
music are carried on by art—mine by chance:” he leaves the 
very choice of arguments, leaves all he has to say, to Fortune.— 
“My discourses have great participation with the temerity of 
chance. 

ARCANGELO.—Here I perceive the source of Essay- Writing. 
its vigour, its beauty, its variety. This reckless, bold, adventurous 
yielding to chance in matter and inspiration, has provided for us 
the delightful incongruity of Montaigne. 

TRINCULO.—But does this relate in any way to his Doubting? 

ONOCROTALOS.—You must see that Fortune produces his 
doubts, and destroys his doubts. What is doubt to him to-day, 
may not be doubt to-morrow. Yet is he not untruthful in 
stating that doubt. He does not hesitate to say that there has 
been want of luck even in the errors he has committed. There- 
fore is he justified in boldly writing his present views, though 
they may contradict what he may have previously written. 

TRINCULO.—There is some advantage in his belief. Our 
imperfections are useful to, us: they excercise the man and 
develop his being: the universality of imperfection saves us 
from despair at our own.—“ The most regular and perfect soul 
can barely save itself from its own weakness.” 

Then, it is stated that Montaigne holds that the working of 
nature makes inutility itself useful. Besides, it is only the cir- 
cumstances, the aspirations, being in the wrong place that wé 
question: for everything there is a fit and proper place. Words- 
worth writes love lines on a Highland Girl, but he applies them 
to his wife. In such an instance Montaigne’s fickleness of 
Fortune is over-ruled ; by reason’s aid the poet has brought his 
amorous tribute to its right shrine. 

Again, we have quick warnings that our dearest delights will 
turn into severest pain. Call that Fortune if you like. The 


_ same poet—the most equable soul of our century—wept over 


his sister's infirmity—she with whom he had shared his life’s 
dearest j _ We pass over that weakness of him who sang— 


“Such ebb and flow hath ever been 
Then wherefore should we mourn?” 


we cling to the heritage of joy bequeathed by him to mankind 
through the old bright hours—his latter sorrows are his alone. 
Fortune, again, is thus overruled. 

And yet again, I have generous feelings for certain persons: I 
have been betrayed. I was only wrong in the persons, Fortune 
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ruled the object—not the feelings—she has no part in their 
existence— 

ARCANGELO.—Aye, Montaigne, leaves us to find much 
reasoning for ourselves. However, we must do him the justice 
to remember that with him Fortune in the main—and always 
when speaking by the card—means Heaven.—Generally, his 
counsel is that in all-our affairs, so great is uncertainty—“ as the 
last anchorage, we must commend the protection of our vessel 
to Heaven.” For himself, he says—*the stress and main of 
business I have still referred to Heaven.” 

ONOCROTALOS.—Not too much praise, my friends! not too 
much praise. Montaigne, is apt to lead astray by light that is | 
not light from heaven. That strange, fickle, false creature called 
man, he supplies with perilous argument: witness his declaration 
of the futility of the learning which was his life’s delight, and has 
been his fame. -His continual insistence on fickleness and fortune, 
makes you apt to lose 

‘ All feeling of conviction: and, in fine, 

Sick, wearied out with contrarieties 

Yield up all moral questions in despair ;" 
and out of this despondent gloom histerrible hydra. argument rears 
its hideous form:—“ I am still more fortified in this belief, that 
most of the faculties of the soul,as we employ them, more 
trouble the repose of life, than they are in any way useful to it,” 
From this conclusion he never shrinks in his serious moments, but 
confirms it and declares, that to make a man happy and sound, 
you must “ muffle him up in the shades of stupidity and sloth.” 

ARCANGELO.—Montaigne, I grant has provided us with no 
antidote for such argument. We need not, however, deny its 
truth: we need not allege the fascination of “ those thoughts that 
wander through eternity:” we need not contend for the perform- 
ance of duty by man in its highest possible forms,—nor for the 
rapture, and assuaging influences, that come from the ever-active 
Pursuit of Truth,—but we must recognise: our Life as part of an 
Eternal Life: that no culture is lost,—we ascend in the future 
world from the point to which we have attained here. I strive 
for a certain elevation here on earth, but its value to me is not 
determined by what is gained or lost here. This argument is 
framed on one of my boyhood’s thoughts: yet I found it the 
other day, peering out of Hindu lore: we have nothing new 
within or without us a tne Iai 8 
to-day, as it was three thousand years ago. _ yates Lotigik 
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ONOCROTALOS,—My satisfaction against all your reasoning is 
that Montaigne is severe—a very Satirist, and if you contend 
with him as to one thought he will lash you with a hundred. 

TRINCULO.—Where.and wherein, do you find him a Satirist? 

ONOCROTALOS.—Everywhere: and in all that each of us has 
declared of him.—Well might he write an essay on Coaches: deep 
rebuke and satire lic there ferdue: let the world read it—He 
only reports of himsclf, you will say. Truc, but mark the re- 
servation of his conclusion,—“ Every man carries the entire form 
of human condition.” Therefore, go find thy inconsistent self 
in him: see if thou art not worthy of satire, and that his words 
are as a scourge of scorpions.—Shakespeare says, if we had 
our deserts none would ‘scape whipping: Montaigne wrote before 
Shakespeare and was more thorough, —“ Not the best of us but has 
deserved hanging ten times in his life.” 

Go on thy blind career vain-glorious creature—man!—But 
forget never, that a chief lesson which this master would teach 
you; To confess here and there that you have done a foolish 
thing, “is a thing of nothing:” you must learn that “you are 
nothing but a fool.” Busy not yourself in ambition’s ways:— 
most of the bravest actions are buried in the crowd of the battle. 
Unknown men have given as acute answers as_ philosophers. 
Happy will you be in your old days if you do not confirm this 
master’s assertion that we do not so much forsake vices as, we 
change them, “and in my opinion, for the worse.” 

TRINCULO.—Your dark, distempered spirit speaks honestly to 
the purpose,—“ Let the devil be sometimes honoured for his 
burning theme.”-—I feel the proper Satirist in your report: if we 
met a man in the street using such words,—give him any other 
name you like, he would not escape being called satirical. 

ONOCROTALOS.—That is, you find the man’s language true in 
its very bitterness. 

ARCANGELO,—Deadliest nightshade! indeed thou art. When 
your body departs from among men, let your spirit depart also: let 
it vitalise no other dust.—Can I countercheck, can I conciliate 
thy acrimony by changing our volume? Here is one laid out 
from the shelves, as less congenial to the library than to the 
busy world, yet few think of so considering. Charles Lamb 
would deem it too hallowed to be withdrawn from the 
sanctuary. 

ONOCROTALOS.—Ah, I perceive your author is Thomas 
Fuller. He whose renown, like the fortunes of the old planters, 
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came from the negro. “ God’s image cut in ebony,” said he, and 
thereby achieved what man calls fame. You are much too fond 
of such remote stars, whose motions are unobserved by the 
common eye, which pierce the darkness with but ai: occasional 
thin thread of light. 7 

ARCANGELO.—You malign this strong, quiet soul. His 
beam is wide and powerful. He has suffered injury from that 
felicitous figure, which, perchance, was of some effect in procuring 
the slave’s emancipation. He has said hundreds of as fine things. 
Yet against that one I shall set but one. Fuller speaks not by 
longitude and latitude. So far as he is concerned, you need not 
go to another clime to rouse your philanthropy: go to your 
window, look into the street at any hour:—there is a poor man 
—“A picture of God’s own making,” says Fuller, “ but set in a 
plain frame not gilded.” There is the sweet odour of the beati- 
tudes in that language. Such speech could only come from lips 
round which the bees had murmured. Now, go—love your 
fellow, as Fuller would teach you. 

ONOCROTALOS.—You are too easily beguiled by “ the still sad 
music of humanity.” Our purpose is Life; show me that Fuller 
is aught more than a library recluse—show me that his broad 
and general purpose bears on our daily activities;—show me— 

ARCANGELO.—I will not answer every man only because he 
speaks to me. Silence is oftentimes the best of all answers: and 
sometimes a contradictious sentiment is to be preferred. You 
shall not force my speech. By my faith in the Fathers of 
Literature! I shall speak first, through very gratitude of his 
Book-being—it is a proper preamble to hearing of his relation 
to Life, 

ONOCROTALOS.—And, by the spirit of thy contradiction !|—if 
you can, in the most infirm manner, show that he is of any value 
in regard to your last assertion, from the self-same pages I shall 
discover him as the Satirist holding a whip for your own back, 

ARCANGELO.—Judge. Then act as you please, according to 
the evidence of the volume now open before us.—Meanwhile,— 
I admire Fuller as a valiant lover of Books.—* Great is the 
profit and pleasure thereof !”——These are his words, and through 
the virtue of the truth of them, great has been the profit and 
pleasure bestowed by him on generations after him. —_ 

Shall I praise his condensed writing in Zhe Holy and the 
Profane State? Nay, but this he may have, as he has wit— 
with leisure. TN ee tro 
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Gentleman would be sufficient to prove not only his brevity and 
his wit, but his judgment, his inexhaustible power of illustration. 
—Magical are these illustrations of his: they are subtle, they 
catch you with guile: they come with gay surprises; you pause 
breathless, through their very gaiety, and thus the more clearly 
perceive the force and virtue of his arguments. | 

Fancy! Imagination! These he possesses as certainly as 
have the poets, as certainly as did Jeremy Taylor. At times 
he will not speak without figures. They come in all variety 
of forms, antithesis, wonder, fitness. With deep sincerity he 
illustrates, and illustrates: figure rises upon figure, like the 
ranges of evening’s golden clouds: illustration, indeed, with him 
is discourse. He is the ingenious architect of figurative ex- 
pression and reason. 

Some of his figures shine like the image of truth herself. 
They come to him from every quarter—At times he might be 
in the same house with us: on land and water, he is always the 
same, ready and appropriate. The dirt of oysters: natural 
events of all kinds: pippins: Grantham Steeple: a broken urn: 
the star in Cassiopiwa: the head-block in the chimney: objects 
far and near, homely as well as classical, are fucl for his narrative 
and argument. 

He relishes word-play: none relish it better, In his writing, 
he is like his own “noble falcon:” he soars high, fetches com- 
parisons and compliments, and in due time descends with more 
impetuous force upon his subject.—But all admiration gives way 
before that of his fertility. It reminds us of Shakspeare’s. 
He makes not matter for his illustrations; his illustra- 
tions are at the call of all subjects. He said :—* Similitudes 
are the windows which give the best lights.”—Accordingly, his 
pages are flooded with them to overflowing.—-One should like 
to know something of the store he had left, as one should like 
to know what plays Shakespeare thought of—but never wrote. 

TRINCULO.—If your chronicle be true, you speak of one who 
blends knowledge of Life—ample observation, with study and 
love of learning. 

ARCANGELO.—Beyond any question. He has the salt of life 
in his specch. 

ONOCROTALOS,—And yet a priest ? ' 

ARCANGELO.—Aye, a priest from the altar to the hearth. 
One, above all others to be desired for one’s own parish. The 
Economy of Religion has a fine expounder in him. Yet is he 
of the most cheerful spirit. Addison sings, 
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** Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ : 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy.” 


Fuller is no less emphatic. God forbid that himself, or anyone, 
should “disinherit men of that which is their ‘portion in this 
life, comfortably to enjoy the blessings thereof.” : 

Beautiful is he on the death of the righteous: he speaks of 
the patriarch who smiled himself into a corpse, and made Death 
—“lovely and of a good complexion.” But he will not have 
the saintly soul depreciated for the darkness that overtakes it in 
its last earthly hour. Nor will he extenuate the wickedness of 
the wicked because he has a peaceful end--indeed, the wicked 
can endure courageously, like Andronicus. His wit is acute 
and suggestive on the “ something after death.” Speaking of one 
whose evil deeds could not have been commuted by the body’s 
worst pains.—‘ God's patience,” says he, “has another world.” 
And again, he says, “Sometimes the guest in the inn goes 
quietly to bed, before the reckoning for his supper is brought 
him to discharge.” 

His permission is large for the search and confirmation of 
Truth. Yet, is he no Eremite: his gospel is not practised in 
bye-ways. He is a very clergyman through all the degrees of 
sociable cheerfulness, He is 4 most companionable spirit: with 
him gladness must not “ grieve for want of one to express itself 
to:” he loves, what he calls the “mediation of discourse:” he 
even loves innocent gossip,—to tell of family connexions, starting 
from no nearer a relative than that of grandfather : he fails not 
to blend humour with homily—who else but he could hit off an 
argument against luxurious clothing, in this way ?—“ Clothes 
ought to be a remembrance of our lost innocency.” 

TRINCULO.—Contend for ever, my friends. Let me find 
amusement,—and some truth—emerging from your fraternal 
discord. But, now in all fairness, Arcangelo, meet the challenge 
of Onocrotalos. 

ARCANGELO.—Were it not for Fuller's relation to the common 
world I should not have spoken of him. He shared a more 
vigorous life than Montaigne: he was frequently in the very 
stress of danger,—he underwent the ordeal of examination for 
religion's sake; His experience well illustrates his books. He 
writes of Life with Hope and Faith, as does Montaigne with 
Doubt. His knowledge of political observance is so deep, 
that one believes he would have made an able statesman.—He 
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was honour's self, yet he gave his seriousness and his wit to 
extinguish duelling—Honour has modesty for sister,—therefore 
we have him exalting modesty at all times: he insists, and re- 
insists that the office should seck the man, and not man the 
office. More modest and convincing than any sermon I have 
heard, are his few words on appropriating the Sabbath to 
worldly purposes :—* That were to spare thine own flock, and 
shear God's lamb.” 

Then, so satisfying to our own hearts in a writer,—he is an 
Englishman. You know by pleasant sentence here and there 
that he has frequented our green lanes, and woods, and villages : 
that our island life has been his. He rejoiced in that ancient 
welcome which awaited the beggar and stranger; and sorely 
lamented that Hospitality, had—amongst the nobility—‘“ been 
laid asleep in the grave of Edward Earl of Derby.:” and that 
“she gave her last groan among the yeomen of Kent.”—He had 
a healthy old English belief in the marvellous. It is with us still. 
The world is full of marvels: it is a passing show; at 
times one shall scarcely trust its reality. That was Words- 
worth’'s feeling when he placed his hand on the gate to assure 
himself of its existence. Men all believe in more marvels than 
the hand can feel. We therefore warm towards Fuller 
for a little excess in this matter. 

Not that he transgresses very much. Thus, he wilknot allow 
that the heavens altogether influence our affairs—malignity 
comes of men not of the stars. Fortune is less cruel than man. 

‘*The fated sky 
Gives us free scope.” 

The prophetic strain, itself, results from the blended experience 
of life and books ; Fuller obtained this in some degree himself, as 
is affirmed of his Andronicus. 

—Well, only one point more. As to scholastic discipline, he 
was as sensible as Montaigne, as clear-sighted, as great-hearted 
as Rabelais: his pen has whipped those masters who made 
“Scholars hate the Muses, being presented to them in the shape 
of fiends and furies.” 

ONOCROTALOS. You have made good your promise: thanks 
for its brevity. And now, this noble son of the church, who is 
ever telling diverting stories, who is inexhaustible in allusion 
and speaking circumstance, who will have his jest religiously,— 
must, surely, have much of the Satirist in him. To my mind, 
he is a Satirist in very deed. 

Only a Satirist can hold the balance so fair as he does, He 
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paints not evil over evil, nor good over good,—* The best of 
God's children have a smack of hypocrisy.”—He cares not for 
popular impressions, nor for the breath of opinion. Queen Mary 
has some virtue which he can specify. He can name Richard 
III. as a good king. Vile Andronicus, who can say,—* The 
poct’s fancy beget three Furies in hetl, and I will be the fourth 
on earth "—he will dilate on such a wretch’s worthy deeds. In 
the clear, valiant spirit of liberty, he writes down all divisions of 
faith and politics :—* Liberty,” says he, on the Netherlands’ In- 
surrection; “Liberty was true doctrine to Papist and Protestant, 
Jew and Christian.” 

So honest is he, withal, that he will dispute an illustration 
whilst he makes it serve for his discourse.—He will not want 
his unexpected conceit: he will not fail to disconcert the railer, 
and make the honest man smile. He is full of such merry 
wisdom. He will show how a kindly deed is done by men “ out 
of love for themselves.” Then, can man’s -self-love have a 
mortal thrust—yes, ‘his love and all he is—than in two 
of Fuller's words. Religion, speaking in the Hindu tongue, 
makes us consider the trifling nature of our existence.—-* Man 
is but a handful of dust.” Much be-praised has that epitaph been 
over all other epitaphs: “ Earth said to Earth,” and so forth. 
But this is empty sound beside the pungent draught of Fuller:— 
“Proup Dust.” Man might fecl the worms in his brain, if he 
truly heard those two monosyllables with his inner ear through 
the noise of his delusions :—* Proud Dust!” 

You think that we have not here the practised Satirist. Fuller 
is not written as such, I grant. But I see the very thing—be- 
neath the surplice. The integrity of his writing is itself a satire 
—to those who can judge of times—as, also, is his natural justice 
of which Arcangelo has spoken. Besides, he has the sword of 
lightning, which smites when least expected: his shafts wing 
their way, as he says, “in a wary twilight, betwixt sport and 
carnest.” His opportunity is carefully noted: his aim is certain. 
Affection and severity are kindly mixed in Fuller—However, 
call him Divine or Satirist, as you will, the end is gained if you are 
improved by him. 

ARCANGELO.—Your conclusion of the matter I accept gladly ; 
and let our epitaph on this master be the words of his great 
contemporary, of whom he has given us a precious personal 
report,— ; 


*‘ How well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world,” 
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OUR ANCESTORS. 





By H. C. DAVIDSON. 





Each animal had once as clad a 
Germ-cell of microscopic span ; 
At length there came (or Darwin's madder 
Than a March hare) the monkey clan ; 
And Tlastly on this living ladder 
There proudly stepped a man. 


As then, man followed beasts and fishes 
And flying things, he does so still ; 
And—though it’s much against their wishes— 
When they are caught he quickly will 
Convert them into savoury dishes 
With culinary skill. 


‘Tis not the way to treat the parents 
To whom we owe our origin ; 
The children should display forbearance, 
And not with greedy mien begin 
In the ancestral side to tear rents 
To put the stuffing in. 


What! did I hear you whisper “ gammon ?” 
When you have hauled upon the brook’s 
Firm bank the contemplative salmon, 
Have you not marked its injured looks? 
Now go and write an epigram on 
A salmon’s love for hooks. 


No sooner is the cook adjourning 
To smile upon her lover, than 
The fishes out of spite are burning— 
Preferring fire to frying-pan. 
And thus I really think of turning 
A vegetarian, 
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(Continued from page 68.) 


The Abbé has traced the invention, or first written record, of 
the Grail legend to a Breton hermit of the seventh century, and 
he maintains that Lue du Gast, Robert de Borron, and Walter 
Map worked from this text, only using their privilege as 
romancists to add the fiction that it was composed by order of 
Arthur himself. Be that as it may, the work of Walter Map was 
written by desire of Henry II. In that age there was nothing 
strange in the idea of setting an archdeacon to write romances. 
The authorship of a large portion of the Round Table cycle of 
stories is ascribed to this ecclesiastic, whose style and talent well 
fitted him for the undertaking. The king was so delighted with 
“Lancelot du Lac” and the rest that he begged Walter to 
conclude the history of Arthur, and accordingly the “ Morte 
d’Arthur” was penned, That the legend of the Holy Grail was 
a monastic fable is frankly stated by the learned French priest 
before-named ; he divides the Arthurian romances into two 
classes, those of the Round Table, treating of Paladins whose 
sole ideals were valour and courtesy, and those of the Holy 
Grail, introducing an element of mystic devotion. The religious 
clement is very prominent in the most popular English version 
of Arthur’s story, the “ Morte d’Arthur ” of Sir Thomas Mallory, 
a prose romance compiled by him, temp. Edward IV., from “ Le 
Brut,” “ Tristan,” “Le Saint Graal,” &c. From this, and other 
causes, it is believed that Malory was a priest. Indeed, the 
Arthurian romances were especially favoured by the dignified 
clergy. The Trouvére Robert Wace was a canon of Bayeux, 
the two Walters—Calenius and Map, or Mapes—successively 
Archdeacons of Oxford. The penchant has continued down to 
our own time, when a late learned Dean of Canterbury printed 
in the Contemporary Review an interesting study on “ The Idylls 
of the King.” 
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We have now scen the Arthurian legends fairly launched 
upon the literature of Europe ; to follow them further would be 
an endless task, for they are henceforth ubiquitous. Of a truth 
Arthur is not dead. He enjoys a perennially renewed existence 
in the romances of Seville and Toledo, of Rouen and of Paris, 
of Italy, Germany, Norway—even of Iceland. The madness of 
Lancelot is imitated in the “Orlando Furioso ;” Tristan has 
been assigned a place among the lovers described in the “Inferno” 
as flitting through the air like a flock of cranes; our own 
Chaucer and Gower, besides Cervantes, Ronsard, La Fontaine, 
and a host of great authors, show their knowledge of the star of 
romance and his Court. But the name of Arthur would leave 
us cold, his history would arouse a purely antiquarian interest, if 
it were buried in a bygone speech, in the half-intelligible poetry 
and the interminably tedious prose of the Norman-French 
period. It was reserved for a poet of our own day to rescue the 
legend from the darkness of black letter, and to make it live and 
bloom again by the spell of imagination, as the Indian magician 
causes the lotus-flower to expand in loveliness from the 
barren waste of sand. By carefully studying the sources of 
the subject, and following its transitions, we can appreciate the 
poet’s marvellous faculty of selection and of re-construction. 
Without such study, the full value of the chef d’auvre would 
remain unrevealed. ‘ 

No marks of labour, no pedantic dust of research, are left 
to show how thought has subdued to itself its material. 
Schiller has beautifully delineated the artist's struggles and 
achievement in “ Das Ideal und das Leben,” when, after dwell- 
ing on the efforts and difficulties gone through by genius in 
the endeavour to animate what is lifeless and inert, he speaks 
of the region of ideal beauty, where labour sinks back into 
the dust of conquered matter, and the newly accomplished 
work stands fair and radiant, like a fresh creation out of 
nothing. 

Ample traces may be found—such, for example, as the 
already-quoted speech of the monk to Sir Percivale as to the 
non-possession of Grail traditions among the early Britons— 
of Tennyson's thorough acquaintance with the historical aspect 
of his theme. The mass of material might have seemed indeed 
a chaos ; an interminable epic might have been spun out from 
it. The problem was to present a great poem, suitable in form 
and inner meaning to the age we live in, joining our most 
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ancient and cherished national traditions with our loftiest attain- 
ment of modern thought. Such was the task set himself by the 
writer of “Idylls of the King.” “Composed in divisions, it is 
yet a grand continuous work, and the mode of our receiving it 
has a peculiar charm. He brings to mind the method cf our 
old cathedral builders. Round some early shrine, too precious 
to be moved, were gathered, bit by bit, a nave and aisles ; 
then rich side-chapels ; then the great image-crowded portals ; 
then a more noble chancel; then, perhaps, the towers—all in 
fulfilment of a general plan made long ago, but each produced 
and added as occasion urged or natural opportunity arose. As 
such buildings always seem to have grown rather than been 
constructed, and have the wealth of interest, variety, and beauty, 
which makes Canterbury Cathedral, for instance, so far more 
poetical than St. Paul’s—so with these ‘Idylls.’” We quote 
from a letter to the Spectator of January Ist, 1870, signed 
“J. T. K.,” initials familiar to us as belonging to the editor of 
one of our principal reviews. The form of the “Idylls” needs 
few words of praise ; all are agreed that their successive appear- 
ance was a happiness by us enjoyed, and that upon those years 
when a new “ Idyll” saw the light, something of a rare gladness 
and beauty dawned upon our lives, vexed as they often are with 
joyless toils and petty cares. Their publication extended over 
fourteen years, the first volume containing “ Enid,” “ Vivien,” 
“ Elaine,” and “ Guinevere,” appearing in 1858 ; “ The Coming of 
Arthur” and “ The Holy Grail,” “ Pelleas and Ettarre,” and the 
complete version of the earlier “ Morte d’Arthur,” called the 
“ Passing of Arthur,” in 1869; and the final portions, “ Gareth 
and Lynette” and “The Last Tournament,” in 1873. The 
perfect poem, as it now stands, is in the following order :— 
“ The Coming of Arthur.” 
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“The Round Table.” 
“ Gareth and Lynette.” 
“ Geraint and Enid.” 
“Merlin and Vivien.” 
“ Lancelot and Elaine.” 
“ The Holy Grail.” 
“ Pelleas and Ettarre.” 
“The Last Tournament.” 
“ Guinevere.” 


“ The Passing of Arthur,” 
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Thus we have a complete cycle of Arthurian legend, em- 
bracing all that is most significant and salient in the accumu- 
lated wealth of record, and at the same time all that is most 
momentous in human existence—its aspirations and passions, 
its mystic fervour of the soul and its craving of the senses, its 
weakness and its strength, its glory and its shame. -It is im- 
possible to analyse this poem at length or in detail ; only can 
we hope in our limits to characterise its purport; and here 
again we refer to “J. T. K.,” who sets forth adequately the point 
in hand: “ There, doubtless, does run through it all a sort of 
undertone of symbolism, which, while it never interferes with the 
clear melody of the poem, or perverts it into that most tedious of 
riddles, a formal allegory, gives a profound Aarmony to its music 
and a prophetic strain to its intention, most worthy of a great 
spiritual bard. King Arthur stands obviously ... for our 
highest nature—conscience, spirit, the moral soul, the reli- 
gious sense, the noble resolve. His story becomes the story 
of the battle and pre-eminence of the soul, and of the 
perpetual warfare between the spirit and the flesh.” If Tenny- 
son’s work is capable of such secondary spiritual interpretation, 
it is manifesting no unnatural development; on the contrary, 
it is in strict accordance alike with the primitive and instinctive 
tendency of poetry and with the soundest canons of art. 
Observe the drift of every dawn-myth ; from Hesiod and the 
Greeks to the unknown bards of the Edda, from the Volsungs 
and the Niflungs to Perseus, the national divinity of a great 
empire, or to Krishna crushing the serpert Kaliya, we find the 
same lessons of ancient wisdom clothed in strange legendary 
stories. And why? Because nothing is more completely in- 
grained in man’s nature than the union of truth and imagination 
—than this feaching poetry. The hero, his conflicts with 
opposing forces, light and darkness, good and evil—here is the 
heart of all carly literature ; nature and the inner sense told 
the same tale; and we cannot but confess that under countless 
phases humanity has never celebrated any story but its own. 
In these times, indeed, a school has arisen professing to imitate 
the spontaneity of those dawn-cpochs, untormented as they deem 
them to have been by the knowledge of good and evil. But the 
difference is vast; the men of our day consciously repudiate 
what their precursors unconsciously proclaimed. The first poets 
were singing with broken and imperfect accents of truth they 
hardly comprehended ; the last would sweep back into the 
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abyss the wisdom so painfully won, and would cry defiantly, 
“We snow nothing ; let us sing and dream only of what we can 
see.” Hence much cant on the subject of “art for art’s sake,” 
the position assumed by this school being that they see all that 
can be seen, and therefore that the man who (as they think) 
forcibly introduces morality, spirituality—ideas, in a word—is 
stiffening free art into stone, and departing from his vocation of 
artist to become a pedagogue. How false this is as an argument 
from the natural growth of poctry we have briefly shown ; let 
the philosophy of art teach us something further. True enough 
it is that a man’s art being the flower of his whole being, he can 
but put into it that, and no more, which his being enables him 
to know and apprehend. He who feels no contact with deeper 
realities, cannot without imposture seek to make such realities 
felt through his work; but let him find therein matter for 
humiliation, not for blatant pride. Craftsman he may be, and 
of splendid skill; but the true artist is* not earthly craftsman 
only, but inspired thinker, “who with heaven-made implement 
conquers heaven for us.” “In a work of art, as distinct from a 
daub of artifice, we discern cternity looking through time—the 
God-like rendered visible.’ A man, indeed, can but give us 
“that which he has seen and known ;” yet men there are who 
surely see “that this fair universe . . . is in very deed the star- 
domed city of God—that through every star, through every 
grass-blade, and most of all through every living soul, the glory 
of a present God still beams.” Our souls have their true native 
country as well as our bodies. A true national epic should 
enshrine in stately symbolism the most sacred associations of 
both. Words—the vesture of thought—must be like the perfect 
form holding the spirit, and making it evident to sense; the 
noble blank verse, the pure, idiomatic, strongly built English, 
must satisfy the ear, and the poem must be a king’s treasury of 
deep and holy meanings, all bearing on the central idea, the life- 
long labour of the soul. Already in the opening there is no 
room for doubt as to the poet’s ideal purpose; Arthur is not 
merely a prince brought up at a distance from home until the 
moment for proclaiming his royal birth should arrive—not 
merely a Florizel, the hero of a romantic tale; we are at once 


taken into the region of the mysterious and supernatural, and 


ee 





* Carlyle, “ Sartor Resartus.” 
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shown the dismal night when between earth and sky the phantom- 


like ship sailed 
So high upon the dreary deeps, 
It seemed in heaven, 


and the seers Bleys and Merlin receive the naked babe anointed 
to kingship by water and by fire—the baptism of the spirit—in 
wave and flame. Here, among the questionings and quarrels of 
those who would not accept the sovereignty of Arthur, we find 
no dark parable of the soul’s disputed origin; we have the 
“earthly, sensual” view of life, the belief of those who hold that 
the soul is no more than “the noise made by the working of the 
machinery ;" we have the indifference that is content not to 
think of the matter at all, and the beautiful episode of Queen 
Bellicent, “the woman's discovery of conscience.” The doctrine 
of the wise men in Merlin’s triplets is “a wonderful summary of 
the way, part carnest, part ironical, and all pathetic, in which 
great wit confronts the problem of the soul.”* 
The vision of the ship recalls an expression in the “In Me- 

moriam "— 

Be near me when my spirit sails 

To seek thee on the mystic deeps, 


these ever standing with the poet for the unexplored—the world 
to come. We are taken to its marge once more at the passing 
of Arthur; then the King is borne away 


Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, e 


and the beginning and the end alike are mystery— 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes. 

Human reason asks in vain, seeing how “one generation after 
another takes to itself the form of a body, and forth issuing from 
Cimmerian darkness, on Heaven's mission, appears—whence? 

O Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; faith knows not— 
only that it is through mystery to mystery—from God and to 
God."t 

The soul’s inscrutable origin being thus signified, we will 
return to the able letter before quoted on the Arthurian poem 
for the elucidation of its solemn crowning in the founding of the 
Round Table. Conscience, once throned as king, draws to itself 
the best of human powers, the knights with their diversities of 
gifts and offices, and is helped by all immaterial influences— 
“the Lady of the Lake, standing for the Church, and giving the 





* J. M. K, t Carlyle, “Sartor Resartus,” 
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soul its sharpest and most splendid earthly weapon; the three 
fair and mystic queens, robed in the living colours sacred to love 
and faith and hope, which flow upon them from the image of 
our Lord above—these, surely, stand for those immortal virtues 
which will abide ‘when all that seems shall suffer shock,’ and 
leaning upon which alone the soul, when all else falls from 
it, shall. go towards the golden gates of the new and brighter 
morning.” 

The story of Gareth is to be found in Malory’s “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” with which it should be compared, to illustrate the 
“clothing upon” the old legend, the new and spiritual form in 
which it appears. The neophyte in the poem is attracted by 
“the splendour sparkling from aloft” in the cagle’s nest — 

All of that true steel ? 

Whereof they forged the brand Excalibur, 
the Divinely forged weapon of the soul. A high purpose, a 
noble conflict, possess irresistible magnetism for eager, enthusiastic 
natures. The advice of the mother embodies the feeling of the 
world hardened but not unloving elders, who have outlived such 
impulses, yet not entirely forgotten them. They see no need for 
the utter self-sacrifice youth would bring to the service of the 
spiritual faculty; life may be lived, and not ignobly, without such 
surrender of lawful comforts and satisfactions. But earth’s tame 
pleasures cannot satisfy the soul that longs to pay homage to its 
truce sovereign. 


Follow the deer? Follow the Christ, the King ; 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King ; 
Else, wherefore born ? 


The language of Merlin when Gareth meets him at the gate cf 
Camelot expresses the conflicting beliefs of the world as to the 
God-built city and its King— 
There is nothing in it as it seems 

Saving the King; tho’ some there be that hold 

The King a shadow, and the city real, 
The first, or anti-Materialist view, was expressed by Sir Humphry 
Davy when, trying the dangerous experiment of inhaling a 
certain quantity of nitrous acid, he exclaimed, “ Nothing exists 
but thought.” Gareth’s cheerful bearing under the pressure of 
mean tasks, his submission to a coarser nature in the person of 
the rough Sir Kay, shadows the subjection and training that — 
nerves the soul for higher duties, the faithfulness over a few 
things that renders it worthy of higher trust. In the three strong 
men armed who lie in the knight's path we see life’s great 
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temptations—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life. The Morning Star issues from his “ pavilion gay 
with gold;” on his shield is blazoned the semblance of Venus, 
bright and beguiling—a dangerous foe indeed; and Gareth’s 
shield is cloven in the fray, but he replaces it with the shield of 
the defeated, and the meaning of this is that a whole armoury of 
strength may be found in exterminated evil desires ; he who has 
overcome one temptation turns it into a defence against the 
next. The second enemy, the Lust of the Eye, represents, 
under the figure of the sun at noontide, all dazzling pomps of 
earth—splendour, riches, luxury. But the true soul is not 
blinded by the false glare. Again it has the mastery, and passes 
on to the third and hardest struggle. The Evening Star is the 
pride of life, the sense of power ; after a fair-spent life,a man may 
be subdued by this foe, who bears no harmful aspect, seems to 
wear no armour, but is really case-hardencd in “skins that fit 
him like his own,” artfully prepared to “turn the blade” of un- 
compromising truth, The unhorsing of Gareth by Lancelot may 
signify a check in the victorious life through some erroneous 
view. Very full of suggestive beauty is Lancelot’s reproof to the 
thoughtless damsel who flaunts the conquered knight— 
O damsel, be ye wise 
To call him shamed who is but overthrown ? 
And the last enemy to be destroyed is Death. Invested by 
popular fears with many a dread, heart-chilling in aspect, his 
terrors lie entirely in the devices of that power of evil “who has 
the power of death” — 
My three brethren bade me do it, 
To make a horror all about the house. 

Challenged, he returns no answer; for when did Death yield up 
his secret at mortal bidding? But when he is met in steadfast 
calm and courage, the appalling mask falls—the unknown 
grievous thing smiles on his conqueror “with the bright face of a 
blooming boy.” Now may be intoned “ Nunc Dimittis ;” and of 
the faithful soul's reward who may certainly tell—beyond that it 
is fair and sufficing, dreamt of at first as a bliss entirely apart 
from and superseding aught of earth, but later understood as the 
completion and perfection of carth’s dearest aspirations, and 
having a sweet identity with them?* 

The story of Enid will not be found among the chain of 





* “Surely future blessedness is the perfection of the present—not the utter undoing 
of ail which has been blessed here." —MAURICE, 
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romances forming the “ Morte d’ Arthur.” It remains to us in 
its original British form as part of an ancient MS. called the 
“Red Book,” belonging to Jesus College, Oxford. This book is 
an enormous compilation of Welsh literature in prose and verse, 
extending from the sixth to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and it was a thirteenth century MS. which related the 
story of “Geraint von Erbin.” Part of this collection has been 
edited by Lady Charlotte Guest, under the title of “Mabinogion,” 

r “Nursery Tales.” The Comte de Villemargué, who in- 
vestigated the manuscripts, considers, however, that while some 
of them have a purely imaginary character, like the “Arabian 
Nights,” a certain other portion can claim historic foundation, 
notably those relating to Arthur and his Round Table. 

The story of “Elaine” is one of the loveliest ever penned 
by poet; the\unutterable sadness of “it might have been,” 
the clouding of the innocent young life, so constant to its 
early dream of love that, like Mrs. Browning’s ideal of 
womanly devotion, it “can die when the dream is past”—above 
all the masterly, unrivalled portrayal of Lancelot’s character, an 
original conception in the fullest sense, for the Lancelot of 
romance was indeed a model of courtesy, chivalrous and valiant 
to the uttermost, but his position in regard to the Queen was a 
feature in the lax morality of the times, and we find no sugges- 
tion of the conflicts between passion and honour that wrought 
such havoc in the noble mind of “ Arthur's greatest knight,” as 
we know him in the “Idylls.” “The Holy Grail,” reflects, as in 
_a glass, the exalted mysticism of the early legends, born from 
the brain of some vigil-worn monk, who had watched and 
meditated upon holy things until he scarce knew ecstasy from 
reality. To match the supersensual harmony of the passage in 
which Percivale’s sister describes the vision of the Holy Grail, 
we must go to the sister-art of music ; in the prelude to “ Lohen- 
grin,” with its lingering, palpitating violin chords, we feel the 
“cold and silver beam” streaming down the cell—an identical 
idea has inspired two artistic productions, the one of which is 
an exact equivalent to the other. But Tennyson does not take 
us back into the narrow atmosphere of the cloister, although he 
can so exquisitely appropriate what is purest and most attractive 
in its ideal. For this we may feel a tender reverence, yet we 
can hardly divest ourselves of the wider apprehension of thé 
Divine purpose which the years have brought; we cannot with- 
out want of faith maintain that we must go backward instead of. . 
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forward, if we would read that purpose aright, and that the 
centuries of change and progress have been profitless delusions, 
Such at least could never be the teaching of the poet who held 


that— 
God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 


In “ The Holy Grail” we see the pursuit of. ecstatic visions as a 
following of “ wandering fires;” a foregoing of the true work 
and purpose of life, for the sake of even the holiest contempla- 
tions, is not the soul's destiny; now and again a Galahad ora 
holy maid may be absorbed into a spiritual life, but if all earth’s 
best and noblest embrace the quest— 


This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged. 


The greatest glory of the scul is in “the duty that is near.” 
Arthur, while regarding himself as bound to labour like “ the 
hind to whom a space of land is given to plough,” has the 
intense perception of spiritual realities that needs no stimulating 
of overwrought fervour; for him, the invisible is ever breaking 
through the expressive aspect of natural things. The closing 
speech of the King has been fitly cited in the “Commentary on 
the Apocalypse,”® published by the Christian Knowledge Society. 
In human poetry no grander interpretation of the life of faith 
exists. 

From a short episode of the “Morte d’Arthur,” which tells 
“how Merlin was assotted and doted on one of the ladies of the 
lake,” a close and subtle character study has been worked out in 
“ Merlin and Vivien.” The dark recesses of an evil nature are 
probed with a Balzac-like insight and power of dissection. 
Some of the soundest and wisest reflections to be gathered from 
the abounding pages of the poet are placed in the mouth of 
the old magician, such for example as that profoundly true 


sentence— 

The sin that practice burns into the blood, 

And not the one dark hour which brings remorse, 

Will brand us after, of whose fold we be. 
In“ Pelleas and Ettarre” we have a melancholy example of 
honesty and loyalty spending themselves on a worthless object. 
No attempt is made in the whole Arthurian poem to disguise 
the miserable waste of what is highest and best that we see 
actually in human life. The sacrifice of an innocent being to 





* By the Rev, the Master of the Charterhouse, 
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the “love which was her doom,” in the case of Elaine—the 
breaking of a noble heart like that of Pelleas for the sake of a 
vile woman—these are but the faithful delineation of what is 
going on, in one form or another, all the world over. A corres- 
ponding waste is to be found in Nature; she cries— 

A thousand types are gone : 

I care for nothing—all shall go. 

To what purpose? is the eternal question of the thinker before 
this mystery. The matter is not to be set aside by any amiable 
optimism, which dismisses the grim realities that confront us 
with the platitude that “all is for the best.” No; if we are to 
be honest, we must acknowledge that often all is for the worst; 
no amount of casuistry can persuade us that so far as this order 
of things is concerned, evil is not often paramount, not good in 
masquerade, but actual ill. What we are slow to recognise is 
that we must look to have it so; a very deep meaning surely is 
involved in the words of prophecy which speak of the “ woe that 
shall be to the inhabiters of the earth and: of the sea,” of the 
power that is come down unto them, the more bent on destruc- 
tion and ruin because “ he hath but a short time.” The facts of 
existence point to the same conclusion; in the domain of the 
temporal we are to have no immunity from loss; it is for the 
real, the enduring part of us, that we are promised victory and 
safety— 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 

We cannot pause to dwell on the philosophy of “ Pelleas.” 
One passage, for its penetrating insight and noble directness of 
language, must be remembered by all readers of the poem. It 
describes the impression made on the young knight by the 


errant lady :— 
The beauty of her flesh abash'd the boy, 
As though it were the beauty of her soul ; 
For as the base man, judging of the good, 
Puts his own baseness in him by default 
Of will and nature, so did Pelleas lend 
All the young beauty of his soul to hers, 
Believing her. 


There is wide divergence from the Romance original in Tenny- 
son's conception of Tristram’s character. The Norman-French 
poets considered him as a pattern of constancy—the shining 
example of courtesy and chivalry. Every excuse is lent to 
countenance the weakness of the fair Queen Isolt for the nephew 
of King Mark, who is always depicted as “the villainest king 
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and knight,” and held highly blameable for daring to protest in 
the matter of his wife’s “affaire de caur.’ Sir Walter Scott 
speaks of “the extreme ingratitude and profligacy” of Tristram, 
but the carly romances show no sense of any baseness in- the 
character of the hero. Indeed “Tristram,” the son of sorrow, 
was the darling of poets and writers of nouvelles, even beyond 
Sir Lancelot. Boccace,the Queen of Navarre, and other brilliant 
authors, each gave a fresh setting to his story. In “The Last 
Tournament,” however, a new construction is placed upon the 
ancient tale. Tennyson has drawn his Tristram as “ worldling 
of the world,” an easy, selfish nature, professing no higher creed 
than the pleasure of the hour. Unlike Lancelot, whose really 
noble heart may not rest in crooked ways, Tristram is troubled 
with no pangs of remorse. Even in the passion that most ab- 
sorbs him, he is incapable of utter devotedness, In Lancelot’s 
place he would certainly have made love to Elaine, and have 
returned to the Queen without one slightest scruple of conscience. 
“ Free love, free field, we love but while we may,” is his avowed 
philosophy. With all her love for him, Isolt’s woman’s nature 
is repelled by his cynicism. She has given all, and dimly sees 
that her gold has been exchanged for worthless coin, His 
sayings anger her, and the jar of discordant feeling breaks the 
full tide of passion in the love-scene; but at last, to pacify her, 
Tristram soothes her with a promise of endless love, thinking 
the while of the fair jewels he has brought, and on* which he 
reckons as a sure salve for a woman’s offended dignity. Then 
those few powerful lines, bare of ornament or simile, quell the 
love-dream in a ghastly tragedy of treachery and murder. In 
Tristram we see embodied the curse of the shifting will and 
light desire. Capable of recognising the God-like in Arthur, 
saying, in a flash of enthusiasm, “Man? is he man at all?” but 
incapable of cleaving to him, ready to ascribe unreality to the 
vow rather than to himself, full of complacent excuses, he is 
a type of the philosophy of enjoyment. In him also we find 
a foreshadowing of a form of art which has sprung up in these 
later years—a rank weed of vivid colour, like the scarlet-spotted 
fungi. Tristram'’s song, so sweet in cadence, ringing “as true as 
tested gold,” might be matched in modern poetry, whereof we 
may sadly say, “ The cup was gold, the draught was mud.” 

The final catastrophe of “Guinevere” looms ominously over 
the “Idyll” preceding it. “The Last Tournament” closes 
in a “death-dumb, autumn-dripping gloom,” a speciality of our 
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climate, used skilfully, as the fog and mist in the concluding 
poem, to deepen the melancholy key in which the verse is 
pitched. How fine a touch is the Queen’s outlooking from the 
tower, when she 
Watch'd her lord pass, and knew not that she sigh’d, 
The. knowledge, alas! of her true destiny comes all too late; as 
yet she had not learnt that 
We needs must love the higher when we see it, 

unless our life is to be lost irretrievably. Failure may be glorious, 
but mistake in our aim and choice is absolute disaster. Of 

Guinevere” it is superfluous to speak, for long since the last 
of the “Idylls” has won for itself a shrine in the hearts and 
memories of all to whom our literature is dear. Ifa man does 
not feel its surpassing beauty as poetry, as ethics, as supreme 
work of art, he can hardly pretend to have imaginative sensi- 
bility at all. Let it only be noted that here we find the simple 
reality of forgiveness as distinguished from the cheap affectations 
of sentimentalism. The fashionable falsity of “non-vindictive 
justice,” has been denounced by Ruskin in his “Oxford Lectures 
on Art.” He says: “I believe it to be one of the crowning 
wickednesses of the age that we have starved and killed our 
faculty of indignation, and neither desire nor dare to punish 
crimes justly.” Tennyson’s ideal of forgiveness is no mere dis- 
crowning of justice. His Arthur, whose “vast pity almost makes 
him die,” yields not to the indulgence of a luxury of feeling at 
the cost of a violated national and social purity; better individual 
desolation than the treading down of these sanctities. His for- 
giveness, like that of God, heals the repentant heart, and stimu- 
lates it to noble acceptance of the “doom assigned,” the cleansing 
fires of penitence and expiation. As to earthly joy, that is 
forfeited ; better far the hope that rests upon “that purer life” 
beyond. The notion that above all things it is desirable to 
clamber back to outward comfort and respectable ignoring of 
the past has its root in a profound, unexpressed scepticism as to 
the future. It is tacitly understood that this present state of 
things is “the be-all and the end-all ;” its disciplinary nature is 
denied or ignored. Our great poet does not take so short- 
sighted a view of the problems of life. He knows also that the 
public goodand private good are one—that no happiness was 
possible for a soul once awake to what it had missed and ruined 
by its own guilt but in the path of self-subjection. Even the 
old chroniclers felt this when they made Guinevere refuse all 
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entreaties of Lancelot to find refuge in his castle over-seas, and 
take farewell of him in the words, “ For as well as I love thee, 
my heart will not serve me to see thee; for through thee and 
me is the flower of kings and of knights destroyed.” 

We have taken the “Idylls of the King” as a whole, 
because this is the only proper mode of considering. the 
poem. But we must return to the year 1860, when, having 
published the first series of Arthurian “Idylls,” the poet 
stayed his hand from the building-up of his monumental epic, 
and for a while contented himself with subjects more homely— 
English rural life, its simple joys and sorrows, formed his 
most prominent theme. Strange indeed would it have been if 
the keynote so early struck in “ Dora” and “The May Queen” 
had for ever died into silence. “On revient toujours,” is true 
of art as of life. But the first “Idyll of the Hearth” dealt 
with no pastoral romance; in fact, it was an episode in the 
holiday of an over-worked, under-paid city clerk at Margate 
or Broadstairs. A bubble company; an oily, sanctimonious 
rogue, who has deluded the poor quill-driver into parting with 
his sparse savings; the sore spirit of the victim, the gentle 
patience of the wife; a sick child; some dreams born of the 
noisy tide brawling in upon the rocky coast, and broken by the 
flickering of a night-light, the crash of a medicine phial; 
common-place materials enough, but to the true poet nothing 
need be common or unclean. Lowest in rank among its fellows, 
“Sea Dreams” bears its hall-mark in some unmistakably 
Tennysonian touches. There is the old abhorrence of that im- 
probity and lack of commercial honour, which are like a gan- 
grene on our civilisation; we are reminded of the burning 
sentences in “Maud,” but here is no impassioned philippic, 
appropriate in the mouth of a morbidly sensitive speaker ; a de- 
liberate dissection is manifest in the sketch of the fraudulent 
director— 

Vozing 
All over with the fat, affectionate smile 
That makes the widow lean, 
Two or three lines at the opening of the clerk’s talk are in the 
poct’s broad and noble style, and have the Shakespere-like cast 
of thought and ring of words that sometimes characterise his 
verse. 


Forgive ; How many will say “ forgive,” and find 
A sort of absolution in the sound 


To hate a little longer ! 
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A true womanly instinct speaks through the gentle wife's com- 
ment upon the stinging satire quoted by the husband in his 
bitterness of soul. The piece does not abound in “ passages,” 
and the cradle ditty is a mere nursery rhyme, having no further 
pretensions—a baby-song.” 

“Enoch Arden” appeared in 1864, four years subsequently to 
“Sea Dreams ;” it is a glorification of duty, and it would hardly 
be possible to find a grander motive or lovelier work. 

The opening lines give the effect of a water-colour drawing 
bya hand swift and unerring—every touch tells; we see the 
foreground of “foam and yellow sands,” framed in by dark cliffs, 
presented without elaboration as a sombre mass on each side 
the chasm, that the eye may not be diverted from following the 
devious steep of the village street, marked out by red roofs 
stained bronze and purple by weather and clinging lichens; the 
monotony of the ascending line is broken by the “ moulder’d 
church,” with its tower of crumbling grey—and crowned by the 
jagged, pyramidal roof of the mill; over all swells the grand 
sweep of the down, with its primitive turf-grown sepulchres, and 
its wood nestling in the “cup-like hollow,” russet with autumn 
tints. The scene of the coming drama is before us, indelibly 
painted. No less direct is the introduction of the personages. 
Tennyson is a master of story-telling; he is as much in his 
element among rough fisher-folk as with the Knights of the 
Round Table, and the toils and cares of a bread-winner evoke 
his sympathy equally with the mystic ardours of Sir Galahad. 
Enoch’s courtship and his married life, his journeys to the mar- 
ket town, carrying his “ ocean spoil in ocean-smelling osier,” the 
aspect of the man, his face 

Rough-redden'd with a thousand winter gales, 


his concientious and loving nature, made up of integrity and 
self-forgetfulness, we know all this, better perhaps than if in 
truth we had lived hard by the “little port.” How exquisitely 
is portrayed the relation between Annie and Philip after Enoch’s 
departure ; the feeling of a true gentleman by the divine right 
of noble nature is shown in the miller’s whole conduct, his 
chivalrous succouring of the lonely wife and her children, mingled 
with a delicate reserve, and withdrawal from her company, lest 
her good name should suffer— 

Fearing the lazy gossip of the port. 

He oft denied his heart his dearest wish, 
And seldom crost her threshold—yet he sent 
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Gifts by the children, garden herbs and fruit, 
The late and early roses from his wall, 

Or conies from the down, and now and then, 
With some pretext of fineness in the meal 

To save the offence of charitable, flour 

From his tall mill that whistled on the waste. 


The last touch illustrates Tennyson’s use of familiar objects 
and his refined treatment of them, even as De Heem or Mieris 
would transform the débris of a tavern or a heap of market 
produce into a painting fit for the cabinet of a king. It is need- 
less to trace out the sequence of this most popular of idylls, which 
from its domestic subject, and its utter freedom from artificiality 
or complexity in execution, has found a wide acceptance among 
many not professed lovers of poetry. One passage of gorgeous 
tropical colour breaks through the pastoral calm of the English 
descriptions, 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns, 
only intensifies with its cruel glare the despair of the forsaken 
man in his desert isle. 

The consummation of the poem is ethically admirable. 
Enoch's self-sacrifice has in it nothing of the vain, fantastic 
austerity which sometimes shocks our moral sense in saintly 
legends. There was no way but this to save the unwittingly 
false wife from bitter remorse and shame. Thus the abnegation 
practised by Enoch approached the very highest type of self- 
oblation, and was no mere morbid, unhealthy renunciation of 
natural joys. Our religion, rightly understood, has nothing of 
the senseless self-destruction of Budhism and Fetishism ; volun- 
tary suffering is by it inculcated as noble and meritorious, so far 
as by it and through it we can save or help another, can assert 
a principle of truth or justice; in our one perfect example, a 
perfect wisdom dictates and regulates the sacrifice, but too often 
the Christian faith has been distorted into w#reasonadie service. 
While we can and must unfeignedly honour the loveliness of 
humility and sanctity in a St. Elizabeth of Hungary, in reading 
her biography we are saddened by the recital of the ingenious 
self-torturing devices through which the beautiful soul sought 
after perfection. The medieval idea fulfilled itself in many 
examples of transcendent piety and charity, but something was 
left for later times to develop and comprehend. Suffering is not 
the predominant note of the composition; it is subdued and 
swallowed up in the beauty of the deed, and it is from a thorough 
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knowledge of the best side of human nature that the poet shows 
his hero as “not all unhappy.” - Enoch’s death-scene is 
pathetically told, that lonely passing away which was yet a 
triumph, for the victory was won, the sublime purpose of the 
man achieved, Incomparably the greatest and sweetest ef the 
modern idylls, “ Enoch Arden” must stand beside “ Guinevere,” 
as of its kind a chef-d’auvre. “ Aylmer’s Field,” a powerfully 
executed picture of “ world’s pride” and the cruelties wrought in 
its name, abounds in beauties of detail, such as the exquisite 
simile in which unconscious love is likened to the “ music of the 
moon,” as it 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale, 

but we must not yield to the temptation of lingering on them. 
The parson’s sermon is a magnificent piece of declamation ; the 
human ire and grief of the stricken brother and friend, softening 
at last into the compassionate prayer for those 


Who through their own desire accomplish’d bring 
Their own grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


The very key-note of the poem is indeed 
Pity, the violet on the tyrant’s grave— 

pity for the young lives so ruthlessly sacrificed to a cruel 
Moloch ; pity, too, for the miserable ones who in their blind- 
ness had worked out for themselves a retribution so awful. 
Sir Aylmer Aylmer and his wife represent a nearly out-worn 
worship of rank and birth, but undoubtedly the representation 
is not overdrawn. The date of 1793 reminds us of the social 
inequalities in a neighbouring country, so bitterly oppressive, 
and to be effaced in such a sea of crime and blood. 

In 1868 was published “ Lucretius,” an important philosophic 
study, closely thought, dramatically rendered. The extraordinary 
analytic power displayed in the piece, its vivid projection into 
modern form of the ideas and feelings attributable to the 
Epicurean poet, attracted the attention of a public d'dife ; the 
only work comparable to it in character was that of Browning 
in some of his dramatic studies, and it need scarcely be said that 
profound depth and difficulty of subject never render the 
Laureate either prolix or obscure. 






( To be continued.) 








ICHABOD! 


By TRUSTYMAN STORY. 


What times we live in! of what overthrowing 
Of ancient idols we so loved, unknowing ; 

Yea, with what simple faith, but pure and strong, 
So worship’d, inscient if 'twere right or wrong; 
Them holding sacred and for what they seem’d, 


Ne’er doubting they were other than we deem’d ! 
How are they shattered by the ruthless hand, 
Once dear to us as home or fatherland, 

And all things dearest unto souls still able 

To find delight in legend or in fable ; 
With what malignity iconoclastic’ 
Have they not been demolish’d by those drastic 
Purgers of many a temple of romance, 

From every vestige of what might, perchance, 
Be cherish'd of our so-call’d ignorance ! 

Who, having sent them to the right-about, 
With exclamations not the most devout, 

Set not up other and more excellent gods 

In place of them—because, indeed, the odds 
Are ten to one they fain would boast with pride 
Of having the whole host of them denied ; 

But leave the niches and the altars bare, 

Past restoration and beyond repair. 

And all for what ?—for truth, all, all for truth, 
For very truth’s sake, is their cry, forsooth ! 

Yet who may know that truth itself is not 
About the biggest fiction of the lot? 








Ichabod ! 


As for myself, I’ve come to the conclusion 
The whole round world is only all delusion, 
That truth and falsehood are but ’tis and 'tis’nt, 
And nothing is that is, except what is'nt. 


But, with still reverence for things sacred—though 


These latter-day philosophers, who know 
Just all and everything that cver was 
And is and will be, and heaps over, pos’ !: 

Teil us, with somewhat of an unctuous zest, 
They’re not a whit more worthy than the rest,— 
Let us, I say, for form sake, and as best, 

Begin at the beginning, or what we 

Were won't to call the world’s nativity, 

Till it was proved we had been all along 

On that point, as all others, in the wrong, 
Hoax’d and deluded by the lore we learn’t ; 

For it is no use saying that we were'nt, 

Since they who tell us they themselves have been 
Behind the curtain of Creation, seen 

How it was made, with what sort of machine 
Tis work’d, et cetera, avow the earth 

Was very old at what we deem’d its birth,— 

In fact had grown quite ancient, when, instead 
Of dying, it turned over in its bed, 

And straight, renewing thus its youthful lease, 
Began again to flourish and increase. 

Man is not man, he is a monkey—so 

Says Mr. Darwin, and he ought to know ; 

And what if—I will not say Ae, it might 

Not be consider’d perfectly polite— 

But what if I once had for apposite 

Progenitor, in late or distant years, 

A certain docile creature man but sneers 

And laughs at, with a tail and pointed ears, 

Who, in his turn, could trace his pedigree 

To protoplasm, puddle, or larva: ? 

What if 'twere thus, or his descending line 
Traced unmistakably to me and mine? 

Backward or forward ; *twould not make me worse 
Or better, less than nothing, or a horse ; 

And who can tell, but he, too, would lament 
What he might hold degenerate descent ? 
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Ichabod ! 


So let it pass ; and we will over-ride 
The ages which dim periods divide, 
Ever so many, at a single stride, 
Alighting at the epoch, say, of Homer— 

Who? what ?—naught but a mythos, a misnomer 
For somebody else, or half a dozen fellows, 
Compatriots, never heard of, bards of Hellas ; 
The only one thing certain of old Dad 

Is that he never wrote the Iliad: 

All true enough, for, actual poet apart, 

It was not written at all, but got by heart, 

While whoso will'd to learn was free to approach 
The rostrum, with its author for a “ coach.” 

False though the story that it tells of Troy, 
Naught truer than that, whilom, when a boy, 

O tempora! O mores! I, for one, 

Was made to understand and stand upon 

Its authenticity as just the very 

Thing of all others too assured for query ; 

Its bounds and bulwarks I had fain defined 

By bearing yesterday’s assault in mind, 

Yea, told the very number of its stones, 

School'd of my back and certifying bones! 

And hasn't Dr. Schleimann, wondrous man ! 

Of prescient grasp almost American, 

‘Struck’ Ilium ? them putting to the route 

Who that it e’er existed used to doubt, 

Indeed had long been given to decry 

The whole thing but a myth and ‘all my eye ’— 
Refuting and confounding them by—wat ? 
Producing Troy itself upon the spot ! 

I wonder will succeeding generations, 

Juvenile, profit by the revelations 

Of all this latter-day profound research ? 

Will truth abolish both the bull and birch ? 

He were a bold man who of this or that, 

Or anything, from Consols to the great 
Sea-serpent or the Judgment Day, should dare 
Predict what will befall of foul or fair ; e 
Bolder than Marcus Curtius—I forgot, Ea 
The first authorities say he did not . 
Perform that memorable wondrous feat, 
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Which no one ever after could repeat, 

Because the gulf—whereinto, all bedight 

With armour on his charger, as for fight, 
Burning with more than martial zeal, in sight 

Of men and gods, and flinging loose the rein, 
He ne’er plunged headlong down—closed up again, 
Or would have done, it may be, only it 

Was never ec’en a crack, much less a pit. 

Bolder than stern Virginius, as he stood 
Confronting Claudius, who, in lustful mood, 
With damnéd judgment, to far worse than slaughter 
Had doom’d his innocent young lovely daughter, 
Who, like a dove escaping from the snare 

And winging to the grove, had fied, full-scare, 
Into her father’s bosom—nestling there 

Her pretty little head, which he, affected, 

With fondling hands so tenderly protected— 
And breathed at last ; yet still aquake with fear, 
Afraid to let her very hearing hear, 

To steal a timorous glance around the place, 

Or even look up in her father’s face, 

And read there all the pity, all the love 

She felt within his heart,—afraid to move, 

To think—afraid almost to feel alive, 

And tangible of rude hands which might strive 
To tear her thence—and praying she might there 
Shrivel to nothing, from that hideous pair 

Of fiendish eyes, whose loathsome leer, unseen, 
Still held her, trembling, in its power malign ; 
Whereat her father, moved to phrenzy wild 

By such foul insult to his darling child, 

Snatch’'d from the crowd that round about him press'd 
A glittering blade, and plunged it in her breast ; 
And—as, infuriate, Claudius loudly call’d 

Upon his lictors, standing by appal’d, 

To seize upon him—-leaving on the floor 

The beauteous body weltering in its gore, 

Oh, sad sight sweet ! and fleeing for his life, 

Cut his way through them with his bloody knife 
Into a pretty fable! for ’twould seem 

The whole is all mere nothing but a dream ; 

Who ever heard of innocent fair maid 
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By libertine tormented or betray’d ? 
Fiction, all fiction, may be of the best, 

But only pure invention like the rest, 

Whence Rome itself was made—its very name 
A riddle, save we know it never came 

From Romulus or Remus, the twin brothers— 
Whom, with a tenderness of mortal mothers, 
The she-wolf nurtured at her paps uncouth— 
Because there's not one particle of truth 

In the whole story—so 'tis said by those 

Who know, or say they do, and I suppose 

It were the very height and utmost reach 

Of arrogant presumption to impeach 

The proofs themselves whereby it is refuted, 

As open equally to be disputed. 

So let us drift again from ground so vague, 
Where nothing ever happen’d, but a plague 

Of deadly doubts, denials, contradictions, 

Do set upon, and of our dear convictions 

Makc their grim sport ; let us come further down 
The ages to the period of renown 

Call’d mediaval, of romantic story 

Full to repletion, and aglow with glory « 
Beyond all other after that befell ; 

Let’s hear awhile what ¢Aat may have to tell— 
Tell? hi-hi! William of that ilk, who shot 

[I've stood and ponder'd on the very spot] 

The apple from the forehead of his son, 

Too full of fear to mark what he had done, 

Too full of love paternal to be sure 

Of his proud feat,—yet, finding him secure, 
Caught up his darling cherub in his arms, 

And rushed o'er flood and fell, beyond alarms 
Of Gesler’s vengeance ; where, in mountain haunt, 
Joind’d him such patriots as no task could daunt, 
No terror frighten and no danger stay, 

When liberty and justice led the way, 

Brave spirits, kindled with a kindred rage, 
Sworn to wring back their stolen heritage ! 

And so he, working on the goodly plan 

That whatso valour wou/d do, that it can, 

All obstacles o'ercome and spurn’'d aside, 






























Ichabod! 


Wrought out his country’s freedom c’er he died,— 
Who never lived at all! who, so ’tis said, 

Ne’er shot the apple from his urchin’s head ; 
Indeed 'twould not surprise me to be told 

That apples did not grow there to behold ; 

Or, though I have seen and traversed, I could swear, 
The spot itself, that I was never there. 

For, really, after all one reads and hears 

Of how poor mortals through the sumless years 
Have been deluded where they trusted most, 
Until there’s not a fairy or a ghost 

Now left of what was once a goodly host, 

To leaven life's monotonous subsistence, 

It makes one even doubt his own existence ! 

I should not wonder in the least, not I, 

Were somebody to tell us by and by 

That Valentine and Orson the renown’d 

Ne’er dwelt outside the tale where they were found ; 
Or that—for, scorning Christendom all round, 
Bold unbelief in blasphemy doth revel— 

Luther ne’er flung his ink-pot at the devil, 

Spite of the proof which in the sight of all 

Still lingers in its stains upon the wall. 

Among a thousand other things, I’ve learnt 
Cremated Joan of Arc was never burnt 

At Rouen after all ; somehow or other, 

"Tis proved on evidence of her own mother, 

And learnéd antiquarians have persisted, 

That, as a matter of fact, she ne'er existed ! 

No marvel either, secing that the last 

Discovery, at present, of the past, 

Is that Napoleon Buonaparte may be 

Holden scarce less apocryphal than she. 
Shakespeare is not the Shakespeare of old days, 
At least ’tis settled he ne'er wrote his Plays— 

His famed “ sweet woodnotes wild” a Milton myth 
The actual author being one, Will Smith ; 
Although on that point savants are divided 

’Twixt him and several others undecided, 

Content to leave the rest an open question, 

So they but raise a doubt for our digestion, 
Torment us as it may. 
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Ichabod ! 


Ah me! farewell, 
Farewell the idols at whose feet we fell, 
The lares and penates which from youth 
Upward we cherish’d, as nought less than truth 
In every goodly influence that controls 
And betters our poor planet as it rolls ! 
Yet why should we abandon them because 
Certain almighty-mongcring monitors 
Pronounce them spurious, and our faith naught else 
Than foul corruption, bred of those twin spells 
Malarious, superstition and romance, 
Borne from the wastes of festering ignorance? 
As for myself, who do not think it right of them, 
I shall go on believing just in spite of them ; 
Yea, fast as ever, though it prove to be 
The most abominable heresy, 
Shall cling with orthodox clutches to my creed 
Unto the end,—for what were life, indeed, 
Without its little follies and obtusions, 
Its lovely lies and ravishing illusions ! 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 





SIR CHARLES WILLIAM SIKES. 


SIR CHARLES WILLIAM SIKES, Manager of the Huddersfield 
Banking Company, on whom Her Majesty has recently conferred 
the honour of Knighthood, in recognition of the important part 
taken by him in introducing the system of Post Office Savings 
Banks, is the second son of the late Mr. Shakespear Garrick 
Sikes, banker, of Huddersfield, who died in 1862, His mother 
was Hannah, daughter of Mr. John Hirst, also of Huddersfield ; 
and he was born in the year 1818. When at school, he received 
as a prize, a copy of Dr. Franklin’s “ Essays and Letters,” which 
he read with great interest.- This book implanted in his mind 
the germs of many useful thoughts, and exercised a powerful 
influence in giving a practical turn to his life. Having seen a 
number of men begging, when out of work, young Sikes won- 
dered whether they had ever heard of Dr. Franklin, and of his 
method of avoiding beggary, or bad times, by saving their 
money, when trade was brisk, and they were well paid. 

In 1833, Mr. Sikes entered the service of the Huddersfield 
Banking Company, which was the second joint stock bank that 
had been established in England. The prudence and success 
with which Scotch banking companies had been conducted, 
induced the directors to select a Scotch manager; and one of 
the first resolutions the directors adopted, was to give deposit 
receipts for sums of ten pounds and upwards, for the purpose of 
encouraging the working classes in habits of providence and 
thrift. Mr. Sikes, being somewhat of a favourite with the 
manager, often heard from his lips most interesting accounts of 
the provident habits of the Scotch peasantry, and was informed 
by him of the fact that one of the banks at Perth paid not less 
than twenty thousand pounds a year, as interest on deposits, 
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varying from ten to two hundred pounds each. In 1837, Mr. Sikes 
became one of the Cashiers of the Huddersficld Banking Com- 
pany. This brought him into direct contact and intercourse 
with the very class which, from the direction his mind was 
taking, he so much wished to understand—namely, the thrifty 
portion of the industrious classes. A considerable number of 
them had sums lying at interest. As years rolled on, Mr. Sikes 
often witnessed the depositor commencing with ten or twenty 
pounds; then by degrees, making permanent additions to his 
little store, until at length the amount would reach one, two, or, 
in some few instances, even three hundred pounds. Mr. Sikes 
would often imagine the marvellous improvement that would be 
effected on the condition of the working classes, if every one of 
them became influenced by the same frugality and forethought 
which induced these exceptional operatives to deposits their 
savings at his bank. Believing in the beneficent results of frec 
trade, Mr. Sikes was equally convinced that national prosperity, 
as well as nationai adversity, might be attended with great evils, 
unless the masses were endowed with habits of providence and 
thrift, and prepared, by previous education, for the “ good time 
coming,” so cloquently predicted by the orators of the League. 
Many discussions with working men, in his homeward evening 
walks, convinced Mr. Sikes that there were social problems, with 
which legislation would be almost powerless to grapple, and of 
these the thriftlessness of the masses of the people was onc. 
An employer of five hundred hand-loom weavers had told Mr. 
Sikes, that, in a previous period of prosperity, when work was 
abundant and wages were very high, he could not, had he 
begged on bended knee, have induced his men to save a single 
penny, or to lay by anything for a rainy day. The fancy waist- 
coating trade had uniformly had its turns of alternate briskness 
and depression; but experience, however stern its teachings, 
could not teach unwilling learners. It was at this period that 
Mr. Sikes was reading the late Archbishop Sumner’s “ Records 
of Creation,” and met with the following passage :—“ The only 
true secret of assisting the poor, is to make them agents in 
bettering their own condition.” Simple as are the words, they 
shed light into Mr. Sikes’ mind, and became the key-note and 
the test to which he brought the various views and theories 
which he had previously met with—Doles and Charities, though 
founded frequently on the most benevolent motives, were too 
often deteriorating to their recipients. On the other hand, if 
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self-reliance and self-help could only be made characteristics of 
the working classes generally, nothing could retard their onward 
and upward progress. Mr. Sikes observed, that until the work- 
ing-classes had more of the moncy power in their hands, they 
would still be periodically in poverty and distress. He saw 
that if provident habits could only be generally pursued by them, 
the face of society would immediately be transformed ; and he 
resolved, in so far as lay in his power, to give every aid to this 
good work. From his own reading and observation, stimulated 
by what he had learned as to the facilities offered in Scotland 
for the cultivation of habits of providence, Mr. Sikes became 
impressed with the necessity of extending and multiplying the 
then existing Savings Banks, so as to bring them into closer 
connection with the daily life and requirements of the people. 

In 1850, Savings Banks were only open a very few hours in 
cach week. In Huddersfield, where more than £400,000 a year 
was paid in wages, the Savings Bank, after having been estab- 
lished over thirty years, had only accumulated £74,332. In the 
same year, Mr. Sikes addressed an anonymous letter to the 
editors of the Leeds Mercury, to which, by their request, he after- 
wards attached his name. In that Ictter he recommended the 
formation of penny Savings Banks in connection with mechanics’ 
institutes, mills, workshops, and schools. In simple words, but 
with many telling facts, he showed how the young men and the 
young women of the working-classes were growing up, deprived 
of almost every opportunity of forming habits of becoming 
depositors in savings banks. The letter was received with 
general approbation. The Committee of the Yorkshire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes gave their cordial sanction to it ; and 
Penny Banks were established in connection with nearly every 
Mechanics’ Institute in Yorkshire. Mr. Sikes personally com- 
menced one at Huddersfield, and down to the present time it has 
received and repaid about £30,000. In fact, the working people 
of Huddersfield, doubtless owing, in some measure, to the prac- 
tical example of Mr. Sikes, have become most provident and 
thrifty ; the deposits in their Savings Bank having increased 
from £74,000 in 1850, to £ 383,000 in 1880. 

In 1854, Mr. Sikes published his excellent pamphlet on 
“Good Times ; or the Savings Bank and the Fireside,” and the 
success which it met with—indicated by a sale of over 40,000 
copies—induced him to give his attention to the subject of 
savings banks generally. He was surprised to find that they 
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were so utterly inadequate to meet the requirements of the 
country. He sought an interview with Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, then Chancellor of the Exchequer and brought the sub- 
ject under his consideration. The Chancellor requested Mr. 
Sikes to embody his views in a letter, and in the course of a few 
months there appeared a pamphlet, addressed to Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, entitled “ Savings Banks Reforms.” Mr. Sikes wished to 
insist on the Government guarantee being given for deposits 
made in Savings Banks, but this was refused. He next pro- 
ceeded to ventilate the question of Post Office Savings Banks, 
being disappointed that no measure for the improvement of 
savings banks in general had been adopted by Parliament. The 
day appeared very distant when his cherished wish would be 
realized—that the Savings Bank would really become the Bank 
of the people. But the darkest hour precedes the dawn. When 
he had almost given up the notion of improving the existing 
savings banks, the idea suddenly struck him that in the Moncey 
Order Office there was the very organization which might be 
made the basis of a popular savings bank. Mr. Sikes communi- 
cated his plan in a letter to his friend, Mr. (now Sir Edward) 
Baines ; then member for Leeds, whose life-long services to the 
best interests of the working classes are so widely known. 
The plan was submitted to Sir Rowland Hill, who approved of 
the suggestion, and considered the scheme “ practicable, as far 
as the Post Office was concerned.” In the recent “ Life of Sir 
Rowland Hill, K.C.B,,” the following just and highly complimen- 
tary tribute has been paid to Mr. C. W. Sikes, as the originator of 
the Post Office Savings Bank system. “In the year 1859, the 
first move was made towards that important improvement, the 
establishment of the Post Office Savings Bank; Mr. Edward 
Baines, M.P. for Leeds, enclosing to me unofficially, but with a 
request for attention, a paper on the subject, drawn up by Mr. 
Charles William Sikes, of Huddersficld, the originator of the plan. 
I wrote on August 2nd to express my concurrence in Mr. Sikes’s 
views, and my readiness to do what I could towards giving 
them effect. My letter was as follows :— 
“* August 2nd, 1859. 

“* My dear sir,—Pray excuse the unavoidable delay in replying 
to your letter of the 30th ult. 

“* With modifications which could readily be introduced, Mr. 


Sikes’s plan is, in my opinion, practicable so far as the Post 
Office is concerned. 
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“«The plan also appears to me to be practicable in its other 
parts; but on these I would suggest the expediency of taking 
the opinion of some one thoroughly conversant with ordinary 
banking business, and who is acquainted also with savings 
banks. 

“*T need not add that, if carried into effect, the plan would, in 
my opinion, prove highly useful to the public, and in some 
degree advantageous to the revenue. | 

“*] shall be most happy, when the time arrives for so doing, 
to submit it for the approval of the Postmaster-General.— 
Faithfully yours, “* ROWLAND HILL,’ 

“«E, Baines, Esq., M.P., Reform Club.’ 

“Mr. Sikes, I must not omit to say, never received nor ever 
sought any advantage, pecuniary or otherwise, in recompense 
for his admirable suggestion, contenting himself with the deep 
gratification of having done what lay in his power to confer an 
inestimable benefit on the humbler classes of his countrymen, 

“Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, at once 
took up the scheme warmly, and subsequently carried the 
measure through Parliament, the machinery for giving it effect 
being devised by Messrs. Scudamore and Chetwynd.” 

Mr. Sikes when predicting at the Social Science Association 
the success of the Post Office Savings Banks, spoke in the 
following words :—Should the plan be carried out, it will soon 
be doing a glorious work. Wherever a bank is opened and 
deposits received, self-reliance will to some extent be aroused, 
and with many, a nobler life will be begun. They will gradually 
discern how ruthless an enemy is improvidence to working 
men; and how truly his friends are economy and forethought. 
Under their guidance, household purchases could be made 
on the most favoured terms for cash; any wished-for house 
taken at the lowest rent, for punctual payment; and the 
home enriched with comforts, until it is enjoyed and prized 
by all, From such firesides go forth those inheriting the 
right spirit—loving industry, loving thrift, and loving home. 
Emulous of a good example, they, in their day and generation, 
would nobly endeavour to lay by a portion of their income. 
Many a hard winter, and many a slack time, would be comfort- 
ably got over by drawing on the little fund, to be again 
replenished in better days. And if the plan were adopted, 
remembering that it would virtually bring the Savings Bank 
within less than an hour’s walk of the fireside of every working 
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man in the United Kingdom, I trust that it is not taking too 
sanguine a view to anticipate that it would render aid in ulti- 
mately winning over the rank and file of the industrial classes 
of the kingdom, to those habits of forethought and self-denial, 
which bring enduring reward to the individual, and materially 
add to the safety of the State.” We are indebted to Dr. 
Smiles’s admirable volume “ Thrift ” for this passage and for some 
of the incidents given in the memoir. The working classes have 
not yet, however, taken full advantage of the facilities in saving 
afforded them by the Post Office Savings Banks; the institution 
being still too young to have fully taken root. We believe 
that the living generation must pass away before the full 
fruits of the Post Office Savings Banks can be gathered 
in; and that Sir Charles William Sikes’ name will ever 
hold a distinguished place in connection with those valu- 
able institutions. The results of the Post Office Savings 
Banks Act have so far proved entirely satisfactory ; and the 
money-order offices have been largely extended. They are 
now over 6,000 in number, consequently the facilities in saving 
have been multiplicd ten-fold since the banks were established, 
there being only 597 Savings Banks in 1859 in the United 
Kingdom. The number in the London district is now abeut « 
560, so that from any point in the thickly populated parts of 
the metropolis, a Savings Bank may be found within a distance 
of a few hundred yards, The number of the depositors at the 
end of 1880, amounted to nearly two millions; while the amount 
of deposits reached 35 millions sterling. At the same time the 
amount deposited with the Original Savings Banks remained 
about the same. 

It appears from the 26th Report of the Postmaster-General, 
issued on the 14th August, 1880, that from September, 1661, 
to 31st December, 1879, the number of Post Office Savings 
Banks opened was 6,016. Within the same interval there have 
been 40,250,430 deposits, amounting (including interest) to 
£121,643,088, and the total amount repaid to depositors has 
been £89,630,954, leaving the amount still deposited £ 32,012,134, 
belonging to 1,988,477 depositors. The amount of net profits of 
the Post Office Savings Banks to 31st December, 1879—after 
paying all expenses, and £97,084 on account of the new building 
in Queen Victoria Street in addition—has been £1,131,000. 
The importance and full significance of these enormous totals, 
as indicative of the genuine progress and increased social well- 
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being of our people cannot easily be over-estimated. In March 
last a memorial was sent to the Premier from the mayor and 
leading inhabitants of Huddersfield suggesting that some public 
acknowledgment should be made of their townsman’s highly 
deserving services, Before this memorial reached Mr, Glad- 
stone, that right honourable gentleman had already written to 
Mr. Sikes, informing him of Her Majesty’s intention to confer a 
knighthood upon him, The consummation of this honour will 
be hailed with pleasure, not only by Sir Charles Sikes’ numerous 
friends in Yorkshire, but also by others of his countrymen who 
rejoice to see public services fitly recognised. 

In financial and commercial circles, Sir Charles will doubtless 
receive numerous congratulations. He is a banker of high 
repute for ability, shrewdness, and spotless integrity. The 
banking class have furnished many illustrious recruits to the 
nobility and titled gentry; and Sir Charles William Sikes will 
be no unworthy addition to the knights of Great Britain spring- 
ing from the banking profession. The new knight is, moreover, 
a gentleman of large information and culture, having taken from 
youth upwards a keen delight in the works of great authors. 

It has been proposed in Huddersfield to have a portrait of 
this public benefactor placed in one of the public institutions 
of that town, and also to raise a sum of £3,000 for the 
endowment of local scholarships or prizes, in honour of Sir 
Charles, and in association with his name for the encourage- 
ment of deserving students. Though somewhat tardy, Sir 
Charles Sikes’s reward has come at last, and that from a 
statesman of great repute as a financier, and one, more- 
over, whom party spirit has never so far maligned as to 
impute selfishness and indiscrimination in his distribution of 
honours, We may further express the hope that Sir Charles 
William Sikes will long live to enjoy his knighthood. The 
honour, we feel convinced, is nothing in his estimation compared 
with the gratification of knowing that he has been of great 
service to his country, by employing the talents with which he 
is endowed, and which his own industry improved, in benefitting 
the pockets and therefore promoting the happiness, not only of 
thousands unknown to himself, but of millions yet unborn. 
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EDWIN JOHN BRETT. 


EDWIN JOHN Brett, who has done so much for the boys of the 
United Kingdom by providing them with healthy and sensible 
journals and books, was born in the old cathedral town of Can- 
terbury, in 1828. The family of the Bretts came over with the 
Conqueror, and the name is to be found on the battle roll of 
Hastings. The old name was again brought prominently forward 
by the then head of the family, Sir Richard Le Brett, being one 
of the Knights concerned in the slaying of Thomas a Becket, 
and again when Captain Brett, of the City Trained Bands, took 
up arms, under Sir Thomas Wyat, in the cause of Princess 
Elizabeth, against her sister, Qucen Mary. His grandfather 
was Licutenant Small, who served with some distinction in the 
Preventive Service, in the latter part of the last century. His 
father was an officer in the British army, and served through the 
Irish Rebellion of ‘98, the Peninsular, and Waterloo. Soon after 
Waterloo, he retired from active service, and married, living to 
an honoured old age, and dying when he was just 90. 

From his mother, a cousin of the celebrated Lady Mary Small, 
Mr. Brett inherited a passion for the stage. This, however, was 
only regarded as an amusement of his childhood, notwithstanding 
the fact that he appeared upon the boards of Covent Garden 
Theatre at eight years of age, and that, too, in a speaking part. 
A future was prophesied for this very young actor by those who 
saw him, but this career was not seriously thought of. Mr. 
Brett's father took him from this fascinating occupation to one 
of the most opposite character conceivable. He apprenticed 
him to a watchmaker who was known as one of the most skilled 
and scientific workers in the horological world. The change was 
too great. The impossibility of his settling down to such a life 
as this became evident, and his parents very soon obtained his 
release. Not long after he became acquainted with some young 
artists and authors. Among them he naturally found some satis- 
faction for the artistic instincts which had been aroused in him. 

His acquaintance with them ripened, and from what he saw, 
he took a liking to their profession, and became one of them. 
At that time he had all the restlessness of youth, and being 
anxious for adventure, formed the acquaintance of G. W. M. 
Reynolds, Mr. Charles Cochrane, and Fergus O'Connor. This 
. Was just at the period when the whole of Europe was in a 
fomented state of revolution, in the year 1848, and though but 
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twenty years of age, he was inoculated with the thoughts of the 
leaders of that time. He attended their meetings, and spoke 
at several of them. Amongst these was one at Kennington 
Common. This was the last he ever attended, and it was the 
turning point of his political opinions. 

At the time of his marriage, at the age of twenty, he was fol- 
lowing the profession of an artist, and had several pupils, One 
of his favourites among these was Charles Bennett, author and 
artist, who afterwards contributed so largely, and for so many 
years to the pages of Punch. In course of time, Mr, Brett went 
into partnership with the renowned Mr. Landells, uniting his 
own great inventive faculties and business aptitude, to the. like 
qualities possessed by the latter. Mr. Landells was, with Henry 
Mayhew, Mark Lemon, and Douglas Jerrold, one of the origina- 
tors of Punch, and was also one of the original contributors to 
the ///ustrated London News. He also started the illuminated 
magazine, Puck, and the original Fudy. With the late Alfred 
Bunn, he produced his famous “A Word to Punch,” which 
effectually silenced that journal from ever attacking the last 
named gentleman again. 

Some years ago Mr. Brett produced his “ Naval History of 
Great Britain,” one of the most complete works on that subject, 
which must be of interest to everyone who lives under the shade 
of Old England’s Flag, and about the same time “ Brett’s Useful 
Knowledge upon All Subjects” appeared. The latter was an 
encyclopaedia of useful knowledge, and was a worthy rival of the 
works of the same kind published by older firms. Both these 
achieved their measure of success. 

One of Mr. Brett's carly associations was with the firm that 
started the ///ustrated Inventor, a paper that in its time helped 
many men of talent to give their invention publicity, thus being 
undoubtedly a stepping stone on the road to fortune for many. 
While this last venture was in the last stages of its existence, 
the late Mr. Ingram, then sole proprietor of the //ustrated 
London News, was preparing for his visit to the United States, 
and it was arranged that Mr. Landells and his partner, the 
subject of this sketch, should take a certain responsibility in the 
career and management of his paper upon his return, but before 
that design could be fully carried out, Mr. Ingram had met his 
death at sea. Aimost at the same hour and time the old friend 
and partner of Mr. Brett—Landells—died, 

During the American war, Mr, Brett produced tales of the war, 
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which were all successful, and he followed these up with his 
“ English Girls’ Journal.” His idea in this, to give in one journal 
stories of life, fashions, patterns for needlework, and music,has 
been followed by the proprietors of almost every existing ladies’ © © 
journal of the day. One of the main characteristics of the ~*~ 
character of Edwin J. Brett, is his charity to the poor, which is 
unostentatious and practical. During the last fifteen years, 

he has rescued three boys from the streets, and started them 

all on the road to prosperity. Two of these are now in 
excellent positions. The third, unfortunately, developed a taste 

for martial glory. He was one of those brave fellows of the oth = 
Lancers, who fell in Afghanistan on August 13th last year. ae 

Another deed worthy to be recorded was the placing of the 
“Edwin J. Brett” life-boat, costing some hundreds of pounds, at 
Southend. The ceremony attending its presentation to the Life- 
boat Institution of Great Britain, was fully reported at the time 
in the daily papers. The boat itself may be seen at any time 
when not in service, swinging from its davits at the end of 
Southend pier. A beautiful model of the boat, with all its fit- 
tings, sails, &c., was presented to the donor by the Committee of 
the National Lifeboat Institution. In 1868 Count™Bernstorff, 
son of the German Ambassador, and Prince Arthur, became sub- 
scribers to the Boys of England, and in 1871, the late Prince Im- 
perial also followed suit, and continued to read the journal up 
to his departure from England, on that ill-fated campaign from 
which the brave young fellow never returned. 

Mr. Brett has received many complimentary letters, from the ; 
following amongst many others, the late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Earl Derby, Viscount Cranbrook, Lady St. Vincent, and Lord 
Sandon. adgimeds 

As a master, it is not saying too much to state that Mr. Brett 
is really loved by his employés. Some years ago they gave him . 
a practical proof of their esteem and respect, by presenting him 
with a beautiful silver epergne, on which was engraved a very 
complimentary inscription. One of our city merchant princes 
presided at the banquet at which it was presented, and truthfully 
remarked that there was much more in the gift than met the 
eye, for it was rarely that an employer was so loved by his 

Of late years Mr. Brett has lived chiefly at his beautiful coun- 
try seat, Oaklands, near Broadstairs, enjoying his horses, dogs, 
and eee ware respected by his neighbours — 
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and dependents as he is in town. Two or three years ago he 
was Offered the captaincy of the 3rd Kent artillery, just then 
vacant by the death of Captain Pugin, the well-known architect ; 
but, at that time, by the advice of his doctor he was obliged to 
decline it. For the same reason he was compelled to forego the 
honour of being made a Justice of the Peace for the county. The 
house shows that he isa man of cultivated taste; the walls 
of the hall and staircases are covered with pictures, principally 
modern, and including specimens of the leading artists of the 
day. _ In other parts of the house are some examples of the old 
masters, and suits of armour worn by many a doughty knight 
of old. “Oaklands” stands in one of the most beautiful counties 
of England, and Mr. Brett, with an affectionate wife and amid 
a charming family circle, has-here a delightful home. 
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GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


WEBB & SONS 
(THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, WORDSLEY, NEAR STOURBRIDGE). 


THE fame of this firm is not confined to the United Kingdom, 
wherein it is the vastest of its kind. Some general idea of the 
magnitude of the operations carried on by Messrs. Webb & Sons, 
at Wordsley and Kinver, may be gathered from the fact that 
the Seed Farms of the firm occupy upwards of 1,200 acres, and 
that Messrs. Webb utilise 6,000 to 7,000 additional acres in grow- 
ing seeds on contract. Nearly all parts of the known world 
purchase largely of the varieties of seed provided by these farms. 
Even throughout years of depression and disaster such as we 
have recently experienced, the annual addition of new customers 
has been scarcely less than four thousand. Almost every honour 
that can fall to the share of such a house, has been achieved by 
Messrs. Webb and Sons for the excellence of their seeds. Ex- 


hibitions of established rank have awarded them mapy marked | 


distinctions, and one Swede (Webbs’ Imperial Swede) has gained, 
it is calculated, over £5,000 in prizes already. The establish- 


ment at Wordsley is one of the utmost magnitude, being indeed 


one huge pile of seed-stores, counting-houses, sifting and sorting 
rooms. Architecturally the buildings have a striking effect, and 
seen from a suitable altitude, are unusually picturesque. Broken 
up into convenient blocks, and erected in a style which may be 
termed mingled Romanesque and Renaissance, with boldly- 
pedimented dormer and jigger heads and pillastered fronts suit- 
ably capped and lined with string courses, the gablets here and 
there ornamented with architraved and spandrelled windows and 
pannelled and dentiled frieze and cornice, the groups have a 
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possess. Entering by the gate, we come first’ to the offices of 
the firm, which comprise, on the ground floor, an entrance hall 
with general waiting room attached, a ledger-office, 60 ft. by aed 
24 ft., with manager’s office.at one end, a fire-proof room, cloak- 
room, and lavatory, and a private staircase to the upper floor, on 
which are arranged a suit of offices for Messrs. Webb and heads 
of the several departments, together with sample room and 
cashier’s office. Mindful also of the intellectual interests of 
their employés, Messrs. Webb have provided a spacious reading 
room and library, which is approached not from any obscure 
passage, but from the entrance hall by a staircase of polished 
pitch-pine. This is as it ought to be. Of the advantages of 
knowledge it cannot possibly be necessary to say anything. We 
can afford now-a-days to abstain from putting together any of 
the shattered fragments of what Charles Dickens somewhere 
happily designates the “poor clay image of a dead-and-gone 
parrot,” which was once always saying, without knowing why, or 
what it meant, that knowledge was a dangerous thing. The 
notion has been “ blasted into space,” as Carlyle vigorously has 
it, and its mutilated remains ‘are scarcely worthy of further 
regard. A more dangerous, because more potent, idea is too 
rapidly taking possession of certain sections of the community, 
and it may be summed up in the current statement that educa- 
tion is the one desirable thing. Necessary it undoubtedly is, and 
to the question of whether large employers would rather have 
ignorant or enlightened people in their service, Messrs. Webb 
amongst others are daily offering a practical response, but it is 
not easy sufficiently to reprobate the wicked axioms (which prove 
so prolific parents of misery) teaching the men and women who 
have to wrestle with 
‘Those twin gaolers of the daring heart 
Low birth and iron fortune,” 


that education is the one great channel to happiness. When 


knowledge is deliberatively sought not for its Own | | 
great reward, but as a pathway to the acquisition of power, it fac 
ile chon. Ba fas ae oe Ge 
foulest crimes. But the man who greatest 
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offer practical solution in the proved usefulness of their employés’ 
library, and if all great companies displayed a kindred solicitude 
for the best welfare of those who are attached to them by every 
tie that can properly bind the employed to the employer, we 
should speedily have an end of the dry-as-dust organisations. 
known by the misnomer Mechanics’ Institutes, whereof usually 
the salient features are absence of mechanics, and presence of 
burdensome debts. 

The seed farms at Kinver are most picturesquely situated and 
tastefully plotted. They are encompassed by a boundary road, 
on either side of which rise big trees of every kind except beech; 
‘the oak, the ash, and the elm being in fine force, telling of deep 
holding land, not wanting in water below; while the crops we 
see from time to time, as the fields open to our view, tell us 
unmistakeably that the top crust is (as a critic felicitously has it) 
full of bread and butter, and mutton chops, and gammon and 
spinach, and whatever else one would get out of good land by 
farming and gardening. And here, among these 1,200 broad 
acres, may be found 150 acres of Webbs’ famous Chevalier - 
Barley in full growth; 100 acres of Webbs’ Challenge White 
Oats, and Webbs’ Prolific Black Oats; 123 acres of Webbs’ 
Challenge White, Selected Hunters’ White, Golden Drop, and 
Square Head Wheats, as well as vast tracts of land set aside for 
the growth of hundreds of varieties of Potatoes, Mangolds, 
Swedes, Turnips, Cabbages, &c. 

Perhaps nothing has struck us to more purpose in looking 
over the really noble catalogues which Messrs. Webb publish 
annually, than the fact that the $000 acres in all which the firm 
devote to the growth of seed are regularly inspected at intervals 
during the season by qualified assistants, with a view to “ rogueing 
out,” the spurious varieties which inadvertently creep in. The 
mysteries of seed stores and bulb stores may not possess a very 
powerful appeal to the uninitiated, even when brightly and 
graphically explained, but here is a concrete fact so pregnant 
with suggestion that it cannot fail to lay strong hold of the 
sympathies of every man whose intelligence enables him to 
grasp the importance to the whole nation of a good harvest, and 
the terrible results of an unpropitious one, When we reflect that 
land is held by every one who tills it, not on an absolute but 


moral demand that the soil shall be cultivated to its utmost per- = 
fection in the interests of all alike who live upon its face ; when 
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we reflect that land is properly the only natural capital. mankind 
may be said to possess, though for the sake of a thoroughly 
harmonious community of interests a division of labour has been 
called into exercise, we must see how just is. the claim of those 
not immediately engaged in such pursuits but dependent upon 
them, that the persons who plough and sow and reap shall 
deal loyally with the earth that is our common and sole inheri- 
tance.- And yet year after year farmers are to be found com- 
mitting to the ground (which is a kind of investment that takes 
no cognizance. of error, and leaves no margin for possible mistake) 
seeds of whose origin they know nothing—seeds without pedigree 
or warrantry, and thus exposing to. what has been well termed 
“the invited chance of failure” a whole season’s, or perhaps a 
succession of seasons’ produce. It is hard to believe the plain 
truth that this is often persistently done by farmers, who thereby 
jeopardise not only their own fortunes in a fashion equally reck- 
less and suicidal, but also the welfare of all classes; and that it 
is done not as the result of a necessity, requiring that they 
should risk everything in an open market (where, it is true, good 
and reliable seeds may sometimes be bought), but whilst a ‘rst- 
class house ensures to'them at a very small additional outlay the 
production of a really first-class article, about which there can 
necessarily be little liability to failure, or none. Happily the 
time is fast going by when the public can have cause for anxiety 
on this score, for farmers in many quarters, are already well 
awake to their interests, and Messrs Webb are reaping the satis- 
factory results of their labour and expense in the constant 
supervision of seed and elimination of spurious examples. It 
remains, however, an interesting inquiry how far the food supply 
of the nation miight exceed the native growth if with such trust- 
worthy seeds as this firm provides, all available cultivable land 
in the kingdom now lying idle or waste, were put to immediate 
use, Judging by the official reports of the vast tracts even of 
luxuriant pasture land, we can have little doubt that in such a 
case, we should, (notwithstanding our prodigious centralisation 
which makes England to strangers almost like an island of 
cities) be all but independent of foreign resources. | 

We have left vurselves little space in which to refer to Messrs. : 
Webbs’ wide expanse of different growths of beans and other 
vegetables, which have justly attained an almost world-wide — 
reputation ; to their numerous sel gee fo eke ry 
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Steam Flour Mills ; to their Manure, Wool and Hop Businesses ; 
or to their Glass Works at Wordsley. 
It should not be forgotten that on the Seed Farms annual 


garden flowers in endless variety receive a fair and open'trial - 


alongside the vegetables corn and other crops. Amongst these 


flower seed beds are the mignionette, French marigolds, helich-' 


rysums, asters, tropzolums, silene pendula carnea, fi-pl; godetias, 
Lady Albemarle, and the Bride; and various kinds _of 
Portulacas, &c., &c. 

Messrs. Webbs’ seed trade began in one of the quietest suburbs 
of one of the quietest towns of the Midland Counties, and there 
it has grown from its beginnings to its present exceptionable 
nagnitude. 

There are persons who regard with some measure of uneasi- 
ness the decline of the martial spirit, which, in the years that are 
gone for ever, alone made England great among: nations, and 
who look with fear upon the usurpation of its place by commerce. 
Wordsworth (surely, as he himself might have said, not a man 
ungently made) has one passage which denotes that he belongs 
to the number of such persons. — 

* When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 

~When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The students’ bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my country!” 

Perhaps, indeed, it can be shown that commerce itself has 
occasioned yet more warfare than has been provoked by all 
other agencies beside ; that, with the wealth that has attended it 
has crept in a seething mass of poverty, and all attendant evil ; 
perhaps it can be demonstrated that even the Boasfed coalescing 


of nations which it is supposed to induce, is in the main illusive, 


Still we are now fixedly and finally committed to it as a dispen- 
sation of interests which must run its course, and be succeeded 
by we know not what, we know not when. And assuredly 
whilst it lasts, it brings actively into play a number of new 
and splendid faculties, which but for it must have lain inert, 
or been diverted into other (perhaps less pacific) channels. The. 
most meagre summary of a gigantic business such as that we 
have sketched, enables us to realise these facts. 
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MESSRS. B. BENJAMIN & SONS. 


Messrs. B. Benjamin & Sons, of Ulster House, Conduit Street, — 
occupy a distinct, perhaps an unique position amongst the 
tailoring firms of London. They are fortunate enough to 
possess a speciality, which has attracted to their house, custom 
of an extensive and lucrative kind, and in their own particular 
line, they certainly have no rivals-in the kingdom. An eye 
practised in such matters, recognises their garments anywhere, a 
and would “spot” a Benjamin “sack-coat” on an Australian e 
sheep-run or an English moor. That department.of their art & 
which for our immediate purpose we may call the conventional, 
is not cultivated by them to any great extent; they wisely con- s 
fine their efforts to developing and perfecting the branch which a 
they have made peculiarly their own. They are, in a word, the a 
tailors par excellence of the sportsman and the traveller. .The 
swallow-tail and the frock-coat they do indeed make as well «s 
all other conventional garments, which the man of the nineteenth 
century wears in society, but in limited quantities only. If the 
reader of this sketch require a black coat of any description, we 
do not doubt that Messrs. Benjamin will gladly make it for him, 
nor do we think that he would have any reason to complain 
either of cut or the quality of cloth. But he would be better 
served still with a suit of Scotch homespuns, made for rough 
duty at home or abroad. Let us hasten to say that in restricting 
themselves as fat as possible to the production of goods of this 
class, Messrs. Benjamin do not place any particularly fast or 
narrow limits to their business. The number of persons requir- 
ing shooting, sporting, or travelling suits, of the very best of 
their kind that'can be had, is lager than might be supposed. 
There are many fine moors in the United Kingdom, and | 
are shot over by more guns than the owners and their 
keepers could carry. Let us say that my Lord A. possesses & 
fine meor in Yorkshire, and has invited a number of friends to 
help in bagging the-game. The heather on the Yorkshire moors 
being of a peculiar colour, the noble sportsman in order to liken 
himself as closely as possible to it, commissions Messrs. Benja 
to match the heather in cloth, and the whole party bea Aer her 
selves in suits of the same description. Then there 
in reo 2 the Scotch | cath lifes none fom | 
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years. It was in the severe winter of the Franco-Prussian War 


garments of another pattern. Twenty different moors require 
twenty different kinds of cloth for the clothes of the sportsmen 
who are to shoot over them; no two moors are alike. The 
assortment of patterns in Messrs. Benjamin’s establishment is 


almost bewildering in its extent and variety. Prominent 


amongst them is a selection of very beautiful woollen stuffs, 
which in their natural state clad some peculiar breeds of Asiatic 
sheep and goats. Their manufactnred condition resembles as 
nearly as possible their natural condition ; they are quite free 
from dye or any colouring, retaining the original colour of the 
wool. These cloths possess a peculiar advantage for sporting 
uses, in being thoroughly waterproofed. Some of the roughest 
texture conceivable,and when made up would give to the wearer 
something of the appearance of the animal from which they 
were originally taken; others are so soft and delicate to the 
touch, that the wearer is hardly conscious of his covering. The 
colours are curious and striking, ranging from several shades 
of red, through orange and yellow, to brown, &c.. They 
possess a character of their own, which is not to be mistaken by 
anyone who has seen and handled a specimen of the cloth. 
Imitations have been produced in thousands, but the fresh and 
natural appearance of the original, refuses to be counterfeited. 
The dyed copies look like cloth that has been smeared with a 
paint-brush, Classed together in another department are the 
rare homespun goods of Shetland, received here direct from 
the fishermen who made them. These, from their great strength 
and durability, are in favour not only with home sportsmen, but 
with all who have tried the stiff and rugged hunting grounds of 
America and Australia. <A coat of Irish homespun would 
defy the Australian Bush, and with a sttip of it one’ might 
strangle a python. It deserves to be mentioned that the Rail- 
way Company by whose line the products of the fisherman’s 
industry are transmitted to London, deliver these goods free of 
all charge, and by this act of generosity enable the purchasers to 
pay a slightly higher price for them. 

A word now to another of the specialities of this house. The 
Ulster overcoat is a garment with which we are now as familiar 


as with any other article of clothing ; but it is, nevertheless, an 


importation of comparatively recent date. Coats of this class have. 
been long in use in the colder countries of Europe, but their intro- — 


duction to this country has taken place within the last ten or twelve 
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that they first became popular in England, but since that time 
they have come into almost universal use. The manufacture of 
the garment has, however, undergone considerable change, and 
there are few houses in the trade where a genuine Ulster, an — 
overcoat in the first and last sense of the word, can be obtained, 
At this day we have spring, summer, and autumn, as well as. 
winter Ulsters, for the name is now given to anything a few 
inches longer than the ordinary top-coat. But the Ulster 
proper is not a walking-coat, but a travelling-coat pure and 
simple. Its place is not the pavement or the promenade, but 
the outside of the coach, or the inside of a railway carriage when 
the air is nipping and the thermometer low. The Ulster proper 
is still made by Messrs. Benjamin, who are thoroughly justified 
in naming their house after a garment with which it has been so 
long associated. They have lately patented a useful novelty 
called the Ulster Cape Rug, which can be used either as a coat 
or a wrapper, and which in bitter weather would prove a more 
effectual comforter than the brandy flask, 

Of late years the,old adage that “the tailor makes the man” 
has had to be éxtended to both sexes, such revolutions 
does: the whirligig of fashion bring about.. This particular 
revolution has been in great part the work of Messrs. Benjamin, 
who, we believe, led the way to the making of ladies’ dresses and 
cloaks by men. Nearly one half of their customers are ladies, 
and the first Ulster ever worn by a lady was turned out from 
this establishment. 

The firm of Benjamin and Sons has made its position by 
cleverly adapting itself to a want of the time, by good buying in 
the best markets, by persist-ntly securing a class of goods that 
could be obtained by no other house inthe trade, by constantly 
varying their stock, and by unceasing efforts to lead rather 
than be led by the fashion of the day. Throughout the whole 
of their vast assortment of cloths no two pieces are exactly alike ; 
and any pattern which the art of weaver and dyer can produce 
may here be had. Master-tailors tell us that the “art and — 
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or three well-known houses. They have passed on their art 
to the Germans, who are neither as intelligent, as painstaking, 
nor as zealous as their predecessors in the craft. With an 
Irish cutter of the good old type, the fashioning ofa coat was 
a labour of love ; his German successor would not wince if asked 
to cut garments for an organ-grinder’s monkey. However, there 
is still some of the old cunning left, whether with the Irishmen 
or the Germans, and the secret of turning out a well-made_coat 
is still in possession of the firm of which we have been writing. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


In the narrow historic lane called Paternoster Row, the 
Religious Tract Society—the most extended and remarkable, 
perhaps, of the Protestant organisations of these days—has its 
home. The whole neighbourhood is fruitful in recollections of 
past ages of the Church. Wickliffe met his:persecutors here; 
Tyndale’s Testament and Luther’s Writings were here given to 
the flames. The Cathedral of St. Paul throws its shadow over 
the Depository. Close by stands the Chapter House, “ where 
Cranmer in the winter of 1534, standing up before the assembled 
clergy, recommended that His Majesty would vouchsafe to 
decree that the Scriptures should be translated into the vulgar 
tongue.” Within a stone’s throw almost, is Smithfield, hallowed 
by the blood of English martyrs. From the very spot on which 
they were once burned in heaps, the writings, of Wickliffe, of 
Luther, and of Tyndale are now sent forth to all parts of the 
world. 

The Religious Tract Society had its beginning in the anxious 
unsettled days in which this century opened. “The revolutionary 
spirit which broke out in France, was still shaking the European 
nations, and threatened to overthrow the thrones of princes, and 
to uproot all public order. Insubordination and irreligion almost 
universally prevailed.” At this critical period, when the minds 
of many were directed to the importance of training up on Scrip- 
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were the very props and pillars of the Society in the days when it 
was yet hardly able to stand alone, the names will be remembered 
of Rowland Hill, Zachary Macaulay, Thomas Wilson, Joseph 
Rayner, Joseph Hughes, David Boyne, William Newman, and 
Matthew Wilks. One is not surprised to learn, for it is a story 
told in connection with all great undertakings, of the enthusiasm of 
these men in shaping and establishing their scheme. The chillofa 
winter’s morning did not prevent them from meeting at eight 
o'clock, “although some of them came from a great distance,” The 
leading and central object they had in view was to promote the 
spread of Evangelical religion, But bearing in. mind the dog- 
matic-as well as the earnest and impetuous character of the 
times, it is particularly worthy of note that the founders of the 
Tract Society, insisted one and all on a plan which was to be 
absolutely unsectarian. The basis of their operations was to be 
liberal and Catholic, and to admit “nothing of the shibboleth of 
a sect.” This principle, strongly insisted on from the first, has 
been maintained throughout, and its application has recommended 
the Society to the \favour of many parties in the Church. To 
this day the Committee is composed of an equal number of 
Chutchmen and Dissenters, and on the list, both of writers of 
tracts, and subscribers to the funds, will be found “ men of every 
denomination of believers in the country.” There is nothing in 
its tracts to recommend or to satirise episcopacy, presbytery, 
independency, methodism, pzedo-baptism, or anti-pzedo-baptism. 
Nor is its design to take a part in the nice distinctions on 
peculiar notions, or discriminating opinions of individuals or 
sects. The tracts and all other works “ were intended to lay 
open, with as much simplicity and cleverness as possible, the 
distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, and to connect as such 
an earnest appeal to the heart ;” in other words they were to be 
theological in as popular a style as possible, and the theology 
was to be dashed with sentiment. In considering the kind of 
publications by the diffusion of which they were most likely to 
attain their ends, the Society were from the first impressed with 
the value of small condensed treatises. The tract was even 
then known as a popular article of literature, and beyond this. 
the Society had the authority of the poet enna or theis 

opinion that it could be made the saget mw ; instrument for 
with the greatest care. Each one was ¢2 ed by th officer 
and members of the Committee, and none was sent orth 
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the auspices of the Society until it had received the approval of 
the majority. The tracts have always advanced with the age. 
The matter of them has continued the same, but the manner ‘and 
method have vastly improved. One feature has been strikingly 
preserved throughout, viz., the plainness and simplicity of the 
language in which they are written. This, which was looked 
upon as almost an end in itself, has been studiously cultivated 
from the first with the result that many of these little works 
are worthy of being quoted as models of direct and homely 
Saxon-English. The distribution of them goes on unceasingly 
from one end of the world to the other. Those engaged in 
this work are diligent, and everywhere and at all times at work. 
There are few of us who have not had thrust into our hands at 
some time or another one of these little pamphlets of half-a- 
dozen pages, written often in a graphic and always in an earnest 
style. No one likes to reject the offer, for it is generally made 
in a gentle unobtrusive manner, and accompanied, if time be 
allowed, with a well-meant word of exhortation. There are no 
public gatherings which tract distributors do not attend ; 
they are found wherever crowds do congregaté; and are as well 
known on the race-course, or at the country-fair, as at the 
corners of the London streets on a Sunday. 

But the publications of the Society are not confined to Tracts. 
They comprise a vast number of works, and an endless variety 
of subjects. In the warehouse of the Depository in Paternoster 
Row, you may see within a few feet of each other a pamphlet 
written for a child of seven and a learned Handbook to the 
Grammar of the Greck Testament; a packet of illustrated 
Scripture cards for gifts in the Sunday-séhoof, and the newest 
treatise on moral science. The Society long ago decided that 
there was nothing in their rules or regulations that hindered 
them from publishing works on secular subjects, and while not 
relaxing their activity in their proper and peculiar province, that 
of the circulation of religious tracts, they have for many years 
poured forth a continuous supply of works which fall naturally 
into the class of pure literature. Their educational series is 
extensive and unique, and they have created and popularised a 
distinct department of literature for the young. Theology, 
popular and otherwise, is dealt with by some of the best known 
writers of the day ; sermons and commentaries on the Scriptures 
are continually issued ; and works on special subjects, such as 
Roman Catholicism, Infidelity, &c., are put forth as often as the 
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need seems to arise. From time to time interesting and valuable 
selections have been given from the writings of British 
Reformers ; and through these selections readers of the present 
day have access to the best thoughts of Latimer, Ridley, Knox, 
Cranmer, Wickliffe, Tyndale, Fox, Hooper, Coverdale ; while a 
similar compilation from the works of the doctrinal Puritans and 
Divines of the seventeenth century, has put us in possession of 
the most important matter to be found in Preston and Owen, 
Bunyan and Bishop Hall, Rutherford and Hervey, Alleine and 
Adam, Howe and Bishops Reynold and Hopkins, &c. Besides 
all these, there are the regular serials of the Society, the best 
known of which are the Leisure Hour and the Sunday at 
Home, and the Boys’ and Girls’ Own Papers. 

Most of our readers are probably aware that the operations ° 
carried on by the Society in foreign countries are almost as 
extensive as those engaged in at home. The tracts’ and 
other publications have been printed in upwards of 140 languages 
and dialects. Whatever be his creed, one cannot but admire 
the patient labour of the missionaries who have devoted 
years to the mastering of difficult and barbarous dialects ; to the 
author of a tract for some savage tribe, who was often the 
printer of his own production, compelled to work off the sheets 
from the type he had laboriously put together. The difficult © 
languages of India, the Amharic, the Arabic, the Chinese, the 
Chippeway, the Esquimaux, the Ostiak, the Hawaiian, the 
Icelandic, the Native Irish, the Isubu, the Japanese, the Khund, 
the Persian, the Batta, the Ruthenian, the Syriac, the Tongu, 
the Yoruba, and the Turkish are a few amongst the tongues 
which have been made the media for conveying the simple 
teaching of the tracts issued from Paternoster Row. You 
could hardly visit any part of the civilized or uncivilized world 
in which you would not find some trace of the Society's work, 
for it has its agents amongst the’ snows of the Alps, 
and in the villages of Persia, in the backwoods of America, 
and on the coasts of Africa. We have here one view of the 
great value of the Catholic principles on which the Society is 
founded, and which regulate its operations both at home and 
abroad. “Had it been a’sectarian institution, confined to a 
single portion of the Christian Church, many of its results 
would never have been realised. These ae resi tea 
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whatever section of orthodox Protestant Church it has been 
employed, prompt and liberal assistance has been rendered 
from the Society's funds. In this way the Religious Tract 
Society has been associated with Christian Missions throughout 
the world.” 

At home, the publications of the Society, whether books, 
tracts, or periodicals, find their way into society by means of 
depéts, and throughout the bookselling trade. Through 
libraries, books reach the homes of private families, and by 
means of the same agency they become accessible to the inmates 
of hospitals, prisons, asylums, union-houses, barracks, light- 
houses, coast-guard stations, and mechanics’ and workmen's 
institutes of all kinds. Tracts are distributed throughout the 
land, not only by the City, Town, and Country missionary agents 
of the Evangelical Churches, but by a host of private persons. 
In many places, both at home and abroad, local committees have 
exerted themselves to constitute depéts for the exclusive sale 
of the Society’s publications, to canvass for the extended circu- 
lation of the periodicals, and to collect funds to aid in the 
Society’s free operations throughout the world. The object of 
general circulation is found to be best effected through the 
ordinary channels of trade. While, therefore, the tract distributor 
has been urged upon his path by free grants, while Sunday and 
Congregational Schools have been induced to establish libraries 
both for older and younger readers, while depéts are encouraged 
especially for the sale of tracts, strenuous efforts are made to 
induce booksellers to keep a stock of the Sodiety’s publications 
for their ordinary customers. Thus these publications actually 
find their way into large circles outside those conventionally 
distinguished as Evangelical. This, of course, involves the 
ordinary use of advertisements, travellers, and other means 
necessary to make the bookselling trade acquainted with the 
varied issues of the Institution, and an outlay proportionately 


The operations of the Society are both commercial and 
: they receive contributions from the general 
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from subscriptions, contributions, legacies, &c. devoted to mis- 
sionary work pure and simple, but the amount thus bestowed is 
supplemented by a sum of more than £15,000 derived from shone 
profits, 


WORTH Et CIE (CORSETIERES). 


Madame Worth has been resident in London a comparatively 
short period only, and in yet this short time she has made herself so 
necessary to London society that she cannot be spared. Until 
she settled in London Madame Worth had been in the habit of 
taking the seasons in different places, going from Paris to the 
various fashionable resorts. But her head-quarters are now in 
London, and she \s no establishment in Paris. Her Parisian 
customers must send or come to her, as must those in India, in 
Germany, or any other remote and unfashionable part of the 
world. On this point we may congratulate ourselves. Paris: 
has Worth the dressmaker, we have Worth the corset meker; 
the position of the latter is as eminent as that of the former; 
but it must be borne in mind that Madame Worth has no 
connection with any one else of the same name. Her business 
has been originated, carried out, and worked entirely by her own 
ability. Madame Worth is the daughter of a medical man, and: 
thoroughly studied anatomy under her father. This is the first 
great point which she scores against her rivals, who recklessly 

3 ill-use the human form in their efforts to produce beauty. 
Es Madame’s rivals are few indeed; the learned in such matters 
‘se know that there are only two other corset makers in London 
worthy of the name, and their customers are rapidly finding their 
way to Madame Worth. For even these eminent ones some- 
times pinch and sometimes press the ribs. Madame Worth’s. 
first claim to public attention is that she is a medical corset 


deformity or spinal disease. She makes for them corsets which. 
support them, which are a constant:neaicn et wera em, 
selves like the more favoured ones. When s e has done 
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maker ; doctors send her their delicate patients, sufferers from 
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paddings and contrivances, enables the unfortunate victim, of 
deformity to go about the world no longer ashamed. Madame - 
Worth can correct the crookedness of a spinal disease very often 
without padding in the back. When the laces of the corset are 
drawn, the miracle of straightness is achieved. She gives easc 
to sufferers of this sort, and at the same time relieves them 
from the misery of knowing themselves to be hideous objects. 
Madame Worth undertakes anything desired with regard to 
the human form, and will achieve an artistic and most comfort- 
able result. Her first principle is that corsets should be such an 
addition to bodily ease that they are taken off reluctantly instead 
of discarded with delight; she never forgets that in the human 
form there is a heart, there are ribs and lungs. These must be 
cased, not oppressed. Her second principle is that the figure 
must be made beautiful. She will make an ordinary pair of 
corsets for a lady so cleverly padded, that, as she says, no 
husband could take it up and reproach his wife with having her 
figure made -for her. The art is carried.to that point when it 
hecomes mysterious how it is accomplished. Madame Worth 
makes what she calls jersey corsets; these improve more of the 
figure—that is, the corset is a bodice which reaches to the neck 
and admits of many delicate pieces of additional padding. 
Then she makes what are called “ evening dress” corsets; these 
are wonderful works of art indeed. The neck and arms are 
absolutely made, and flesh is imitated ; when the corset is_put 
on the neck is put on also; so that even if a woman is mere 
skin and bone, she may yet make a good appearance in society, 
and take in her admirers by the aid of Madame Worth. Elderly 
ladies take refuge in these devices both for appearance sake and 
for protection from cold; they are useful, too, to actresses, who 
cither suffer from thinness or from delicacy of chest. But 
Madame Worth can do more for ladies of the dramatic pro- 
fession, or for professional beauties, than this. She will make 
up the figure “up to fifty guineas "—or indeed it is possible to 
spend a hundred guineas upon it. The figure is then perfect ; 
bust, hips, legs, everything; and the critics may be defied to 
discover what is real and what is not. Madame Worth has 
done a good deal for the charming effects of our stage by her 
wonderful talent in this direction. No aspirant to the honours 
of the footlights need fear, as far as figure is concerned ; for if 
she, or he, has not got one, Madame Worth will provide it. 
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trained staff at Madame Worth’s something which they have e 
not found elsewhere. They obtain comfort as well as good 4 
figures. Madame Worth says that the tailors do not like ; 
her innovations; formerly they used to hang a coat from the 
shoulders, now they are compelled to fit, to make good shapes and 
clegant outlines. Madame Worth has found it necessary to . 
train all her subordinates herself, or at least to have them trained a 
by those who have obtained. their education from her. Those 4 
who merely stitch, so long as they can stitch beautifully, are 
taken from other houses sometimes ; but if they show any real 
aptitude for the work, then they sign an agreement to remain 
with Madam Worth for a certain length of time, and they are 
then taught how to do the more difficult parts of the business. 
Madame has: never been able to take workers from other corset 
making establishments for this, without her own training ; they 
are too blundering. She has fitters and workers for gentlemen, 
who are trained, under her, and she herself overlooks the entire 
work. She has a reliable assistant, who has been with her a long 
time, and who can take her place in her absence. This young 
lady has also studied anatomy, having first intended to become 
a doctoress in New York. She has found her physiological know- 
ledge of the greatest assistance; it has enabled her to become 
really an assistant to Madame Worth, who can leave her in » ss 
charge of her establishment. Madame thinks, if it is possible to —— 
escape from the pressure of business at her London address, of ‘ 
taking the season this year at Scarborough. | 
The fitting-rooms in Hanover Street are very charming, and 
artistically furnished. This is necessary, for Madame Worth 
receives there everyone for whom she makes. Neither herself 
nor her assistant will go — for anyone, except, indeed, for the . 
English Roya! Family. The “travelling royalty” can spare 
time to visit Hanover Street better than Madame Worth can 
spare time to leave it. Ifa customer chooses to pay an extra 
guinea to be fitted at her own house, a good fitter will 
be sent her; but she will not be attended by Madame Worth. 
Customers who want: ie etal see eee ee 
favourites with Madame Worth; and if they grow 
and take up too much. time, then. custom * . 
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should produce a long, straight waist, push up the bust, and 
cause a sensation of tightness. But Madame Worth’s aim is to 
effect an artistic result, in which the outlines. shall be really 
beautiful ; and to give increased comfort to the wearer. She 
makes surgical belts, both for ladies and gentlemen, which are of 
the greatest value to surgeons. They take the place of ban- 
dages, with the great advantage that they do not slip, but retain 
their position, because they are properly fitted. She also makes 
polo belts for gentlemen, of netted material, which allow the 
form to bend easily. She makes of the same netted material, 
corsets for India, or for evening wear; they are perfectly cool, 
and allow of air reaching the body. Madame Worth’s ingenuity 
is, indeed, endless. She has devised a_ riding-corset, which 
supports the figure upon one side, while it gives freedom upon 
the other. The “ Palpitating Bust Improvers,” which are much 
in notice at present, are not so alarming as the uniniated might 
suppose. There is no machinery concealed within, to produce 
artificial respiration. They are merely an addition to the shape 
of the corset, useful both to the stout and the thin. 

At Hanover Strect, Madame Worth has a large staff of male 
and female workers, assistants, and fitters at work; and she has 
another house where the same number are employed. [very- 
thing is thoroughly superintended, and the work has to be of 
the most beautiful character. Madame Worth is, in herself, 
the soul and life of this business, which she created, and which is 
increasing in magnitude week by week and year by year. 


THE JUNIOR ARMY AND NAVY STORES, LIMITED. 


Tk history of this institution offers a remarkable exampleof great 
success attained in an astonishingly short period of time. Two 
years ago, the Junior Army and Navy Stores had barely com- 
menced their working existence. The Company was not re- 
yistered until January, 1879; the first Prospectus made its 
appearance a couple of months later ; the first Price List was not 
issued before June, and the doors were only opened to the public 
in November of the same year. There was no gradual develop- 
ment, the business was full-blown from the first day. These 
were the words used by the Chairman at the second general 
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meeting of Shareholders, held in March of this year: “It-should 
be borne in mind that the Junior Army and Navy Stores have 
not been a gradual development from the small cupboard in a 
covernment office where three or four thrifty clerks kept their little 
stock of cheese and pickles, like some other societies, but that they 
had at once to grapple with an enormous business, to take huge 
premises, to organise a staff of several hundred people, to prepare 
for an elaborate and complicated system of transport, and to pro- 
vide for the publication of innumerable forms, price lists, rules, 
regulations, order-books, and all other complicated machinery of a 
large undertaking. During all these months of unproductive 
labour, salaries, rates, taxes, mortgages, insurances, and a hundred 
other expenses had to be incurred ; whilst the unfortunate delay 
in the alterations, which took nearly as many months as we had 
hoped they would wecks, still further added to our burdens, and 
still further postponed our paying powers.” But, in spite of the 
difficulties attendant on and inseparable from the first beginnings 
of a great business, the Committee were happy in being able to 
announce at this same meeting transactions of considerable 
magnitude “ unexampled,” indeed, as they seemed, “ in the first 
year’s history of any Co-operative Society.” Although many of the 
departments were not completely in working order for more than 
nine months of the year, the sales during that period amounted 
to the large sum of £243,172 15s. 1d. The accounts showed 
that the gross profit on trading was £20,976 tos. 3d., which, 
added to cash discounts on prompt payments and other items 
‘including £1,123°7s. 6d. from the last account) showed a total 
sum to the credit of profit and loss amounting to £32,593 $s. 3d., 
and after paying all expenses of every kind, including the sum 
of £2,802 6s. 6d. for interest on mortgage, debenture capital, and 
deposit accounts, there remained a surplus of £1,397 I1s. 2d., 
while the Reserve Fund had been increased to £10,135, a sum 
equivalent to about 15 per cent. on the paid-up share capital, 
Although this Reserve Fund may have appeared somewhat dis- 
proportionate at so early a period, the Committee believed it to 
be a sound and wise policy thus to consolidate the best and 
permanent interest of the Institution. Particular emphasis was 
laid upon the fact that this Institution, unlike any of its pre- 
decessors, had at the first to enter upon a large fixed and 
unavoidable expenditure, regardless of the extent of its business, 
without the advantage of being able to regulate that expenditure 
by the increase thereof as in similar societies; and that while 
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this unavoidable daily expenditure had pressed heavily upon 
the first year’s trading, it was satisfactory to know that the 
daily increase and expansion of business tended to lighten this 
burden and to increase the paying power of the Institution ; for 
it was obvious that, after the profits had arrived at the point of 
covering the dead weight of the establishment, only a moderate 
increase in the Society's operations would be attended with an 
increasing ratio of profits, inasmuch as the working expenses 
were not proportionately increased by the larger extent of trans- 
actions. It was satisfactory to observe that the business during 
the months of January and February in the present year showed 
a steady improvement. ‘The sales for these two months amount 
to the sum of £43,998 12s. o}d. During the past year 16,311 
shares were issued, making the total paid-up share capital £67,717, 
and 78 debentures, giving a total debenture capital of £27,300. 
As evidence of the support given by the shareholders to their 
own undertaking, the Committee referred to the fact that 73 per 
cent. of the purchases in the Stores during its existence have 
been made by the shareholders themselves, and this in the face 
of a rough estimate, showing that, so far as could be ascertained, 
only about one-half of the shareholders have up to the present 
time been customers at the Stores. Primarily, of course, the 
secrets of the extraordinary success that has been attained in so 
short a time are, that the management of the concern have un- 
derstood their business thoroughly, that they have been in- 
fluenced by honest, no less than by thoroughly practical motives, 
that they have bought wiscly in the best and cheapest markets, 
and have offered to their customers excellent commodities at 
reasonable prices. But beyond these circumstances, it has no 
doubt been a point greatly in their favour that they have from 
the first appealed to a distinct and numerous body of purchasers. 
This is another instance of the successful application of the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation to particular Classes or Professions, The 
founders of the Society perceived that whilst several Co-operative 
Societies had been successfully established to benefit the Civil 
Service, only one existed specially applicable to the Navy and 
Army, and none for the Auxiliary Forces. The Junior Army 
and Navy Stores were therefore opened in the interests of the 
many persons who were unable to obtain shares in the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society, it being felt that ample room 
existed for the operations of a new business, to be conducted on 
somewhat similar lines, without affecting the large returns of 
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the older institution, which are said to have approached, in a 
few years, one million and a half per annum, The figures 
already quoted speak for themselves as to the gratifying manner 
in which already the anticipations of the founders and conductors 
of this Society have been realised. In their introductory note 
and prospectus they expressed their conviction that up to that 
time the true principles of co-operation, as regards Shareholders, 
did not appear to have been carried to their legitimate ends, 
In some concerns a large bonus had been distributed per share, 
without any regard to the purchases made by the Shareholders 
at the Stores, while in others, Shareholders, Life Members, and 
Annual Ticket-holders, benefited alike, no regard being had to 
the fact that it was the capital subscribed by the Sharcholders 
which gave to the undertaking its first impulse and support. To 
remove these defects of system, it was resolved that while due 
care should be taken to ensure to life members and annual 
ticket-holders all the advantages of other Stores, the profits, 
after paying five per cent. on the paid-up capital, and apportion- 
ing a proper sum to the Reserve Fund, should be divided annu- 
ally amongst the Shareholders, in proportion to the amount of 
their several purchases; the amount thus credited being applied 
in reduction of the cost of their purchases during the then cur- 
rent year. 

The objects of the Junior Army and Navy Stores are, in the 
first instance, of course, to supply the best articles of domestic 
consumption and general use upon the plan of similar Societies, 
and in the second to introduce such additions and improvements 
as experience finds to be necessary or desirable. Each original 
Shareholder is entitled to nominate one life member, free of 
subscription, for every twenty shares subscribed, in addition to 
nominating eligible ticket-holders on the usual terms of payment. 

The Shareholders are officers in, or who have served in, the 
Navy, Army, or Auxiliary Forces, and Royal Naval Reserve; 
and the wives, widows, sons, and daughters of officers; non- 
commissioned and _ petty officers who are serving, or have served, 
in the Navy, Army, Auxiliary Forces, or Royal Naval Reserve ; 
the secretaries of Naval and Military Clubs ; the representatives 
of Naval and Regimental Messes and Canteens, The members 
consist of two classes, viz., shareholders and ticket holders, the 
latter including life members and annual subscribers. 

Life Members include all that are eligible as Shareholders, 
but who de not wish, or have not hitherto become Shareholders, 
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as well as the honorary nominees of Shareholders holding twenty 
Shares and upwards. The ticket carries all privileges except a 
participation in the profit and management. 

The useful and convenient system of “deposit order accounts,” 
has been adopted, and is found to work well, Members and 
Shareholders having been quick to perceive the direct advantages 
in the saving of the trouble and risk in sending remittances by 
post, as well as the indirect advantages which arise from the 
diminution of clerical work. In addition to this, which is a 
system now very generally used, the management have intro- 
duced a “debit note system,” which still further facilitates the 
transactions of customers, effects considerable saving of labour 
and expense in keeping accounts, and at the same time adds to 
the convenience and security of depositors. Another improve- 
ment, a “one payment” system for the convenience of Members 
making purchases in various departments, commends itself 
without further explanation to all whose time is of any value to 
them. 

We have given now a _ hasty and_ necessarily superficial 
account of the principles and working of this institution, it 
remains only to glance rapidly over the establishment and 
its many departments. The business is contained in the large 
and handsome building known as York House, near where 
Regent Street ends and Waterloo Place commences. It towers 
far above the houses on cach side, and the British flag floats 
on the top of it. Before the birth of the Junior Army and Navy 
Stores, York Ilouse existed as “ Club Chambers,” and was then 
a fashionable place of residence for bachelors. As may be 
imagined, it has had to be almost rebuilt. ,Two floors have been 
added above, walls have been removed here, partitions knocked 
out there, and, indeed, as it now stands former occupants would 
find a difficulty in recognising their old abode. The transforma- 
tion of a suite of small residential chambers into a series of 
roomy, well proportioned, and well-lighted apartments, in almost 
every one of which a distinct and entire business is carried on, 
has been effected with considerable skill. On the five floors 
which are now available room has been found for more than 
forty separate departments, exclusive of administrative and other 
offices. The stock of goods is extensive and attractive, and in 
addition to commodities in demand by the general consumer, 
there is kept constantly on hand a large supply of those special 
articles in use amongst the classes to whom the management 
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particularly appeal. Thus the departments concerned with 
canteen and export orders, naval and military instruments, 
accoutrements, outfits for India and the colonies, camp and 
barrack furniture and equipage, uniforms, &c., have to respond 
to a pressure that is more or less continuous and uniform. The 
department connected with furniture, and house and general 
furnishing, is a new and important feature. Extensive wine- 
cellars, burrowing beneath the building, contain a choice and 
varied stock of wines, 
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A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. HERBERT DAVY. 


AvuTHOR OF ‘UNDER THE Rosr,” &c, 


Continued from page 680, 


CHAPTER XXVI, 


** Be great in act as you have been in thought ; 
Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener,””"—Shakespeare. 
THE door closed on Dr. Waring, he started off swiftly home- 
wards through the cold, damp, yellow fog of the December 
night. His brow was careworn, and his thoughts more gloomy 
than they had been for many a day or night, for now more than 
ever in his life did he feel the urgent necessity of bringing all 
the worldly wisdom he could command to bear upon the un- 
pleasant complications which appeared to be closing round him; 
the happiness of others was at stake, and on him alone must 
devolve the task of averting by every means in his power the 
threatened peril. 
His own door reached and opened with his key, he paused for 
a moment, surprised at hearing voices raised in loud and angry 
altercation within the sitting room, the door of which was not 
quite closed, 
“ Aa tell ye, ye're a leor, an’ a sneakin’ scoondrel ! Dang ye, 
aa'll fell ye—tak that, an’ that, an’ that !” 
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And simultaneously as the words were spoken in- Grey’s 
stentorian voice, there was the sound of a heavy body falling on 
the floor. 

It was with difficulty that Robert could push open the door 
far cnough to enter; he could only do so sufficiently to squeeze 
himself in sideways, and then had to step across the body of the 
man who lay there at full length. It was Crips, the detective ; 
one glance was sufficient to show him this, and he kneeled down 
and laid his hand upon the heart. 

“ He's ne dead, mistor?” asked Grey in a frightened whisper. 

“ No, he is not dead. Stand by and let me raise his head,” 

“Aa didn’t mean te mordor him. Ye'll believe that on me, 
sor?” 

“Yes, I believe you, but—-” 

“ Thoo means he’s gannin’ te ‘kingdom come’ foreby ?” 

“T think not yet. He’s coming round. The punishment you 
administered I believe was done in my service. Will you render 
me another ?” 

“ Aye sor.” 

“Then take your pipe and go outside, and leave me to deal 
with this fellow alone. You can.be within call, you know.” 

Dr. Wariny placed his fingers on his lips, and signed to Grey 
to go out at once, as he saw Crips was showing signs of quickly 
recovering consciousness, He first gazed cautiously about, 


and failing to perceive Dr. Waring, who had retreated out of - 


sight, he slowly and laboriously raised himself from the floor ; 
then with a groan he fell into the nearest chair, holding his head 
with both his hands as though in pain. 

The North countryman had done his work well, there is no 
doubt about it, for every minute the features of his victim 
increased in swollen evidence of the fact, and the little keen eyes 
became more and more invisible. 

Robert, seeing the man was now in a state to understand the 
situation, showed himself, and said sternly: “What are you 
doing here? Did not I forbid you ever to set foot within my 
doors again?” 

“7 n you. I wish I'd never set eyes on you,I do! But 





I'll make you pay for this”—and he groaned with the pain his 
head was causing him. 

“You have no redress. You have not a shadow of a case, 
and you know it very well. You were warned off my premises, 
and came in defiance of that warning, and therefore must abide 
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the consequences. There is case enough against you. And, 
unless you give me a written agreement signed by a witness 
to let me alone in future, I shall prosecute you for—” 

“Now, you look here, doctor. We're neither of us fools, 
neither you nor me,” said Crips, suddenly rousing himself, and 
looking at Robert as cunningly as the battered state of his 
features would allow. “Just name your figure. Do it ‘andsome 
you know, and I'll agree to all you ask, and there'll be an end of 
the whole ‘ affair.” 

“You shall not have a shilling from me. I told you this 
before, and IT am not a man to alter my determination on such 
a point. Answer the question | put to you, or I shall hand you 
over to those to whom you must reply, or take the consequences. 
What did you come here for?” 

Crips hesitated a minute, and then said deprecatingly, “ Well, 
you see I didn't come altogether on my own hook—” and then 
he stopped. 

“] strongly recommend you to tell me the entire truth. You 
know perfectly well I had you in my power before this night’s 
work. Those letters I can bring forward to prove you have 
attempted to extort money—” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ‘under false pretences, that’s what you would 
say. But I'll swear they're not false.” | 

“ You would not do your cause one bit of good. I object to 
bandy words with you. Give me a satisfactory reason for your 
presence here, or in five minutes yout will be lodged in the 
nearest police cell.” 

Crips drew a long breath, which was more cf a groan. 
“Perhaps I'd best make a clean breast of it, for I’m about sick 
ofa business that is not likely to prove a paying concern which- 
ever side I turn. When Mr. Dacre employed me four years 
ago to find his wife, we were a new firm just starting business in 
the detective line. It was just after our first advertisement 
appeared in the Z7zmes calling attention to the particular and 
delicate manner in which our firm conducted their business, that 
Mr. Dacre wrote to us and proposed an interview—” 

“You call it a firm?” 

“Well, to be more correct, since I’m speaking in strict confi- 
dence, doctor, the firm consisted of myself and any chance hand 
| might take on if necessary. I managed the gentleman's case 
as you know smartly and well, and got paid pretty fairly and all 
that, but you see there was just a few complications which I 
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hinted to him at the time, but of which he disdained in the most 
unconcerned manner to take the least notice. You know the 
more than fishy circumstances under which I chanced to find 
you and that fine young Madam together. Well, well, it seemed 
it wouldn’t pay to peach then, so I lets the case rest. I got 
other work to attend to, and times was good, but lately, some- 
how, business in our line has not been so brisk, and a fellow 
must live somehow, so I goes back to what I always had an 
idea might prove a nice little nest egg some day. I wrote you 
a letter asking for a smal! sum in consideration of that episode 
which shall not be more clearly specified—” 

“And I—” 

“You took no notice. He treats me with silent contempt, 
thinks I, but that won't pay anyhow, so I writes again.” 

“Yes, and you forgot yourself in doing so, You wrote a 
threatening \letter; I have it now, and can produce it at any 
moment.” 

“Well, your answer to that, doctor, was short and to the point 
—so you see I trics another quarter. There was that fine 
Madam flaunting all over London, one of the belles of the 
London season, as they’ve called her, for at least these three 
years, and never a word nor a suspicion directed against her 
character... . It struck me once to go to Aer—I might have 
made a good thing of it if I had, but it would have been too 
like them melo-dramas and penny sensation novels if I'd bullied 
the poor lady into paying me for secrecy, so I goes boldly to her 
husband—” 

“You scoundrel!” ... mutters Dr. Waring between his 
closed teeth. 

“ Not a bit of it. It was the more straightforward course, I 
caught him one night coming out of his club. ‘ Look here, sir,’ 
says I, ‘ perhaps you've forgotten me, but I’ve not forgotten you. 
Don’t you remember I found your wife for you? ‘Of course 
you did, and I shall be glad to do anything I can for you, says 
he. ‘You paid me for what I did,’ says I, ‘ paid ‘’andsome, and 
I'm ready to do you another good turn that lies in my power,’ 
With that he laughs heartily. ‘1 don’t want your services at 
present, when I do I'll let you know.’ And with a ‘ good-night,’ 
he was walking off, when I caught him by the sleeve. ‘I want 
money, sir,’ I says, ‘I’m hard up, and I want money—money to 
hold my tongue. I'd have gone to your wife for it, sir, for no 
doubt she’d buy my silence at any price, but it seemed more 
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the consequences. There is case enough against you. And, 
unless you give me a written agreement signed by a witness 
to let me alone in future, I shall prosecute you for—” 

“Now, you look here, doctor. We're neither of us fools, 
neither you nor me,” said Crips, suddenly rousing himself, and 
looking at Robert as cunningly as the battered state of his 
features would allow. “Just name your figure. Do it 'andsome 
you know, and I'll agree to all you ask, and there'll be an end of 
the whole ‘affair. ” 

“You shall not have a shilling from me. I told you this 
before, and I am not a man to alter my determination on such 
a point. Answer the question | put to you, or I shall hand you 
over to those to whom you must reply, or take the consequences. 
What did you come here for?” 

Crips hesitated a minute, and then said deprecatingly, “ Well, 
you see I didn’t come altogether on my own hook—” and then 
he stopped. . 

“I strongly recommend you to tell me the entire truth. You 
know perfectly well I had you in my power before this night's 
work. Those letters I can bring forward to prove you have 
attempted to extort money—” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ‘under false pretences, that’s what you would 
say. But I'll swear they're not false.” 

“ You would not do your cause one bit of good. [ object to 
bandy words with you. Give me a satisfactory reason for your 
presence here, or in five minutes you will be lodged in the 
nearest police cell.” 

Crips drew a long breath, which was more of a groan. 
“Perhaps I'd best make a clean breast of it, for I’m about sick 
of a business that is not likely to prove a paying concern which- 
ever side I turn. When Mr. Dacre employed me four years 
ago to find his wife, we were a new firm just starting business in 
the detective line. It was just after our first advertisement 
appeared in the Zzmes calling attention to the particular and 
delicate manner in which our firm conducted their business, that 
Mr. Dacre wrote to us and proposed an interview—” 

“You call it a firm?” 

“Well, to be more correct, since I’m speaking in strict confi- 
dence, doctor, the firm consisted of myself and any chance hand 
| might take on if necessary. I managed the gentleman's casc 
as you know smartly and well, and got paid pretty fairly and all 
that, but you see there was just a few complications which I 
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hinted to him at the time, but of which he disdained in the most 
unconcerned manner to take the least notice. You know the 
more than fishy circumstances under which I chanced to find 
you and that fine young Madam together. Well, well, it seemed 
it wouldn’t pay to peach then, so I lets the case rest. I got 
other work to attend to, and times was good, but lately, some- 
how, business in our line has not been so brisk, and a fellow 
must live somehow, so I goes back to what I always had an 
idea might prove a nice little nest egg some day. I wrote you 
a letter asking for a smal! sum in consideration of that episode 
which shall not be more clearly specified—” 

“And I—” 

“You took no notice. He treats me with silent contempt, 
thinks I, but that won’t pay anyhow, so I writes again.” 

“Yes, and you forgot yourself in doing so. You wrote a 
threatening \letter; I have it now, and can produce it at any 
moment.” 

“Well, your answer to that, doctor, was short and to the point 
—so you see I trics another quarter. There was that fine 
Madam flaunting all over London, one of the belles of the 
London season, as they've called her, for at least these three 
years, and never a word nor a suspicion directed against her 
character... . It struck me once to go to Aer—I might have 
made a good thing of it if I had, but it would have been too 
like them melo-dramas and penny sensation novels if I’d bullied 
the poor lady into paying me for secrecy, so I goes boldly to her 
husband—” 

“You scoundrel!” ... mutters Dr. Waring between his 
closed teeth. 

“ Not a bit of it. It was the more straightforward course, I 
caught him one night coming out of his club. ‘ Look here, sir,’ 
says I, ‘ perhaps you've forgotten me, but I’ve not forgotten you. 
Don’t you remember I found your wife for you? ‘Of course 
you did, and I shall be glad to do anything I can for you,’ says 
he. ‘You paid me for what I did,’ says I, ‘ paid ‘andsome, and 
I’m ready to do you another good turn that lies in my power.’ 
With that he laughs heartily. ‘I don’t want your services at 
present, when I do I'll let you know.’ And with a ‘ good-night,’ 
he was walking off, when I caught him by the sleeve. ‘I want 
money, sir,’ I says, ‘I’m hard up, and I want money—money. to 
hold my tongue. I'd have gone to your wife for it, sir, for no 
doubt she'd buy my silence at any price, but it seemed more 
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honourable like to come to you.’ And then I told him that 
there'd been more between his wife and the young doctor than 
he knew of .. . (sore point, ch? Well, I'll get along with my 
tale.) He was in a devil of a taking when I could get him to 
listen to me, threatened horsewhipping, and the Lord knows 
what, for presuming to say what I couldn't prove. He dared me 
prove that there was anything between you and the lady—" 

“ Mind what you are saying—” 

“He did, doctor. Least-ways, if he didn’t put it that way in 
exact words, his #anner dared me to it. And now comes what 
you want to know: the reason of my presence in your room to- 
night. It set my mettle up, you see, to have a doubt cast on 
my professional capacity—as it would to have one cast on your 
own, doctor; so I sets to work to watch, and soon I discovered 
that Mrs. Dacre’s maid brings notes to you. I tell you honestly 
enough I never once got hold of one, but that she brought notes 
to you from time to time, I swear. Next I thought to catch 
young Madam coming here to see you, and so I intended 
putting that fellow Grey upon the track—he had to meet me by 
appointment in this street to-night, to get coached up.” 

“How much of this does Mr, Dacre know?” enquired Dr. 
Waring after a painful pause. 

“ He listened to me when I told him that letters had passed 
between you; but he refused to believe it unless I could produce 
one. It was for that—” 

“Enough, and more than enough.—Grey!” called out Dr. 
Waring, going to the door and throwing it wide open. “Come 
here. I want your signature as witness.” 

Without a second’s pause for thought—Robert had already 
decided on the form of words to use—he wrote as follows upon 
a sheet of paper : 

“I hereby most positively deny the truth of—and humbly 
apologise for—all insinuations and accusations in any way or at 
any time made by me against Dr. Waring involving the lady in 
question. And TI also solemnly promise never more by word or 
deed to revert to the circumstances, under penalty of the law being 
brought into force against me by the said Dr. Waring.” 

On hearing this read over, for a second Crips drew back, and 
holding his head tightly with both hands, said with a cunning 
laugh : 

“I'll sign it, Doctor, because there doesn’t seem to be any 
other course open to me. But with my head, in the condition it 
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is, | very much doubt if it will do you any good.. I’m not ina 
fit state of mind; I’m not responsible for my acts, after the 
pummelling that darned scoundrel—” 

But he caught a look on Dr. Waring’s face which cut short his 
subterfuges, He pulled the paper towards him, and scrawled his 
name, and then Robert pointed to the door, 

He was stiff, and sore, and half blinded, but rose with all the 
alacrity he could muster, and sallied forth, out into the fog, 
where, as far as my story is concerned, we will leave him. 

A feeling of intense relief and calm comes over Robert’s mind 
when the man is gone, and seemingly his thoughts follow a new 
and most pleasurable direction, for he smiles quietly to himself, 
and then walking over to the chimney piece, takes from it what 
appears to be a small miniature case, opens it, and gazes with an 
expression of restful happiness at what he sees there. 

A cough from the North countryman, whose presence he 
appeared to have forgotten, made him close the case up quickly, 

“T beg your pardon, Grey! For the moment I had forgotten 
I was not\ alone,” and drawing two chairs forward, continued, 
“just let us have a few words together, and then we will say 
good night.” 

“Thoo’s just the canniest chap—whey, hang me, Mistor, if aa 
divent think thoo’s just the philosophor’s steun, thy vorry self 
that aa’s bin seekin’ aftor.” 

“Never mind the philosopher's stone at present, Grey, we'll 
try to find it together yet. Tell me all you can about that 
fellow.” 

“ Whey, aa just gettened a bit tired like iv ma own compny, 
se aa taks ma pipe an’ aa gans fora stroll ootside. Ne sooner 
div aa set ma foot oot iv the door, nor yon blackguard coomes 
swaggerin’ up, an’ he purposes coomin’ in, and tellin’ us the reel 
histry iv the case, cos, says he, ootside we might be overhord. 
Ma certes! but he telled the biggest batch o’ lees aa ivor hord, 
He said thoo an’ yon bonny leddy we seed: coomin’ oot iv the 
theator was playin’ a game as shouldn’t be, and that mebbe she 
comed te see thoo in se’ct, an’ he’d catched thoo an’ hor tegithor 
once, an’ aal he wanted was te catch thoo an’ hor agin, He'd 
mak a pot o’ money on it, if she comed an’ we could catch hor ; 
an’ him an’ me’d go shares. He said thoo’d getten many a 
love lettor, for he’d watched, and seed hor maid fetchin’ them, 
an’ if aa could nobble yen, he'd mak it worth ma while. Heigh! 
Mistor, but he riled me sore! An’ when he began agin to tell 
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me he had it in his power te ruin both thoo an’ hor, whey, mon 
alive, aa could ne langor keep ma hands off his ugly feace, an’ 
sce, aa just doubled up ma fist, an’ felled him theer an’ then.” 

“Had you received money from him to betray me, Grey?” 

“Not a dommed copper o' his brass has ivor soiled ma palm: 
Theer it's, Sor—clean as thoyn mebbe, barrin’ the diffrence o’ a 
workin’ mon’s an’—" 

“Of one working man’s and another’s, you mean,” said Robert, 
shaking heartily the hand extended to him across the table, 
“We are both working men, my friend, probably I’m the harder 
worker of the two, only my work does not soil the hands as 
yours has done. What do you say to our joining partnership ? 
There is room for plenty of workers in the field that I have 
chosen, It seems to me you are the very man to go into it 
heart and soul—the very man I want.” 

A stolid look for a moment came over Grey’s countenance. 
He was not one to decide rashly on any course. There was a 
touch of the caution of the “Canny Scot,” to whom the 
Northumbrian is so near a neighbour, about this man. Presently, 
with his head a little on one side, and a shrewd expression, he 
replied : 

“Noo; thoo look here, Mistor,—Geordie Grey’s ne feul, though 
mebbe he’s bin a bit beguiled by yon big sneakin’ scoondrel—aa 
knaws what aa knaws, an’ what aa doesn’t knaw. Noo aa nivor 
lorned ne doctorin’, an’ if thoo sets us te doctorin’, they poor 
criteors they mighn’t git bettor, and thor’d be crownor’s quests, 
an’ ne end o’ onpleasantness. Na, na, thoo mun find usa likelior 
trade nor yon.” - 

“I never thought of your attempting to ‘doctor’ anyone, Grey. 
But I will tell you what I propose, and you can consider it for a 
few days, before deciding cither for or against. Next week I 
cease to occupy these rooms. I. . . well it is sufficient for 
the present to say I cease occupying them permanently. I shall 
keep them on, however, because it is to them that the poor and 
iniserable are accustomed to come for that help which, so long 
as health and life remain to me, I mean to render them. Now 
iny suggestion is that you occupy these rooms, and work in con- 
cert with the old housekeeper who lives upstairs, give a kindly 
word to all who come, visit them in their homes, and report to 
me of them at my daily visit here. I would first take you with 
me to the haunts of those I am at present working amongst, and 
they shall know you as my trusted friend,” 
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“Whey, thoo just beats onything! Eh, Mistor, it wad bea 
prood day for Geordie Grey te tell them at heum that ma genus 
had made ma gan’ inte partnorship wiv a Lunnon doctor! Ma 
certes! but aa accepts thy offor. Heigh, but it’s time they New 
Cassel lads kna’d the luck aa’s in.” 

“You have not said anything about pay, Gray, and I thought 
you wanted to make some money. I will pay you for your work, 
of course. In the meantime, you must try and see how you like 
it. And now, my man, will you take a shake down in that 
corner? for we may as well have a little sleep before daylight 
comes.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


** Every crime 
Has in the moment of its perpetration, 
Its own avenging angel—dark misgiving, 
An ominious sinking at the inmost heart.” — Coleridge. 


The last scenes of my story are laid at a beautiful country 
seat in Yorkshire—the Manor House—recently purchased by 
Mr. Dacre, whither he and his wife had gone to spend Christmas 
and the New Year of 1877. The estate lies amid some of the 
finest scenery in the county, and about ten miles from Lyddon 
Castle. 

Anah is seated at her toilette table on the morning of the last 
day in the old year, and her maid—the same trustworthy woman 
whom she had been in the habit of making the bearer to Dr. 
Waring of her munificent gifts for his charities—is brushing her 
mistress's hair. 

“I will drive over and see dear Lady Lyddon to-day,” Anah 
is thinking to herself, “I have not seen her since we came, and 
I will take the boy. She will be pleased to see how well her 
little godson is looking.” 

While Mrs, Dacre is arranging this in her own mind, there is 
a knock at her door, and it is opened hastily. 

“Madam,” says the nurse, with a grave look on her face. 
‘Madam, Master Ernest is ill. Please come.” And suppressing 
the cry of alarm which rose to her lips, Anah rushed to the 
nursery to her darling. 

The nurse, a steady experienced woman, whom she had 
lately engaged, was doing everything that could be done to 
ward off the threatened attack; a minute's observation sufficed 
to show Anah this, and then she ran to her writing table, and 
with trembling fingers filled in a telegram form to Dr. Waring, 
in these words only : 

“ Baby is ill—come.” 

“See that this is sent off immediately !” she cried to a servant, 
and she sought a time-table to see when the doctor could arrive. 
Should he be at home, and so receive the message at once, he 
may be able to travel by the ten train from London; but even 
in that case he cannot arrive at the nearest station—across line 
—till five o'clock. 


“Mudder, mudder!” cried a childish voice, as her hand was 
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once more on the nursery door. Oh, the sweet music of the 
sound—for did it not tell her that again her child was saved ? 

“Little master recovered almost immediately you left the 
room,” explained the nurse‘ with beaming face. “You could 
hardly call it convulsions at all this time. I daresay I needn't 
have alarmed you, only the dear boy having been so bad with 
them before, it seemed best to be on the safe side. The master 
looked in just now, and he said I ought not to have frightened 
you so,” 

“Where is Mr. Dacre now ?” 

“He seemed just starting off to shoot, madam—at least, I 
judged so by his dress; and he told Master Ernest he’d bring 
him home a bonny bird.” 

Anah kissed her darling, and with a heart overflowing with 
thankfulness for the safety of the little one, she hastened down 
the stairs, and was just in time to see her husband cross the hall. 

“ Baby is quite well! Oh, Ernest, I am so thankful.” 

“Yes, he’s right enough. That nurse was a fool to frighten 
you as she did, she ought to have known it was nothing.” 

“T was so terrified that—I—I telegraphed for Dr. Waring.” 

“What the devil did you do that for?” he exclaimed angrily, 
his eyes flashing, and his whole countenance expressive of the 
greatest annoy ance. 

“Dont—oh, don’t speak so,” she cried, her eyes filling with 
tears, and looking at him piteously. “He saved his life before—” 

“T believe it’s all nonsense about his saving the bof’s life 
before ; and if he did, any other doctor wou'd have done the 
same.” But his manner softened to the pleading look in Anah’s 
eyes, and he put his arm round her as he continued : 

“Look here, darling. I don’t know what possesses me 
when that man's name is mentioned . . . It cannot be that I 
am actually jealous of him? Why, hang it all, Anah! among 
those fellows who were always at your feet in London, there 
was not one I cared two straws about. I'd have trusted you 
with them or them with you to any amount. But that Dr. 
Waring ... 1 feel as though I could kill him if I saw him 
near you. And yet I now you love me—” 

“Do not you know that you are all the world to me?” — 

He placed both hands upon her shoulders and grasped them 
tightly ; there was a glimmer of moisture in his bright blue éyes 
as he looked searchingly into the depths of hers. | 

“If I did not believe it—” he began, and then he stopped 
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abruptly and broke into a happy laugh, as though he knew he 
might cast care and suspicion to the winds. 

Her mood changed with his, and she too laughed gaily as she 
took his gun from a stand close by and gave it to him. “Be 
careful with it, dear,” she said ; and she smiled as he kissed her 
forehead lightly and threw the weapon over his shoulder. 

“Silly child! why, it is not loaded.” 

“Ernest!” she called after him when he had turned away. —“I 
will telegraph to Dr. Waring not to come.” 

“ All right, littke woman ; and do it at once or you will be too 
late to stop him.” 

“Where are you going to shoot ?” 

“Oh, I shall try the old plantation for some pheasants. It 
will depend on ‘my luck there how much further I go; but five 
or six o'clock will see me home.” 

And whistling gaily he strides away, calling good-humouredly 
to his dogs, who, with two keepers, wait outside. 


> . + * * 


“ You used not come. I will explain by post.” 

This is the telegram which Anah sent; she added the latter 
part out of pure courtesy, for she wished to save time, and so 
dispatched another mounted messenger, post haste, in the foot- 
steps of the first. 

Anah wandered about the house, first going to the nursery to 
play with her little one, then to her morning room to write some 
letters, and almost before she knew it the hour for luncheon 
arrived. Just as she was about to commence her solitary meal, 
a telegram was put into her hand from Dr. Waring :— 

“TI leave by the first train.” 

The paper fell from her grasp and the colour forsook her face. 

“Then he cannot have received my second telegram,” she 
thought regretfully. “I wish I had been less hasty in sending 
for him; Ernest will be so vexed ... .” And for some seconds 
she sat in deep meditation. “I have it,” she thought presently, 
‘it is a fine, clear, bracing day, I will walk to Gayton Station 
myself and speak to Dr. Waring there; he need not come here 
at all.” 

And having so decided she finished her lunch, and put off the 
time as best she could until the hour arrived to start. for Gayfon. 

Nurse, with the little boy in a perambulator and Jack running 
by the side, accompanied Mrs. Dacre part of the way down the 
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avenue, but when they had gone about half a mile or so, Mrs. 
Dacre said : 

“The afternoon is changing; it is time baby went home. I 
am going to walk to Gayton Station, nurse.” 

“So far? It will be dark, madam, before you can return. 
Will you have a carriage, or shall I send some one to meet 
you?” asked the nurse. 

“T quite forgot it would be dark. No, not a carriage, but 
perhaps someone had better come. Send Louis. He can wait 
for me near Fieldhead Covert. Good-bye my pet!” 

And kissing her hand gaily to the child, Anah continued to 
walk on briskly, in the direction of Gayton, 

In every clime and in every season “the gloaming ” is of all 
the four-and-twenty hours the most provocative of thought and 
reflection. Even the most common-place minds have felt and 
acknowledged its influence, and it was not likely that Anah’s 
during this long solitary walk would rest a blank. She had 
always been easily and strongly influenced by present circum- 
stances, and at first a happy buoyant feeling possessed her, as 
she stepped lightly over the crisp snow which had fallen fresh 
the night before, and now was frozen hard. The air was keen 
and frosty, and played upon her face, giving it a rosy glow. “It 
is good to live,” she thought, “ good to live—and to feel healthy, 
and strong, and young! To love and be loved—there can hardly 
be a happier creature in the world than I, nor one who is so 
happy who deserved it less, 

The sunset—such as it was—is over; a chill darkness is 
creeping on with stealthy steps, and as the shades of evening 
close around, her mind gradually and unconsciously takes a 
more sombre tone. 

“ There has been a shadow on my life,” she thought, the old 
sad expression stealing across her face—‘“a shadow which but 
for my wild wilful conduct need never have fallen on it. I lived 
for myself and my own wild fancies solely; nothing when 
attained ever satisfied me. I was always longing—longing and 
craving—stretching out my hands for that something which I 
had not. . . . Alas, in gazing at the stars above my head, I 


forgot the flowers growing at my feet. . . I reached beyond, 
and grasped—a shadow! Oh the pity and the shame of it! for 
now I know the shame of it. . . . And to-day, of my own 


free will, 1 go to meet the man—than see whom I had almost . 
rather die! He must know the pain I feel at sightof him. . , § 
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He has acted on that knowledge, and notwithstanding my 
husband’s importunities has kept away. . . . Aye, it 1S to 
my shame that I feel shame to meet him now. For, he is good 
and noble, and I think without telling him he will guess why I 
seck this interview—that it is to spare my husband pain. It is 
casy to say we would die for those we love, but I know now that 
it is of little things the one great human sacrifice is made. ... 
The light which guides my path is of purer, holier lustre than 
that by which once I walked ; it is a light before which all ‘ self’ 
has paled, throwing the halo solely around those loved ones for 
whom alone I care to live. . . Oh if by any lucky chance 
he should not come!” she almost breathes aloud, as she passes 
through the entrance to the station, and then walks out upon 
the platform, looking down along the line. 

“ She'll be here in a canty bit, mum,” says the porter, touching 
his cap. “She's passed Baily Crossing; ah, can most hear her 
now,” 

“ Thank you.” 

And Mrs. Dacre begins to pace briskly up and down the 
platform. 

The porter has disappeared into the small station house, and 
the next moment reappears, accompanied by the station master, 
and both watch the lady covertly and admiringly, as she, un- 
conscious of their observation, continues her pacing to and fro. 

They watch her graceful movements, and note the richness of 
her dress as in the lamplight it is discernable. The violet velvet 
costume edged with sable, the hat to match ; the dainty jewelled 
walking stick she carries in her hand, even to the cluster of 
simple Christmas roses at her throat—nothing about her escapes 
their observation. 

“Whe'll she be coom t’ meat, wi’oot t’ carriage?” asks the 
porter confidentially, turning to his companion. 

“ Dunno,” is the laconic answer: and they continue watching 
her with all absorbing interest and curiosity. 

“Oh if by any chance he should not come!” sighs Anah to 
herself a thousand times. 

But, her prayer is not granted; for, seated in a compartment 
of the short train from ———— junction, which gradually ap- 
proaches Gayton station, is Dr. Waring. There is an intenscly 
earnest look in his face as he nears the terminus, for he believes 
truly the case on which he is summoned is one of life and death, 
else had Mrs. Dacre never sent for him. His sensitive, sympa- 
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thetic nature feels as it were a shadow from the pain that she 
must be enduring—but that is all. No lingering sentiment, no 
ghost out of the dead past obtrudes itself upon his present. 
The battle was fought and won, and like a true warrior he turns 
not back to gaze upon the field of that one victory, but presses 
onward—-ever onward in the fight of life. So completely has he 
lived down the past that the beautiful phantasm—which he 
knows now to have been only a chimera—a delusion of a poetic 
temperament—is so completely exorcised that the very place it 
once occupied and filled is vacant, and knows it not. The last 
echoes from the life gone by have long since died away in one 
low plaintive wail—the instrument that made the fairy music 
was shivered into atoms on the day that Ernest Dacre’s wife 
was found. 

The train nears the platform—stops. The one sole passenger, 
bag in hand—alights. Without a word he hastens to the door, 
over which a lamp is shining, illuminating distinctly the words, 
“way out.” Then seeing no sign of any carriage waiting, he 
calls back to the solitary porter, “I expected Mr. Dacre’s car- 
riage. It is not here. Will you direct me the shortest way to 
the Manor house?” 

Then he feels a small gloved hand laid on his arm, and as he 
turns, sees by the lamplight, Mrs. Dacre. 

“Dr. Waring,” she says, with a voice that trembles somewhat 
on the outset, but steadies gradually as she proceeds—* I came 
to explain that I am sorry I sent for you so hastily this morning. 
Baby is better—quite well, in fact. I sent a second telegram 
to say you need not come, but of course it was too late to stop 
you.” 

“T am very glad to hear I am not required, Mrs, Dacre. But 
having come—” 

“You can return by this same train, it leaves here in half-an- 
hour to join the main—” 

“Now that I am here there is no such hurry. If you will 
allow me, I will go with you to the Manor.” 

“ But there is not time—in half-an-hour.” 

“No; but it does not matter if I miss that train to-night. 
Are you walking?” he asks in the most natural manner 
imaginable. 

“Yes, but—” 

“ You have no one with you? You cannot possibly walk back 
alone. Why, it is quite dark.” 
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“T did not think of its being quite dark ; but I gave orders for 
some one to meet me about half way.” 

“Then I will accompany you at least that far. Keep my 
bag,” he calls out to the porter, “till I come back.” 

For some distance they walk on in silence. Anah’s spirits 
flag ; she feels she is on the brink of something she knows not 
what. 

Not a thought of the old days assails her—not a touch of that 
self-consciousness which many another woman in her place 
would feel in walking thus alone through the darkness with the 
man with whom she had so madly desired to walk through life. 
Of whom she once believed, with all the intensity of her being, 
that his very soul and hers were one--that to be with him was 
life—to lose him death. 

“Oh, if he would only go! Oh, if he would only go, and 
Ernest never know that he has been here!” 

This is now the one sole burden of her thoughts and hopes. 

Scarcely a word has been spoken since the first ; but, walking 
rapidly, they are nearing Fieldhead Covert at last. Anah feels 
that here she and her companion must part, and she breaks the 
silence to tell him so, and as she tells him, the weight that has 
oppressed her spirit now seems lightened—her restraint vanishes. 
She stands facing him. He can see her ‘features distinctly now, 
and she his, for the moon is shining with a clear, cold light 
straight down upon them both. 

He does not seem disposed to turn, however, and she says: 
“You will miss the train unless you go at once,” and so holds 
out her hand. 

He does not take it, but replies: “I should like to have seen 
your husband, Mrs. Dacre. Will not you allow me to go all the 
way? As to the train—there is one at midnight, I dare say, or 
in the morning.” 

He says it with a calm, quiet confidence which makes her 
quail. Her embarrassment is great. She would do anything to 
avert this proposed meeting with her husband—anything to 
spare Ernest the pain and annoyance of knowing that this man, 
of whom he entertains such unpleasant suspicions, has been there 
at all. 

“Cannot you write?” she asks faintly. 

“It is really of consequence that I should see him,” he pleads, 
“had you not sent for me now I believe I should have come all 
the same. And—there is something also which I wished to say 
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Will you congratulate me, Mrs. Dacre? 





to you—to you alone. 
next week—” 

“Why should I congratulate you?” she asks, eagerly enough 
now, all her woman’s curiosity aroused, and looking with great, 
earnest eyes into his face. | 

“T hope to be married by this time next week,” he answers, 
in his low, penetrating voice, and as he says it they involuntarily 
clasp hands. 

“TIT... I). . am glad, so glad! I think—I ani sure you 
will be happy. Do you know,” she continues rapidly, “ it is 
the only thing now that ever makes me sad, to think that you 
are all alone. No one to share your life—your hopes—your 
work—” 

And the beautiful light, which of old had so dazzled him, 
comes once more into her eyes, and speaks to him again as soul 
speaks to soul. 

“God bless you—” he says presently. 

“ He has,” she replies reverently. “And . . . God bless 
you,and her . . . Robert.” And involuntarily their hands’ 
grasp tightens. 

They are standing thus absorbed, when a slight noise on the 
other side of the road, in among the trees of the plantation, 
startles both. Dr. Waring drops the hand he has been holding, 
and turns to the direction of the sound. 

What is it he sees in that brief moment in the thicket which 
makes his blood run cold, and almost stays the beating of his 
heart? It is the muzzle of a gun pointing directly towards him 
—the moonshine glistens on the barrel—and behind it he sees a 
face-. . . . Qh God! 

He starts aside. 

There is a sound as of the crackling of underwood in the 
covert hard by, and the loud, sharp, sudden report of a gun rings 
through the frosty air. 

Dr. Waring has sprung aside as I have said, and then he turns 
to look at Anah. 

“Did you see anything ?” he asks, catching her hand, and his 
face is ghastly white in the moonlight. . 
“No; what has alarmed you so? One of the keepers per- 

haps—” 

“Hush!” he whispers, for he hears—or fancies he hears—a 
low moan. “Stay here. Do not leave this spot till I return: ° 
Can I trust you?” ! 
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“Yes, oh yes, but—” 

“ Stay, then.” 

He crosses the road, and bounds over the low fence which 
divides it from the plantation, whence the sounds have come, 

The moon with her fitful light shines full upon the white, 
frosty road, but has left the wood in shadow. He pauses as 
soon as he has crossed the fence and listens. There is no sound 
save an occasional fall of frozen snow from off the trees, which 
the night wind, freshly risen, has loosened from its hold. 

The sense of intense listening, with no result, becomes painful ; 
he asks—-in the softest whisper, lest an echo of it should cross 
the road to where Anah, he knows, is standing—* Who is 
there?” No answer comes; and then he begins to feel—to 
fecl about amongst the undergrowth on the bank side, and in the 
snow-filled ditch close by. 

Ah! here itis . . . a body! 

He has a fusee case about him, and striking a light holds it 
close to his face, with an anxious, deadly fear. 

He has guessed too truly—it is Anah’s husband. With hands 
that tremble as never before have they trembled at all the sur- 
geon’s work that they have done, he tears open the coat and 
vest and lays one hand upon the heart. It beats, but so faintly, 
God only knows how long it may goon. And then he stops 
to think. 

In this brief moment Robert seems to take in every detail of 
the case as minutely as though he had not only been an eye- 
witness to the whole, but also had been able to read the inmost 
thoughts of the man, who had failed in executing the crime 
which, in a moment of madness, he had attempted. The ground 
at the ditch-side was slippery as glass, and Dr. Waring had not 
the slightest doubt in his own mind that just as Mr. Dacre had 
taken aim his foot had slipped, and in falling, the weapon, turn- 
ing in his hold, had lodged the contents intended for another in 
its owner's body. But where? There is no blood that he can 
see or feel. Nothing can be done as he lies there, and then the 
recollection comes to Robert that Anah said she was to be mct 
close to the covert-side. In another minute he is again across 
the road, and asks her anxiously: “Was not some one to meet 
you here ?” 

“Yes, Louis, my husband's valet.” 

“ Louis!” calls out Dr, Waring loudly, 
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“Is anyone hurt? What is it?” she asks, alarmed for the 
first time. 

“Yes a little, I hope not much. Please walk on quickly 
towards the house. Ah! Louis, is that you? Come over, then, 
and help me to carry some one along the road who I fear is hurt 
and cannot walk. Go on quickly to the house, Mrs. Dacre, go.” 

“Some poor poacher, perhaps,” she thinks, then says aloud: 
“Will you bring him to the house, who ever it may be, Dr. 
Waring? I will see that he is taken care of kindly.” 

“Yes, yes. Go!” he says, authoritatively, and wonderingly 
she obeys ; and then turning to the valet, Robert says, “don’t be 
frightened, I hope it is nothing dangerous, but your master, Mr. 
Dacre, lies wounded in that plantation. You and I must carry 
him home.” 

“ Mon Dieu! but I have ze force, sair. You sall see.” And 
they proceed to the spot, and the moonlight slightly shifting 
throws more light upon the motionless form. 

“T think he is wounded, if so his gun went off and did it. Are 
you strong enough? Lift him gently—so. Can you?” 

“T can, sair,” is all the Frenchman says; and then between 
them they raise the apparently lifeless load, and bear it in 
solemn silence over the fence and along the road. Louis, know- 
ing the way directs their course, and by taking a short cut they 
reach the house, after going through about half-a-mile of avenue. 

“Is not that Mrs. Dacre on the steps?” asks Robert, hurriedly. 

“Yes, sair. What can be done?” 

“Go on alone, Ask for her maid—do anything to get her 
out of the way, for Heaven’s sake, till we have brought him in.” 

And the valet bounds up the steps, and stands bare-headed 
before his mistress : 

“Someone is hurt, madam. Ze doctor wish him brought in 
here, but he say will you please go out of ze way till we take 
him to a room, Go in zere,” and with a presumption unprece- 
dented on the decorous valet’s part, he points to a room close 
by, motions to Anah to go in, and instantly closes the door upon 
her. She waits there marvelling, but at the same time glad to 
be spared a sight of suffering, if such it be. And then she hears 
the sound of hastening footsteps in the hall, and whisperings 
that seem strange and awe-struck, and above all else the doctor's 
stern, authoritative voice, “Be silent—all! Lead to your master’s 
room.” aoe 
Anah has caught his words, and stands for a moment only, 
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gazing at the closed door, then a terrible fear comes over her— 
a wild, mad, agonizing dread of a possibility of what may be, 
She pulls open the door and rushes out across the hall, and up 
the stairs. The burden is being borne on before her—only a 
few paces before her now—and at the first door at the top of 
these stairs the bearers halt—halt at the threshold of her 
husband’s room—and hers! Whom would they carry there but 
him? And with a wild shriek she flings herself upon her knees 
before them. “Notdead . . . . not dead?” she cries out 
piteously. 

“No; not dead,” is all that Robert says in answer. “ Be calm, 
be calm. I want to lay him down and see where he is hurt. I 
hoped to do it before you knew,” he adds, turning his kind eyes 
with a look of unutterably tender compassion upon her. There 
is always something in the power of Robert’s eyes that soothes ; 
she is deadly pale and trembling in every limb, but puts a strong 
curb on her feelings. 

“Yes, yes. I will be calm. I will not speak nor stir until I 
know.” And Anah so saying sat down on the bed to wait. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


** Night brings out stars as sorrow shows us truths." — Batley. 


A LONG time passcd—how long one only of those sad watchers 
knew, and that was Dr. Waring. Anah was seated as she had 
sat from the first at the foot of the bed ; to her, Time was not. 

Her white scared face and agonized eyes were turned to the 
motionless figure lying there, her hands were clenched con- 
vulsively together, and from that attitude she had not stirred 
neither had she spoken, but she followed with a speechless 
agony every look and movement of the doctor in connection 
with the patient. 

It was soon evident to Dr. Waring that Mr. Dacre had no 
gunshot wound about him; the injury received was over the 
left temple, probably caused by a blow from the gun, or that in 
falling his head had come in contact with some hard substance, 
and all the danger was concentrated in that spot. 

Sir William Chester had been telegraphed for, and the reply 
received stated that he was at present staying with Lord Lyddon 
at Lyddon Castle. A carriage had therefore been despatched 
to bring him thence. 

Towards midnight there were signs of restlessness about 
Mr. Dacre, and long ere the dawn had come, Anah called 
out his name in a short low whisper, as he opened his eyes for 
the first time. She thought he recognised her, and in a moment 
she was on her knees beside him. With lips apart, her whole soul 
in her eyes, she met her husband's gaze, but as she did so she 
saw the pupils of his eyes dilate with a strange look of wonder 
in them. Then came one of horror—horror and anger not to be 
mistaken; and wrenching his hand from her light clasp, he 
pushed her from him roughly. 

“Go! go! How dare you look me in the face!” he cried, 
excitedly ; “I saw you—you and /im. . . . Go down the 
road to Fieldhead Covert side, for it’s there you'll find him. Yes, 
you'll find him fast enough there in the snow. Take Azs hand, 
and look into Ais eyes. . . . ha,ha,ha! 1 see them now as 
they caught sight of me, the terror in them. But they'll never 
have that look again—they’re glazed and staring now. I tell you 
they're staring at me this moment. . . . Give me my gun— 
quick! I'll do the work again. By God! I'll do it thoroughly: 
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His d—d face shall never more come between me—between me 
ae... toe fe cc. 

He had risen to a sitting posture, and was glaring wildly 
round the room. 

Anah still strove to take his hand and calm him. “You do 
not mean what you are saying, Ernest. You do not know what 
you say. . . Oh, my darling, my darling. It is I—Anah— 
who am beside you.” 

“T do not know you! I do not want to have anything to do 
with you. Go to Fieldhead covert side and meet your lover . . 


your lover, I tell you! Go! go! go! and never let me see 


your false face again.” 

He succeeded in pushing her from™-him this time, and so 
roughly that she would have fallen to the floor, but Dr. Waring, 
himself unseen, placed a strong arm round her and led her from 
the room. “Bear up. It is often thus,” he said, low and 
reassuringly. “In a case where the mind is wandering those 
best loved are you understand? I, solely, am responsible 
for your husband until Sir William Chester’s arrival, and it is 
my most earnest desire that you do not again enter Mr. Dacre’s 
room while his reason 

“Ts it for his sake, or for mine you ask*this ?” 

“For his. I speak and act for his good solely; for I know 
that you would have it so,” urged Robert in his most persuasive 
tones. 

“T obey,” she answered, tremulously. “ But—Oh, God! you 
know not what you ask. My punishment has come, and it is 
greater than I can bear,” she gasped, sinking into a chair outside 
the door, and covering her face up with her hands. 

Standing over her for a second, full of tenderest compassion, 
and laying a hand on her shoulder, he said in quiet accents :— 
“If you take it as you say—there is no punishment that can 
not be borne.” 

Then, seeing the maid approaching, whom he at once recog- 
nised, “ Take Mrs. Dacre to another room,” he continued, “ Mr. 
Dacre is delirious—no one must be with him but myself until 
his doctor comes.” 

And he immediately re-entered the bed-chamber. 

Why need I prolong this scene? For hours the fever raged. 
At times Ernest seemed to take Dr. Waring for the ghost of the 
man he believed he had killed ; at others he appeared to know 
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him to be in the flesh, and then he implored his pardon for 
the attempted crime. 

At length Sir William Chester came, and he and Robert ‘held 
close council together, while the patient was for the moment 
somewhat calmer. 

“It’s a very unpleasant case, and I don’t half like the com- 
plications,” observed Sir William, when Dr. Waring had 
explained the particulars of which he alone was cognisant. 
“ You desire to keep the poor fellow’s secret, and, theoretically, 
I believe you are right ; practically, it is next door to impossible. 
You set it down to an hallucination incidental to the ravings of 
delirium ... Well, well, you can but try your plan. It’s my 
opinion our friend has been drinking lately ; possibly to drown 
care—real or imaginary. That wife of his r 

“Excuse me, Sir William, but we will leave Mrs. Dacre’s name 
out of the question. She loves her husband now as truly as man 
was ever loved. The Past—” 

“Right you are, my dear fellow! I’m a terrible hand at 
probing to the quick. My sympathies go more with the poor 
devil in there,” pointing to the half-closed door of Ernest’s 
room, “than with my lady velvet-eyes.” 





“You were always a little too hard on her,” said Rebert, ° 


gravely. 

“Perhaps I was, perhaps I was. But—you must make allow- 
ances for me. It was for your sake, my dear boy—she hit 
me through you. Well, well; I don’t know what made us 
take up that old thread dropt so long ago, and too worn 
out now to hang a grievance on! We'll do our best, and 
I think—I do not say I’m sure, but I ¢Aink—the patient will 
pull through.” 

- * * . * 

The night was past. Next morning dawned and deepened 
into noon. 

For many hours Mr. Dacre had not stirred ; the sleep into which 
he had fallen shortly after Sir William Chester’s visit, at first 
restless and fitful, at length became calm and health restoring ; 
and Dr. Waring, by his own desire the sole watcher now, knew 
that the crisis was past, and that on Ernest’s awaking all 
would be well. 

The noonday sun shone glistening on the panes, and for the 
first time the thought occurred to Robert that this was New 
Year’s Day. His mind had no time, however, to dwell upom the 
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fact, for a voice from the bed cried “Who's there?” in drowsy 
and bewildered tones. 

Without replying, Dr. Waring came forward promptly, and 
showed himself, while the patient passed his hand over his eyes 
in a half-mystified way. 

“T can’t make out what has happened,” he said, drowsily, 
fixing his eyes enquiringly on the doctor, without appearing to 
recognise him. And then he added, with more energy, “ Have 
I been ill—or dreaming—or drunk—or what ?” 

“You met with an accident last evening, Mr. Dacre, which 
caused you to be unconscious for a few hours; but the effects 
are passing off rapidly. I would not think about it if I were 
you—” 

“But I must think!” And for a few moments the silence 
was unbroken. Ernest Dacre raised himself in the bed, and 
sitting up let his gaze wander vaguely round the room. At 
length he cried with startling energy: “Either I have been out 
of my mind, or— No! Good heavens! the recollection of it all 
is coming back to me more and more vividly. I remember 
returning from shooting. I remember coming through Fieldhead 
Covert... I had my gun on my shoulder, loaded .. . the keepers 
had taken the dogs home... I was alone and thinking... 
by Jove! I remember my very thoughts—for you, Waring, 
played not the pleasantest part in them—when suddenly I 
caught sight of two figures standing ‘on the other side of the 
road. The moon was shining on them so brightly—I could not 
be mistaken .. .” 

Ernest's manner here became more and more excited. 

“ Let me beg of you to compose yourself—” 

“Not till I know more. It was no dream, no illusion of the 
senses . . . I saw you as plainly as I see you now—I saw you, 
and—by God! my wife—her hand in yours . . . man, can you 
look me in the face and say it is not true?” And he gripped 
convulsively at the counterpane, while a gleam of terrible hate 
and menace flashed out of the sapphire eyes; but they gradually 
quailed before the steady reproving glance that Robert bent on 
them, and the working of the face changed into an expression 
of bewilderment as the doctor commenced in his quietest 
tones :-— 

“ So far, no doubt, this really happened as you relate. I came 
to attend your child by your wife’s request. A second telegram, 
telling me I need not do so, failed to reach me, and about mid- 
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day she reccived one from me, saying I would be here, Thinking 
to save me coming to the house, she met me at the station, to 
give me the chance of returning at once to town. I would not 
avail myself of that chance, because I particularly desired an 
interview with you on an important matter which privately 
concerned both you and me. At the moment when you caught 
sight of Mrs, Dacre and myself I had just told her of my engage- 
ment and approaching marriage, and Mrs, Dacre’s kind con- 
cratulations were broken in upon by— the report of your gun.” 

For a few moments no one spoke, and Mr. Dacre moved 
uneasily. Dr. Waring held a goblet containing some restorative 
to his lips, and when he had drunk it he leaned back. “Is it 
possible,” he muttered to himself,“ is it possible that I could 
have been\so mistaken ?” 

And then ‘he asked, hurriedly, without meeting the doctor's 
gaze: “Well! my gun—can you account for it being fired at 
that precise moment?” 

“Perfectly. I soon satisfied myself on that score; I asked 
Mrs. Dacre to remain where’ she stood (she simply thought it 
was one of the keepers firing off his gun, and was in no way 
alarmed), and I crossed the fence, and found you lying insen- 
sible. The gun being loaded had naturally gone off as you 
slipped on the frozen ground and fell, and it hit you on the 
temple where that mark is now.” As he spoke, Robert laid his 
finger on the spot. 

But Ernest pushed his hand away with some show of irrita- 
tation; beneath it was a feeling of the deepest shame. 

“Don’t touch me—don’t speak kindly to me. Let us fully 
understand each other now—once for all.” 

“Nothing could possibly give me greater satisfaction than 
todo so, A very few words spoken without restraint, is all that | 
is requisite to that end. Pardon me if I take the initiative, and 
revert at once to the business which would have brought me 
here, even had I not been summoned to attend your child:—You 
sought the help of a detective to find your wife?” 

“I did. Confound him!” 

“You employed an unknown, untried man, Mr. Dacre—an 
impostor in fact; for he advertised as belonging to a firm, of 
which he was the sole member. You answered his first ad- 
vertisement, and were in consequence his first client. That he 
is an unprincipled rascal I can prove to you; he tried to concoct 
a casce—” 
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“He insinuated that there was was more between you and my 
wife than I knew of. I would not listen to him at the time—in 
fact, his words went in at one ear and out at the other. They 
were of no account. Some short time ago, however, he accosted 
me again—” 

“Spare us both the recital ; he has confessed all to me. He 
was hard up, aud he tried to extort money from me by threaten- 
ing letters. When he failed with me, then he tried you. It was 
to speak with you of this matter, and to show you that the 
fellow is in our power, and at our mercy—yours and mine~-that 
I persisted on coming here last night. I think we shall hear no 
more of Mr. Crips,” added Robert, speaking as lightly and cheer- 
fully as he could, and giving the paper which the detective had 
signed into Ernest’s hands. 

The latter read it attentively, and then asked abruptly and 
with strong emphasis: “And no letters of any sort passed between 
you and—my wife?” 

“None. I never wrote a line to her, nor she to me, on any 
subject whatever. She sent handsome sums of money for my 
poor, anonymously, but I had not the slightest idea it was to 
Mrs. Dacre I was so indebted, until I recognised in the maid who 
came to fetch me that night in London to attend your child, the 
same person who had occasionally brought me an envelope con-. 
taining bank notes for my charities which she always delivered 
into my own hands; this, she assured me, was the sole guarantee 
the donor needed that the money had been received.” 

And, he added in a different tone: 

“I think, now that you are so far recovered, I shall recall Mrs. 
Dacre—” 

A troubled look came into Ernest's face : 

“Wait a minute. Sit down there, and hear first what I have 
to say,” he urged feverishly, pointing to a chair by the bedside. 

“It's all very well, Waring, for you to get up that fiction about 
the gun going off, and all that. It did go off, as you suggest, 
when I slipped and fell; but—/ aimed at you first, and but for 
that most lucky slip, I should have shot you dead.” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Dacre.” 

“It is not nonsense. I am as certain that I meant murder in 
my rage and jealousy, as I am that I see you before me at this 
moment! I took my aim deliberately, and meant to kill you. 
Nothing can alter my conviction on that point. I meant it, and 
—you know it! Thad been drinking more than I aught lately 
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—Anah will tell you so, if you ask her. No, she wont though— 
she’s the truest, best wife man ever had, and would die sooner 
than breathe a word, against her husband. You are a good 
fellow, Waring, and we will be capital friends, if only Anah can 
forgive me—” 

“Your wife forgive you? But surely, Mr. Dacre, you will not 
mention any of these circumstances to her?” 

“Of course, I will, though! If it were only for the sake of 
hearing her say that she forgives me. Bless my darling, she 
loves me enough to forgive me any crimes I might commit.” 

“Mr. Dacre—there is one favour I must ask at your hands, 
Forgive me, if I add that I feel it is one I have the right to ask. 
Let this matter be forgotten !” 

“Impossible! My dear fellow, don’t you see» how I have 
wronged my poor darling by my base suspicions? Well, I could 
not love her more by hearing her say that she forgives me, but I 
should \ike to hear her say it—and in your presence, too! I 
have been drinking considerably more than is good for me of 
late; it seems to have perverted my ideas, I think. See what 
it has led me to—first to harbour evil and unworthy suspicions 
against my wife, and next to an attempt to murder my best 
friend, and hers. But I'll give it up now, and for ever! You 
remember a certain promise I once made to a dying girl? 
Waring—lI have not kept it as I ought, and that is how all 
this miserable work has come about—why, I could preach a 
sermon on it! Give me your hand, old fellow—” 

As he listened to these self-condemnatory words, spoken so 
earnestly, and in such good faith, by Ernest Dacre, Dr. Waring’s 
face had gradually shown signs of deeply increasing emotion, 
and the last sentences that fell on his car were almost more 
than he could bear. Knowing what he knew, could it be other- 
wise than that his soul was stirred to its very depths? Two 
characters more opposite than those of the men so strangely 
brought together, it would be difficult to find, and yet a stronger 
tie now bound them than has knit many a life-long friendship. 

With the full consciousness before him that every pursuit 
of his life, every bent of his mind, was at variance, Robert 
nevertheless felt drawn irresistibly towards this young man. 

He grasped Mr. Dacre’s hand. 

“God bless you, Dacre,” was all he could say, as he turned 
away his head to hide.the emotion he found it impossible to 
control, 
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Ernest looked at him in surprise, 

“You are a good fellow,” he cried, “but hang it, you make 
me feel ashamed . . . I am not worth this . . . You 
know what I meant to do, and yet—” 

“Never mention it again—to me—nor—” Robert had not 
time to say another word except by a look which was fully 
understood by him to whom it was so eloquently addressed, and 
as expressingly replied to by another in return, for at that 
moment the door was opened very softly, and Anah entered. 
She paused, catching sight first of Robert’s troubled face, and 
her own became even whiter than before. 

“T could bear it no longer,” she gasped, and then she stood 
clasping her hands, and gazing at him in mute appeal. 

A rapid look was exchanged between the two men. 

“Ts that you darling?” was asked ina cheerful voice from lips 
which she had feared, on that dread moment of her entrance, 
might be for ever silent now. Oh, the joy of it! The wild re- 
vulsion from the heart’s despair to the bliss those four words 
gave her! Who can paint it, or describe it? I shall not try. 

With one bound she was on her knees before him, and in his 
arms, shedding happy tears from eyes which for the last few 
hours had been incapable of such relief. 

“What a brute I have been to you!” Ernest exclaimed 
presently, when he could find words to speak. They were alone 
together, for Dr. Waring had gone out quietly as soon as Anah 
entered. 

“You must not say so. Indeed, indeed, you must not, for it is 
most untrue. You have but one fault in my eyes, darling, as 
you know, and that does no one any harm but yourself—” 

“I’m not so sure about that last assertion. On the contrary... 
however, no need to say any more about it, for I have determined 
to make you a solemn promisc—not exacted, mind you, but 
of my own free will—that you shall never have to find fault with 
me any more,” 

“You promise, darling? Oh, if you knew what happiness this 
gives me!” 

“IT swear it,” he answered solemnly. 

“ And—lI believe you,” she whispered, looking at him with the 
love light of most perfect confidence in her eyes as she pressed 
her lips to his. 

“ God bless you, my own darling. I think you would believe 
anything I chose to tell you—I think you would forgive any 
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sin I might be guilty of! If I committed murder, and you knew 
it, you would still look at me the same with thoSe loving eyes of 
yours. They might looka little reproachful, perhaps, or I should 
fancy that they did, but—well, never mind all that. I want to 
say a few words about something else—about one of the best 
fellows that ever lived—and that is Robert Waring. My darling, 
don’t put on that sad and patient look I have seen you wear 
before when I have spoken harshly of him. I am now most 
anxious to call him friend—a truer, I believe, no one ever had, 
than he has been to me and mine. We are to be great friends 
always, Anah; and I never will be jealous any more. Ah, here 
he is.” 

Robert approached. 

“Give me your hand, Waring.” And Ernest taking it, laid it 
on Anah’s, clasping both warmly, while he said with feeling, and 
a ring of contrition also in his voice : 

“You cannot please me better than by being good friends 
together—you, Robert Waring, and Anah my wife.” Then ina 
lighter tone continued : “If I see that you are not so, I'll take 
it as a personal affront—by Jove, I will. . .” 

“We will be to each other all that you can desife,” answered 
Dr. Waring. ; 

The words were very quietly and steadily spoken, but he 
trusted himself to say no more. He pressed gently the hand 
of both husband and wife, ere his own let go its: hold, and then 
suddenly resuming the ré/e of doctor in place of that of friend, 
he urged Mr. Dacre to take some repose, assuring him he con- 
sidered it absolutely necessary, and guaranteeing if he did so 
now, that on the day following he would be downstairs, and able 
to go about his usual avocations. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


** Vet I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor hate one jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.—J/ilion,”’ 


“Say good-bye to Uncle Robert, darling,” said Anah, as she 
kissed her beautiful boy fondly, and signed to the nurse to take 
him to Dr. Waring. 

The child laughed, and cried out in his lively treble voice, 
“ Dood bye, Unkie ’Obert, ‘ou must tum back soon, ’cause neser 
pappa, mamma, nor me tan do wisout ’ou—nor Jack!” he added, 
shaking his golden curls sagely. 

Having kissed the little rosebud mouth, Robert assented in a 
way that satisfied the boy, who was carried off by his nurse for 
the night, kissing his hands and calling out, “ Dood night, 
inamma, dood night, Unkie 'Obert,” until the satin portiere fell, 
hiding both child and nurse from sight. 

This little episode occurred about six o'clock on the afternoon 
following that of Ernest Dacre’s complete recovery, and the 
scene in which it took place was a small, but luxuriously 
furnished apartment in the manor house, to which, at its first 
creation, Mr. Dacre had laughingly given the title of “my lady’s 
bower.” 

At the moment of which I write, the sole occupants of the 
room after the child’s departure, were Mrs. Dacre and Dr. 
Waring, and neither seemed much disposed to talk. The child's 
presence had taken off all restraint, for he had virtually led the 
conversation, and engrossed the interest of both. But now it 
was different, the incentive to talk was gone, and the two sat . 
silent, and to all appearance, deeply lost in thought. 

Presently Dr. Waring’s gaze wandered to the walls of the 
octagon chamber, and he began half consciously at first, to note 
the extreme costliness of the surroundings. His eyes dwelt 
pleasantly on the creamy satin panellings, and traced at first with 
apathy, and next with growing interest, the form of graceful 
grasses, flowers, and fruit, and life-like birds so exquisitely 
embroidered in quaint and mellow colouring, upon the satin 
draperies. Mirrors of Venetian glass with flowery frames 
gleamed here and there among those draperies; a jewelled 
lamp, also of Venetian make, hung from a silver chain, and shed 
its dim suggestions of a thousand various hues, seeming to waft 
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a subtle fragrance with its light, and the gilded étagéres filled 
with sweetest growing violets, combined to make the air heavy 
with their rich perfume. The inlaid floor—almost as fine as 
Florentine mosaic—was spread here and there with skins and 
costly rugs, and at Anah’s feet was a golden woven cushion 
whereon the child had sat. 

Naturally enough, Robert raised his glance thence to the 
mistress of this fair abode, and, seemingly unobserved, it rested 
there, for what he saw was “a sight to make an old man young.” 

Never had Anah looked more beautiful. As a jewel however 
perfect in itself, may have its beauty enhanced by its setting, or 
a flower, however lovely, its attractions increased by its sur- 
roundings, so was it with this lovely human flower. 

She was reposing negligently upon a couch among some soft 
white skins, her dress a pale pink velvet, her sole ornament some 
oriental pearls of priceless value wrapt round and round her 
throat. She seemed to have remarked how her companion had 
been occupied, for presently laying down the fan of peacock's 
plumes with which she had been toying, she said softly, a faint 
smile playing on her lips, and lighting up her eyes : 

“You like my room—my ‘ bower ’—as Ernest calls it ?” 

“It is very beautifnl.” 

“ But—” 

“T said no ‘ but !’” 

“ No, you only thought it.” 

“It was scarcely defined enough to pass for a thought at all.” 

“ Nevertheless, you thought it. Few perhaps can understand 
the intense pleasure it is to me to be surrounded by beautiful 
things. Once I thought of outward form only, now—well !” 
she continued, raising herself slightly, “look closely at that 
embroidery. Is it not exquisite? Those flowers seem gzowing 
—those petals falling from that rose. . . Could anything be more 
natural and pleasure giving than the sight? And yet that lovely 
work hides much sadness underneath its silken threads. Some 
poor ladies did it—gentlefolks—at least, who had been brought 
up such, but who through unforseen misfortunes, lost their all. 
I had heard there were only too many such sad. cases in the 
world. I therefore sought them out, employing as many of 
these poor ladies as I could. I saw them in their homes! Oh, 
Robert, the cry rose in my heart, why is there so much misery 
in the world for some who have done no wrong at all, while the 
cup of happiness of such as I is full?” 
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He left his seat, approached the wall, and, raising one of the 
richly embroidered satin curtains in his hand, looked at it 
reverently, and then with the same expression on his face, from 
it to her, his heart too full for words. He resumed his seat, but 
there was a glistening moisture in the soft grey cyes, 

“We can but do what we can,” he said, though the reply was 
scarce an answer to her question. 

“ Robert, brother !—I may call you so now, and always?” 
Iler face flushed slightly as she spoke, and her eyes had the old 
yearning look in them which he knew so well, and yet had never 
interpreted as he did now. “ Robert, let us talk together once 
just once—heart to heart, and soul to soul, and you will answer 
truly according to your belief. We come into this world, we 
live, we love, we suffer—to what end ?” 

There was a pause. 

“IT do not know,” at length he said, but it was not spoken 
sadly. 

“Not know? Then there is no one to whom I can appeal for 
knowledge—” 


* 


“ None—to whom yeu can appeal, nor I.” 

“ But—you believe there is a future ?” 

“IT would so live, that if there be, I should not prove un- 
worthy.” 

“Tell me what you believe of this life and the next...?” 
she asked, raising herself from the soft white rugs, and bending 
forward earnestly, her lips slightly parted, and the intense, listen- 
ing, expectant look deepening in her face. 

Iie rose again, and this time walked over to the window, 
pulling aside the drapery, and gazing out into the frosty night. 

A myriad worlds of light were glimmering in the dark blue 
vault of heaven. Amid the innumerable nightly constellations 
our own was but a unit, himself an atom on its surface. How 
could it matter what was his belief? «Perhaps it were better to 
keep it to himself, and yet he had been asked at last—asked by 
the woman of whom he once believed that God had set in her 
the highest concentration of this goodness, and placed her within 
his reach to guide and lead him into paths of blessedness through 
life, and afterwards through all eternity! What did he now 
believe? Aye! what indecd! 

Her question was still unanswered, and she awaited his reply. 

He turned, dropping the curtain back once more, thus shutting 
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out the sight of other worlds, and said from where he stood, 
erect, and almost rigid : 

“If you mean do I believe in a heaven of flowers and a hell of 
flames, I say most emphatically—no, That once popular theory 
is fast falling into disfavour. Those’who believe in a future life 
—and thank God they are still a large majority—agree in 
depicting it variously, according to their own imaginings. 
Every human being now who thinks at all, pictures a future 
state coloured by the bent of his or her individual mind. For 
myself, I prefer not stating my belief to anyone, simply because 
I am not sure of anything, except the present life, and of a 
first great cause—an omnipotent Creator of the whole, to Him 
I bow in lowliest submission. . . .” 

Presently he went on after a short pause: 

“ Let me repeat to you some lines entitled a Hindu Confession 
of l‘aith—they embody my meaning, and will perhaps convey it 
to you better than any words of my own can do. 


** The Being endless, Giver of goodness, 

Image of wisdom, whom pain and grief 
Never can reach ; the sky His emblem, 

Whose names are countléss, and Truth the chief. 
The One, everlasting, stainless, steadfast ; 

Who knows all secrets, Himself unknown. 
Passionless ever, of perfect justice~ Him 

Do I worship, and Him alone, 


‘* He who sits at the foot of the World-tree ; 
On the devout who before Him fall, 
Understanding and strength bestowing. 
Lord of the Universe, Teacher of all, 
Embodied glory of grace and mercy ; Him 
I salute and adore, for He 
From the burden of life and the bonds of 
Death, alone can deliver and set us free!’’* 


She listened eagerly as the words fell from his lips in melodious 
rhythm ; then asked in a low concentrated voice: 

“ And—tell me! you are happy?” 

He came a few steps forward and seated himself. Her eyes 
were watching him as though she would fain fathom the depths 
of his soul. His were fixed on hers—he seemed to be under 
the spell of the intensity of her volition, otherwise perchance he 
had not answered her. As it was he felt impelled to reply to all 
she asked—and to reply truly. 





* From an article in Fraser's Magazine (Jan., 1878), entitled “ The Great Fourfold Waterfall,” by 
M. J. Walhouse. 
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“3 . «sche eens” 

He spoke in a strange voice which sounded to come from far 
away—from the depths of his inner consciousness. It was a 
solemn truth which was thus wrested from him; and he seemed 
desirous of shaking off the strange feeling that. was insensibly, or 
against his volition, creeping over him. 

In this instance fate was kind, for the porti¢re was, pushed 
aside, and Mr. Dacre entered. 

“Five o'clock tea prolonged to six!” he exclaimed; “come, 
doctor, it verges too near on the dinner hour for you to 
countenance such proceedings.” 

“We did not know it was so late,” said Anah, rising quickly, 
and going up to her husband; she laid a hand upon his arm, 
and with a loving look drew him on the sofa by her side. “ We 
had been talking.” 

“So I suppose,” he answered laughing; “and your talk can- 
not have been of a very lively nature, judging from your faces 
as IT came in. You looked like models for some of those pictures 
they paint for the Grosvenor Gallery now, wherein the men and 
women seem to emulate each other in looking miserable, and 
thinking they enjoy it. What was the particular topic which 
produced such an effect?” 

“ We were speaking of happiness at the moment you came in, 
Ernest.” Anah tried to speak lightly, but her voice was slightly 
tremulous, though lips and eyes both smiled. 

“T think we were beginning to speculate on the secret of 
human happiness, Mr. Dacre, but I confess had not proceeded 
very far,” remarked Dr. Waring, who had now quite recovered 
his usual manner, 

“Then you are not of those who deny its existence?” 

“1? the last in the world! But I say he is the happiest who 
does not enquire ‘am I happy’—as he is the truest philosopher 
who is one without knowing it.” : «8 

“That sounds all right enough. You can take me for an 
illustration of your first assertion, and—possibly yourself. for the 
last.” 

Anah looked pleased with her husband’s answer. “ Dr. 
Waring is a kind of soothsayer,” she said; I have been asking 
him all sorts of out of the way questions, and he replies like an 
oracle. Ernest, I wish you would ask him something. Do, 
darling,” she whispered, laying her hand in his. 

For a moment or two he hesitated ; then with a half shy look 
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and a slightly nervous feeling discernable beneath his good 
humour, answered: 

“Well! I'll ask you a question, I’ll lay you a hundred to one 
you can’t answer! I believe in human happiness as much as 
any one does—tell me, how it is that two such entirely different 


natures as my wife’s and mine can . . can . . amalgamate. 
I'll be hanged if I know the answer to my own question. -We 
are as different as day and night, or . . . summer and 
spring. ‘s 


“You have chosen similes that do not apply—day and night 
are for ever apart, and so are summer and spring; but there is a 
theory which I think will better serve to illustrate the case in 
point. We know not how it is, but we do know that that which 
differs agrees with itself—just as there is a contrary harmony 
of lyre and bow. These words are not mine, Mr. Dacre, but 
those of a Greek philosopher, who said them long before we self- 
sufficient Christians came into existence.” 

“ An old pagan?” 

“Yes. If you will—an old pagan. But I do not use the 
word as a reproach.” 

“Nor I. By Jove, the old pagan hit it! or rather you have, 
with his weapon. . . But come, Waring, this is your last 
night here, old fellow—for we can’t think of trying to detain you 
now we know the state of the case. Have not you got a photo- 
graph to show us? I am sure my wife is dying to know what 
she is like.” 

Dr. Waring produced from his. pocket a small leathern case, 
and placed it in Mr. Dacre’s hand without a word. Anah, 
resting on her husband’s shoulder, gazed cagerly at the portrait 
which lay before them. 

It was that of a fair gentle girl, with level brows and smoothly 
braided hair. 

“It is Annie Fairlie,’ said Anah, quietly, looking from the 
portrait straight up at Robert. 

And then the words of Byron’s poem recurred once more to 
Mrs. Dacre’s mind: 

** He will single forth some other daughter 
Of earth, and love her as he once loved Anah. 


And if it should be so, and she loved him, 
Better thus than that he should weep for me.” 


“Can Mr. Clifford spare her to you? What will he do with- 
out his ‘ Sunlight,’ as I have heard him call her?” asked Ernest. 
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But Anah answered quickly: 

“He has not so much need for her now that his eyesight is 
restored. Perhaps as Dr. Waring has given him ¢h/at, he feels 
pleased to give his ‘Sunlight’ in return. I am so glad # 

“Thank you,” said Robert ; for he knew all she thought, and 
though unexpressed in words, all she could infer. 

“ By Jove, that was a capital letter you showed me from your 
protégé and factotum, Grey, this morning!” exclaimed Ernest, 
“the most inimitable thing in ‘phonetics’ I ever came across, 
Do you expect he will continue his search for the ‘ philosopher’s 
stone’ under your auspices ?” - 

“IT fancy so,” answered Robert, laughing. “ He is not a man 
to take an idea into his head and not follow it up. I don’t deny 
he has probably strayed into a good many different paths since 
he left his native North; but he has steadily and consistently 
kept one end in view—he believes himself on the right tack at 
last. He is compiling in his leisure hours a series of letters of 
his experiences, written in the broadest vernacular, which he 
says he has no doubt will shortly appear in a well-known North 
country weekly paper.” 





“If they are as good as that in your possession I am sure 
they will find a place.” 

“Has he kept my poor little bright new shilling still, I 
wonder ?” asked Anah, half dreamily, hardly knowing that she 
had uttered the words aloud—her thoughts at the moment 
having taken a long flight backwards, and she was in fancy 
standing upon the stile by the Yorkshire highroad, looking at 
the strange, uncouth figure of the North countryman as she 
remembered him—dusty, travel-stained, his boots slung round 


his neck, a broad smile on his honest face—the first, the only © 


time she had seen him. 

“Yes, Mrs. Dacre. He kept the shilling, and wears it fastened 
to a piece of string around his neck. He showed it to me and 
called it his ‘ lucky penny.” 

“ Poor fellow !” 

“ Nay—why poor? I defy you to find a happier man.” 

“Some people are happy on very little it seems,” remarked 
Anah, thoughtfully. 

“Aye. Some natures are happily adapted to their circum- 
stances. Those that are not must adapt themselves.” 

“ But if they cannot ?” 


‘ Then it is a case of the square men in round holes, and the 
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round men in square ones, After all, they can but make the 
best of it.” 

“ Now, Waring, that is just the worst of you fellows. Once 
give you a subject on which you can moralise or philosophise, 
and Heaven only knows when you will stop. Anah had that 
way once, but I cured her. Anah’s philosophy would not stand 
the test. She didn’t find it in herself; she had always to appeal 
to some one in support of it—at last she appealed to me. And 
so, I think I laughed her out of it. Did not I, darling?” and 
with her smiling assent he was content. “You are about to 
become a married man,” cried Ernest, heartily but incautiously, 
“take a married man’s advice—have no secrets from your wife, 
and she will have none from you. There is nothing like perfect 
confidence between : 

Here he broke off abruptly, a startled, strange look coming 
into his face as he met the eyes of the man whom he was 
addressing. Anah’s face flushed scarlet, and then blanched to 
deathly pallor for an instant, and there would have been an 
awkward pause, but Robert, with an earnestness, which to one 
ignorant of the past would have seemed more than the occasion 
warranted, struck in— 

“ We can make no laws that circumstances may not overrule, 
Mr. Dacre—we are only mortal. But if I ever have a secret 
would grieve my wife’s heart to know—never mind how much it 
might add to my burden to keep it to myself—I shall so keep 
it. And yet I say this is but the second state; the law of perfect 
confidence is best—and highest.” 

“ Waring, Anah has been in the habit of sending you money 
for your charities,” Ernest commenced with a sudden change of 
tone and manner to hide a deeper feeling, “ whatever sum yearly 
you have received from her shall be doubled. I will see that it 
is legally secured to you. No thanks, old fellow; I am only too 
glad I have it in my power.” 





* * a * + 


“T have lived my life,” once I heard a woman moan, as she 
clasped her hands about her knees with such a look of utter, 
hopeless misery and despair in face and gesture, as might touch 
with pain and pity a heart of stone. 

“T have lived my life, the story of it is ended,” said Anah, and 
while speaking she sighed a sigh which was not born of sorrow ; 
“but now I live a happier, higher life in that of others, and am 
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content.” One hand was playing with her boy’s sunny curls, as 
he scrambled on to his father’s knee. 

“It was the morning of Dr. Waring’s departure—he entered 
the room unperccived. 

I do not think the story of your life is ended,” he said, 
gently. 

She looked up at him suddenly with the old strange light in 
her eyes, the light which spoke only of wonderment in her 
earlier days, but now had deepened—was it with the intensity of 
knowledge ? 

“You believe the story of our lives will never end?” 

She spoke the words half as a question, and he replied— 

“IT do. I believe also that of all God’s gifts ‘love’ is the best, 
whether it bring us trial or enjoyment here. We shall mect 
again—till then—Auf IWiedesehen!” 


* * * * * 


And here I pause to close and lock the ebony and silver 
casket—whence this tale. 


THE END, 
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“THE FAIR HUMANITIES OF OLD 
RELIGION.” 


By LAUNCELOT CROSS. 





I. 


IN a particular library-niche I have certain volumes which refer 
to the seven Bibles of the World. Excerpts from the Za/mud, 
relics from Islam, the Bhagavad Gita, the Dabistan— 

ARCANGELO.—Ah, the Dadistan! My copy yielded me a 
literary pleasure yet unmentioned—that of being the first reader 
of a volume. How delicious it is to discover a book which has 
got through its teens ; arrived, perhaps, at manhood’s estate,— 
nay, perhaps reached a hearty age, and all its pages are uncut, 
It may have travelled far; or it has been sleeping in dusty 
solitariness in the corner of a shelf—and, now it is with me a_ 
living joyful thing. How beautiful does destiny herein appear ; 
that it has reserved for me this precious volume, in all its virgin 
sweetness. Thirty-seven years had passed since the translation 
of the Dadistan was printed and bound,—and it was appointed 
that on a still Sabbath evening when odours from the garden 
crept into my room, and made the quiet hour rich with their 
sweetness,—that on such an evening its pages: should be first 
opened, and I should from their treasury begin to draw forth 
things both new and old. 

As I bring these particular books, you mention, to remem- 
brance, what a noble, still music of humanity breathes from 
the distant ages. The Persian has spoken of a subtle, uncircum- 
scribed Intelligence. Even in vegetables there is “a simple, 
uncompounded soul :” they have not to be heedlessly destroyed, 
or plucked from their place. There is retribution for wrong to 
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animals: Wordsworth clad an old religious thought in verse 


when he wrote,— 
‘The Being that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom He loves :” 


and the poet and the old-world religion also harmonise in lofty 
sentiment when the one declares that there is retribution for 
every bush and bramble ruthlessly injured, and the other ad- 
monishes us 

* With gentle hand 

Touch, for there is a Spirit in the woods.” 
It was a brave doctrine in the Persian Creed that held no salva- 
tion possible to those guilty of cruelty to animals: in spite of 
his ostensible virtues, think not that such a man can be in the 
ranks of the Good: he is but as “a vase externally covered 
with choice perfumes, but filled internally with impurities.” 
And the Hindu has no less inculcated the same gentleness of 
heart, and established it by a divine decree.—He only may put 
an animal to death who can restore it touife : 
** Avoid hurting any living animal— 
For in my Book of Laws there is no crime but this.” 


ONOCROTALOS.—F or ever provide me such grateful humanities, 
my friend.—When I consider such volumes as the Bhagavad Gita 
and the Dadistan, | am astounded at the presumption, the hard- 
ness and the ignorance ot Christendom, In my daily experi- 
ences I am often inclined to cry out that Christianity has. be- 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal: And in reading 
books like these I am inclined to concur gvith Swedenborg, that 
some of the Heavenly Scriptures have been lost to us. Not 
however to all mankind. They are to be found in other 
religions. From thence we should bring them for the perfection 
of our own, The Dadistan seems to comprise all the aspirations 
of the Soul. Yes, such is proven to the letter—But I speak 
widely. The pages of the volumes themselves correct me. 
From the compendium of Christ's Religion which they give, 
ours might be supposed to be a Community of Angels. It is 
our weakness alone, which causes us to look for something more 
than our own Faith furnishes for us. 

TRINCULO,—Think you not, Arcangelo, that heavenly though 
his matter be, there is something of malice in our querulous 
companion’s words ? 

ARCANGELO,—There is more of truth in them, than upon 
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consideration he will acknowledge as to the World’s Religions, 
For we are cowards in religion: we make it a mere party affair: 
we are afraid after a parley from the walls of the Heavenly 
Stronghold, that we may be deemed to have meditated a 
surrender. But I, indeed, love such conferences: I look 
at times into the World’s Religions, and reflect upon some of 
their analogies, and the mighty truths on which they are 
founded. And that, too, without any loss of attachment to 
my own.—-Shall I illustrate?—The last Revelation in our 
Religion by the Apostle of Truth you have named, is—the 
Descent of the New Jerusalem—the Jerusalem from above 
which is free, and which is the mother of us all. Through the 
Freedom of the Celestial City we can go, it may be with 
careful steps, yet with jubilant security through the Beliefs of 
all Lands. This Last Apostle. declares that the Heavens are 
peopled from every nation, from every faith. Is this some new 
thing? Truly, no. “ Strange without heresy,” ejaculates Trin- 
culo. For what purpose, I ask you, was Peter sent to the house 
of Cornelius? ‘To announce the doctrine of Religion’s world- 
embracing Charity.—‘“ In every nation he that feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.’—Well, hear the 
fundamental article of the ancient Parsee faith, “ In every mode 
of belief, its followers may come to God,” At a later era the 
Arabian prophet affirmed “that the diversities of religions dis- 
tributed among nations, according to the exigency of each, are 
manifestations of the Divine Light and Power, and these various 
forms, by which God’s inscrutable essence may be viewed, are 
means of possessing eternal beatitude.” Go now to Hindostan, 
and learn how it is there written:—Those also who devotedly 
worship other Gods with the Gift of Faith, worship me, too, O 
son of Kunti.” In the same volume, the Holy One declares, 
“Mankind turn towards My Path in every manner, O son of 
Pritha.” How sweetly consentaneous are these soothing assur- 
ances! Strong pulsations are they, direct from the Divine Heart 
of Religion—which, furthermore, have their benificent incarna- 
tions.—In Svea’s Balder, in the Hindu Krishna, we have bright 
foretelling of the Christ to be.—I shall go further,—but in this 
step I shall with many be deemed both strange and heretical. 
Nevertheless, I shall say it. Of far higher significance to me 
than all other utterances of Charity, is that great doctrine of 
Redemption from Hell. When Nanac was delivered from the 
bondage of the body two roads opened before his soul, one 
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leading to Heaven, the other to Hell. Nanac chose the latter, 
He brought all the inhabitants from the Abode of Pain, and 
would have taken them to Heaven. Yet, not from Hindostan 
alone comes that effulgent ray of Hope. Zoroaster had a 
definite and comprehensive mission in regard to it. He was 
commanded of God to say to mankind :—‘ They are not to 
abide in Hell for ever.” 

ONOCROTALOS.—Silence! I would travel far with you, but 
never ascend such perilous heights. These are not truths for 
this generation, which must stand in fear of Judgment to Come. 
—Indeed, you draw too freely from the outlying Religions. 

TRINCULO.—Under your encouragement, thou Wavering Leaf. 
Your own words have terrified you: but they may not be un- 
said. You have spoken it—we may go to other religions for 
part of the Heavenly Scriptures. In the true Catholic Faith 
let us stand, or give our Faith another name. 

ARCANGELO,—Let tne proceed. Having entered the Happy 
Path, let us continue therein awhile. Blessed are its shades, 
soothing its peacefulness. I shall declare something beyond 
what you would include even in the unwitting, enfranchising 
language of Onocrotalos. In your library, Launcelot, I have 
heard you gratefully murmur a delight which you have not 
penned.“ From Books I have gone to my pillow, and even 
there they have brought me brighter satisfaction than earth 
possesses, or, rather say, they have bestowed the satisfactions of 
earth ctherealised. If we do not look beyond earth, no true 
happiness can be ours. Books have confirmed this truth to me 
in that little step beyond the rude.energies of life, that little 
step beyond—sleep. The passage itself they have strewn with 
flowers.” And, thereupon, Launcelot, you speak of a notion— 
shall I call it such?—inherited from your youth, cherished by 
you still, as to the lodging of the Soul, during this deep repose. 

ONOCROTALOS,—We know that ideal argument: that, as the 
body doth live during what we call sleep—the heart beats, the 
blood flows—likewise the spirit has its continuous, active being. 
The Spirit, not chained to the body’s distracted motions in 
dreams, flies to its native region, and bathes itself once more in 
‘the Supernal Beam. Why no remembrance of this heavenly 
flight ? Because our mortal frame has no organ fine enough to 
respond to the heavenly experience: else we were all angels. 
But this is too involved a theme for general talk. 
ARCANGELO,--Be not so abrupt. This may be an idea 
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fraught with graciousness and power. May we not learn some- 
thing thereof from the Religions, in the pages of the Books 
before us? It isso. The Hindu informs us that all beings are 
rays emanating from the essence of the Almighty. Beautiful is 
the palace given us for the habitation of this Divine Ray, the 
Soul. Yet, palace as it is, it is but a prison for the Heavenly 
Guest: severe are our limitations: our vicissitudes make us 
apprehend that, as said in the Oriental tongue, we pay the 
penalty of a previous state of existence. Happy are we in 
having the compensation of Sleep; then the Soul obtains truest 
freedom and power—surpassing far its prerogative during the 
body’s wakefulness with its magisterial dominion over the 
members of the body. Then it is, says the Hindu, that it 
retires to the Supreme Being. Said the lord vicar of God, it 
ascends to the Upper World,—that it may receive divine 
refreshment, and return perfumed from Paradise. Confess, what 
strength, sweetness of soul, and peace, when heaven’s gracious 
light greets our eyes, after true sleep. 

ONOCROTALOS.—No more of this. You would demonstrate 
what is affirmed of the Hindu Sacred Volumes, that all agree 
with some points therein, and they yield proof for every belief: 
nay more— 

ARCANGELO.—Yes, more, Your own inadvertent language 
be my ransom, evasive spirit. I could refer to the four great 
questions, on which an Illuminated Mind has already spoken to 
us. But I shall not now enter so wide a ficld. Let me, however, 
mention one strong Hope, that pleased my own boyish thought ; 
and with which I have not yet parted. Culture and restraint, 
though of seeming trivial advantage in one’s ways among men,— 
for even Poe will inform us how very little personal influence 
tells in the world—though 

** Reaping for our pains 
No visible recompense,” 
yet discipline and development serve the purposes of the Future 
Life. 

The Society of Souls to which the individual shall be con- 
joined in the Eternal, is determined by his every effort, by 
ininute observances of virtue, by sanctified perseverance here, 
This apprehension brightened my solitary labours for many 
sad tedious years. The body—the instrument of the spirit— 
was no longer a minister of deathly remembrances, but, as 
Written in the Hindu, “ the friend of the soul.”—Ah, how pleasant 
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it is to discover that an inborn thought long cherished as a 
solace and a hope, has been known of old time, that Ancient 
Wisdom has given it for a support to the human heart. This I 
have learned in respect of what I now speak, except that the 
Orientals transferred to a new life on earth, what shall be the 
continuance of life in Heaven. 

Friends, it is good on all opportunities as well as on the 
Sabbath evening, when the gentleness of Heaven should be on 
every mind, to look into the records of Religion for profit, con- 
firmation, reproof. Glance, for an instance, as we conciude, at 
the Hundred Gates of Zoroaster. Can they not bring much 
blessedness? The golden command of Christ, which comprises 
the law and the prophets—shines though its form here be nega- 
tive—shines like a star above gate seventy-first,—* Hold it not 
meet to do unto others what thou wouldst not have done to 
thyself.” With no less lustre gleams the eighty-ninth, “ Paradise 
is the Abode of the Liberal.” 


II. 


** Fable is Love's world, his home, his birthplace.”-- Coleridge. 


ONOCROTALOS.—Your cordial disposition is too uniform, urbane 
companion. Too literally you would “find good in all things.” 
But—when our journey is ended; when we look back at the 
ground we have traversed; at the long line of past years; at 
our weak rehearsal of men, and» cir¢umstance, and things— 
at that solemn moment, I say, reflection will convince us 
that there are dreary thoughts, and sources of unrest to which 
we have not given due prominence ? 

After describing the raptures one has felt come from Books, 
and arousing ourselves once more as to what Life really presents 
near and far—oh, the fickleness of things and of ourselves !—one 
has to lay down the pen and cry :—* Has all this joy been but a 
dream, a brief, deceitful dream, which comes between waking 
and true sleep?” After reading a moving volume of a great life, 
or a great achievement, one soon has to sigh with Hazlitt :— 
“You would suppose the feelings would last for ever, or subdue 
the mind to their own harmony and tone,” but our first contact 
with the world reveals the old frailty, we are “ the prey of petty 
and annoying circumstance.”—After beautiful scenes, after 
experiencing the healing benificence of nature, how quickly the 
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ways of the common world afflict us with dire despondency: the 
sun becomes darkened at noon-day: all trees are yews and 
cypresses, every flower is inscribed with woe: one coincides 
with Plato, who, as the Orientals tell us, being asked what he 
thought of this world, answered,—“I entered into it by necessity : 
I dwelt in it with admiration: and I leave it with contempt.” 

Furthermore, there are painful mysteries in every new thought, 
in every new incident, which have been a trouble to all people 
of all times: there is a de profundis in every particular of life 
You say it is not so with the masses of people, who are 
always without culture, then so much the worse that so 
literally the sacred words have to be verified to-day-—that 
“increase of knowledge increaseth sorrow.” But not only the 
pure in heart, I say, and the sincere thinker, have their pains. 
Where breathes the man, who after treading. the thorny 
path of duty amongst his fellows, after yielding them of 
his substance, his affection, his tears: after long draughts 
of purest peace and pleasure, which you deem restorative, in- 
valuable, most blessed—where is the man to whom the hour does 
not come when he cries of those things,—‘“ Oh, the futility of 
the sacrifice :” and worse still,—* oh, the futility of the joy ?” 
To beggar and prince, the unlearned and the scholar, equally 
comes home the truth that To Be, is To Suffer. In action, each 
moment is a struggle: in reflexion, there is the saddening 
consciousness that the dearest objects in our possession will soon 
be lost to us: and in the loss of them, that they return to us 
no more. 

Then, there are those Trials of the Spirit, which no other mind 
can estimate, whatever words you may use for their description, 
There are those periods of awe and terror when God has a con- 
troversy with the soul of man: or rather as said of old, when we 
are possessed by “an Evil Spirit from the Lord.” We have to 
go through the Great Temptation, we have to drink of the cup 
of trembling—alone.—Oh, the recollection of those dread times 
lcads me to others darker still—when we feel the coldest oppres- 
sion that the human heart can endure: when we feel that 
in spite of the assuredness that years can give delight, and in 
spite of a grateful recognition of God’s lovingkindness—the 
world’s true joy is not reserved for us: it may be shared by 
other beings—but it were better for ourselves to die and be for- 
gotten: it were blessedness, indeed, if our pains could secure 
happiness for others, blessedness, in such case, to become the 
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dust we have sprung from, and know no other life: when the 
cry of divine agony is wrung from sinning lips :—“ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

TRINCULO.—Oh, answer, answer, benignant friend! These 
cruel truths, if truths they be, would take felicity from all that 
belongs to earth. 

ARCANGELO.—God, who permits the great darkness, will, also, 
give the great light—I acknowledge in mysclf all you state. 
I cannot deny that man is inconsistent: all the religions 
declare it—and I am a man. One moment we are as gods 
—another, and we long to rest beneath the green folds of 
the field ; man now speaks as though crowned with unwithering 
garlands, and enjoying an immortal summer—a little touch from 
adverse circumstances and it is all winter with him—not a ray of 
sunshine to be seen in his countenance, not one little flower of 
hope blossoms in his heart: now, haughty—aye, and insolent, 
too—as though secure of an indulgent heaven—anon, shattered, 
bereft of every aspiring thought, on the loss of some little idol— 
a child—a wife—a parent—a friend ; so much is his little all to 
him: and so little is all his greatness, 

ONOCROTALOS,—Ii a man’s happiness rests in himself. whence 
any consolation or hope ? 

ARCANGELO.—God, I say, who permits the great darkness, 
will bring the great light.—Man must find his salvation out of 
himself. Nevertheless, he should obtain consolation that the 
Fraternity of Sorrow fills the broad world. Disappointment 
and pain are man’s common portion. But the revolt, the fall, the 
abasement of which you have spokeft, are only states of mind 
compared with other states of mind ; sorrow is great because of 
contrast with great joy. 

ONOCROTALOS,—And your remedial cordial ? 

ARCANGELO,—So far as it rests within man’s self, he must 
make the most of the Pleasures that fall to his lot; and believe 
sorrow and all evil fugitive. Boast not of things to be. In 
speaking of happiness, it is safe only to speak of hours in which 
we have lived : in experience it is our duty to gather to the last 
straw all truc pleasures that present themselves. So high as a 
man is lifted up, so shall his fall be severe: this is true to all 
times and all men: and against the rapture, and against the 
dejection, Stoic and Hindu have equally striven. But I have 
not guarded myself against true pleasures. Though we have 
times of night, we should not the less declare the Light, for 
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Light is the Life of man,—literally, figuratively, spiritually 
Light is the Life of body and soul. I have loved the Light, and 
I declare it, though the ordination of Providence may hereafter 
cause me to succumb to malignant influences. This is my 
testimony. 

TRINCULO.—Which seems to me to utterly destroy the appre- 
hensions of Onocrotalos, which would make life one long ague- 
fit, in the constant apprehension of loss of what is dear to us, 
Gladness of soul having been, I see, can never be lost. God, in 
what He gives, gives for Eternity. Each bright memory bestows 
a brighter hope. Have I not heard Apostolo often affirm that he 
who only sces his narrow life sees but little ? that greater riches 
are yet to be ours: we have yet to possess the happiest portions 
of our years beatified. 

ARCANGELO.—Adieu, my friends, I hear familiar Voices call. 
They come to me from the fields of our conversations ; bright 
thoughts and images rise before me in all their original lustre : 
I seek their home—for I, too, love the sanctuary of Books. 

TRINCULO.—Thy benediction, Arcangelo !—But why pause in 
silence ? and with that wrapt expression ! 

ARCANGELO.—You have what you ask,—but I shall not give 
it words. The verse Gayatri, in the Vedas, is considered to be 
so holy that many will not repeat it. Thus should it be with 
our inmost thoughts : ever held too sacréd for common speech. 
Let my silent aspiration be heard before the great white throne : 
may it clothe your lives ! 

Neverthcless, related to my prayer are certain select breathings , 
from the sanctuary of Books: they have sunk into my mind: 
they are fitting for the most solemn moods, aud the obstinate 
questionings of the soul to which Onocrotalos would give words, 
Happy is our lot in that those who have ears to hear may hear 
their every syllable. 

But first, for the soul’s deep attention, let me utter once more 
that profound sentence, spoken by one amongst us,—“ The 
central fact is the Superhuman Intelligence pouring into us from 
its unknown fountain, to be received with religious awe, and 
defended from any mixture of our own will.” You reraember 
the Hindu,—We are rays emanating from the Essence of the 
Almighty. Now let the master-fact be present to your mind, 
that all Life, in man, insect, bird, tree, stone, comes from the 
Sun; and recall the declaration of the Master of Light, that 
this natural Sun of our system is but auxiliar to the Divine 
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Sun, it gives Life by the influx of spiritual heat that flows 
through it from the Spiritual Sun in the heavens. These 
truths, united form one great truth, which, like an occan, 
surrounds the four supreme questions, which I would com- 
press into the simple terms,— What we are, and would be! 
Reverentially dwell upon the thought: recall it in the morning- 
tide, in the night scason forget it not: be calm, grateful, happy, 
in the presence of the Great Benificent Mystery, which has given 
thee Life with all its garlands and all its hopes. 

2. Our disappointments, losses, mortifications, their manifold 
bitterness, I have said, can be ameliorated by the reflection that 
wide as the world is the Community of Sorrow. Let us in the 
presence of that truth remember the all-beautiful parable of 


‘Buddha. The lord and master promised to bring the young 


mother’s child to this life again, if she provided him with some 
mustard seed—only some mustard seed—some mustard seed 
from a house in which no husband, or son, or parent, or slave 
had died. Radiant with the expected blessing the mother 
went to obtain the simple thing~—only mustard seed was 
wanted, and mustard seed she could get in plenty. But how 
quickly the light condition changed its aspect—Ah! she soon 
returned with tears and a_ submissive spirit: without any 
exhortation from the Teacher, her mind became clear, and 
she entered the Path of Religion. 

3. When the beauties of nature scem to perish, and cause us 
periodical regret: when we are bereaved of the fairest scenes "by 
envious circumstance,—for the consolation of our hearts there 
is that resplendent rendering in the Osiental tongue of the Burn- 
ing Bush of Moses. That Bush, sparkling with Deity, represents 
the Universe, of which our earth is but a bright atom, the 
temporary home of our life, our affections and joys, for ever 
luminously changing — burning ever, yet never to be con- 
sumed! Go, now, filled with the wonder of such a truth grasped 
by the proud, devout imagination : gaze on the world around you 
in summer's glory, in winter's glooms and grandeurs; gaze into 
the spaces of the night filled with illimitable splendours.—Even 
now. I would muse upon the thought in silence: no language, 
no: in speech we have but the fire of earth to kindle a sacrifice 
for Heaven.—Yct will I say ten words as to what is passing within 
me. These tongues of flame from the Burning Bush—memories 
are these become,—yet tongues of flame still—shining through 
the dusk of the past—like fervent nature herself they have seemed 
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at times to flicker, fade—revive again—ah, how they burn and 
bicker now.—Golden birches of Angermanland ! Warwick's 
cedars! calm, gleaming waters of Carlsberg! Bright are ye to 
my soul,—I love my old loves: and in loving them I love Thee, 
Giver of All! 

4. As for duties of brotherhood, we truly know where we stand. 
Charity has not made our home the true Kaabah. We, alse, 
know what is our natural place. Universal as life itself should 
be our charity. It is too true that we need to be continually 
reminded of our narrowness and our coldness, That satirist and 
moralist, nceds must come into our midst like Baptists from the 
wilderness, and in hard, rugged language preach stern repetance. 
To me the argument is declared from the cold northern kingdom, 
in one of the rare parables of the world. Lund’s proud prelate, 
on his evening walk, surprised Neck, the lovely water-sprite, 
singing sweetly on the stream to his golden lyre. With angry 
tongue the prelate cried, “Why strike your harp so joyfully? 
As soon may this, my dried staff, become green and blossom, as 
your soul be saved.” Alas for the stricken Neck! Sighs, and 
groans, and tears—all the sad music of despair—shall be the 
everlasting portion of himself and all his race.—But hark,—there 
is the sound of the Bishop’s hasty returning steps.—* Look, 
look !” cries he, “ My staff has become green, and blossoms as 
any branch in the garden. Thus must Hope blossom in the 
héarts of all creatures ; not through fear, or wonder, but through 
charity, ‘for the Redeemer liveth.’”-—Loudly, joyously, 
triumphantly now sings happy Neck :—‘“ Glory to God, Glory to 
God, through all creation. The Great Salvation has come. 
‘Our Father, our Redeemer liveth’”” And to this hour is the 
voice of the cheerful Neck heard on Sweden’s thousand streams ; 
now tremulous like the thanksgiving-sound of spring-showers; — 
now rising constant and clear as the thrill of silver-waterfalls. 

5. At length we breathe freely. The Beneficent Being has left 
no land desolate of the true faith. Everywhere beneath His 
Heaven has He provided a record for Himself in spite of all the 
devices of man. 

To this speak the 7hree Rings,—tale or parable never to 
be forgotten, whether we hear it from the lips of Filomena, or 
those of Nathan the Wise. That Opal Ring,—it was one ring 
and not three rings, from whence the story rose,—it is one 
religion not many religions, to which it points;—That Opal Ring, 
having the virtue to bestow on its possessor all of Beauty and 
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Goodness, was handed from father to son for long generations, 
in the olden, very olden time. Then it happened that one father 
loved his three sons with such an equal affection that he had 
resource to a hallowed strategy. He delivered to each sona 
ring; and these three rings were so much alike that it could not 
be said which was the pure original:—nay, forsooth, I should say 
it is doubtful whether the pure original was possessed by any 
son. Howbeit, cach son and his successors held that the ring: in 
his own family was the only virtuous one. And, strange to 
say, cach ring mystically does make each family shew forth 
Beauty and Goodness.—Such is the nature of our Great Father’s 
Providence—the FATHER, whose name exists in all Religions. 

6. In all Religions is the FATHER’s name pronounced : and 
in all Religions, therefore, there is the pure breath of Devoutness, 
Yea, in Philosophy, too. That Prayer which comes from the 
mouth of Socrates is scarcely less than divine: in its precious 
brevity, and comprchensiveness, it stands little beneath our 
Pater noster, or the prayer of St. Chrysostom. The divinities, 
this lofty soul petitions thus,—*Grant to me to become beautiful 
in the inner man; and that, whatsoever outward things I have, 
may be at peace with those within. May I deem the wise 
man rich, and may I have such a portion of wealth as none 
but a prudent man can either bear or employ.” __ 

I cannot think of that aspiration for Internal Beauty, but a fair 
vision is wafted to me from Persia,—the vision of Ardai Viraf:--- 
“I beheld a spirit just parted from the body in a state of 
tranquillity, On its arrival at the Bridge of Judgment, a fragrant 
gale came from mid-day or the east, out of which issued forth a 
beautiful nymph-like form, the like of which I never before be- 
held. The spirit asked her,—‘Who art thou of such surpassing 
beauty?’ She replied, ‘I am the personification of thy good 
deeds.’ ” 

These illustrations I hold as some of the most precious jewels 
inherited by me from Books. You, Onocrotalos, object that 
they lic outside the Kingdom of our own Religion. Thank the 
good heavens, for that. No part of the earth has been left with- 
out ministers of God's righteousness—good men, and words of 
Beauty and Truth. The Spirit that gives life to the fables and 
aspirations is the Spirit Divine.—To live under its inspiration, 
is to be crowned with the Diadem of the Right Faith. 

Trinculo is thankful for illustrations which meet the demands 
of our highest and most serious thoughts; but he thinks we 
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should not dwell upon them with too exclusive a seriousness, 
He would suggest Montaigne’s conclusion, that Life is composed 
of the alternate offices of Wisdom and Folly. In final moments, 
however, we may restrain our tendencies to merriment. Rather 
strive for the golden mean. Launcelot, the spirit of these things 
speaks to you from the Life and Teachings of those who have 
been nearest your heart and soul, and those with whom you have 
made Book-Friendships.—Hark, the Voices repeat their call.— 
Finally, be bold of heart. Our hopes tremble though pointing 
to the steadfast guiding star. We are full of anxiety lest we 
transgress in our judgment: our very certainties may be sins, 
Be bold of heart, When Spinoza’s hostess asked him if she 
would be saved by her religion, his answer was :—“ Your religion 
is a good one; you ought not to seek another, nor doubt that 
you will procure your salvation, provided you add to your piety 
the tranquil virtues\of domestic life.” Similar consolation was 
given centuries ago by the mouth of the Holy One, as declared 
in the Bhagavad Gita :—*“ No one who acts uprightly goes to 
perdition.” Be trustful, then, and bold of heart. Be bold of 
heart. Aye! when our thoughts droop, let us not cease to praise 
the Divine Being in our acts; let each of us be inspired by the 
exclamation of the Greck Mariner :—*O God, Thou mayest 
save me if Thou wilt, and if Thou wilt Thou mayest destroy me 

but, however, I will steer my rudder true.” 


















































































AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 





By GEORGE SPENCER BOWER. 





LONG the busy pen had travelled over many a virgin page ; 
Long had Fancy’s gaze peered into Revolution’s.storm-toss'd age ; 
Long the Master's hand had ransacked dreary records of the past : 
And to-day before him finished lay the work of years at last. 
There stood Robespierre in his sea-green incorruptibility, 
Gloomy pedant, seeing all things through the disks of formule ; 
There was squalid Marat, crouching ‘neath th’ avenging maid, 
Corday ; 
There was headlong, childlike Camille, lightly darting in the fray ; 
While, around the Goddess Reason’s altar, ’mid th’ artillery’s roll, 
Stamped the sansculcttic chorus in the hellish carmagnole. 
“ Let it then go forth with all its sins upon its fated head ; 
Good or bad, the book is finished—let it now go forth,” he said; 
“First, however, shall a friend’s tried judgment on its merits 
speak ; 

First from him shall these my pages candid voice and verdict 
seck, 

Backed by counsel thus and launched with goodly omen, they 
may then 

Roldly venture forth into the world, and meet the eyes of men.” 

To the friend the book was sent: the friend perused it with 

delight, 

With delight increasing ever through the watches of the night. 

Late he went to rest, and “on the morrow,” said he as he went, 

“ Surely I will give the writer, full and free encouragement.” 

Little had the maid, who came at early dawn to sweep the room, 
Learnt of Gallic Revolutions,—but she plied a lusty broom : 
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Little recked she of an author’s labours through the livelong 
night, 
But right well she knew her daily ‘task, the household fires to 
light. 
Looking round she spied some sheets of writing in a bundle laid; 
Fire was fire, and paper paper to this simple servant-maid :— 
“ Here is kindling,” said she, “to ignite these coals into a glow; 
What use can these pages ever be if they are not used so?” 
In the grate she packed and lit them; higher leapt the flames 
and higher, 
And the labour of a decade fed a momentary fire. 
In the morning, eager to resume the night's enchanting lore, 
Came the master of the house, and sought the precious leaves 
once more}; 
Sought and sought in vain: the maiden artlessly the deed con- 
fessed, | 
And the charred remains of paper on the hearthstone told the rest. 
Straightway to the writcr, calmly waiting his fate to be sealed, 
Sped the friend, and in few broken words the cruel loss revealed. 
“ Thus, then,” thought the writer, grimly, “do my labours end in 
smoke, 
Thus are hopes, so long I’ve cherished, shattered by one fatal 
stroke.” 
None the less, subduing bravely every womanish lament, 
His friend's pain he strove to soothe with counterfeited 
merriment, 
In light jest and show of humour hiding his own soul's chagrin, 
Ghastly mask of all the cruel anguish festering within ! 
Heavy-hearted went that friend from out the writer's gates 
away ; 
Heavy-hearted sat the writer down again to face dismay. 
“ Ne’er can I repeat,” thought he, “the labours of those bygone 
days— 
Never thread once more the old paths of the labyrinthine maze.” 
Stupor followed, broken only by the cynic’s acid sneer : | 
All the Past seemed hateful ; all the Future, chaos yet more drear, 
Soon he spied from out his casement, underneath the murky 
sky, : 
Masons line by line uprearing stout and goodly masonry. 
One, bricks placing in due order, tapped each with his Listing 
palm, 
And his benediction added, blithely whistling joyous psalm. 
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“ Fool, to bear him gaily in this bile-bespotted atmosphere !” 

Muttered to himself the cynic, “ how can he find comfort here ?” 

“ Fool thou rather,” was his next thought, “hast thou only had a 
fall ? 

Like that mason, go thou and build up once more thy down- 
cast wall.” 

Straightway at the thought uprose the long-imprisoned giant 
heart, : 

Stormed cach baser plaint, and bade the murmuring moodiness 
depart ; 

To his work he sat him down again, and from that happy hour, 

Slowly 'gan to feel his way once more, and gain his pristine 
power. 

Memory and Fancy, sisters working under one brave soul, 

Step by step reclaimed the past, and stone by stone rebuilt the 
whole. 

Time by slow instalments paid full damages to outraged Art— 

Paid, and to the patient workman, double pleasure did impart. 

So once more the work was finished—limned again the ancient 

lines, 

And the master-touches given, and the grace which all refines. 

Then—the last event recorded, last page covered, last word writ, 

Once again the author added his triumphant “ explicit.” 

Reader, as the great-souled, burning Epos of the Scot, you 

con 

Praise accord in double measure, for that praise wAs doubly won; 

Think, when garnering Thought's rich harvest in the barns of 
Memory, 


That the brave old Monk of Letters twice the good sced sowed for 
thee. 

















ALFRED TENNYSON. 





(Continued from page 68.) 


The “Idylls of the King” being now completed, by the 
printing of “The Holy Grail,” &c. in 1869, and of “ Gareth” 
and the “Last Tournament” in 1872, a new form of com- 
position began to occupy the poet, freed from the pre-occupa- 
tion of a work so serious and significant as the Arthurian epic. 
The drama, although a fascinating, is a formidable mode of 
expression, for the poet no longer depends on himself alone 
for his effect ; he gives the words of his personages, but for the 
thousand touches needed to complete his idea, for all that en- 
hances and emphasises the impression sought, he must rely on 
his interpreters, on the actors and their surroundings. If his 
play be read instead of acted, he has to dispense altogether with 
these accessories, and must fall back on the imagination of the 
reader to supply what is wanting. Dramatic composition is 
heavily handicapped at starting, being deprived of the advan- 
tages of descriptive writing. Take a chapter of “Quentin 
Durward,” and mark the way in which the personality of Louis 
XI. is brought before us, worked up in every detail with patient 
claboration—the King’s sordid dress, the leaden images in his 
cap; nothing is absent, every touch tells. Deprive the parting of 
Arthur and Guinevere of the effects of stifling mist—the weather, 
in fact, that envelopes the scene—and how much do we lose? 
In writing a play, the figures stand out, with no background and 
no atmosphere; that the drama can still be forcible on the 
lifeless pages of a book, is due to the genius of a few mighty 
men who are able to defy the disadvantages of the medium they 
work in. For many readers, Shakspere is the only dramatist 
who can people a solitude as he can animate a stage. 

“Queen Mary” appeared in 1875, and was acted at the 
Lyceum, with Mr. Irving in the character of Philip and Miss 
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Terry in the “title-part.”. Both players entered with their usual 
intelligence into the spirit of the creations, and the performance 
won general approbation. The character of Mary has never 
been made so vraisemblable by any historian; her religion, 
wanting in tenderness and charity, her passion for Philip, so 
blindly intense, almost a degradation because of the unworthi- 
ness and the coldness of its object—these two dominating traits 
are limned with almost terrible puissance. Her death-scene, 
lonely, embittered, uncomforted, as she is, strikes a chill to the 
heart. Philip, also, is a wonderful portrait, cruel, selfish, base, 
incapable of a generous impulse, a translation in words of the 
mean, unprincely face, which even Titian was not able to dignify 
or to ennoble. Nothing could be drearier than the venue of the 
play; the age of the Reformation had nothing of “ sweetness and 
light;” the Protestantism of Latimer and Cranmer was as coarse 
and unlovely a thing as the Romanism of Gardiner and Bonner ; 
the fierce polemics of the epoch are inexpressibly dismal and 
repulsive ; yet these are so momentous in our history that we 
should feel grateful to a dramatist who, by dint of serious study, 
has set before us the men and the ideas, and brought us into 
close contact with the deadly animosities, the perils, the jealousies, 
of a time when a man was “ made an offender for a word,” and 
the stake or the scaffold was the penalty of a political or theo- 
logical blunder. Cranmer is painted with fidelity; his gentle, 
vascillating disposition, the result partly of a finer organisation, 
of an intellect seeing both sides of a questidn, his firmness at the 
last, his wide charity are unerringly rendered. The final scene 
is solemn; much of the verse rings true Shakspere—for example, 
the words that afterwards haunt Cardinal Pole— 
That men should dote upon this bubble world, 
Whose colours in a moment break and fly ! 
Indeed, setting aside the sovereign of all poets, it would be 
hardly possible to find such fine English as we meet with here— 
the words mostly short, often homely, like the sixteenth century 
vernacular, the versification nervous and full of music; if space 
allowed, we would quote the whole of the Princess Elizabeth's 
soliloquy at Woodstock ; all lovers of our language must delight 
in such lines as— 


Those damp, black, dead 
Nights in the Tower ; dead—with the fear of death— 
Too dead even for a death-watch! Toll of a bell, 
Stroke of a clock, the scurrying of a rat, 
Affrighted me, and then delighted me, 
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For there was life. And there was life in death : 
The little murder'd princes, in a pale light, 

Rose, hand in hand, and whisper'd, ‘* Come away ! 
The civil wars are gone for evermore : 

Thou last of all the Tudors, come away : 

With us is peace !” 


A grim humour is shown in the dialogue between Joan and Tib, 
reminding us of Mr. Marks’s medizval satires with the brush. 
The dogged stupidity of the rustic mind, its bringing all matters 
to one plane of interest, whether the subject be the quality of a 
milch cow or the fiery extirpation of heresy, these witness that 
the hand which wrote of the “ Northern Farmer” has not lost its 
cunning. The drama, so faithful to historic truth, for that very 
reason does not arouse our sympathy with any of its personages; 
except indeed the high-hearted daughter of Anne Boleyn, there 
is not a figure which could attract the enthusiasm of an audience. 
It may be that the poet felt that he had neglected to secure the 
popularity of his piece from a stage point of view, for in 
“ Harold” he has given us a loveable hero, a real Englishman, 
generous, trusting, cheery, brave to hardihood, kingly withal in 
nature, for when the choice is set before him, whether, by making 
an unkeepable promise, he will redeem his country, “that suffer'd 
in the daily want.of him,” or whether he will refuse, and have 
his conscience “white as a maiden’s hand,” the while England 
is shattered into fragments, the choice is made at the cost 
of his own ease of mind; not love of life, but patriotism, betrays 
him to the glorious perjury. The loyal heart is weighted 
with a lie, to be heavily expiated on the field of Senlac, when 
the “ King of England stands between his banners,” fronting the 
Norman might awaiting the fated arrow, <A fresh, healthy air 
sweeps through the whole drama, exhilarating as a sea breeze 
Spite of the final catastrophe, the tone of the piece is heroic, 
rather than tragic, and may be signalised in Harold’s words— 


I die for England, then, who lived for England— 
What nobler? Men must die. 


A worthy lover for England was the broad Earl. His Edith, 
the swan-necked Saxon beauty, is tender and true, even to the 
death, and not even her devout scruples, after the holy King 
Edward had vowed her to “ the silent, cloister’d, solitary life,” 
could separate her from him she loved. Woman-like, she was 
content to renounce him when the crown and a queenly bride 
were her rivals ; it was when danger and defeat were hard at 
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hand that she claimed as her right the vigil by the battle-field, 
the communion of the grave. The figure of the Confessor— 

The rosy face, and long, down-silvering beard, 

The brows unwrinkled as a summer mer2— 
is lifelike. Educated at Jumiéges Abbey, the proclivities of-the 
. pious Edward were entirely Norman, even to belief in the 
superiority of the patron saints of Normandy over those of 
England. The period of English history to which “ Harold” 
belongs is so full of interest; we stand on solid ground ; this 
England really is our heritage ; we feel its life-blood pulsing in 
our veins; we please ourselves with tracing our special kin in 
Saxon or Norman. Arthur belongs to our spiritual ancestry ; 
Harold is of flesh and blood. 

The muster of Tennyson's chief works is finished. He has 
published since his second drama various sonnets, such as those 
to Montenegro and to Victor Hugo, and “The Revenge—a 
Ballad of the Fleet,” charged with the rough roll of the waves 
and the vigour of the salt breezes, a ballad that would have re- 
joiced Kingsley’s heart. This has been followed by “The 
Falcon” and “The Cup.” “The Falcon” is taken from “The 
Decameron” of Boccaccio, and the graceful story has just enough 
subsistency for the limits assigned to it in its new dramatic exis- 
tence. 

It remains for us to sum up our survey by some brief exami- 
nation of the general character of Tennyson’s poetry, and of the 
specific beauties that distinguish it. In orderstc mark the ground 
occupied by him whose work and place we are considering, it is 
necessary to cast a glance backwards, and to discover what was 
the want and deficiency of the time in respect of art. On this a 
remarkable opinion was given by the German critic, F. von 
Schlegel, writing about fifty years since ; and though his special 
subject was the art of painting, the principles he lays down are 
of universal application. Dwelling on the pure and lofty ideals 
of the early schools of Christian art, he declared that a high de- 
votional feeling, an inspiring idea, shed over their works an 
indefinable charm, to be felt rather than described ; he also said 
that the artists were not corrupted by the vicious pursuit of a 
false sublime, an endeavour to improve upon nature ; they simply 
and humbly strove to imitate her, and if their skill was small, at 
least they were on the right path. Proceeding to mark the ab- 
sence of any real feeling or faith in the pale and dreary produc- 
tions of his own day, he continues, “ Vain will be every effort to 
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recall the genius of the art until we summon to our aid, if not 
religion, at least the idea of it, by means of a Christian philo- 
sophy founded on religion.” Further, after urging a patient and 
faithful study of nature, he gives a definition of true perfection— 


“the union of the idea with the vitality ; everything that breaks — 


this union, every deficiency on the one side or the other, is a 
fault, and if further developed, or adopted as a principle, will 
lead to mannerism.” Were not these words the expression of a 
profound truth? If we turn to the circle of poets who were 
justly exciting public admiration in England, we shall perceive 
that they wanted, something of this ideal. Byron has passion 
and vigour ; but his views of life had influence for evil, so far as 
they had an influence at all. Many appreciated his poetry with- 
out being imbued with its tone of morbidness or levity—they 
compassionated the \bitterness of suffering in the wayward nature 
of the man, which had so darkly dominated the utterances of the 
poet—while weaker ones were led into the folly of imitating his 
perversity, until “ Byronism” was a name for every form of af- 
fected dreariness and discontent. Wordsworth’s was a pure 
philosophy, but it was expressed in a cold and often tedious 
form, rising sometimes to sublime heights, at others sinking into 
triviality. His verse did not take hold on the sympathies of his 
time, though it gave delight to a select few. Scott brought only 
stirring life and healthy pleasure. Neither of them was a per- 
fect artist in the sense of Schlegel. We, however, have seen the 
rise of a school of painting and of poetry that has shown his 
words in a strangely prophetic light. The pre-Raphaelites 
struggled painfully through a transition period of hardness and 
ugliness, but conquered by dint of their unswerving devotion to 
truth and their seeking after a pure ideal inspiration. Among 
poets, Tennyson assuredly embodies that Christian philosophy 
founded on religion, that spirituality of idea, to which Schlegel 
pointed as the “fontaine de jouvence” from whose fresh well- 
spring Art was to renew her youth. He is distinctly “at the 
centre” by his ideas; he gives us no mere commonplaces of 
morals smoothly versified, such as some highly respectable and 
well-meaning persons have published, and such as have been 
accepted as poetry by an amiable but undiscerning section of 
society. The poet's office is incomparably greater, more difficult, 
more divine. Hear it in the words of Carlyle. _ 

“ A second man I honour, and still more highly: him who is 


scen toiling for the spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, 
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but the bread of life. . . . Highest of all, when his outward 
and his inward endeavour are one: when we can name him 
artist; not earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker, who 
with heaven-made implement conquers heaven for us! If the 
poor and humble toil that we have food, must not the high and 
slorious toil for him in return, that he may have light, have 
guidance, freedom, immortality ?”* 

This definition, so applicable to the whole scope and drift of 
Tennyson's life-work, reminds us of the not infrequent affinity of 
ideas between our greatest nineteenth century philosopher and 
the poct. The influence of both has been immense over all such 
minds as are capable of generous enthusiasm for truth. Carlyle 
has said, “ Thought without reverence is barren, perhaps 
poisonous,” and in these words has spoken the just condemna- 
tion of many destructive theories, emanating from scientific 
specialists and Positivists, who would deny and ignore all that 
lies outside their own arbitrary modes of perception. The 
specialist, constantly absorbed in the study of material forces, 
becomes insensible to the equally real phenomena of the moral 
and spiritual universe, and too often not content with confessing 
his lack of what may be called spiritual sensitiveness, he will 
endeavour to prove that what he does not himself need or 
apprehend must be imaginary or worthless. He will declare 
imperatively with Virchow that “to live is but a particular phase 
of mechanics ;” or he will with Littré dismiss “ what is beyond” | 
as absolutely inaccessible to the human mind, and therefore 
useless, visionary, tending only to mental waste and confusion. 
A truer philosophy breathes through the poctry of him who has 
said — 

We are fools and slight ; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear. 
To ignore, to dispense with, the Creator in His own world is 
indeed a mockery—as if God had not set the mark of His infinity 
in force, as He has set it upon our ideas. So felt Faraday, when 
he declared that he saw in the whole universe but one pheno- 
menon, movement, and that movement obeying a single will, 
It may be said that for adequate appreciation of truth the 
scientific temper of mind must be joined to the imaginative 
faculty. Science analyses, imagination vivifies; the exact verifi- 
cation of facts, the power of recognising abstractions, both are 
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* “Sartor Resartus,” Book IIL, Chap. IV. 
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necessary, or the man will be incomplete as a thinker and 
teacher. A poet who would not stand apart from his time, who 
would aspire to influence its beliefs and to give voice to its 
cravings, must not be a stranger to its novelties of acquirement 
and to the questions therefrom arising ; with the age he lives in 
he must learn, and struggle, and suffer. That Tennyson has 
been a student of science we have ample evidence in his writings; 
his power of concentration seldom shows more effectively than 
when he sums up in a few words a whole series of physical facts 
or processes ; for example, in “ The Princéss "— 

This world was once a fluid haze of light, 

Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 

And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 

The planets, &c. 
Or— 

For Nature also, close and warm, 

And moist and dry, devising long, 


Thro’ many agents making strong, 
Matures the individual form. 


And the poet— 
Considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
finds, as others have found, that Nature cannot answer the soul’s 
inquiries, cannot discover the mystery of her own origin and 
purpose. Sections LIII., LIV., and LV. of “In Memoriam” 
express this unresponsiveness and even negation of Nature, 
bringing darkness and misery to the questioning soul. Indiffer- 
ence to such a problem as the survival of the spirit, its indepen- 
dence of the envelope of matter through which it is a part of 
physical existence, cannot be the attitude of a really exalted 
mind ; if, indeed, man’s instinctive 
Wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
is vain and futile, then life is without meaning or value to an 
intelligent being. The conclusion arrived at by a gifted young 
author in a recent work* was come to long ago in such lines as— 
My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 


Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 
Failing this— 
’Twere hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die. 





.  * Mr. Mallock’s “ Is Life worth Living?” 
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Bitter, indeed, was the ordeal of doubt—noble the discontent of 
a soul that thirsted for wisdom more even than for knowledge.f 
A saving sympathy for “honest doubt” remains in the mind 
whose vigorous stress has borne it out of the troubled waters 
intoa securer anchorage. No narrow dogmatism is preached by 
Tennyson; he unites the penetrative insight of the prophet to 
the fine, many-sided perception of the artist, and the strong sense 
of the world-knower. Examining his poetry, we shall find the 
never arrogant but assured faith of him who 


Hears at a time a sentinel 
Who moves about: from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well— 
faith in a “ God, which ever lives and loves,” and who is too just 
to have endowed His creatures with the desire and capacity for 
a non-existent good, to have bestowed on them the curse of an 
impossible hope. On most subjects he has thought out the best 
conclusions, often forestalling the matured opinion of his time ; 
we feel sure that Canon Farrar would gladly trace in a stanza of 
“In Memoriam” the germ of his eloquent teaching on eternal 
hope— 
Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks. 
The vexed question of woman's rights can by no possible 
discussion or illumination be brought to a truer issue than it is 
brought to in “ The Princess” If the woman be 


Small, slight-natured, miserable, 
Ifow shall men grow? 


We should 


Clear away the pagasitic forms 


That seem to keep her up but drag her down. 
. > * * * 


Let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood, 
Would that all agitators for complete assimilation of women’s 
aims and duties to those of men would take to heart the truth 
that lies in this last line, and in the whole passage from which 
the extract is taken! As to the equal capabilities of the sexes, 
the woman's insurmountable inferiority is stated aptly by the 
Prince's companion, who puts the case in a nutshell— 


They hunt old trails, said Cyril very well, 
But when did woman ever yet invent ? 





t “In Memoriam,” CXIJII, 
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Education develops faculties already existing, but it never did 
and never can bestow the power of originating, which in those 
possessing it will break through the most adverse conditions. 
The idea of marriage entertained by “homme moyen sensuel is 
happily touched in “ Edwin Morris ;” the true and chivalrous 
idea is splendidly developed in “ The Princess.” In this latter 
poem is an expression of the relation of pure art to morals 
which might well be emblazoned around the central hall of a 
national collection of pictures and sculpture— 


To look on noble forms 
Makes noble thro’ the sensuous organism 
That which is higher. 


For high ideals of manners and character, a perfect charter 
might be compiled from Tennyson’s works; yet beyond all 
quotation is the lofty spirit that breathes through them all; a 
sound knowledge of human nature, a large judgment, a deep 
and unfailing sympathy, these are his unvarying characteristics. 
Of all words relating to human things the most sacred is the 
name of “gentleman,” although indeed it be— 

Defiled with all ignoble use, 

And soiled by every charlatan— 
and the utter courtesy and gentleness, the frankness, the kindli- 
ness, the nobility, expressed in that never-lightly-to-be-used 
title have been so celebrated by Tennyson that he may be said 
to have founded a training-school of gentlehood. Those 


manners which 
Are not idle, but the fruit 


Of loyal nature and of noble mind, 
have been evidently set forth by him, in strains of the purest 
beauty; no finest touch has been omitted. The clearness and 
terseness of his lines often give them the effect of proverbs :— 


Words are the man, 

Wild natures need wise curbs, 
Gentle words are always gain. 
"Tis only noble to be good. 


The greater man the greater courtesy. 

Mockery is the fume of little hearts. 
Here are half-a-dozen fine proverbial sayings! Tennyson’s style 
may be described as consisting of two eminent qualities—just- 
ness of thought, exquisite aptness of expression. The idea is 
full-formed and crystal-clear ; the vitality clothes it with colour, 
animation, and beauty. In true poetry we must feel that the 
change of a phrase or a word would be an impossibility as great 
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as the alteration of a passage in a sonata of Beethoven. Take 
the Sections XXIV. and XLVI. of * In Memoriam,” and observe 
the perfect harmony of thought and language. Here is no half- 
produced, struggling, confused conception ; the intellectual music 
is attained by accuracy of choice, determining the use and place 
of each word, and this as a part of the inspiration, inseparable 
from the act of composition. 

The same shaping instinct may be followed into the technical 
construction of all the poet's verse ; he has the finest discrimina- 
tion in selecting forms and turns of speech ; and since the days 
of Shakspere no writer has so dealt with the grand material of 
our language. He has conserved many of its more ancient forms, 
using them to give strength and compactness to his lines. For 
example, he generally uses “ strong preterites,” made from the 
indwelling resources of the word, as “ holp,” “clomb,” “ vext,” 
“ wreckt,” “ worshipt.” The superiority of these formations is at 
once felt in the structure of verse. He retains also the adjectives 
ending in “en,” unfortunately perishing from daily use, such as 
“ oaken,” “ silken,” “ carven,” “cedarn,” so rounded and eupho- 
nious by contrast with their bald modern equivalents. In the 
manufacture of compound words, he follows the Elizabethans 
generally, who were great word-coiners. <A fertile imagination 
delights in moulding speech to suit its needs. As to the faithful 
and loving observation of nature that distinguishes Tennyson’s 
work, we can only briefly touch upon it, for a volume might be 
written upon his knowledge of natural facts and his use of them. 
The ash-buds, black in the March-gales; the mellow ouzel 
fluting in the elm; the rosy plumelets that tuft the larch; the 
dragon-fly in his clear plates of sapphirg; the piping sea-mew, 
since Shakspere’s songs, have not been set to richer music. The 
birds that haunt our woods and fields, the building rook, the 
great plover with his human whistle, the careful robin, the linnet 
singing in the pauses of the wind, the lone heron dreaming of 
goodly supper in the distant pool, are his familiars. Every growth 
of tree and plant is known to him, and finds description in some 
epithet picturesque and unforgettable. The “ monstrous ivy- 
stems " so happily drawn in “ Enid "— 

A knot beneath of snakes ; aloft, a grove ; 
the elm-boles, stooping and leaning upon the 


! Dusky brushwood underneath, 
Their broad curved branches fledged with clearest green, 
New from its silken sheath ; 
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the clean white privet-flower ; the cuckoo-flower, frail and sweet ; 
the oat-grass and the sword-grass—all that is beautiful in Eng- 
lish nature lives in the verse of this truly English poet, from the 
sturdy growth of the forest giant to the delicate bloom of the 
hedge-flower. In his similes, Tennyson shows the closest 
acquaintance with natural phenomena. Nothing can be more 
marvellous as an example of fidelity in observation than the 
passage in “ The Last Tournament,” descriptive of the breaking 
of great waves over “ sands marbled with moon and cloud,” or 
than the one quotation we cannot refrain from giving as an illus- 
tration, the comparison of the rout and disappearance of Limour’s 
freebooting troop before the onset of Geraint, so— 
A shoal 

Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 

Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 

Come slipping o'er their shadows on the sand ; 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand against the sun, 

There is not left the twinkle of a fin 

Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower. 
Here is finish of workmanship and truth—a sample of the soil’s 
growth, such as may be gathered from it liberally. Enough has 
been said, however, to indicate the fulness and many-sidedness 
of Tennyson’s poetry, and to account for the pure and healthy 
pleasure derivable from it. Ours is often called an age of 
material aims and interests. It is declared that machinery and 
money-making have made havoc with the finer and more thought- 
ful aspects of life; yet, granting that high pressure and compe- 
tition abound, does not the grace of appreciation also abound, as 
regards what is high and excellent ? Witness the wide popularity 
of such work as this, which is in no sense the treasure of the few, 
but is to the busy herd of men a refreshment and a solace. The 
figure of the poet occupies a foremost place in the affection of 
his countrymen. Very real and deep is the regard felt for Alfred 
Tennyson by thousands who have never seen his face, His life 
has been one of seclusion and retirement—of necessity, indeed, 
for without meditation and communion with the “ a/to pensier” 
invoked by another great poet who loved solitude, Alfieri, no 
supreme achievement of the creative intellect is possible. 

















THE WALK OF THE FUTURE. 


By HUGH C. DAVIDSON. 


The brain of our race has developed apace 
In the wake of the Schoolboard’s advance ; 

And a clever young man has invented a plan 
For walking from England to France. 


He's constructed a figure—in size somewhat bigger— 
Yet perfectly human in shape ; 

It can run, jump, or walk; though unable to talk, 
It can laugh and chuckle and gape. 


With a forehead of brass, and muscles a mass 
Of wires ; and inserted with care, 

A hermetical bung is fixed in each lung, 
Containing some liquified air. 


On its head a loose cap terminates in a tap ; 
And its brain is remarkably light ; 

It has lead on its feet, which—though passably neat— 
Assists it in standing upright. 


In cach boot there’s a box of electrical shocks, 
The power propelling the whole ; 

There's a snug little niche in the body of which 
Our inventive young friend is the soul. 


From thence he guides his protégé’s strides, 
As over the sands they dance ; 


He turns on a tap and this ‘comical chap 
Commences his journey to France. 
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In the bed of the ocean all sleep without motion ; 
Though the rocking is quite at the top, 

There are rocks all the way, yet geologists say 
Perhaps there’s an excellent crop. 


The crop is of weed which a conger may need, 
But by epicures ’t would be eschewed ; 

And our ravenous friend soon comes to an end 
Of his cargo of liquor and food. 


To connect the cap by means of its tap 
With a lung is a work of no trouble ; 

From the warmth of his hands the head-dress expands, 
And he floats to the top like a bubble. 


He laughs with delight ; there’s a vessel in sight ; 
And giving his mirror a rub, 

He coerces a ray of sunlight to say, 
“I’m somewhat deficient in grub.” 


With bread, liquor, and flesh he’s provisioned afresh, 
And opening the valve in his cap, 

He falls on his feet, and tucks in at the meat, 
Supporting the plate on his lap. 


When a dog-fish barks, he mutters “ No larks, 
Come out of that forest of weed, do ;” 
And heaving a sigh, he opens an eye, 
And shoots out a mimic torpedo, 


I stop in despair lest you should declare 
This is naught but the wildest romance ; 

Yet I’ve spoken the truth of this singular youth 
Who walks from England to France. 
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THE PASS OF LENY. 


Four MILES WITHIN THE HIGHLAND LINE. 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


‘* Tiere course lay along the banks of a lake, whose deep waters reflected the 
crimson beams of the western sun. The broken path was in some places shaded by 
ancient birches and oak trees, and in others overhung by fragments of huge rock, 
Elsewhere, the hill, which formed the northern side of this beautiful sheet of water. 
arose in steep but less precipitous acclivity, and was arrayed in heath of the darkest 
purple. In the present times, a scene so romantic, would possess the highest charms 
for the traveller, but those who journey in days of doubt and dread, pay little atten- 
tion to picturesque scencry.—d Legend of Montrose. 


“THe beautiful Pass of Leny, near Callander, in Menteith,” 
leading from the Lowlands of Perthshire to the Highlands, does, 
as Sir Walter Scott informs us, “in some respects, answer this 
description,” but not in all. Is not this the case with most of his 
vivid pictures of nature? Whilst every epithet graphically re- 
presents hill, vale, and glen, have not places which he has im- 
mortalised a yet finer charm from the idealism he has thrown 
over them? Is not “Glenartney’s hazel shade” deeper, the “ red 
beacon on Benvoirlich’s head” brighter? Are not the wild heights 
of Uam Var sterner, the Brigg of Turk, where “the headmost 
horseman rode alone,” and the “deepest den” of the Trossachs 
where FitzJames heard the death-sob of his gallant grey, more 
sad and solitary, and silvery Vennachar yet more lovely, when 
seen through the halo of his genius ? 

Nowhere can more picturesque variety be found than in those 
parts of a mountainous country where the heights descend into 
the plain, as in the district where the Leny and Vennachar 
Waters meet and form the rapidly flowing Teith, just above 
Callander Bridge. It is true that the buildings connected with 
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the Glasgow Waterworks have somewhat marred and altered the 
surrounding scenery at the spot where the duel was fought 
between Fitzjames and Rhoderick Dhu, when the latter had 


guided his foe faithfully. 
** Till past Clan-Alpine’s outmost guard, 
As far as Coilantogle’s ford. 
But though, contrary to the disguised monarch’s anticipations, 
the rock das been hurled or split from its solid foundations, and 
no longer overhangs the Pass where 


** Stern and steep 
The hill sinks down upon the deep. 


* * ~*~ * * oo * 
Here Vennachar in silver flows. 
There ridge on ridge Benledi rose.” 


may still be said. “On Benledi’s living side,” imagination, wakened 
by the bard, almost expects to see the rushes and willow wands 
bristle into active life, or suddenly silenced and stilled and stif- 
fened on the lonely heath and bracken covered side of the hill, 
“Clan-Alpine’s warriors true” lurking behind the cold grey 
stones and waving broom, vanish at their chief’s stern command. 
Past the graceful, high-arched bridge, under the whispering 
boughs, the river still rushes on, through the Calhallem Woods, 
so loved by the Queen when she was staying at Invertrossachs 
House; with the wild, deep-red roses peculiar to Scotland 
twining amongst the trees, and blue-bells nodding on the banks, 
Benledi lifts her graceful curves above the brown and purple 
crags of Dunmore and Craignacoheily, and “ Ben-Ann rears 
high his forehead bare,” to meet storm and sunshine. Farther 
on the chain of lakes, of which Vennachar forms the first silver 
link, Achray white and gleaming like an opal, the second ; and 
sapphire-coloured, Loch Katrine, the third; takes you into the 
very bosom of the mountains, 
** That like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land,” 

Even whilst pursuing safely the road now cut in the rocky 
wall which girds these matchless waters, a shudder thrills through 
you as you look down into path!ess depths of green shrub, grey 
morass, and dark boulders, where silvery birches weep over rock 
and stone and rivulet, and but a few inches intervene between 
the narrow road and the precipice. 

Under lofty crags, tree-crowned, the irregular street of houses 
and cottages of Callander, bask in picturesque confusion on 
either side of the still often “flooded Teith.” Here are country- 
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seats and villas, called “The Leny Feus,” Manses and an 
Episcopal Church and Vicarage, fields and gardens ; past and 
among which, and under several bridges, rush foamingly along, 
or sleep in sunny, tranquil reaches, the Vennachar and Leny 
waters, and the wider stream of the Teith, hastening to form its 
junction with the Forth near Stirling, whose castled hill is faintly 
visible on the horizon. 

Cambusmore, where Sir Walter often visited, and Drumvich, 
the village where the half crazy blacksmith’s wife mistook 
Waverley for the young Chevalier, are within an easy walk of 
Callander. Above, the Bracklinn Falls tear down through the 
woods ; a narrow bridge, the one to which Waverley is described 
as looking upward with a shudder when he saw Flora and her 
attendant Kathleen carelessly crossing it, now more safely 
guarded, spans the torrent. The Castle towers of Doune, where 
Charles Edward held his court, and where Waverley was taken as 
a prisoner by the Highland outlaw, Donald Bean Lean, shorn of 
their brief grandeur, still wear the picturesque aspect which time 
throws over all*storied ruins; like the high double-arched window 
and aisle of the old Priory of Dunblane, not many miles distant ; 
where, undistinguished under the pavement of the renovated 
choir, rest the two fair Drummond sisters, Margaret and Sybella, 
blasted by the poisonous breath of jealousy, because the favour 
of a monarch had shone upon their fragile, flower-like beauty. 

Though in the course of time many changes have passed over 
the scenes visited by Scott in his ardent youth—where he is said 
to have written “ The Lady of the Lake,” and parts of his most 
stirring romances—they still retain their characteristic features, 
although trains rush through Highland gorges, and steamers 
pass “Ellen's Isle,” and the wooded, banks of Loch Katrine 
and Loch Lomond. Ben Lomond, like some wide-shouldered 
giant, rests upon the shore, calmly surveying the pleasure boats 
and puffs of smoke at the lower end of his lake, the suspension- 
bridge spanning the Leven, and the swarms of wandering 
tourists from many lands. Storms rush down and sweep over 
the water from Glen Luss and Glen Falloch—now pitchy dark— 
then lurid red as the sun sends his last gleam over the troubled 
waters. Higher up the lake stern mountain-sides sink sheer 
down into the water, goats perch on the crags above Rob Roy’s 
Cavern, and Nature as the seasons advance, changes her wild 
garniture from the snowy wreaths and clusters of hawthorn, 
to the wild roses and bluc-bells of summer, and the heather and 
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berries and glorious colouring of autumn. All her lavish beautics 
are doubled by the magical loveliness of the reflections, more 
vivid than reality, of each rocky island, each silver strand, and 
the ancient majestic trees that crown the banks and shelving 
greensward of Ross-Dhu. 

How wonderfully beautiful are the reflections in Loch Lo- 
mond! They seem to be set deep down in the water, and the 
breezes which ruffle the surface of the lake, and feel sharp and 
chilly on the deck of a passing vessel, do not disturb them. 
Though not a rival of Scott—the true poet of the Highland 
Lakes—a few stanzas, dedicated to the mistress of one of those 
beautiful houses which adorn the shores of this exquisite piece 
of water, nay be tolerated for the sake of the scenes they recall, 
which cannot in prose be fully represented. 


SHADOW AND REFLECTION, 


To META. 





Across Loch Lomond's changeful face 
Swiftly the shadows fly ; 

But underneath that sunlit space 
Faithful reflections lie, 

Unruffled by the winds that sweep 

Over the waters blue and deep. 


Thy Castle Towers—thy mountain’s brow— 
The woods that fringe thy heights— 
Repeated ‘neath the waters glow, 
Tinged with yet mellower lights ; 
Even as our hearts give back the spell 
Of joys remembered long and well. 


Across the hills I’ve wandered far, 
Past many a tarn and glen; 
I’ve seen where silvery Vennachar 
Sends forth the Teith again ; 
And Leny Waters brightly stray 
O’er their dark bed in foaming play. 
18 
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Ben Ledi lifts her graceful crown 
Against a stormy sky— 
On heathery ridges looking down. 
Where purple shadows lie; 
While through the plain, in branching stream, 
Glad Teith’s white waters glance and gleam. 


But not where Lubnaig’s waters rest 
Beneath Ben Voirlich’s head— 

Not on her land-locked slumbering breast, 
Are such reflections spread, 

As where thy waters lave the beach 

To which Ben Lomond’s shadows reach. 


Those narrow strips of silvery sand, 
The woods that crown the steep, 
Thicket and isle on cither hand, 
As though in magic sleep, 
Reflected rest, while through the tide, 
With slackened sail, we smoothly glide. 


"Twas there the spell was o’er me cast, 
From Duncruin’s green hill— 

Where, in dim legends of the past, 
The witches worked their will ; 

And I must love that Highland lake, 

And Balloch Towers for thy dear sake. 




















OUR PORTRAITS, 


GEORGE FERGUSSON WILSON, F.R.S. 


GEORGE FERGUSSON WILSON was born at Wandsworth Com- 
mon, on 25th March, 1822, was educated at Mr. Power's School, 
then at the Rev. Jenkin Jones’, at Streatham. His father was 
descended from an old Lanarkshire family, the Wilsons of 
Cleugh; his mother was a Dickson of Culter and Hartree in 
the same county. His father left a short memoir of the family 
which we abstract :— 

“ My father’s progenitors were settled at Cleugh, in the county 
of Lanark, on an estate of considerable extent but of very little 
value, being in a wild part of the country, about 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The proprietors for very many generations 
back had invariably left the estate to the eldest son, the younger 
ones having been sent into the world with very slender portions 
to shift for themselves, and invariably the estate was sold by the 
inheritors to one of these younger sons who had been fortunate 
in pushing his fortunes. The same process was continued up to 
my father’s time, when he purchased the estate from his eldest 
brother, leaving him in possession for life. My father went to — 
Gothenburg, where his first winter was employed in learning the 
language. His constant study attracted the notice of a Swedish 
iron proprietor of great wealth, who furnished him on credit with 
his iron, then of great repute, to send to England. From this 
beginning my father became, in a few years, one of the first 
merchants in Gothenburg, and afterwards, with two other mer- 
chants, had the contract for the celebrated ‘Ore ground Iron,’ 
the only kind used by our navy and steel manufacturers, and 
made a large fortune. In an evil hour his brother, who was a 
great sportsman, while shooting over the family moor, found a 
piece of ironstone. This tempted my father, in 1779-81, to erect 
the Wilson Town Iron Works, which ruined him, absorbing the 
whole of his ample fortune, and more.” 

G. F. Wilson’s father went in 1791, to St. Petersburgh, to be part- 
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ner ina merchant’s firm there. He was afterwards taken into 
the Wilson Town Iron Works. On their failure he came up to 
London, in 1812, and having made influential friends in Russia, 
started as a Russia broker. His energy and talent, assisted by 
a zealous partner, soon raised up a lucrative business, but one 
he never liked; so, in 1830, he bought a patent for pressing 
cocoa-nut oil to make an improved substitute for tallow, and 
thus again became a manufacturer. 

The manufacture of fatty acids known as the Stearic Candle 
manufacture, has always been a favourite one on the Continent, 
especially in France, and fatty chemistry a favourite study of the 
ereatest French chemists, including the President of the Institute, 
Chevreul, who not only was the father of fatty chemistry, but 
also, in conjunction with Gay Lussac, another great French 
chemist, took out a patent, in 1825, for making stearic candles. 

Foreign manufacturers were thus, from their successful appli- 
cation of chemical research to the improvement of their pro- 
cesses, masters of the position. The stearic candle manufacture 
had indeed been introduced from France into England, but the 
rench were the most successful manufacturers. 

G. F. Wilson was intended for the law, and was taken into the 
office of his brother Robert, who afterwards became eminent as 
a solicitor, and as the Author of a Practical Mode of Simplifying 
the Transfer of Land, first published in 1844, and again in the 

Westminster Review in 1846, on account of which he was made 
a member of the Government commission on the subject. 

G. F. Wilson found the law uncongenial work, and as on the 
death of his brother David's partner in Ceylon, where cocoa-nut 
plantations and mills had been established, his brother, J. P. 
Wilson, had to leave the cocoa-nut oil works to go out to Ceylon, 
he had the welcome chance of being taken into the manufactory ; 
here he was in his element; the prospect, however, did not seem 

a bright one, the manufactory had been unsuccessful, the cocoa- 
nut patent had proved of insufficient value to raise a great manu- 
facture upon. J. P. Wilson, before going to Ceylon, had invented 
“composite candles,” in these days a great advance, but for 
which circumstances prevented a patent being taken out—in con- 
sequence of which they were soon successfully imitated by com- 
petitors. 

G. F. Wilson had quick insight into character, self-reliance, 
and power of invention, he was thus able to find and keep a suc- 
cession of first class assistants, working with whom he organised 
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a manufacture which became the recognised head of its class 
throughout the world, and had the command of the export trade. 
(See Jury Reports of the International Exhibitions in London 
and Paris.) A manufacture which beat the foreigners with their 
own weapons-—improved chemical processes, 

G. F. Wilson had the inestimable advantage of being able to 
concentrate his attention on his own department of the work, 
his brother, J. P. Wilson, having in 1844 returned from Ceylon, 
and taken the entire charge of the financial and trade work which 
he thoroughly understood, and in which he was most successful, 
J. P. Wilson became afterwards eminent for his benevolent 
labours among the workpeople, which excited the greatest 
interest throvghout the country, and which led to the adoption 
by other manufacturers of many of his plans. 

G. F. Wilson’s part in this work was a very small one; he was 
however, President of the Mutual Improvement Society of the 
work-people, and in 1859 took the lead in forming a rifle com- 
pany, both of which were completely successful. 

G. F. Wilson has in his possession a letter from his father 
William Wilson, dated Great Malvern, 7th September, 1844, 
which shows the change that had taken place in the fortunes of 
the manufactory, it is as follows :— 

“MY DEAR GEORGE,—Thank you for your letter; we may 
congratulate ourselves, and above all be thankful to Providence, 
that there is such a happy change in our prospects, and I shall 
always consider that we are indebted to your energy and perse- 
verance for the adoption of our new modus operandi, which has 
wrought such a revolution in our affairs. Had 1 followed my 
own bent, I should have let things go on without change, and 
indeed I was so averse to your explorations, and set my face so 
much against them, that I wonder you had spirits to go on. 
Had we left matters without change till James came home, some 
other person or persons would have occupied the place we now 
hold, and then all James’s talent, which has been on all occasions 
so pre-eminently displayed, would have gone for nothing, and 
even had the field been still open, the state of affairs with our 
friends the C ’s would have put all new speculations quite 
out of the question, and we must have gone to the wall, There- 
fore you first put us on the right road, and James, by following 
up so skilfully your enlarged views, and in part his most able 
management of our financial affairs, has clenched our success, 

“ Keep this note,” 
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G. F. Wilson made many useful inventions which were 
patented, some of which still hold their own, but the invention 
for which he is best known is the distillation of glycerine. Before 
this invention, glycerine, even that sold at very high prices, was 
so impure as to be for most purposes comparatively useless ; by 
distillation in a current of super-heated steam, G. F. Wilson 
obtained for the first time pure glycerine, now of the greatest 
value for an infinity of uses. On the 30th November, 1854, a 
short paper by G. F. Wilson, “on the valve of steam in the de- 
composition of neutral fatty bodies,” was read before the Royal 
Society, and printed in the proceedings; and at the meeting of 
the British Association in Glasgow, in 1855, he read a paper on 
distilled glycerine, which concluded with the following prophecy 
which has since been well fulfilled :— 

“T may now state, in conclusion, that though a variety of uses, 
actual and possible, for pure glycerine have been mentioned, yet 
when we consider its power as a solvent, and at the same time 
its blandness, and freedom from all irritant, exciting, acid, and 
fermenting properties, we must feel that not a tithe of its uses 
have yet been developed ; that in glycerine there is a wide field 
open, requiring many scientific and practical labourers, and 
which, once fully worked, will yield a tenfold crop of uses. Pure 
glycerine will then take its proper place among the most valued 
of modern products; and produced, as it will be, in great 
quantities, it will be recognised in the arts as well as in medicine 
as a new, real blessing to mankind.” 

That the value of the distilled glycerine was appreciated by 
medical men on the Continent as well as at home, is shown by 
a quotation from “De la Glycerine,” by M. Demarquay, page 19, 
(Paris, 1863): “Connue sous le nom de Glycerine de Price ou 
bien de Wilson elle est la seule des glycerines anglaises qui 
merite d’étre distingueé, les autres ne sont que des glycerines 
purificés qui ne valent pas mieux que celles que nous donne 
notre industrie.” 

In 1847, in consequence of the impending failure of the great 
India house, of which several partners were partners with William 
Wilson in the cocoa-nut oil manufactory, the business which had 
been carried on under the name first of E. Price & Co., and 
then of Edward Price & Co. (these being only trade names) 
had to be transferred to Price’s Patent Candle Company, J. P. 
Wilson and G. F, Wilson being the managing directors. 

For many years this was a very successful concern, the works 
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were very extensive, even the branch manufactory near Birken- 
head, of which G, F. Wilson had the charge of construction, 
having iron roofs, covering more than three and a-half acres, 

In 1863, after twenty-three years work, G. F. Wilson resigned 
the managing directorship, though retaining his shares in the 
Company; he was then free to follow out some old hobbies 
which business engagements had prevented attention being 
given to, except to a very limited extent. Experimental work 
in a chemical manufactory may appear very different from work 
in a garden; but except that one is carried on among sweet 
smells and the other among smells that are not always sweet, 
they are much alike, the same watchful, close; patient observa- 
tion, disbelief in impossibilities, power of: invention, and of 
getting good assistants, command success in both, 

G. F. Wilson had been known in the horticultural world for 
his success in orchard house cultivation, from times when his 
pruning had to be done by candlelight, and since 1867 for his lily 
growing. By constantly exhibiting lilies which had not been 
previously shown, he attracted increased attention to this beau- 
tiful tribe of plants. Between 1867 and 1875, he exhibited 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and obtained first class certificates for, twenty-one distinct lilies, 

In 1865 he became a member of the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and having filled many offices in the 
Society, he was fora time Treasurer, Member of the Expenses 
Committee, Chairman of the Fruit Committee, Member of the 
Scientific Committee, and mixed with horticulturalists of all 
classes; he had thus opportunities of thoroughly studying the 
Society, and after having been puzzled as so many others .have 
been, that a society for an object which has more friends through 
the country than any other, should continue so long unpros- 
perous, he came to the conclusion that if the Society was 
really to fulfil its mission and escape from its chronic state of 
poverty and trouble, it must enlarge its boundaries, and seek 
the aid and support of the great body of country horticulturists, 
making them fellows at a subscription in proportion to the ad- 
vantages offered them, which are much less than those of fellows 
living in the neighbourhood of the South Kensington Gardens, 

He wrote on the subject for some time in the gardening 
papers. In 1875 and 1876 Zhe Times and Morning Post ad- 
mitted into their columns many letters from him on the subject 
of guinea fellowship, and thus gave them extensive circulation, 
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and in 1874 he published a report to a committee of influential 
horticulturists who had expressed their adhesion to his views. 
From the first he only undertook to prove the scheme to be 
practicable, and then to hand over his materials to a younger 
man, who, from love of horticulture and desire to make a useful 
place for himself, would work up the Society on the broader basis. 
A good man with the requisite qualifications was found, but a 
better berth being offered him in Australia, he was lost to the 
Society. 

G. F. Wilson gave up about a year of his own gardening 
work, and went to some expense in printing, until finding that 
some influential horticulturists who did not like change, greatly 
checked his work—he relaxed his efforts for the time, and 
waited for a more favourable state of things for renewing them ; 
he did this with the less regret that about this time the garden- 
ing journals were greatly increasing their usefulness, a movement 
which he could help to a small extent, and which has gone on 
until the many gardening papers, all good in their way, do much 
of the work of a Horticultural Society. 

For the last few years he has been working in an experimental 
garden on a small piece of land, which he was fortunate enough 
to find with every diversity of soil, shade, exposure, and moisture 
—this has given him the means of obtaining interesting results 
which are published as soon as proved. 

G. F. Wilson became a member of the Society of Arts in 1845, 
and was eight years on the Council ; he lectured twice before the 
Society. He was made a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1855, 
of the Chemical Society in 1855, of the Linnean in 1875, and of 
the Institute of Chemistry at its commencement He was 
elected into the Athenzum Club in 1867. In 1876 he published 
“The Old Days of Price’s Patent Candle Company,” from which 


we have taken much of our material for this biography. 


REV. CANON MOLESWORTH, M.A. 


THE REV. WILLIAM NASSAU MOLESWORTH, M.A., Vicar of 
Spotland, Rochdale, Honorary Canon of Manchester, and author 
of several works, is the eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. John 
Edward Nassau Molesworth, Vicar of the important parish of 
Rochdale, in Lancashire; was born at Millbrook, near South- 
ampton, on the 8th of November, 1816, and was educated at the 
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King’s School, Canterbury, of which he became the captain or 
first-boy. Subsequently, he proceeded to the University of 
Cambridge, where he obtained a prize for a Latin essay, and 
graduated as a Senior Optime; graduating as a Member of 
Pembroke College, he took his B.A, degree in 1839, and -becom- 
ing M.A. in 1842. Having been ordained by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1839, he was at the early age of twenty-four 
appointed to the important and arduous position of Incumbent 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Manchester ; whence he removed about 
three years after to St. Clement’s Church, Spotland, Rochdale. 
He was one of the first to recognize the importance of the co- 
operative movement, and incurred much unpopularity by the 
earnest support he gave to it, both in speeches on various 
occasions and by his writings in its favour. Accordingly, the 
services he had rendered to the cause of co-operation were 
recognized and acknowledged by the presentation to him of a 
beautifully bound copy of the English “ Hexapla,” bearing the 
following inscription :— 

“Presented to the Rev. W. N. Molesworth, Incumbent of 
Spotland, by the Educational Committee of the Rochdale Equit- 
able Pioneers’ Co-operative Society, as a testimonial, in recogni- 
tion of his valuable and disinterested services on behalf of the 
above Society and Co-operation generally; Samuel Newton, 
Secretary, December 20, 1861.” 

Other pamphlets, including a.lecture delivered by him before 
the Society, “On the History of Industrial Progress,” were also 
published by the Educational Committee, and being widely 
circulated, contributed in no small degree to making known the 
character and aims of the movement, and removing prejudices 
which at that time prevailed against it. In these works Mr. 
Molesworth predicted the great success, which has since been 
realized, at a time when the Society and its objects were greatly 
misrepresented and unjustly condemned. Meanwhile, in the 
year 1857, he had published “An Essay on the Religious Im- 
portance of Secular Instruction,” in which he argued that the 
tendency of secular instruction was not to make men irreligious, 
but rather religious. This work obtained for him a reputation for 
enlarged and liberal views, which he has maintained ever since 
the time at which that work appeared. Soon afterwards he 
published a small volume of “ Plain Lectures on Astronomy.” 

In 1859, two prizes were offered “for the best two Essays on 
the immense importance of a close union between England and 
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France, both for their own interest and welfare, and for the peace 
and happiness of the world ; with suggestions on the best means 
of making this union perpetual.” One of these Essays was to 
be in the English and the other in the French language. The 
announcement of this prize, which was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Emerton, excited a general and widely extended interest, 
especially when it became known that Lord Brougham, the 
Earl of Clarendon, and the Earl of Shaftesbury had accepted 
the post of adjudicators of the English Essay, and | Messrs. 
Thiers, Miguet,and Merinée had agreed to adjudicate the French 
Essay. 

The Prize for the English Essay was assigned to Mr. Moles- 
worth by the unanimous award of the three illustrious English 
adjudicators, and the Essay was shortly afterwards presented 
to the Imperial Government, by which most of its recommenda- 
tions were soon after adopted. Mr. Molesworth subsequently 
obtained a Second Prize for an Essay “On Upper and Middle- 
class Education.” In 1864 he published a “ History of the 
Reform Bill of 1832,’ and a second edition appeared in the year 
following. This work contained a narrative of an interview 
between the late Earl Grey and Lord Brougham on the one 
hand, and William IV. This narrative was vehemently contra- 
dicted by the present Earl Grey, and a controversy ensued 
between him and Mr. Molesworth, in the course of which Lord 
Brougham intervened, and took on himself the entire responsi- 
bility of the narrative, the truth of which Earl Grey vainly 
attempted to shake. 

Mr. Molesworth subsequently published his most important 
work, entitled “The History of England from the year 1830,” 
completed in three volumes, which has gone through several 
editions, and of which an abridgement has also been published 
in one volume. During the present year he has been appointed 
by Dr. Fraser, the much respected Bishop of “Manchester, to the 
office of Honorary Canon in the Cathedral of that city, on the 
ground of his literary distinction, and long connection with the 
diocese, 7 

Canon Molesworth is also corresponding Member of the In- 
stitut des Provinces, President of the Rochdale Literary and 
Scientific Society, Patron of St. Paul’s Church, Norden, and is 
the author of several other pamphlets, sermons, and lectures, 
besides those above-mentioned. 
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CRAMMING. 


ENGLAND woke up one morning in a fright at her own ignorance. 
Some of her literary men had mastered the German language, and 
in the pride of their accomplishment informed their countrymen 
that no one could be educated except after the German model, 
or could be deemed to have understanding except they held 
German opinions. 

The great discoveries, inventions and improvements in the 
mechanic arts that were being made, and by which much wealth 
was gained, produced the conviction more than ever that know- 
ledge alone is power. The reaction, therefore, from a supposed 
short-coming in the past, has fairly set in, with its usual prone- 
ness to run into extremes, The elements of every science are 
to be taught to small boys. The military cadet, in addition 
to Latin, Greek, Algebra, Mathematics, French or German, has 
to take up for his examination “The Canterbury Tales” as his 
first reading’ book, because some learned man has said that 
Chaucer is the father of our language. What more natural 
than that those charming tales, with all the quaint description 
of early manners and thought expressed in that simple language 
which always calls a spade a spade, should be deemed the young 
man’s best introduction to English literature. 

It is true that both the master and scholar generally require 
a dictionary, but that only proves that the really learned would 
consider that we hardly know our ABC. The object seems to 
be to cram the education of a lifetime into the two first decades 
of existence, so that the “System” may be able to boast that it 
turns out a youth so perfected, that he need never want, and 
certainly would not be likely to wish to open a book again. 

It is with gratitude, therefore, we observe that the Lancet, and 
some other journals of mark, are pointing out the danger likely 
to result from the abuse that has arisen of late, in the examina- 
tions for entrance into Professions—and even for admission into 
some of our Schools. 

The standard, in many instances, is pitched so high that the 
mental exertion entailed in working up for it, is oftimes injurious 
to health ; the brain in short is begun to be exercised at an age 
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when it is known by medical men to be in a tender, undeveloped 
condition. , 

To suppose that any system of Education that is carried out 
at the risk of injury to health or mind can be right, is absurd— 
equally so is it to suppose that the Professions can benefit by 
the admission into their ranks of members who may have been 
injured or enfeebled in the severe contest of gaining an appoint- 
ment. It has been remarked that several early deaths have 
occurred of late amongst those who had obtained unusually 
high honours in our great Universities, fully bearing out the 
truth of the warnings of danger given by medical men; likewise 
has it been noticed that there are fewer men amongst the 
Wranglers who have of late years entered the law, making a 
mark in their profession, than there were formerly—owing it is 
supposed to the increased severity of the examination for 
Wranglerships, and the consequent overstrain to the system in 
preparing for them. 

Nevertheless an evil though largely felt, and here and there 
acknowledged may drag on a long while unless public opinion 
be brought to bear upon it. 

There are many families we believe who have suffered from 
the abuse of the system, but who, from a sense of delicacy as 
well as prudence, do not feel able to publish their anxieties or 
afflictions. 

We heard, the other day, a medical man complaining of the 
trouble he felt in respect of his son, who, as a sharp intelligent lad, 
was going to try for a scholarship; but he said, “I already see 
symptoms of overwork which alarm me; I know it to be wrong 
but I am poor, and it is a great temptation to me.” 

The Lancet says “there can be no room to question the ex- _ 
treme peril of overwork to young children and youth with 
undeveloped brains. What happens to horses which are allowed 
to run races too carly, happens to boys agd girls who are over- 
worked at school.” , 

The illustration is apt. Both are cases of cruelty; but 
whereas the young horse may win his owner a large stake 
though he breaks down from the effort, the youth, should he 
break down, does so before he becomes of value. So to subject 
the latter to needless risk is cruelty and folly combined. 

The truth, we fear, is that the number of candidates for pro- 
fessions is so far in excess of the demand that the authorities 
do not care to exercise any particular supervision over the ex- 
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aminations, and the examiners are inclined, as the number of 
the competitors increase, to add to the severity of the test; 
whilst parents again are forced to submit to the hard terms im- 
posed upon their children. 

The market, in short, is glutted, and the usual grinding con- 
dition of such a state is very apparent. 

We hear that some heads of educational departments are not 
entirely blind to the mischievous consequences of the system, 
both in the interest of sound education as well as of health— 
they allow that a crammed mind may be as flaccid and unhealthy 
as a crammed body—both equally in their several ways suffering 
from indigestion. But they say with an appeal for sympathy, 
how can we resist the temptation that a superabundance of 
material affords of testing, and testing how much can be learnt 
within a given age, and of how much mental and physical 
endurance a youth is capable. Well, that may be interesting to 
the professional mind, as vivisection is, but not so useful, except 
in occasionally affording sad warnings. 

It is as sensible as, but more reprehensible, than was Dr. 
Tanner's self-imposed test of endurance of a fast for forty days. 

Yet surely some controlling influence ought to be brought to 
bear upon, such ideas, and the authorities ought to be responsible 
for the selection of men of judgment; accustomed to the practical 
work of tuition step by step, at the different ages of a scholar’s 
career, to fulfil so important a post as that of an examiner. 

We noted a case in point of error of judgment narrated ina 
medical magazine of last year, where an examiner of medical 
students boasted that he had set some “real puzzlers,” which 
boast met with the following well merited rebuke from a fellow 
Examiner :—“ Sir, I think you entirely mistake the duties of our. 
office. I believe that one ought to endeavour to elicit from the 
candidate the greatest amount of knowledge he may possess, in- 
stead of trying by a few hard questions to prove how little he 
knows.” And surely, that is the right principle upon which these 
examination should be worked. 

The Lancet ends an article upon the subject of examinations 
for the public services with these weighty words :—* The work 
of the Civil Service Commissioners in respect to these classes of 
the possible services of the State is personally and racially 
destructive. Sooner or later public opinion must recognise this 
fact, and then perhaps the Government or the Legislature may 
be moved to interpose—not before, but when too late.” 
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THE BUILDING OF THE BOAT, 


By ROBERT STEGGALL. 


Iron, all iron and steel, stem to stern, bullet-proof like the rest; 
Batter cach bar for a flaw, thunder the plates as a test; 

Rare times for us, boys! war or no war, we must win in the main, 
And such rare times in evr time will never come over again, 


Work, day and night, while it lasts, my boys! let others sleep, if 
they can, 

Ne’er such a chance of making a fortune since fighting began ! 

Lay on with mallet and sledge, ring on her ribs till they roar ; 

‘Tis music to us, for it means just so many thousand pounds more. 


Means double wages for you—though ye did'nt do well to strike— 

Overtime extra, and all day and night, if you like; 

What matters to us what they’re meant for, so the business but 
thrives, 


And we make more money in a year than dur fathers made all 
their lives ? 


And is'nt it fifty times better than toiling all your life, 

Digging and dibbing, that ne’er brought enough for new gown 
for the wife ? 

And what do they go to war for, now-a-days, but to make or 
abjure 


Treaties, and get something out of it—ay, in hard cash, to be 
sure ! 
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Rivet, rivet, rivet right home, put forth your strength at cach 
blow ; 

Deaths, and not lives, depend on it,—think of the bolt from her 
prow, 

That shall shatter the adamant walls of some floating fort of 
the sea, : 

When, presto! a fan of fire and blood, blown to the winds will 
it be! 


The victory now is no more to the valiant and strong, 

As of old, nor to champions romantic of right against wrong ; 
But to the clever and cunning, who keep out of danger, and mark 
The foe still afar, or, creeping, fall on him, close, in the dark, 


Talk of honour in war, and all that—rubbish, of ages remote, 
Ere civilisation began ! now, ’tis cutting an enemy’s throat 
I'rom behind, or in any way safest and sure—chance of fame 
And reward just as great as when men hand to hand overcame, 


Enemy, said I? well, I don’t know ; they enemies all to us 

That don’t order our boats, or who make so confounded a fuss 

Because others do, and pay for them down on the nail— 

States as it happens, just now at odds with us,—bah! let them 
rail ! 


Let patriots prate about country, and that sort of thing—'tis 
cheap ; 

But we have money to make, and make, if we can, in a heap. 

And who know’s which is right after all? and why should we 
be distress’d, 

So we work while the lucky time lasts, and hasten to feather 
our nest ? 


Then hammer away with a will, my boys! heed not that every 
thud, 

Each rivet, sent home, means death and deluge of innocent blood, 

Ottoman, Russian, or British—life’s but life, and must end— 

Their concern, that, and not ours—and we shall have plenty to 

spend, 
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Better than th’ olden times, with boast of their ‘ bulwarks of oak,’ 
Fleets which fronted the foe, and did battle mid fire and smoke ; 
Now, a mere midge, such as this, some great ironclad takes 


unaware, 
And blows it all up, with a thousand men, into the air. 


Russians or Turks or—no matter! in war, as in love, all is fair, 

And what if the launches we build are foes to each other out 
there ? 

Nations, like men, will fall out, say and do what ye will; and we, 

Why we're right thus to make a good thing of it, if it must be. 


Batter, then, thunder away, my boys! such times are too good 
to last ; 

Work, day and night—no more striking—turn them out finish’d 
and fast; 

Soon, they will weary of war, and when all is over and done 

We shall have made the money, and then will enjoy the fun, 

















GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


SEBASTIAN AND PIERRE ERARD. 


In 1794, Sebastian Erard obtained his first patent for an 
improvement. in the pianoforte. As far back at least as 1777, 
the common action for grand pianofortes was in general use, and 
nothing was done towards improvements in that action until the 
Erard repetition action was patented in 1821. At the beginning 
of the century there were two kinds of grand pianofortes in use 
—the English and the Viennese—opinion being divided as to 
their respective advantages. While the action of the English 
grand pianoforte produced richness of tone by the better blow 
of the hammer, the Viennese instruments were noted for their 
light touch and brilliancy of tone. Great musicians were divided 
in their opinions as to the merits of the two systems. A per- 
former accustomed to play on an English pianoforte found the 
Viennese instrument deficient in power and depth of tone; 
while a player of the modern school was very much impeded by 
the weight and want of repetition of the English action. To 
unite the qualities of the two systems was the problem the 
makers were soon called upon to solve, and Sebastian Erard was 
solicited by the great performers of the day to enter the lists 
and strive for the prize that would ultimately come to the 
successful inventor. He accepted the invitation and entered on 
a long and arduous series of experiments with alternate failures 
and successes. Patents taken out in 1801, 1808, and 1810, show 
the gradual improvements he designed, but it was not until about 
the year 1821 that the entirely new system for his grand piano- 
forte was completed. More than thirty years of constant work 
upon this invention with its strain upon the mental and physical 
powers had brought Sebastian Erard to a time of life when 
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repose became an imperative necessity, and having triumphantly 
completed his task he rétired from the active pursuit of his 
profession, and left the reins of management in the hands of his 
nephew, Pierre Erard, who took out a patent for the invention 
on the 22nd of December, 1821. In 1824, @ perfect grand 
pianoforte was produced to serve as a model. The most im- 
portant improvements in the new pianoforte were the “ Repetition 
Action,” a new mode of fixing the wires through metal drilled 
studs, with an improved bearing to produce a better vibration, 
and a new construction of the case, which for the first time was 
braced and had a complete system of metal fixed bars, nine in 
number over the wires. Events favoured the new instrument 
and brought it at once into prominence. It was just finished 
when Liszt arrived from Germany, and the talented boy, then 
only eleven and a half years of age, gave his performances on a 
pianoforte of Erard’s construction. Accustomed to the German 
instrument he would have been unable to display his wonderful 
execution on the old English pianoforte, and it was well for both 
the inventor and the pianist that the instrument was completed 
at that period. Its success was so complete and so readily 
acknowledged that Pierre Erard at once entered upon the manu- 
facture of the pianoforte as well as of the harp. He met 
with formidable difficulty in the shape of opposition from the old 
pianoforte makers and members of the musical profession, but 
this difficulty time gradually overcame. 

Royal preference was the next mark of appreciation of the 
new instrument. George IV., whose ears the merits of the inven- 
tion had reached, sent expressly for one of Erard’s pianofortes, 
and in order that it might be compared in his presence with one 
constructed on the old system, the two instruments were placed 
in the throne room and a celebrated professor of the piano was 
commanded to play upon them. The approval of the king was 
so unqualified that on the following day Pierre Erard received 
his command to transport the pianoforte to Windsor, where it 
remained thenceforth in His Majesty’s drawing room. Pierre 
Erard was appointed pianoforte maker in ordinary to the King, 
and he was subsequently appointed pianoforte maker to the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria (now the Queen), to 
which appointments have been since added those of pianoforte 
maker to the Prince and Princess of Wales. Hummell, the 

German composer, having played on Erard’s pianofortes at a series 
of concerts given in London, in the year 1830, and at the private 
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musical parties of Queen Adelaide, was so pleased with them 
that he recommended them to the late Queen Adelaide, and 
Pierre Erard received the same honour at her hands as he had 
just previously received from her husband William IV. The 
appointment made by the Duchess of Kent on behalf of the 
Princess Victoria was confirmed by the latter when she ascended 
the throne, Pierre Erard becoming pianoforte maker in ordinary 
to Her Majesty. Thalberg the celebrated pianist and composer 
also played on Erard’s pianofortes whenever he was in England, 
as did also Mendelssohn and a host of other composers and 
artists of less celebrity. Up to this time reputation was all the 
inventor had gained. His patent expired in December, 1835, 
and so far from having derived profit from his labours and in- 
genuity, his expenditure had exceeded his receipts by nearly 
fifteen thousand pounds, and unless he could obtain an extension 
of the patent, a favour that at that time had only been granted in 
a few cases, it would be open to rival manufacturers to take 
advantage of his own invention and fight him with his own 
weapons. After careful consideration an extension of the patent 
for seven years was granted, 

We have already spoken of the “ repetition action” as one of 
the principal improvements in Pierre Erard’s pianoforte. It 
would be difficult without the aid of diagrams to enable our 
readers to have any conception of the system of levers which go 
to make this perfect action, but the result of their working could 
not be better summed up than in the description of the invention 
by Mr. John Farey, a civil engineer who was examined by the 
Privy Council before the extension of the patent. He said “The 
difference between Mr. Erard’s piano and the grand piano — 
commonly in use before this invention, is that the hammer is at 
all times under the control of the key, so that the smallest im- 
pulse given to the key is necessarily attended with a correspond- 
ing impulse of the hammer upon the string. The objection to the 
old grand action is that the key must be allowed to return almost 
to the level of the other keys after having been pressed down, 
before it can repeat another blow. In Erard’s action there is a 
spring applied which does not exist in any other action for piano- 
fortes.” The extension of the patent wrought a revolution in 
Pierre Erard’s affairs, the tide of adversity was already on the 
turn when ‘it was granted, and he soon retrieved his losses and 
entered upon a prosperous career. The firm is now carried on 
in the joint names of Sebastian and Pierre Erard. Their piano- 
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fortes have lost none of their carly reputation, and at all exhibi- 
tions to which they have been sent, they have invariably gained 
first-class honours. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


OuR readers need no introduction to Messrs. Bryant & May, 
match manufacturers, of Fairfield Works, Bow, London. The 
name is as familiar at the Antipodes, as it is in London, and 
even the conservative Chinese are content to come to the 
“foreign devil” for the wherewithall to light their fires. The 
extent of the works, which occupy no less than six and a half 
acres of ground, show the universality of the demand for the 
wares of the firm. 

“ An oyster is not so large as an ox, but it is nicer,” was the 
original commentary of an American Jad who was set to work 
upon an essay on the bivalve, and if a box of lucifer matches is not 
sO majestic as a “ Woolwich Infant,” it is certainly more useful. 
There is scarcely a home in England in which the patent safety 
match, “warranted to light only on the box,” or the ruby, crown, 
pearl, chancellor, or other variety of match, made by Messrs. 
Bryant & May, are not in daily consumption. Then there are 
the smoker's requisites—vesuvians, fusees, wax vestas, and 
“ glowing fixed stars,” and what slave of the weed has not had 
cause on a windy night to bless the firm for helping him to 
light his pipe or his cigar! 

Periods of stagnation are unknown at the works at Bow. 
Fires we must have whatever else we renounce, and to get a fire 
we must have means of lighting it. Within the jealously guarded 
walls of the manufactory all is activity. “The silence of the 
counting-house tells as eloquently of labour as the unceasing 
noise of the workrooms, but it is labour of the brain and not of 
the muscles. Counting-houses and clerks, however, may be seen 
in a good many places, and the factories are the object of our 
visit, courteously conducted by a member of the firm, who ex- 
plains every stage of the process. We were first shown the 
splints of wood as they arrive from their saw mills. The material 
used is pine from the odorous Canadian forests. Immense 
quantities of the soft fragrant timber are shipped from Quebec 
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every year expressly for the use of the firm. On its arrival at 
the mills, the deal is cut into lengths of about four inches, These 
blocks are then placed in a machine armed with a large number 
of lance-like knives, crossing each other at right angles, and set 
so close as to shatter each block into match splinters directly 
the wood and the knives are forced upon each other. Tied in 
bundles about six inches in diameter, the splinters arrive at the 
works. Here the first process is to prepare them to receive the 
igniting composition. If the heads were at once set on the 
wood, not one in a hundred, perhaps not one in a thousand 
of the matches, would light, the composition would burn when 
the match was struck on the box, but it would not ignite the 
wood. To overcome this difficulty, each end of the bundle of 
splinters—for they will presently be cut in half to make two 
mnatches—is dipped to a depth of about half-an-inch into melted 
wax. The wax soaks into the wood, and makes it sufficiently 
inflammable. The next step is to isolate every splint, in order 
that the igniting composition may be firmly fixed upon it, and 
may surround the sides for a short distance instead of merely 
covering the head. This process of isolation would be most 
tedious if performed by hand, but proper machinery has made 
it an easy task. The bundles of wood are unfastened, and 
placed in a sort of hopper, through which they drop one by 
one upon thin flat slips of wood notched to receive and re- 
tain them. These notches are about a quarter-of-an-inch apart, 
and the slips of wood are about the same thickness. As soon 
as the slip has received its proper number of match splints, 
it is placed in a rectanglar frame about two feet long, and tier 
upon tier is added until the frame is full, when the whole is 
firmly screwed together. 

The frame full of match splints is now conveyed to the dip- 
ping room, a quieter workshop occupied mainly by men and 
boys. Here the paste is spread upon flat metal surfaces, the 
depth of the paste being regulated by a guage which passes 
over it and distributes it evenly. The extent to which the sub- 
division of labour is carried in a perfectly organized manufactory 
could not be more fully exemplified than in this room, The 
frame is received by a workmen standing in front of one of these 
surfaces. He dips it into the composition which gives to the 
match its virtue, and then instead of turning it over and himself 
dipping the other end, as might be thought the quickest way, 
he passes it to a man standing close to him who completes the 
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operation. Having been dipped the frame is removed to the 
“drying room,” a large chamber in which a constant current of 
air is maintained by means of huge fans worked by machinery. 
In favourable weather about half an hour’s exposure in this room 
is sufficient to dry the composition, but on a damp day two 
hours are sometimes necessary. 

Nothing now remains but to take the matches from the frame, 
cut the lengths in half, and fill the boxes. This operation is 
accomplished by one pair of hands. The frame is placed ona 
bench and one by one the rows of matches are released from 
bondage. The operator, a woman, without any hesitation grasps 
a bundle of matches, shakes them evenly together, places them 
in a receptacle suited to required number and brings down a 
knife which severs them in half, and then crams half into one 
box and half into another. On examination it was found that 
the boxes were perfectly full, not another match could have been 
crowded into them. So perfect had practice made the operator 
that without hesitation she could divine the exact number re- 
quired for a box holding perhaps a hundred and fifty matches, 
and time after time could take up that number, neither one too 
many nor one too few, the operation being far more quickly 
performed than described. The matches are then put up into 
packages of one dozen, and finally into packages of six dozen. 
The box manufacture gives employment to a vast number of 
females living principally in Bethnal Green and neighbourhood. 

The manufacture of the “ safety match,” which has become so 
popular in this country, is almost identical with that of the 
common lucifer. The only difference is in the materials of 
which the composition and the friction paper are made. The 
vesuvians employed by smokers are dipped in a composition 
made of charcoal, nitre, scented bark, and other things, the 
process being similar to that by which tallow candles were made 
in former times; at the first dipping* a Ifttle knob about the 
size of a pin’s head forms on the stick of the match, which is dip- 
ped again and again until the head becomes of the proper size. 
The “ glowing fixed stars,” another specialty of the firm, are of a 
more ornamental character than the ordinary vesuvians, the 
sticks being coloured pink, green, purple, and other bright hues, 
but their real superiority consists in the permanent fixture of 
the head upon the wood by wires which prevent it from falling 
into the pipe of the smoker. It is a matter of no little import- 
ance that the igniting composition should be properly made ; if 
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it is too weak the match will not light, while if it is too strong it 
splutters about and attempts to ignite too many things. Glue 
and gum enter largely into this composition, and to them are 
added various well-known ingredients which will burst into 
flame by friction. 

The manufacture of wax vestas forms a very important branch 
of Messrs. Bryant and May’s operations, and a special factory, 
with steam machinery of their own invention, is devoted to the 
purpose. A sufficient explanation of the process may, however, 
be given in a few words. Bands of cotton threads pass through 
melted wax, are divided into separate strings, and continue to 
travel through the wax until they become of the proper thick- 
ness, as regulated by a frame through which the unctious 
compound has to pass. The waxed threads are then wound 
round huge drums from which they are afterwards unrolled, a 
hundred or more at a time, and cut to the length of the wax 
vesta, by a machine which has just been invented by the firm. 
The finishing processes are much the same as those already 
described. 

Having been initiated into the whole art and mystery of 
match-making, we proceed to the packing rooms, just glancing 
on the way at the well-appointed engineers’ shop, where the tools 
are made and repairs to machinery executed. On all sides in 
the spacious packing rooms are large wooden cases fitted with 
one or other of the various kinds of matches made by the firm. 
The number of cases seems to be legion; it would take longer 
to count them than to repeat the interesting list of ships in the 
Iliad. In one corner, reared as high as the dust-heaps of 
Dickens’ Golden Dustman, is a supply for the hardy Australian | 
digger, consigned to Melbourne; in another warehouse is a moun- 
tain of packages for the Brethren of the Sun and Moon and their 
loyal subjects, while Canada, India, and a score of other countries 
come to Messrs. Bryant and May for their fire and pipe lights. 
The quantity stored in these warehouses is enormous, Sixteen 
machines are constantly at work printing for the firm, and the 
making up of boxes and labelling gives employment to about 
three thousand females at their own homes in the neighbour- 
hood. This number is, of course, exclusive of the army of 
operatives employed in the works, most of whom are also 
women, 

We have done little more than give bare details as to the 
manufacture of matches at Messrs. Bryant and May’s factory 
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We have withstood the temptation to enlarge on the unhealthy 
sulphurous fumes that pervaded the factories, the pallid coun- 
tenances of women and the sturited frames of boys, the ever- 
constant dread of fire, the hard overseers, and a good many 
other things belonging to the stock in trade of the sensation 
monger. One of the principal reasons for this remarkable self- 
restraint is that it would not be true to say anything of the kind. 
The escutcheon of the Mormons of Salt Lake City, a hive of 
bees, though hackneyed enough, would be peculiarly applicable 
to Fairfield Works, Bow, for cheerful labour, rather than slave 
driving seems to be in fashion here. The work-people, mostly 
women, are tidily dressed, and apparently well nourished, and 
they go about their work as if they liked it. Some of them 
actually ran when they wanted anything! A_ philosophical 
American, in an outburst of sententious wisdom, said that “Time 
marches on with the slow-measured tread of a man working by 
the day.” Most employers of labour know that slow-measured 
tread, but these people do not work by the day. They are on 
“ piece-work,” that is to say they are paid for what they do, and 
not for the number of hours they remain on the premises. There 
is reason, therefore, for their rapid movements, which are not at all 
due to the despotic exercise of arbitrary authority. As regards 
fire preventions the principal buildings are of iron and concrete. 
Fire buckets hang at convenient points, and all that is possible 
has been done to prevent a danger to which it might be thought 
such works were peculiarly liable. 

We have already mentioned that the match splints are cut 
at Messrs. Bryant and May’s saw mills. Match-making, im- 
portant though it is, forms but a portion of their trade. They 
are large timber importers, for others as well as for themselves, . 
this business having naturally grown out of that in which they 
started, and their saw mills are always kept going. They are 
also the sole importers of the “jénopifig” and other. “tand- 
stickers,” those marvellously cheap Swedish matches, whose 
perfume is not always that of Araby the Blest. But a business 
that at first sight has no affinity whatever with the manufacture 
of matches is tin-working—a factory for which has been estab- 
lished by the firm at Reading. This trade, however, is also the 
outcome of the Bow works. An immense number of tin boxes 
are annually required for matches, to say nothing of the zinc- 
lined packing cases for exportation, and a factory having been 
instituted for their manufacture, the trade developed in other 
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channels. For instance, printing on tin is a specialty at the 
Reading works, and orders arrive from all parts of the country. 
It was found that the ordinary process of lithography for printing 
the tin match boxes was both expensive and ineffective. The 
hard tin plate wore out the lithographic stones, and the impres- 
sion became imperfect. After a good many experiments an 
invention was perfected and patented, by which the difficulty 
was entirely overcome. In ordinary lithography the design is 
drawn upon the stone with a greasy fluid; the inking roller is 
then passed over it, leaving ink only upon the tracing, and the 
sheet of paper or metal is then placed upon it, and subjected to 
heavy pressure, which transfers the ink from the stone to the 
paper, or in other words it prints it. The hard tin was too in- 
tractable and rough for such a process to be effective. Instead, 
therefore, of the sheet of tin being placed on the stone, a pliable 
rubber-like roller has been contrived which is passed over the 
lithographic stone, and receives from it in a permanent form the 
impression of the design. Henceforth this roller is the printing 
apparatus. It passes over the sheets of tin and prints them, 
and, strange as it may appear, it improves by use—the twenty- 
thousandth impression being better than the first. Instead of 
becoming weak and coarse, the lines become sharper and finer. 
Designs of great beauty are thus printed on trays, canisters, 
snuffboxes, and other tin ware, on which elegant ornamentation 
is admissible. Other improvements have been effected with the 
result of establishing an important trade in the town of Reading, 
and of adding materially to the responsibilities and, we trust, 
the profits of the firm. 

Apparently nothing could be more humble and unpretentious 
than a lucifer match, or more simple than its manufacture, yet 
we have seen that the industry in capable hands has developed 
into a matter of almost national importance, giving a livelihood 
to thousands of men and women, and affording convenience 
to every household in the country. 




















FAIRY FABLES. 





By ALEXANDER J. CARDEN. 





CANTO FIRST. 


It is the merry month of May, 

The sun pours down his cheeriest ray, 
The village is all alive and gay, 

And the chapel bells are ringing. 

The aged are sitting some here, some there, 
Each one enjoying the balmy air ; 

The children and maids are everywhere, 
And all are talking or singing. 

It is a gala day I ween, 

But where, oh! where is the gala queen ? 
Sure a stranger would say 

Were he present to-day 

That ev’ry damsel is Queen of the May. 


A time-honoured castle can plainly be seen 

To the right, overlooking the village green, 

And the villagers scattered in groups about 

Keep on that old castle a sharp look out. 

The reason they do so were hard to find, 

For not c’en a banner doth float on the wind; 
And moving about on those old grey walls 

Are one or two men, but there’s nothing that calls 
Far so strained a gaze 

As from time to time the villagers raise. 


At early morn from every lane 
And turning, came a goodly train 
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Of troopers armed cap a Pie. 

Ah! faith it was a glorious sight, 

And did the beholders good to see, 

For ever as the advancing light 

Glanced on the warriors’ armour bright, 

Shouts of gladness rent the air. 

Mothers, daughters and wives were there, 

And sisters, too, the troopers thronging, 

And as each manly form appears 

A greeting of welcome meets his ears, 

Soon followed by more loving cheers, 

From those to him belonging. 

There is no need for lovers’ sigh 

Nor weeping as they bid “ good bye.” 

For tho’ there’s all this martial show, 

Upon a peaceful quest they go: 

Tho’ mounted on their coursers fleet 

They go no foeman forth to meet ; 

But ’tis occasions such as this 

Lovers would rather die than miss. 
There is all the romance of the bitterest parting, 

The heart-rendings, too, of the saddest farewell, 
And each heart can endure the luxurious smarting, 
That cannot the beads of real misery tell. 


The latest comer came at last, 

And then was heard a trumpet blast. 
Each warrior fell at once in rank, 

And lightly touch’d his charger’s flank, 
And whilst the kerchiefs waved “ adieu ” 
The troopers disappeared from view ; 
Two and two they rode until 

They disappear’d behind the hill 

That bounds the village on the south, 
Then four abreast they trot, and gain 
Ere very long the river’s mouth. 


A vessel’s seen far o’er the main, 
Another one, and yet again, 

Until full many a sail is seen 
Dotting the broad expanse of green. 
See! the ships are homeward stcering, 
Tho’ still too far to hear the cheering 
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That bursts from many a manly throat. 

See! the vessels keep on nearing— ' 
And now is heard a distant shout— . 
They've heard the cheers at length, no doubt. 

Then louder shouts and louder still ; 

The bonfire’s lit upon the shore, 

The beacon answers from the hill. 

The troopers raise their voice once more, 

For now a ship hath touch'd the strand— 

Another cheer, the Count’s on land. 


The bonfire’s scarcely lit before 

The news is flash’d from shore to shore. 
The beacons, too, from hill to hill 

The joyful news proclaim, until 

‘Tis known throughout his wide domain 
Their lord has come to his own again. 

Che watchers on the castle keep 

Were not, you may be sure, asleep ; 

And watching there, from such a height, 
They soon perceived the signal light. 
Hurrah! the flag is waved at last, 

And all anxiety is past. 

Their lord hath return’d from the far countree, 
And the dangers are past of the raging sea. 


The people shout at such a sight, 

The banner flutters with delight, 

And far above the neighbouring trees 

Floats gracefully upon the breeze. 

‘Tis many a day since that flag was scen 
Waving above the village green. 

For how could his people be joyful and gay 
When perhaps he was bleeding his life away ? 
And their lord far off in that foreign land, 
Was staining with blood that desert sand. 


At once the people haste away 

To where the chapel stands, to pray, 

And aided by the organ's swell, 

Join in the hymn they know so well. 
Their fervour ‘tis and not their length, 
Doth give our earth-bound spirits strength 
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To combat deeds and thoughts of ill, 
And here below to do God’s will. 
Soon as St. Ambrose hymn was sung, 
The chapel bells again are rung, 

And lads and maids soon lost to sight 
Run down the road in great delight, 
And there in order due they stand 
Fondly linked hand in hand. 

Sure no one to his native land 

Was welcomed by a happier band ! 
On each side of the road they wait, 
And hold amongst themselves debate, 
Whether or no ’twill be their fate 

To stand there in the road ‘ill late. 
The maidens these, for farther on 
Adown the road the lads have gone, 
And there they stand in order due, 
Each wears a silken scarf, sky-blue, 
Neatly fastened in a bow, 

Not at the waist, but just below. 


Tis not so easy to express 
The wonders of each maiden’s dress. 
Should I describe what each one wore, 
You'd be no wiser than before. 

How often dressed in richest stuff 

A woman is ill-dressed enough ! 
Another, with one only dress, 

The acme is of loveliness. 

‘Tis not the dress, the way ’tis worn 
Doth make it mar, or else adorn. 

When worn without an air of grace, 
How common looks the prettiest face ! 
It was so here. Each maid was dress’d 
In, be you sure, her very best, 

And if you search'd with critic’s eye, 
Full many a fault you might descry. 
But there’s a charm in ianocence 

Can e’en with loveliness dispense, 

And when with happiness combined— 
A combination oft you'll find— 
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Beauty is there—but words are vain, 


The mystery I can’t explain. 


For there’s a charm I can’t express 

In innocence and happiness. 

And so the maidens dress’d in white, 
Form’d on the whole a pretty sight. 

And bright bows scattered here and there 
Relieved the white of too much glare. 
The flowers each wore in form of wreath 
Set off the happy face beneath ; 

And fondly stroked by every wind, 

Their hair coquetted down behind, 
Rejoiced at being unconfined. 


The Count had scarcely touch’d the strand 
Before his lady wished to land, 

Whereon he offers her his hand, 

And pointing where the coursers stand 
Pawing impatiently the sand, 

At once she mounts with little aid, 

And riding by her husband's side, 

Their journey is no more delayed. 

They haste to quit the lapping tide, 
And towards their inland home they ride. 
They long the villagers to greet, 

And last, not least, they hope to mect 
One whom they left a little maid. 

So on they haste with slacken’d rein, 
(Delighted to leave the stormy main) 
Across the shifting sandy plain, 

And very soon the high road gain. 

They hasten on, nor rein they drew, 
Until the maids appear in view ; 

But when they saw each happy face, 
They slackened then their former pace. 
At once doth rise from children’s throats 
Shouts of welcome—joyous notes. 

A hand is raised, the men stand still, 
Nor urge their charges on, until 
Surrounded by the youthful train 

The order's given—on again. 
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From here right thro’ the village street 


In heaps of flowers sink the feet ; 
And farther on, ’tis still the same, 
Flowers of every hue and name. 


The maids can’t march in order due, 


Tho’ they at first endeavour to, 
Instead of following behind 


As was arranged, they do not mind 


For regulations, but they run 


And have all other sorts of fun. 

They shout and skip, and laugh and sing, 
Until the welkin round doth ring 

With laughter and with children’s mirth, 
The merriest sound upon this earth. 
From time to time the happy throng 
Unite their voices in this song : 





The Count from the wars 
Returned has safely ; 
So we'll not mourn the dead 
_Who died fighting bravely, 
And in Paradise resting, 
Now reap the reward 
Of those who have perished 
In defence of their Lord. 
The Count has returned ! 
His fame arrived first, 
How he fought single-handed 
Ten Moslems accurs’d. 
How he once, when surrounded 
By numerous foes, 
On high rais’d bis sabre, 
And down fell his blows. 
And tho’ only back’d 
By a handful of men, 
Five thousand were routed 
By only twice ten. 


And whilst we are singing 
The acts of our lord; 

We the decds of his lady 

Must also record. 
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By the side of the Count 
She went forth to the wars ; 
For Holy Church fighting 
Has bled in its cause. 
Well worthy to share in 
His triumph and glory 
Her hand is a red-hand, 
Her sabre is gory. 


May the Virgin protect them 
In weal and in woe; 

At home in their castle 
Or facing the foe. 

May the Virgin protect them 
And ask of her Son, 

To ever remember 
The deeds they have done. 


We have not named the youths, but they 
Were much too grand to skip and play. 
For youths are little men, you know! 
And warriors e’en in embryo 

Can step out well, and lead the van 

As well as many a better man... 

So when the troopers drew the rein, 
The lads stepp’d out, in haste to gain 
The foremost place, which being gain’d; 
To keep, they ev'ry effort strain’d. 

And so well, too, the youths succeeded, 
The Count no other vanguard needed. 
They soon were join’d by fifty strong 
The castle’s guard, and at their head 
There rode the Lady Edith, yougg 
And fair; her fiery courser led 

By pages two,—but not from fear 

But etiquette. Soon as they near 

The calvacade, she shakes her rein, 
And galloping across the plain, 

Right straight to where her parents ride, 
She very soon is at their side. 


The Lady Edith’s age, I ween, 
Was not far off swect seventeen, 
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Her yellow hair, it streams behind, 
The sport of ev’ry passing wind, = 
Her eyes, like shining’ stars, were bright, __ eee casi 
Like moonbeams, they were passing mild, os 
She was her parents’ great delight, &- 
In age a woman, yet a child. a 
Shy, and at the same time wild, 

Just like a young gazelle. The pride 
For miles around on ev'ry side 

She was ; and ev'ry one knew well, 
With no companion but her hound, 
She visited the poor around, | 

And of her actions good, could tell, a 
The poorest people knew her best, : 7 
For oft would she dismount and rest, 
And saying that she felt the heat, 
Would pass beneath their humble roof. 
And they in converse would repeat 
In innocence their tale of woes. 

Her sympathy in words she shows, 
But leaves a more substantial proof 
Of interest before she goes. 

So visits tend to their behoof. 

But in more ways than this, for if 

She finds a man with limbs all stiff, 

She'll gallop home and back again, 

In haste to ease the poor man’s pain : 

And bring a basket full of of food, 

And medicine to do him good. 


Arrived upon the village green, 
The Count amid the crowds is seen ; Jae 
But pressing on without delay, 3 
For his dear lady it hath been. » 
And now behold a rustic scene, 
ocak bok ceed 
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Fairy Fables. 





For many days will have a feast. 
Their appetites now being sated, . 
All their tongues but one are looséd ; . | 
Different subjects are debated ; : 
But this silent one refused 
Any subject to discuss. 

The young men call’d him proud, for thus 

He ever was. He cared for nought, 

But always seem’d so full of thought ; 

You'd fancy just for once he ought 

To be so glad himself to lose, 

That converse gay he’d not refuse. 

But ‘twas not so, for there he sat, 

A pretty child upon his knee, 

Whose little head he'd often pat, 

And then he’d look most lovingly 

Upon the little child to see 

Whether he seem’d to care for him. 

The man was old, his eyes were dim, 

Not oft beyond his cottage door 

He went; his footsteps were not sure. 

The young men call’d him proud, but they S 
To help the old man on his way a 
Would leave their work. The young their play . 
Would also leave; for all were fond 

Of the old man; and when beyond 

His cottage door he wish’d to go, 

Altho’ unsteady and so slow, 

The neighbours with each other vied 

The old man’s footsteps who should guide. 


” 


The elders round their tables sat— 
In serious talk they pass thé time ; 
The young men sing, and laugh, and chat, . 
And tell each other tales in rhyme. ees 
I cannot recollect them all, 

They were so many ; on reflection 

I can bring six to recollection. 

The first the Coward King we'll call. 

The teller was a warrior stout, ee 
Who with his lord had put to rout 
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What by right was theirs to hold. 
He was a man of aspect grim, _ ae 
And famous for his strength of limb ; 

His manner was so stern, severe, 

Young children cried when he drew near. 
The elder when he came in sight 
Prepared themselves for instant flight ; 
He knew himself elect of Heaven, 

And all his life had vainly striven 

To teach his neighbours he was so, 

Alas! alas! he had not thriven, 

But found mankind would not be driven ; 
They much preferr’d eternal woe, ' | 
To breaking chains this world had riven. 
Many foreign lands he'd seen, 

And into many battles been ; 

So he with living words could tell 

Of scenes he knew so very well. 

He in his inmost breast could feel ey 
When he described the clash of steel, 
And from experience could declare 
The fight, the rout, and the despair, 


THE COWARD KING. 


A NATIVE king was on the throne, _ 
Altho’ the kingdom was our own. 
I was appointed to support 

The king in doing what he ought. © 
bes nlaerese0gbes 3 
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Then turning round his charger’s head 
Used well his spurs, and thus he fled, 
His subjects who were ever loyal 
Ne’er disobeyed an order royal, 

Aye! more than this, his least behest 
Was ne'er allowed in peace to rest 
Until his faithful subjects had 
Fulfilled his wish for good or bad. 
This being so, you may be sure 

His conduct they did not ignore 

But tried, as faithful subjects should, 
To follow him, as best they could. 
Helter, skelter, off they ran, 

Nor on the field remain’d a man, 

At first some tried to save their king, 
But finding it would danger bring, 
For that the mass the foe pursued, 
To save themselves as best they could 
Each thought his duty. So it was, 
At least they thought so. Why should we 
Fancy they were wrong because 

Their conduct seemeth cowardly? 

Their conduct was indeed most loyal. 
Might not each one a person royal 
Appear unto the chasing foe? 

How in the skurry should they know 

A fleeing subject from his king? 

The foe would never sec their face. 

It would not do; would it not bring 
Upon a subject great disgrace. ~ 

If on his foe he turn’d about 

And tried to put that foe to rout ? 

His selfishness would show the foe ~ 
That which before he did not know:— 
’Twas not the king they were pursuing, 
And that might be their king’s undoing. 
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Supported only by a few, 
Quite useless would have been each brand, : 


Altho’ each blow a foeman slew, a 
Altho’ each thrust a foe ran thro’, 

I fled upon my Arab steed, 

And urged him to his utmost speed, 
For I was when the flight began 

Of all our troops the foremost man. 
And had we fought instead of fleeing, 
The foe I’ve not the slightest doubt 
Would quickly have been put to rout. 
But after I had heard the shout 
“Sauve qui peut,” I no chance seeing 
Of making our foes retire, 

If I unaided had to fight, 

“Cowards,” I cried, bursting with ire, 
“You wished to flee, have your desire, 
“And take the penalty.” I next 
Clapp’d to my spurs, and turn’d my rein. 
I too pursued the cowards, vex’d, * a 
They should have shown themselves so base. 
They’d little chance in such a race. 

For soon I’d left them far behind, 

And knowing that they would not mind 

My words however hard I tried 

To make them face whom they’d defied 

In words, not once but often, I 

Well knowing this just thought rd try 

By fear to cure the fit insane 

That fear had caus’d. See! see! I gain 
Upon the men who first had fled. 

“Face round or I will shoot you dead,” Be 
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They face about, the guns are mann’d. 
With rapid glance I've quickly scann'd 
The whole horizon, far and near. 

We raise to heaven a mighty cheer— 
A shout that makes the foemen fear. 
Ere they recover from their dread, 
They find one half their comrades dead. 
We rais’d one shout, we fired one gun, 
The battle we had lost, we'd won! 

By one men’s will it had been done! 

A kirigdom saved from revolution 

By one man’s will and resolution ! 
Under cover of the smoke 

I spur towards the foemen’s ranks, 

My charger slipp’'d—I owe him thanks. 
A knave had hoped by coward stroke 
To slay me, even as I fled; 

And when I fell, he thought me dead. 
What a mistake! "twas he who died. 

I drew a pistol from my side; 

The foemen all around defied; 

From midst of them took aim and fired, 
The man fell dead as I desired. 

So perish all thy foes;;O God! 

Let them lie ‘neath their mother sod; 
And not vex those whom thou hast sent, 
To make this wicked world repent. 
Then I turn'd me 'gainst the foe 
Whom to attack I was not slow. 

My brand it fell both right and left, 
And in each fall a foe it cleft ; 

And rarely was it raised again. 

Unless a foe was cut in twain. 

The bulicts thick and fast they flew, 
And of the foemen notafew, _ 

Yes! I who witness’d it declare 

No human being left we there 

It far me to tell, 
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The numbers by the deadly blast, 

That into hell that day were cast. 

We met the king on our return, 

The words he spake my heart made burn : 
“ Subject, we thank thee much,” said he, 
“ For this your timely victory ; 

Honours await you in the town, 

The highest rank beneath our own. 

And, as a proof I honour might, 

Kneel, and at once I’! dub thee knight.” 
“T bend to nobody,” said I, 

“T only kneel to God on high. 

And as to rank you’ve none to give, 

It is not meet that cowards live. 

Your coward king,” I cried aloud, 

“Has been by Heaven with rank endow’d ; 
And I by Heaven have been sent here, 
To put an end to his career.” 

I aimed a pistol at his head, : 

The trigger pulled and shot him dead. 

“ Now place the body on 4 chair, 

To strike all cowards with despair ; 
And all ye nobles walk behind, 

I am your king in future, mind.” 

Then came the soldiers two and two. 

I led the van. Thus we pass’d thro’ 
The City gates. And never more 

Had I occasion to deplore 


The nation’s cowardice, for they 
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To all the perils of the sea. 

He look’d as each had left its mark, 
Upon his countenance grave and dark ; 
Dark thro’ climate, grave thro’ care: 
For troubles, alas! they do not spare 
Either the young, the old, the fair. 


“You know I ran away to sea 
Imagining I should be free 

Because from home from tyranny. 
Not only so, I made quite sure 

I should be happy evermore. 
Perhaps too harsh my parents were, 
But often since, when in despair, 

I've often wish’d that I were there 
Beneath the roof I know so well. 
And now when I came home to-day, 
I find my parents pass’d away. 

And ne'er shall I unto them tell, 

In all disasters that befell 

Me when upon the faithless brine, 

I wish’d my father’s guiding hand, 
And thought of you, O mother mine.” 


“ Of my adventures when abroad, 

I only shall a few record. 

These of a far-off foreign land, 
Thousand of miles away from here, 
And where there’s summer all the year. 
I tell it as tho’ it were a dream, 

For such to you the facts will seem. 
With further words I will dispense, 
And my short tale at once commence. 


THE DREAM. 


I dreamt a dream, I at the time was lying 
Upon my back beneath a chestnut tree, 
Unheeding of the time that quickly flying, 
Made still more broad the shadows over me. 
I dreamt I was upon the boundless sea ; 
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Besides myself there in the boat were four. 
The second in command I was not free 
To have the boat when I would go ashore, 


E’en seldom as I wish’d, our captain’s will was law. 


And he had been a sailor for so long, 
He could not fancy how I sighed for leisure, 
Indeed he thought it to be very wrong 
First, not to be contented with the treasure 
The sea contained ; and next to seek for pleasure, 
Anywhere but on the faithless brine. 
And so thou thought’st it well to take a measure 
That should subdue my wayward will to thine. 
And yet alas! alas! thy will can ne’er be mine. 


Yet think not when I saw a storm was brewing, 
That then I sought our gallant bark to leave ; 
Ah! no, ’twas when I found that nought was doing, 
’Twas then, ’twas then I sought a slight reprieve, 
But this our captain never could conceive. 
He could not understand how aught but fear 
(And sc he took a course that made me grieve) 
Could make me wish to quit what he held dear, 
And of adverse opinions he would never hear. 


The course was this that to my heart gave pain. 

The ship in which we sail’d was far from land, 
So far I fear’d if ever I again 

Should set my foot e’en on a foreign strand. 
Now for a calm, our bark was ably manned : 

So I had thought when all around was calm 
(Such was the simple pleasure I had plann’d) 

To take the boat, that there could be no harm, 

And lying on my oars to sip sweet nature’s balm. 


Such were my plans: alas! they soon were ended, 
The captain left the ship’s command to me ; 
And vainly thinking that such harshness tended 
To make me more devoted to the sea ; 
He took away the hope that formerly 
Had buoy’d me up against all adverse fate ; 
For I was even less than ever free. 
And yet I bent me to my present state— 






































I know relief will come; may it not come too late! 
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As from the ship there was no hope of flight, 
For he, the captain, used the boat by day 
And would not let me use it ’gain by night, 
I partly broke the evil in this way: 
Tho’ from the bark he knew I wish’d to stray, 
To build a boat I did my best endeavour, 
Not seeking his suspicions to allay ; 
And knowing at the time my deed would sever 
The small, small threadlike bond, alas! that bound us ever. 


A very long, long time the boat was building, 
I had no friend to lend a helping hand! 
‘Twas not adorn’d with any sort of gilding, 
But painted olive green. A snow white band 
In part relieved the colour that it spann’d. 
And there were those who whilst twas being built 
And who had seen the drawings I had plann’d, 
Attach’d to me, no not one shade of guilt ; 
And yet when finished thought I had my fair fame spill’d. 


Ah! I remember well the very minute 
When I first launch’d my bark upon the sea ; 

And my sensations when I first jump’d in it 
Are present now, as they will ever be. 

I can recall that time quite easily: 
A storm was raging, but I had no fear, 

For at that moment what were storms to me! 
The captain calléd, but I would not hear, 
And so I sail’d away and left him in the rear. 


So very long my bark was tempest-tost 
That I at last began to be afraid, 
Altho’ the thought that well I knew the cost 
Long, long ago in part my fear allay’d, 
In part alone, I still was oft dismay’d. 
At length one day I saw a sea-nymph rise 
And slowly near the bark that I had made; 
I did not seek to hide my glad surprise, 
But gazéd long on her with most love-stricken eyes. 


The nymph was passing beautiful, her hair 
Did o'er her gently heaving bosom play— 

E’en as the moonbeams when the heavens are fair 
On the soft close of a sweet summer’s day 
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Do much delight from their lov’d home to stray, 
And on the wavelets of a lake when dancing, 
They make the rippling surface brightly gay— 
The calm around, the fairy’s form enhancing, 
The lovely peaceful scene becomes most, most entranciny. 


Then came a wave I thought would overwhelm 
The bark in which I at the time was sailing ; 
In my despair my hand let"go the helm, 
For my small stock of courage fast was failing ; 
And I’d enough to do to keep on bailing 
The water out that came in fast and faster ; 
The wind that thro’ my reeféd sails kept wailing 
Seemed but the prelude to a great disaster, 
That would for ever, ever, leave the sea my master. 


But soon as e’er the dreaded wave had burst, 
My bark flew on before the driving blast— 
Flew on, I say—it only sail’d at first— 
And swift and safe we o’er each billow past, 
Each billow that I thought would be my last. i 
No one was there my flying bark to guide, ! 
For I had lash’d me to my only mast. | 
Another way my boat begins to glide! 
Oblivious of the winds and waves that it defied. 





Expecting more than ever that each billow 
Which struck my side would prove a watery bed, 
Of which some lesser wave would form a pillow 
Whereon to rest my now too weary head ; 
I cut the rope that bound me as I’ve said, 
I took within my hands the anchor’s chain 
And used the rope to lengthen it instead. 
I threw the anchor then into the main 
And from a shout of triumph scarcely could refrain. 


For I had thought the anchor out astern 
Would check the fury of my headlong speed, 
And being check’d it would no more return ; 
Whereas it seem’d the swiftness but to feed. 
The bark flew on, on at a pace indeed, 
Swift as the lightning when the heavens are riven 


We sped more swiftly than e’er wingéd reed, 
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Tho’ from a mighty bow it hath been driven 
And by an arm that often hath in battle striven. 


Far out on the horizon now there loom’d 
A reef of rocks, or so it seemed to me ;, 
Surely, thought I, the strongest ship were doom’d 
Striking those rocks, altho’ her helm were free. 
But who pursuing vengeance e’er can flee ! 
Meantime, my bark its every timber straining, 
Was hastening on across the raging sea, 
And every minute was more surely gaining 
The passage-barring rocks, its rapid pace maintaining. 


But as I near’d the dangerous reef I saw 
A narrow inlet where a ship might glide 
Undamaged thro’, that still a rudder bore : 
But my frail bark was rudderless. The tide 
Not usually the friend of man had tried 
For countless ages with uneasy motion 
To make the entrance safer or more wide ; 
But vain the fury of the stormy ocean 
The never ending struggle only caused commotion. 


Vain was my dread and useless my endeavour 
(For I had seized an oar my bark to steer,) 
The oar was smash’d, but I was safe as ever. 
But never have I been thro’ life more near 
To death, than when those jutting rocks to clear, 
I thoughtless seized on what was handiest, 
And rashly urged on by a sudden fear, 
Push’'d this side, and now that, in terror lest 


Old Neptune should appear and claim me as his guest. © 


How seldom know we when well off we are! 
Oh! for a little faith to understand ; 

Thro’ life our voyage would be easier far 
If we could recognise a guiding hand. 

But who believes their journey has been plann’d, 
And acts as tho’ a special Providence 

From when they firs¢ set sail to when they land 
Attends them day by day till they pass hence : 
And even after that will blessings still dispense. 


But man has power to mar his destiny, 
And tries to help himself when there’s no need, 
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And always doth he act most foolishly. 
I nearly lost myself by my rash deed, 
And found the oar worse than a broken reed. 

It caught in jagged bits, and bruised me sore, 
It caused the boat to rock most horribly—indeed 
What with the rocking and the water’s roar, 

I wonder I am here my rashness to deplore. 


At length it smash’d, which sav’d my bark and me, 
Tho’ had I had my senses when it broke 
I should have thought it a calamity. 
It gave to me in breaking such a stroke 
That I long time lay prone. When I awoke 
The moon had risen, and threw her beams afar ; 
And dancing on the waves were shining folk. 
Above my head there blink’d the Polar star. 
For all was calm, and peaceable this side the bar. 


My bark no longer sped with rapid motion, 
But gently floated on the swelling tide, 
And rose and fell, as rose and fell the ocean. 
The lake on which I drifted was not wide 
And I could plainly see the other side 
With all its indentations. The soft light 
Shed by the summer moon became my guide 
And show’d me here a cavarn, there a light. 
Ah! many a pleasant picture I beheld that night. 


Nor did my bark float purposeless, ah! no, 
Towards what to my eyesight seem’d a star 
‘Twas drifting surely tho’ with movement slow. 
I could not see the object from afar 
It was too bright,—its brightness was a bar’ 
To my beholding aught except the shining. 
I needs must look, tho’ looking did but mar 
My power of vision. "Twas no use repining. 
At length what it might be I fell asleep divining. 


Whether asleep I was or in a trance 
I cannot say—the last it must have been. 

But when I woke I turn’d my frighten’d glance 
On ev'ry side. No creature could be scen, 

I was within a cave of glorious sheen, 
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All glittering with stars and gems and gold, 

And from the roof there hung with edges keen 
Long skinning spikes of crystal, ages old. 
But ah! the wondrous sight can never all be told. 


The boat remainéd here a little space, 
And so my mind and body both had rest, 
Most sorely needed. This enchanting place 
Appeared to me the Mansion of the Bless’d. 
For ev'ry thought I’d harbour'd in my breast , 
For many years, might now be brought to light, 
And peace and quict lent increasing zest 
To what had hitherto been hidden quite, 
Help’d much to ease my mind when ponder'd on aright. 


For I had always thoughtful been, but ne’er 
When in the ship my thoughts could have free vent. 
Indeed to utter them I did not dare. 
A scornful laugh would soon make me repent 
Of what I'd said, but now ’twas different. 
No one was in the cave my thoughts to hear, 
So what had formerly my spirits bent 
Could now pass forth because I had no fear, 
And so I thought aloud, for nobody was near. 


Because no one was there their voice to mingle 
With mine, you must not think that all around 
Was silence. No; the drops did nought but jingle 
Together, making thus a pleasant sound. 

Such music as no man howe'’er renown’d 
Did c’er compose or ever could invent. 

It echoed from the roof and sides and ground, 
And seem’d as tho’ into your soul it went, 
And filléd you with feelings all of good intent. 


And now a gentle wind blew thro’ the cave. 

My bark moved onward at a gentle pace. 
I had no fear, altho’ I was not brave, 

And bore in mind the former awful race. 
Methinks the wind itself did help to brace 

My nerves to bear what I had to go thro’; 
Or I should ne’er—the more be my disgrace— 
Have had the heart t’ encounter dangers new, 
The which I entered soon, but ne'er the day did rue, 
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That forcéd me the same to undergo. 
We passétd thro’ three caverns, and in each 
The boat was stay’d not long, but long eno’ 
To see that if description could not reach 
The glories of the first, sure human speech 
Must altogether fail if *t would convey 
One tithe of what I saw; if it would teach 
The twentieth part of what I saw that day. 
It needs a scribe divine its glories to portray. 


Within the last cave we delayéd long, 
How long I know not. Tho’ I talk of we 
I was alone the wondrous caves among. 
I use the word almost unwittingly, 
Unknowing till the word hath pass’d from me. 
The boat here ran into a little creek. 
I jump’d ashore glad to escape the sea ; 
And tho’ the wind blew very cold and bleak 
I still went on my way adventures for to seek, 


Months surely ’twas that we delayéd here. 
I sought adventure all the livelong day, 
And ev'ry ev’ning did not fail t’ appear 
Beside my bark wherein I slept. For say, 
Six months or more, things went on in this way. 
I had no chance of Fame, tho’ far and near 
I sought her dress’d in knightly armour gay, 
And sought her at the point of brandished spear. 
At length I ’gan to think my heart a faithless seer. 


Six months or more’s not long but I was weary. 
I had to fare on foot for I'd no steed ; 

And oftentimes the path was very dreary. 
I never met a wight to give me reede 

Where dwelt the fairest damsel, that did breed 
Such tumult in my breast. I had to seek 

(And so despair had food whereon to feed) 
Thro’ paths unknown and with my body weak 


Thro’ forests vast and dim, the maid of whom I speak, 


At length one day a cottage I espied, - 
I'd seen it oft before, and never thought 
That anyone dwelt there—it was beside 
A smiling stream—much less the maid I sought. 
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Since then I’ve been by sad experience taught 
In secking Fame no spot to overlook. 
But now my wandering footsteps having brought 
Me there, I lay me down beside the brook. 
And soon in slumber rapt, all thought ef Fame forsook. 


I dreamt there issued from the house a maid 
Of wondrous beauty, excellent and rare. 
Her snow white garments on the bank she laid 
And yet she was not naked for her hair 
Formed a golden veil to hide so fair 
A form; and yet it show’d each dainty limb 
Which sought eclipse e’en from the passing air. 
I could not gaze, my head begin to swim ; . 
Her very beauty form’d a veil mine eyes to dim. 





lier clothes were snowy white, herself much whiter : 
Nature herself is fair, herself much fairer : 
The evening star is bright, her eyes much brighter : 
The gems she wore were rare, herself much rarer : 
Each single thing eclipsed by the wearer. 
With her no need for Cupid or his darts, 
Her bosom was itself of love the bearer. 
Her shapely arms sufficed to win all hearts, 
In their embrace a medicine for earthly smarts. 


She saw me not but bathéd in the stream, 
And there array’d herself in bright array, 

Tho’ dark beside herself. Her eyes they beam, 
Herself she sees in the water clear as day 

And running slow, as loath to run away 
And lose so fair a sight. Her arms she shows 

And glittering gems she w cars, each gem most gay 
But dull beside, the maiden ; yet she knows 
It not, nor yet the power that to her form she owes. 





I felt the dream was true, it was so vivid ; 
I also felt I knew the damsel’s name, 

I hasten'd home with countenance all livid 
With expectation, for I felt that Fame 

She was yclept. I felt I loved the same: 
I found a steed, as I before had found 

My armour,—I knew not how there it came,— 
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The horse was feeding on a grassy mound, 
It neigh’d on my approach and towards me made a bound. 


I eased him of his costly furniture, 
I call’d the brute and he obediently 
Came to my call. I stopp’d, he would not stir. 
I fondled him and he carresséd me, 
I led the way towards the restless sea 
Wherein my bark was moored. I slept not there 
As heretofore I’d done. To feel more free 
(I felt to want more room) with head all bare 
And presséd on my steed, I slept in th’ open air. 


I was awake and up before the dawn, 
Anxious to hasten on my coming guest. 
My breast with such anxiety was torn— 
I longéd so to have achieved my rest 
(For having rescued Fame I should be bless’d) 
I ’most forgot to eat my morning’s meal 
And should have quite, it e’en must be confess’d 
But that I felt my head begin to reel 
For want of food ; and yet no hunger did I feel. 








No food had pass’d my lips since yestermorn, 
The day’s adventure had so fill’d my brain, 
And yet this day I woke before the dawn | 
But should have miss’d another meal again 
Had not I felt within my head a pain | 
Of dizziness. Methought the cause, I knew, | 
And sure enough I ate until as sane 
As heretofore. And still more sane I grew. 
The more I ate, until Nature had had her due. 


My steed caparison’d I mounted him 
And slowly wended to my love's abode. 
We passed thro’ the forest vast and dim 
And towards her dwelling took the nearest road. 
Was't not a duty to myself I owed? 
As I approachéd near the placid’stream 
Beside of which herself to me she show’d, 
I hoped a repetition of my dream 
Would be vouchsaf’d. I saw—oh! how my eyes ’gan beam 


With love and admiration, for I saw 
The lovely damsel with her arms all bare 
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Standing within the portal of the door 
As ina frame. Her heavenly form was there. 
It was herself. I knew her golden hair— 
I knew her raiment so exceeding white ; 
I knew her yellow clusters, rich and rare. 
Her face I knew not; ’twas so very bright 
I felt assured no mortal man could bear the sight. 


I stood transfix’d until she raised her eyes 
And then she disappear’d ; and in her stead 
Two fiery dragons that made my horse to rise 
Flew at my steed. The one was green and red 
All spotted o’er with yellow. From its head 
A horn projected ; and to overthrow 
My charger did he try, that being dead 
Before I should have time to strike a blow, 
I might upon the grassy ground be laid full low. 


The other beast was still more horrible, 
Its form and colour were enough t’ affright 

The best train’d charger—'tis the truth I tell. 
(And I'd to hold him in with all my might 

To keep my steed from running from the fight). 
"Twas first a dragon then some other beast 

—It changéd ev'ry instant to the sight— 
That long’d from off my steed to have a feast. 
But into what it changed I know not in the least. 


I turn'd my steed about and backward fled 
To separate if possible my foes. 
In vain—for they were ever head and head. 
And oft as in my stirrups I uprose 
To lend the greater force unto my blows, 
I ever found that I had two to fight 
And often as with one of them Fd close 
The other would attack me with his might, 
And so I made quite sure I should be vanquish’d quite. 


But still I fled, and turn’d, and fled again 
Until I ‘most was driven to despair. 
At length I placed betwixt my teeth the rein, 
My spear in one hand and my sword all bare 
Within in the other. Oh! the sport was rare, 
I warméd with the fight and had no fear. 
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“Ere you come on” I cried, “for death prepare,” 
But all was darkness, long ere they drew near, 
I could not see my steed the darkness was so drear, 


I slash’d and thrust at random, and I found 
My many blows had not been all in vain. 

The darkness disappear’d and on the ground 
Stretch’d at full length one of the dragons slain 

I there beheld. “Twas he who caused the bane 
Of darkness to surround my steed and me. 

His comrade killed, the other fled amain 
And disappear’d, but where I could not see, 
Altho’ I follow'd fast and let my steed go free. 


1 then rode to the house and call’d the maid, 
No answer came. I openéd the door, 
Still no one came ; tho’ I the inmates bade 
On pain of death to come, no one I saw. 
And ever as I walk’d along the floor 
The walls they shook, as tho’ they fain would fall 
And put an end to me for evermore. 
But yet I called aloud, and still did call, 
At length my angry voice brought down the tott’ring wall. 


But from the ruins of the house I rose 
As sound as e’er I'd entered it within ; 
More sound if possible for those my blows 
That I had used the battle for to win, 
United with the dragons’ savage din, 
Had weakenéd my never too strong frame, 
But soon as I had slain that thing of sin 
I stronger felt ; and when the walls down came 
Wherein I hoped to find my goddess yclept Fame 


I was as strong as I had ever been. 

There was no forest where the maid could hide 
But far and near the vast expanse of green 

Did stretch. Mounted again I forth did ride 
And cast my glance around on ev'ry side 

In hopes to find the maid for whom I fought, 
But nowhere could the damsel be espied ; 
And when I'd gone as far as meet I thought 
At once my fiery steed I to a stand-still brought. 
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But ere I started on my homeward way 
A voice thus spake, but from I know not where : 
“ Sir Knight ’tis useless that you longer stay 
So back again I you advise to fare, 
Fame is a damsel to be sought with care 
And seldom found but after many a quest, 
‘Tis not one foe but many you must dare, 
Brave deeds of all materials are the best 
To built a fitting home for such a royal guest. 


And till the home is built it is in vain 
That you expect to find the maiden coy, 
You've seen her once ’tis true and yet again 
Most likely to your eyesight she'll give joy, 
But ere you win so very fair a toy 
You needs must pass thro’ many a danger grcat, 
You'll pleasure have no doubt and much alloy 
Mix’d with it; still unless you bow to fate 
And patience learn, experience will come too late.” 


The next who rose the agéd man 
Gives forth his words fast as he can, 
But being oh! so very old, 

His story’s long in being told. 

The Dream being finished, he spake 
The following tale with many a break. 


THE OLD MAN’S TALE, 


I am an old man now, the sun of age 

Hath blanch’d my head, and withered up my frame 
But I was young and blithe as any one, 

Some four score years agone, ere care had lain 
Her heavy hand on me. Not always was 

I what ye see me now with only one— 

One child upon my knee. I have had seven ; 
But all are gone. My darling wife that bare 
Them me is numbered with the dead. 

And I'm alone. 1 know ye all are kind, 

Most kind, but still Iam alone. I in 
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The past, ye in the present live. It should 
Be so, the oldest one amongst you is 

A child compared with me, for I am old, 
Am very old, so old that were it not 

For this dear child, I should believe the past 

To be a dream. And as it is at times, 

I quite forget myself ; and bygone times 

Are more to me than any present time. 

I oft those far off days live o’er again. 

The present time is like a picture book 

Writ in an unknown tongue. I cannot tell 

What it all meaneth. I am sometimes thus 

For hours together ; then this little child— 

This darling child will lay his tiny hand 

Within my own, and straightway I awake, 

But dream again within a little while. 

Seven sons I’ve had, They liv’d to be full grown, 
And oft in battle have I headed them, 

And made the enemy retreat, and once— 

’Tis once of many times I’ve done the same— 
When they’d advanc’d unto our very gates, 

We after fighting from the early dawn 

Until prevented by the evening shades, 

By dint of bravery and losing more 

Than half our men to gain our end, at last 

The enemy we drove, not back again 

But far as we pursued. On our return 

We heard the Count was missing—it was not 
The present Count—’twas in his father’s time. 

At once my sons and I, tho’ tired out 

With fighting hard the livelong day, set out 

To seek our missing lord ; or tidings gain 

That should for ever set our minds at rest. 

We each took different ways. The night was dark 
And in the forest it was black’as pitch, 

But all our search was vain, we found him not, 
Nor could discover any trace of him. 

When daylight dawn’d we met as pre-arrang’d, 
All of us met--except my youngest son, 

And he did not appear. We waited not, 

But hastened home again, and there we found 
The Count all safe and well. It was a false 
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Alarm that sent us out in search of him. 

My son was lost, that was no false alarm. 

He either must have lost his way, a thing - 
Well nigh impossible, or else have gone 

Within the foemen’s lines, whence ne return ; 

And worse than that we should not even know 

What had become of him. We told our lord, ' 

And he sent troopers out in search of him, 

But all in vain. 








The old man brush’d away a tear, 
And then went on as written here, 


Some weeks thus pass’d away, 

And I had given up my son for lost— 

Had mourn’d for him as dead. He was not dead. 
The blesséd Virgin sparéd him and me ; 

But he was nearly so when he came back 

With scarce a rag upon him, and no food 

For many days had tasted, but such as 

He found within the forest, roots to wit, 

And berries gathered from the friendly trees. 
Nature thou art not half so hard as man! 

He penetrated had the foemen’s lines 

To seek his lord. Was seized and ta’en with them 
Unto their mountain home a long way off, 

And then into a dungeon cold and damp 

They threw him, stripping him of all his clothes, 
So that should he escape he might be known. 
They fed him scantly, just enough to keep 
Together soul and body ; even this 

Did not suffice to cow his fiery soul, 

For he escaped, and came unto his house 

With but a rag about his, loins ; and thin 

As thin could be—a living skeleton. 

He did escape, but how I do not know. 

He never told me for he never lived ; 

To tell the tale. He soon began to rave. 

The cold and want of food had made him mad. 
He took his brothers and myself for foes. 

Said we had been his jailors ; and would have 
Revenge ; would kill each mother’s son. And so 
He did, He killed his brothers. All the six 
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He killed. I will not say he murder’d them 
For he was mad, and knew not what he did. 


The old man weeps afresh. His tale 
Is interrupted by the passing gale. 
But soon ’tis past. The storm is o’er, 
The sun is shining as before. 


My friends, you must excuse me when I thus 
Give way. I cannot help my feelings. Even he 
Did try to take his father’s life. I was 
Wounded so sore, all thought that I should be 
Ne’er well again. When I recovered from 
The biow, I heard he had destroy’d himself. 
His wife who died soon after left a child 

The mother of the one I have with me. 

He only’s left. Say, can you wonder now 
Why I so cherish him. He only’s left. 

The sole survivor of my family 

Alone he’s left.— 


O’ercome into his seat he fell, 
Nor longer could his story tell 


When the old man had done his tale 
Silence there was a little space : 

As I’ve heard tell a heavy gale 
Doth often to a calm give place. 
Then rose a man so very young, 

No minstrel had his prowess sung. 
And yet he dearly lov’d those tales 
Where warriors’ courage never fails, 
And where whatever may befall 
The hero’s equal to it all : 

And let his wounds be what they may, 
He still has strength his foe to slay. 

No doubt when his turn came to fight 
His strength of arm would not be slight. 
Now, only in imagination 

Did he ’mongst heroes take his station: 
Yet never knight caus’d such sensation 
Or sent so many to damnation» 

As did this youth when fancy’s sword 
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Laid all his foemen on the sward. 
Blushing he rose, and thus he said : 


Dear friends, perhaps a tale I’ve read 
May help just for a little while 

Your somewhat heavy thoughts begtile. 
It is romantic. You may say 

Too much so for the present day. 
But I for my part think that we 
Take too much heed of what we see, 
And should be happier in our mind 
Were we a little more inclined 

To let our fancy sometimes sway us, 
Nor always force her to obey us. 

If I’m in fault you must forsooth 
Kindly ascribe the fault to youth. 
But anyhow the tale I thought 
Would suit you being very short. 
The poet calls the simple story 

I shall read, an allegory. 

It has for preface these few lines, 
And tho’ they show not what designs 
The author had who wrote the tale ; 
Yet still perhaps they will not fail 
To make his meaning somewhat clearer 
Both to the reader and the hearer. 


The poem that here followeth is all true 

And yet I cannot tell you what it means. 

I've pass'd through all the adventures of the Knight, 
And you dear Reader sure have done the same, 

For I am only mortal same as thou. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE COAL-BLACK STEED. 


The knight he was riding a coal-black steed 

When he hears a voice saying: “ Take heed, take heed, 
Haste, gallop away with thy utmost speed, 

There is danger in staying here.” 
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The knight of the coal-black steed replies : 
“TI thank you with all my heart,” he cries 
“Whoever you are that doth give such advice. 

But the knight of the coal-black steed doth not fear 
E’en altho’ as you say, there be danger near.” 
Then drawing his blade,“ With my trusty sword 

I will soon lay all foemen asleep on the sward.” 



































“Rash knight! you are able to do as you say: 
’Tis a pastime to you to kill, and to slay, 

Or otherwise frighten your foemen away. 

But how will you keep Evil Spirits at bay ? 

You are riding, Sir Knight, on enchanted ground ; 
See! the walls of a castle are rising around.” 


The knight uses his spurs, and his steed takes a leap 
And alights on a hillock as high as it’s steep ; 

At its base flows a rivulet sombre and deep. 

No sooner the horse its footing hath found, 

Than again urged onwards, again takes a bound, 

And this time alights on the more level ground. 

The knight then draws rein, and his glance casts around, 
And the sight that he sees is enough to astound 

A knight who is less for his valour renowned. 

Him the walls of a castle on each side surround, 

And in front of each wall there of earth is a mound, 
And lying asleep on each hillock a hound. 

But the hounds tho’ asleep are a great deal too wise 

To remain long in slumber. They open their eyes 
When the knight of the coal-black steed doth appear. 
He listens intently, not a sound can he hear, 

For their poisonous fangs tho’ in secret they ground, 

Yet to ears that are human they utter no sound. 

From where they are sleeping they only arise, 

And walk straight thro’ the walls to the knight’s great surprise. 


The walls that he sees are so massy and strong, 

One would think that in building they'd taken so long, 
Many years musthave pass’d ; but your thoughts are all wrong. 
No foundations were laid but a minute ago, 

And behold what a castle broad-based there is now! 


“The walls of the castle will open wide 
So soon as at them at a gallop you ride ;” 
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But ere he can move he perceives at his side 

A being who says; “I will act as your guide.” 

The being was lovely, the being was fair 

As a lake in the moonlight ; a white robe did she wear, 
Rays like moonbeams play’d o’er it—the rays were her hair; 
Tho’ he hears a voice saying, “ Beware, beware,” 

The knight of the coal-black steed doth not care ; 

’Tis a voice only warns, and a being is there 

By his side, much too lovely to lead him astray. 

Again the voice warns him, “ Away, away, 

Haste, hasten onward, ’tis death if you stay.” 

But the knight is unwilling the voice to obey. 

When he makes up his mind to no longer delay, 

He hears the voice saying, “ Too late, too late, 

You must leap o’er the walls, and escape by the gate.” 





And at the same moment a maiden appears 

More fair than the first: tis her voice that he hears, 

And as she grows clearer, the first disappears, 

She going before him the walls he soon clears 

And then much dismayed finds the damsel in tears. 

He quickly dismounts—but on hearing loud cheers 

Soon mounted again, he is facing the spears 

That are aim’d at his breast._ But the knight hath no fears 
As to what the result of the combat will be, 

Tho’ he sees but the spears, but no foemen can see. 


The knight casts around his experienced glance ; 

The damsel is mounted, and in rest holds a lance, 

His steed when he sees her commenceth to prance, 

And grows more and more restive. Urged on by the spur 
He plunges and backs, otherwise he won't stir. 


“ Sir knight, turn your steed tothe left—and away, 
Thy foemen in number increase whilst you stay.” 












But he sees to the left that the road is quite clear, 
Or 'tis guarded at most by a single spear. 

Now the lance of a foe for a valourous knight, 

Of such world-wide renown, is no cause for affright, 
How then shall this valiant knight be afraid — 


When the spear is but grasped by the hand of a maid? 
Yet he half turns his steed to the left, then draws rein, 
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And uses his spurs with such freedom again 
That his steed becomes more and more restive with pain. 


Once again the voice warns, “ See thy foes still increase,” 
(And then for a moment his spurring doth cease) 

“ And both from the right and the left are advancing,” 
From the back of his steed round him rapidly glancing, 
He perceives it is e’en as the warning voice said, 

And yet the knight feels not a shadow of dread. 


The spear heads he saw at the first on his right, 
Now form with one break quite a circle of light, 

For the sun is reflected from each head of steel 

With such an effulgence, his head ’gins to reel. 

With an effort he’s righted. On his left he beholds 
Spear heads are protruding from most of the folds 
Of the garb the maid wears ; she herself is advancing 
Which is quickly evinced by the coal-black steed prancing. 
On his right, in his front, as well as his rear, 

From every side of him doth the knight hear 

(It proceeds from the bearer of each single spear) 
What is meant by the demons to be but a cheer 

Yet the sound more resembles a devilish jeer, 

The demons are cheering the whilst they advance. 


“ Turn thy steed to the left, and in rest place thy lance, 
Then ride for the break, and thou yet hast a chance.” 


In part he obeys, but ’tis only in part 
That he does as directed, and then with a start— 
For the horse is urged onwards at first by the smart 
From the spurs of his rider—and then like a dart 
The knight he is carried right into the heart 

Of his foes. But alas! all his valour is vain 

For before he departs the knight pulls the right rein, 
But he from his foemen is soon free again, 

As the steed from his gallop he cannot restrain. 
Now altho’ urgéd onward at first by the pain : 
' Of the spurs, when that ceased he is urged on afresh 
By the smart of the wound that he feels in his flesh, 
For the demons as soon as he turn’d to depart 
Drew forth from his belt each a fiery dart. 
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Now, altho’ they aim’d true, yet their shafts miss’d their aim, 
All but one shaft returning the way that they came. 

And that weapon e’en did not hit the point aim’d, 

Tho’ the caster who sent it must never be blamed. 

It was cast by the maid whom the knight was ashamed, 
Most expressly tho’ told—was ashamed to attack : 

So the arrow pursuéd its fiery track. . 

But tho’ aimed at the knight, and also aimed true ~ 

Yet it did not the mischief ’twas meant it should do. 

For it struck not the knight, but it rang ’gainst a shield 
Which the maiden who warn’d him for his sake doth wield, 
’Till such time shall arrive when he choosing to yield 
Himself to her guidance, all danger pass’d o'er 

The maid shall have need to protect him no more. 

No,—it rang 'gainst the shield, and then the dart fell 
(Whilst the demons were yelling their hideous yell 

Of great disappointment) and made a great sore, 

Which exceedeth in pain what he e’er felt before 

In the back of the steed. Render’d mad by the pain, 

He striveth by might and he striveth by main 

’Till he feeleth the bit ’tween his teeth, then his speed 

Like the wind just before, is now furious indeed. 
Like lightning he’s galloping over the plain 
Unpursued by his foes, for they know ’tis in vain 
That they should endeavour the knight to enchain. 
They can’t harm him more than already he’s harm’d 
For they know to their cost that his life it is charm’d. 














REMINISCENCES OF A VETERAN. 


CHAPTER I, 
R.M. ACADEMY WOOLWICH. 


I WENT to the Military College at |Marlow on 7th March, 1809, 
at the age of 15, but being a Woolwich cadet was transferred to 
the Royal Military Academy at that place about the end of the 
same year, with eight or ten other cadets. Early in the morning 
we were started off in a stage-coach (one of the long bodied 
ones of that day), and were all very merry, although most of the 
party would not have felt quite so happy had they known, poor 
fellows, what acute sufferings awaited them on that very night. 
We were, I said, very merry on the journey, and I can remember 
to the present day the jolly good breakfast we got at Salt Hill, 
—such heaps of buttered toast, such dishes of bacon and eggs, 
cold beef and ham, &c., &c. 

I forget, at this long interval of time who it was, but I believe 
it was one of the Sergeant Majors of the College, who was sent 
in charge of us; he was a very good fellow, and waited till we 
had crammed ourselves:to our hearts’ content before he told us 
it was time to proceed on our journey. 

I can’t remember anything about dinner, but we arrived all 
safe at Woolwich in the evening. We were each of us placed in 
a room in which there were three other cadets, and I observed 
four beds in the room, they were of iron, and were turned up and 
strapped to the wall. At Marlow the sleeping rooms were in 


different buildings from those we passed the day in, and I did 


not think the Woolwich plan looked nice. 

After a supper of bread and cheese and swipes in the dining- 
hall, we were marched te our rooms. I think it was at nine 
o'clock that the lights were put out, and then the shameful cruelty 






began. I could see two or three cadets come into my room who 
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did not belong to it. I pretended to be asleep, when they began 
talking in whispers, and I soon found out that they were deter- 
mining what sort of punishment should be inflicted on the un- 
fortunate new comers by way of a seasoning. All the big fellows 
were to be stripped naked and to be thrashed with Westminster 
knots made out of the towels in uSe; they decided, however, 
that, as I was a little fellow and did not look very strong, I 
should not be beat but only turned up in my bed. All this time 
I was shamming the most beautiful and innocent little snooze that 
ever was heard, and thinking I was sound asleep they left the 
room to proceed with their brutal assaults upon one or two other 
boys who had arrived with me. One of the fellows on leaving 
the room I heard say “ The little chap seems fatigued with his 
journey for he sleeps very soundly.” I soon heard the cries of 
my poor companions and the knocking about of the tables and 
chairs, which they upset in their efforts to escape from their 
brutal tormentors. 

I was certainly well pleased to find that I was not to be beat 
to a jelly with Westminster knots; but, said I to myself, they 
may break my neck, or at least half smother me, if they turn me 
up in this bed when they come back; so I jumped up, quick as 
thought, ran to the fire place, seized the poker, and took it into 
bed with me. I had not been long under the bed clothes before 
three or four of them returned to.my room, and were proceeding 
to turn up my bed, when I sprang up with the poker in my hand, 
and swore I would break some of their heads if they did not leave 
me alone, and flourishing it about I gave one of them a smart 
crack over his arm as he was extending it to lay hold of me. 
He cried out “Oh, you vicious little devil ;” but they all retired 
from my bed, undressed, and went to sleep. For my part I took 
care not to close an eye all night. At daybreak I returned the 
poker to its place in the grate, and on getting up I received no 
bad treatment from anyone. 

On meeting one of my old friends in the morning, poor. Tait, 
afterwards in the Engineers, a fine tall young Scotchman, I asked 
him what had happened to him during the night. In the first 
place, he said, he was so sore all over his body that he could 
hardly bear his clothes on him ; and he then told me that several 
cadets not belonging to his room had come in and joined his 
proper squad ; that they then proceeded, in the first place, to 
place two stools one upon the top of the other, they then stripped 
him naked, and made him get from the table and stand on the 
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top stool, they then got their jugs of cold water, which they 
threw over him, pulled the bottom stool from under him, and 
while he lay on the floor fell on him in the most savage manner, ° 
and thrashed him with their Westminster knots and pillow cases 
with shoes in them until the brutes were tired. 

All the other boys of my party were more or’less ill-treated, 
for unfortunately none of them thought of my little device of the 
poker. 

After breakfast all the party of recruits were matched to the 
Quarter-Master’s Stores, our uniform was served out to us, and 
we were sent into study. We were all duly instructed by the 
heads of our rooms individually that we were to fetch water 
from the pump, and clean their white breeches for them on 
Saturday, to be worn at church parade on Sunday. These were 
the accepted and acknowledged duties of the Newz, or youngest 
cadet in every room. 

The initiation took place in the Arsenal, where the Cadet 
Lower Barracks were. 

After this everything went on smoothly with me until one day 
at parade (I was a Corporal at the time and was calling the roll 
of my division) I received a blow on the head from a stone, but 
unluckily for the brute who threw it, I turned my face towards 
him soon enough to detect him. I immediately went up to the 
cadet officer on parade, reported my friend, and he was forthwith 
marched off to the “ black hole” for 24 hours. 

This fellow was a vulgar brute of an Irishman, and belonged 
to an organised set at the Upper Barracks;a sort of Whiteboy, 
who, with crape over their faces, used to enter the rooms at 
night, and beat any boys they took a dislike to, the poor fellows 
in general not knowing what it was for. 

On one or two occasions they came down to the Arsenal, 
instigated by their countryman ——, who threw the stone at me, 
The leader of the gang was named ——, I believe the ruffians _ 
were all Irish, 

I passed two half-years at the Lower Barracks, liking the drill 
and all my studies except siwot (the cant name for arithmetic 
and mathematics) which I could never thoroughly understand, 
not having a genius of the high order necessary for solving all 
the difficulties which constantly present themselves to the mind. 
I might, perhaps, have overcome these under a private tutor, as 


I was not sltorathes «. dailches fee nonetens laa aan 
like Woolwich will seldom ‘take the trouble to teach lessons, 
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thinking they earn their salaries by hearing them blundered 
through in any form ; and I never liked asking for an explanation 
of what I could not understand without help; in fact pride and 
shame combined to keep me below par in the most important 
branch of the education of the Woolwich cadet. 

No punishment or cruelty awaited my arrival at the Upper 
Barracks, where I continued the same course of. studies, but the 
drill involved mortar practice, with the exercise of the light three 
pounders. Being a boy of slight frame I never became a 
cricketer or football player ; but carried away one day bya spark 
of enthusiasm I had the folly to engage in the fight. A great 
hulky fellow ran at me, and gave me a kick on the shins that threw ° 
my legs about a foot off the ground, and I had some difficulty 
in crawling out of the melée. Finding that my legs were not 
mill posts, I never exposed them again to such usage, and while 
these violent exercises were going on in the parade ground I 
took lessons on the flute from one of the performers of the 
splendid band belonging to the regiment of Artillery. This was 
of use to me in my vacations, when I was able to accompany 
my dear sisters in their pianoforte exercises to their great 
delight. 

I have now to relate another instance of my successful resist- 
ance to the bullying system. One morning while I was watching 
the boiling of a saucepan full of.thick milk, which I was pre- 
paring for my breakfast, the head of the room,a Mr. a 
Corporal, suddenly came up to the fire, seized the saucepan, and 
threw it out of the window, without saying a word. This pro- 
ceeding put me in a pretty good passion, and I told him I would 
never do a single act of newxing, ze. fagging, for him again. 
He replied with an oath “Won't you, my boy, we will soon see 
about that.” Saturday evening came and I refused to pipeclay 
his white breeches for him, as I had hitherto done myself or 
paid one of the college servants for,doing it. On Sunday while 
I was standing cleaning my own belt preparatory to the Church 
parade, I received a tremendous blow over the shoulder from a 
Westminster knot, administered by my friend, who begged to 
know at the same time if I would pipeclay his breeches? My 
reply was a stinging cut over his face with my belt, the breast. 
plate of which gave him a terrible bruise, and nearly drew blood 
from one of his eyes, so he retired in great confusion. Not con- 
tent with this, as soon as I could dress I went to the quarters of 
Major West, who commanded at the Upper Barracks, and re- 
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ported him. Old Jemmy, as he was nicknamed by the cadets, 
sent for him immediately, reproached him for the cowardly 
attack he had made on me, and expressed great pleasure at per- 
ceiving the tremendous bruise I had made on his face with my 
breast plate, adding “ But I think you have got the worst of it 
after all.” He was put in orders and reduced to the ranks for 
tyrannical conduct. 

I passed the remainder of my time at the Academy pleasantly 
cnough, until the vacation of Midsummer, 1812, when, on return- 
ing home, I found my uncle Major-General the Hon. Sir Charles 
Colville staying with my father. 

He had come home on leave from our army in Spain, having 
been wounded at the storming of Badajos ; he too took a fancy 
to me, and while we were out walking one day asked me how 
long it would be before I should get a commission in the Artillery. 
I replied that I could not expect to have one before two years 
to come. He then asked me if I should like to leave Woolwich 
and enter a Regiment of the Line; I answered with great glee 
that I should like it very much, on which he said that he would 
get my discharge from the Academy, and take me out to 
Portugal at the expiration of his leave. 

Thus ended my life as a cadet. 


CHAPTER II. 


EMBARKATION WITH MY UNCLE FOR PORTUGAL, 


In the month of November, 1812, I received a summons from ~ 
my uncle, to join him at Portsmouth, to embark with him for 
Lisbon, to join the army of Lord Wellington. I found him in 
lodgings, very unwell with rheumatism. As the wind was foul, 
we did not embark for a day of two. I was not much acquainted 
with my uncle, and my introduction to him under the irritating 
influence of the twinges of rheumatism was not favourable. It 
amuses me when I remember how tormented I was by his 
remarks at dinner time because I was awkward at carving. 
However, I took it all quietly, as I saw that in the main he was 
very kind and friendly, and afterwards throughout life he proved 
himself the best friend I ever had. 

At this time my third brother, Charles, was a student at the 
22 
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Naval College, and as we had been on the most affectionate 
terms, it was a great pleasure to me to have him to walk about — 
with, 

I remember that he was much delighted when the sentries 
carried arms to me. Not so at a diriner, Sir Charles Colville in- 
vited him to meet me, he told me he should not like to be in my 
place, and pitied me very much! I met another friend at Ports- 
mouth, Lieutenant Tinling of the Engineers, who had been a 
cadet at Woolwich with me, and we cruised about a good deal. 

After three or four days the wind appeared to be changing to 
fair; a gun was fired and Blue Peter ran up to the fore of the 
Niemen frigate, Captain Pym, on board which ship the General 
and myself were to embark. We accordingly packed up and 
moved down to the point, where we found the frigate’s boats 
taking people off, amongst others Major-General Stopford of the 
Guards, who was to take his passage with my uncle. Our trip to 
Spithead was anything but agreeable, for it blew half a gale of 
wind in our faces, and rained cats and dogs, or little pigs, which 
you please. 

We had not been two hours on board the rolling, pitching 
ship (during which I was lying on deck half dead with sea- 
sickness) when the Captain decided that the wind would not 
take us down Channel, and we went on shore again to my great 
relief, it was still blowing very hard with a high sea. “Lie 
down everyone of you” was the word given by the master who 
commanded the boat to the crew. We ran into the harbour on 
the crest of a magnificent wave, square sail full, and wind right 
aft. 

Previous to our first attempt to put to sea the Gencral’s horses 
and a splendid pony he had purchased for me were embarked in 
one of the horse transports, conveying the Blues and one regi- 
ment of Life Guards to Portugal. 

After a few days more thé wind became fair and we went 
again on board the Niemen. There was a tremendous sca up at 
Spithead ; for, although the wind was fair, it blew a gale. The 
sight of the hundreds of ships all under weigh was magnificent 
beyond description, for there was a large force of Infantry as well 
as the household troops in our fleet, which was convoyed by the 
Niemen (32) and two other men-of-war of smaller force, whose 
names I don’t recollect after this lapse of time. As it did not 
rain I was able to remain on deck until dark, when I was ob- 
liged to go below, and when the smell of the ship, with the roll- 
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ng and pitching made me so dreadfully sick, that I was obliged 
to lie down in the cabin of one of the Lieutenants, who was so - 
kind as to allow me. tc occupy it until a hammock was slung for 
me in the gun-room, where other soldier officers as well as my- 
self slept. 

I was so very ill that I believe I did not go on deck until the 
third day, on which day soon after breakfast, the man at the 
mast head sung out, “ A strange sail on the weather bow.” She 
was made out to be a man-of-war, and the officers in the gun- 
room seemed to think she was a Yankee frigate ; and, supposing 
we should have to fight her, I became tremendously excited, 
turned out of my berth, dressed myself in my uniform, buckled 
on my sword, and went on deck, to the astonishment of every- 
one, quite cured of my sea-sickness: 

it was not at all wonderful that I should have been so ill, for 
the sea was so high that one night the frigate was pooped, the 
cabin windows stove in, and my uncle and General Stopford 
were completely sluiced in their cots! In fact, although the 
wind was fair, it blew a gale all through the Bay of Biscay, to 
the great injury of the poor_horses of the household troops ; 
many of them died, and we could see them hoisted up from the 
holds of the transports and dropped over board every day. 

Being now quite cured of my sea-sickness I was able to go 
and dine every day with the Generals and the Captain, which I 
enjoyed very much, for very good dinners we had. One day, 
however, a couple of roast ducks were sent to table very much 
burnt, which put the Captain in a terrible rage, the cook being 
reported to be drunk at the same time. I shall never forget the 
sight which presented itself to our. dinner party as we came out 
of the Captain’s cabin on to the quarter-deck. There was a 
great hulking fellow fastened up to the weather rigging by the 
wrists and ankles looking as if he were crucified; but he was — 
so very drunk that he appeared to me not to know what had 
happened to him. It was, however, a shocking sight, for at 
last his head began to droop, and he appeared to be fainting, on 
secing which the Generals, as much shocked as I was at the 
cruel punishment, begged the Captain to have the unfortunate 
devil taken down, which was done at once, with this warning, 
“Don’t over roast your ducks again.” It is needless to say 
further that the sufferer was the Captain’s cook. This, 1 am 
sorry to say, is but a mild specimen of the cruelty exercised 
with impunity by Captains of men-of-war in those days. 
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Captain Pym was a fine, tall, powerful man, very dark, and 
with a voice like a lion, and when heard through his speaking 
trumpet it did make the men jump. It was his custom to tse 
this implement as a cudgel also; and when the marines were 
hauling on the mainsheet, he used torstand by licking into them 
like fun, calling out “Run away with it, run away with it.” 
Notwithstanding his savage manner on board; he was a gentle- 
manlike man ashore, this Captain Pym, and considered a crack 
officer. He was always very kind to me during the passage, 
and I believe he was pleased at my turning out in full rig when 
I thought we were going to engage a Yankee frigate. 

We were nearly through the Bay of Biscay before the gale 
abated, and when we were able to look about us we found our 
immediate fleet of transports very much scattered ; then came 
firing of guns and making of signals, and well do I remember 
the Captain’s fine powerful word of command, “ Fire another 
gun in the waist.” 

At last, after passing Cape Finistere, we had fine weather, 
and I enjoyed the sensation of coming into a warmer climate. 
I think we reached the mouth of the Tagus in about three weeks 
from our departure from Spithead. How beautifyl the view of 
the coast was as we neared the mouth of the river, which, to 
my great disappointment, we did not enter immediately, but for 
some reason I did not understand, stood out to sea all night, 
and so far that we were nearly out of sight of land in the 
morning. 

About the middle of the next day, a Portugese pilot came on 
board and took us in, the transports following. 

How delighted I was with the magnificent scene, Fort Bugio 
on our right commanding the entrance of the river, and after- 
wards the Castle of Belem on our left higher up. The extra- 
ordinary number of windmills on the bank of the river gave it 
& most picturesque look. ee. 

We, the passengers, generals, and staff (my young self con- 
sidered as an aide-de-camp), went on shore as soon as the frigate 
came to her moorings, and thus ended my first voyage. 

Sir Charles, the General, was billeted in a fine house in the 
Rua Formosa, in which street there was a fine fountain, round 
which there were swarms of beggars all day basking in the sun, 
with their heads in cach other laps, and occupying themselves 
in a very friendly manner in getting rid of an overstock of 
certain insects, reminds me of the mosquitos who bit my face 
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so terribly the first night I slept there, that I hardly knew my- 
self when I looked in the glass next morning on waking. My 
bed, which was without’ curtains, was placed in an alcove, which 
on examining appeared to be the rendezvous of the whole house- 
hold of these torments; so, knowing nothing of mosquito cur- 
tains in those days, as soon as I went out in the morning I went 
into a shop and purchased a piece of gauze, which I tied over 
my face like a mask when I went to bed, and which protected 
me a good deal. : 

Sir Charles’s horses and my dear pony were landed in good 
health and free from blemish, and as soon as the latter was well 
cleaned I unpacked my new saddle and bridle, and went out 
alone for a ride in the town, some of the streets of which were so 
steep that it was quite a scramble to get up to the top of them. 
I generally rode with Sir Charles every day into the country, 
which was very beautiful. We dined out a great deal, sometimes 
with Marshal Beresford, sometimes with Mr. Stuart, our Minister, 
and also with General Leith, who was in Lisbon at the time, 
now and then at the house of some English merchant, all of 
whom gave sumptuous dinners, which they could well do, for the 
market of Lisbon was splendid, abounding in game, the most 
beautiful fish and gorgeous fruits of all kinds, and everything 
very cheap. 

The duties I had to perform were to make out the ration 
returns and to see that the stud was well looked after. In 
addition to our horses we had to suit ourselves with mules for 
carrying our baggage. Some of these animals fought with each 
other like devils, and as our stable was immediately under our 
dining room, we heard all the kicking and screeching quite - 
plain; but one of the brutes, a very handsome one, was more 
savage than all the rest, and roared like a tiger when in a rage. 
He had very large brilliant eyes, which he rolled about awfully, . 
on which account the Batmen who served us as grooms called 
him “ Chainey eyes” (China eyes). 

Of course I saw the churches, convents, opera house, and 
theatres of different classes, all of which I admired very much ; 
but I don’t think I liked anything so much as the gardens of 
some of the convents at Buenos Ayres (the upper part of Lisbon); 
they were beautiful in themselves, added to which they all com- 
manded splendid views of the Tagus. | 

The beautiful climate added a charm to my feelings which 


I cannot describe, and this I felt most particularly during a ride 
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to Cintra on Christmas day. We rode over to this Paradise 
accompanied by two military friends of Sir Charles's, and dined 
and slept at a nice little inn kept by an Irish woman (I think 
her name was Carey), who gave us an excellent English dinner, 
comprising roast beef and plum pudding. We were all very 
merry, the Ensign as well as the General, and slept like tops, in 
the nicest beds I ever saw, all in the neatest English style. 

It was a charming excursion not to be forgotten. At this 
time my uncle and myself began to know each other, and he 
was always very kind to me, introducing me to all the people of 
rank and inflnence whom he knew, and this served me in good 
stead in after times. 


CHAPTER III. 


OUR MARCH FOR THE FRONT. 


Soon after this merry Christmas, having completed our outfit 
of baggage animals, we started for Moimenta-de-Beira, in the 
north of Portugal, where Sir Charles was to take command of a 
brigade in the 3rd Division, having Sir Thomas Picton for his 
chief. 

We had a strong baggage guard, commanded by a Sergeant 
and composed of men going up to join their regiments in the 
north, with three or four of their wives. 

On first arriving at Lisbon a man of my regiment (the 2nd 
Queen’s) was given over to me as a servant from the Depot at 
Belem, and a very good man he was. He had charge of my 
two mules and baggage; and marched with the guard. 

Our route lay by Santarem, Thomar, Leiria, Pombal, Condeixa, 
Coimbra, and Viseu. o. 8 

I think it was on the third or fourth day’s march that I had 
my first opportunity of beholding the terrible results of war. 
For several miles both sides of the road were fringed with the 
bleached skeletons of mules, oxen, horses, and asses that had 
died with fatigue during Massena’s retreat from before the Lines, 
of Torres Vedras. | 

The villages which we passed through had all been burnt by 
the French in their usual cruel way of making war, and still 
remained so; most of the houses without roofs or doors or 
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windows. A few poor miserable creatures came out from them 
asking charity of us. It was indeed a sad sight. 

We were fortunate in having very fine weather, and I enjoyed . 
the march very much. We allowed the baggage to start much 
earlier than ourselves, so that it arrived at our halting place 
sometimes before and generally very soon after us. 

On halting one day at a miserable Posada we found it occu- 
pied by no less a personage than the Colonel of my own regi- 
ment (Kingsbury), with the colors and staff of the Corps, sent 
home to recruit ; three companies being left to form the 2nd 
Provisional Battalion, with like numbers from the 53rd. Of 
course they had taken possession of every room in the miserable 
hovel, but Colonel Kingsbury and Sir Charles were old 
acquaintances, and by doubling up and some of them sitting up 
drinking all night, we got room ‘to lay down our mattresses ; 
but I hardly knew how I got into my bed, having drank after a 
very good dinner more wine than I ever had done in my life 
before. 

The Colonel and my brother officers were all in high spirits, 
being on their way home, and the General being a very convival 
man himself, we “ kept it up” as the saying is. 

I think it must have been two days after this, that having per- 
formed half our day’s march from Leiria, a Spaniard, who was 
trudging along the road towards Lisbon, came up to the General 
and told him that further on he had heard great shrieking from 
a woman whom he believed was English. He said she was all 
alone a little way off the road, but that he was afraid to go near 
her as being a foreigner himself he was liable to be suspected of 
having done her some injury. I immediately asked Sir Charles 
if I could go to her assistance, and upon receiving an answer in 
the affirmative I cantered off the road into the forest of olive 
trees which bounded it on each side, and soon came up to the 
poor woman, who was lying on the ground groaning very much, 
poor thing. On my asking what was the matter with her, she 
said she was in labour, and that none of the cruel women who were 
with the baggage guard would remain with her. She was one of 
the soldiers’ wives going up the country to join her husband. 
There was no human creature near her or even in sight that I 
could perceive, so telling her not to be frightened for that I would 
bring her assistance, I cantered off along the road till I overtook 
the General, to whom I stated the case, and asked if I had not 
better go back and stay with the poor creature until assistance 
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could be sent to her, as otherwise she might be devoured by 
wolves when night set in. He assented, and I returned to the 
unfortunate sufferer. - 

There was still no person in sight, so I told her I would ride 
a little way into the wood in search of some cottage or inhabi- 
tants, which I did, and soon found an old woman, who was 
fortunately walking towards the high road. 

I could not at that time speak a word of Portuguese, but 
taking a piece of money out of my purse I showed it to her and 
made signs to her to come with me, which she did most willingly. 
As soon as she saw my poor protégée she understood what was 
the matter, and sceing that she was a good kind creature, I 
mentioned the name of the town we were to halt at (Pombal), 
and I made her signs that she was to come on there with her 
patient, and that on their arrival there she would have more 
money. 

The soldier's wife was very grateful to me, and said she was 
not afraid to trust herself with the old Portuguese; so, seeing 
that the little affair was quite understood between the ladies, I 
galloped away, and overtook my chief just as he was entering 
Pombal. After hearing what I had done he said, “ Well, 
Frederick, you have acted the part of the good Samaritan, and I 
congratulate you on your success.” Only fancy the next morn- 
ing just as we were about to mount our horses to pursue our 
march, to my great astonishment I saw the soldier's wife enter 
the town with a fine baby in her arms, and escorted by the old 
woman. 

This fine strong creature had walked six or seven miles., Sir 
Charles gave the old woman a handsome present, and our coun- 
trywoman told us that after having given birth to her child the 
woman went into the wood and brought out two more women, 
who took her to a hut, gave her some food, and made her very 
comfortable for the night. Sir Gharles made arrangements for 
the support of the poor woman in Pombal until a detachment of 
troops should arrive with which she might proceed up country. 

Pombal was a very picturesque little town, with the ruins of a 
fine old castle in it. The country, which had been ugly before, 
now became very beautiful, notwithstanding the ruin of all the 
villages by the crael French. 

Condexia, our next day’s march, was beautifully situated, and 
not so much injured as the other places we had passed through, 
so that we had comfortable quarters there for the night. 
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Our next day's march was to Coimbra, a very fine town on 
the Mondego river, and the view we had of it on our approach 
was very grand and beautiful. We were quartered in a very fine . 
house, the proprietor of which gave us a very handsome dinner, 
the most remarkable thing of which was that it was served on a 
complete set of old china of the dragon pattern...-I believe our 
host was, or had been, a merchant at the Portuguese settlement 
of Macao in China. Finding ourselves in such good quarters we 
halted there for a day or two to rest ourselves and our cattle. 

We made the rest of our march to Moimenta-de-Beira, without 
any event except that of falling in with the 16th Light Dragoons, 
commanded by Colonel Anson, whose mess we dined at. I 
think it was at Viseu, but it was sixty years ago, and I am not 
quite sure that my memory is correct as to the place. 

I must not forget to mention that after quitting Coimbra we 
halted one night at a wonderful old monastery on the mountains 
of Busaco. The monks were all of the order of La Trappe, 
and moved about in solemn silence. They were very unwilling 
to allow the women of our baggage guard to come within their 
walls, but Sir Charles insisted on it, so in they came. After our 
dinner a lay servant brought us in a present of fruit for our 
dessert. 

The mountain on which this monastery is built is perfectly 
barren and all rock, but within the walls there were some fine 
old trees, cedars in particular, 

We arrived at Sir Charles’s quarters in Moimenta-de-Beira in 
the last week of January, 1813, after a very pleasant march from 
Lisbon, during which the General and I were the greatest 
friends, and I am happy to say that this friendship lasted during 
the whole of his life. 

During our long journey we saw a variety of country,’sorhe 
fertile, and some all rock, heath, and gum-sistus, and it seemed 
to me the most delightful country in the world. It was, how- 
ever, much colder at Moimenta-de-Beira than at Lisbon, and 
there was sometimes a little snow on the ground, 

I stayed about ten days at Moimenta-de-Beira, during which 
time the General ordered the Commissary of the 3rd Division to 
serve me out a fine bell tent, which was about a load for one of 
my mules, which were of a small breed. 

They, as well as my dear pony, arrived at the end of our 
march in perfect health and without a blemish. 

I feel that I ought to describe my dear little charger who 
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carried me through the whole of the campaign of 1813 from 
Lisbon to Bordeaux. 

He was 14 hands high, of a bright bay, with black legs; a 
brown muzzle and a white star in his forehead ; his ears were 
small, and he had a fine large intelligent-black eye, showing the 
sweetest of tempers; his little head was well set on a fine 
arching neck; he had a fine broad chest, and shoulders lying 
well back ; he was well ribbed up, and was strong across the 
loins ; his legs were as clean as a colt’s, and he was perfect in all 
his paces ; he was just six years old, and was in fact an epitome 
of a fine English hunter. His name was Jack. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I JOIN MY REGIMENT, “ THE QUEEN’S.” 


One fine morning after breakfast I moved out of the General’s 
quarters, my faithful servant Donaldson driving my mules before 
him well loaded with my tent and baggage covered with strong 
painted cloths, myself mounted on Jack bringing up the rear. 

I had a nice little valise buckled on behind my saddle con- 
taining dressing things and a few shirts and socks, and over the 
pummell was strapped a fine large blue cloak, rolled up by 
Donaldson in first-rate style. Under my saddle was a blanket 
folded square, the surcingle belonging to which went over my 
saddle, and under my bridle was a strong leather headstall with 
a chain, one end of which was attached to the front of it. 

The weather, which was fine when we started, became very 
gloomy about noon, and it began to snow. We could see a 
village on the top of a mountain some miles in advance, through 
which we had to pass before we could reach our quarters and the 
ground all round it was covered with snow. I can’t remember 
the name of this place, had I a good map of Portugal (which I 
have not) I could name it at once. 

I remained with my baggage until the sun was getting low, 
and I saw that I was not likely to reach my quarters by night- 
fall if I did not move on a great deal faster than my mules, so 
telling Donaldson to take good care of everything I trotted on 
at a good pace. 

Having arrived at the before-mentioned village I enquired as 
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well as I could how far it was to Rainhadas; I was told by an 
intelligent looking man that it was “ Una legua boa,” which I 
easily understood to mean a good league. He showed me also , 
about where it lay, but’it was concealed by the mountainous 
country between us. These mountains were not very lofty, but 
were very rough to travel over, being very rocky, as was indeed 
all the country about them. 

The man saw I belonged to the regiment at Rainhadas and 
looked pleased and good humoured indeed. I liked the peasantry 
of Portugal very much. They werea mild gentle people and very 
respectful to their superiors, 

After getting this information I resumed my march, but as 
soon as it began to get dark I lost my way in the rocks and 
found myself in small enclosures fenced in by low walls of loose 
stone. The pony jumped and scfambled over these very well, 
but I became more and more bewildered, and there was not a 
habitation to be seen anywhere until it became night; fortunately 
it was star light, which saved me from getting a fall, pony and 
all, over some wall. 

After wandering about a long time, steefing as well as I could 
remember in the line of country in which my quarters lay, I 
came to a rapid stream flowing through a rocky bed, and some 
way up it on the other side I spied a mill. 

From the nature of the stream I thought it could not be deep, 
so walking little Jack quietly into it he floundered across amongst 
the rocks, giving mea good splashing. We soon reached the 
mill, when I dismounted,'and knocked and knocked at the door. 
I got no answer to my summons although I knew it was occupied 
from having seen a light in the window before I crossed the stream. 
Supposing that the miller took me for a robber, I called out in 
what I thought might answer for Portuguese “Non somo ladron.” 
Notwithstanding this well-meant assurance of mine I got no 
answer, so after getting into a bit of a passion, and giving some 
pretty hearty kicks at the door, I re-crossed the stream, and after 
wandering about some time I thought I saw a hut at a distance. 
I made for it, but found it to be a miserable hovel without a door; 
however as there was no other shelter in sight, and as it was very 
cold, I thought I had better take my quarters up there for the 
night, so dismounting I looked in. 

It was so perfectly dark that I could see nothing, but I went 
in and felt all round the walls; there was a strong smell of goats, 
and I concluded that a flock of those animals was at times 
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sheltered there. So leading my pony in, I unstrapped my cloak, 
loosened his girths, and wrapping myself up lay down on the 
ground. - 

Both Jack and myself were very hungry, as we had had 
nothing to eat since breakfast at nine o’elock. 

Before I lay down I drew my sword, as I was not sure of 
having no visitors in the shape of robbers during the night. As 
I was rather tired I did get a little sleep by fits and starts, and 
when I woke I generally looked out at the door. It was a fine 
starlight night and everything was perfectly still all round me. 
On waking after another dose and going to the door I found 
that day was dawning, and to my great delight heard the 
reveille of my regiment beating. 

I immediately led out my pony, mounted, and after a little 
time found the rocky tract called the road, 

The sound of the drums and fifes was a sufficient guide for 
me, and I reached Rainhadas just as the companies were 
marching off morning parade. This shows that my night’s 
lodging was several miles off, although from hearing the drums 
so plainly I thought I was close by. 

Having delivered a letter of introduction from my uncle to 
the commanding officer of the Queen’s, Brevet Major Scott, he 
most kindly took me to his quarters, gave me a good break- 
fast, and invited me to live with him, which I did during the 
next campaign when I was with the regiment. : 

Donaldson got into quarters with my baggage all safe about 
the middle of the day. As it was getting dusk when he arrived 
at the village on the mountain top before mentioned, he like a 
wise old soldier, halted there for the night, and was’ kindly 
treated by the natives. 

On the morning parade of the day after my arrival I was 
ordered to inspect my company, and as no cadet from either of 
our military colleges had ever joined the Queen’s, some curiosity 
was shown as to the manner in which I should do the duty, 
which the lookers on saw I perfectly understood, and after 
parade the commanding officer said “Well, Mr. Frankland, I 
see that no drill sergeant will be required for you.” 

Rainhadas was a most miserable village, and although the 
French had never been there the country was so bare of animal 
food that the officers found it impossible to keep up a mess, so 
we all lived in our own quarters as well as we could, principally 
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on our ration beef which was miserably thin, with now and 
then a fowl. 

I lived with my friend Major Scott. 

However, as we could not all meet to eat, we met to drink 
every evening. One of the captains who lived in a sort of barn 
was so kind as to allow us to assemble in his quarter. He had 
pitched his own tent in his room, under which he had his bed ; 
he had knocked off a corner of his roof to serve for a chimney, 
and under this aperture in a corner of the room he had laid a 
few slab stones which served as a hearth, on which was made a 
capital fire, round which we sat, eight or ten of us, and drank 
Oporto wine out of a pig’s skin, until “all was blue,” as the saying 
is, singing songs and making ourselves as merry as we could. 

We were all called upon to contribute in turn; when it came 
to me I started with a fine old drinking song of Dibden’s, which 
my father taught me when a boy, and I started at once with 

‘* A plague on those musty old lubbers, 
Who told us to fast and to think ; 


And patient fall in with life's troubles, 
With nothing but water to drink.” 


I was however so overcome by the Vino d’Oporto that I for- 
got all the rest of it and was obliged to give it up. I was how- 
ever much cheered and encouraged to go on, but it was of no 
use, for I was half roasted by the great fire as well as completely 
muzzy with the wine. 

I was glad when an order came early in the spring for the 
battalion to move up closer to the Spanish frontier as I was 
heartily sick of Rainhadas, but it happened unfortunately that I 
was seized with a violent bowel attack on the first morning of 
our march, and had it not been for my dear pony, I must have 
been left behind; and it will be scen in these memoirs, that my 
health was so delicate that I must have given up campaigning, 
and have been sent home as unfit for duty, had I been obliged 
to march on foot. 

We had very fine weather, the trees were coming into leaf, 
and as we passed through some beautiful country, (after curing 
myself of my complaint by living for a day or two on plain 
boiled rice with brandy and sugar), I enjoyed the march very 
much. I was much pleased with the sight of great numbers of 
that beautiful bird called the hoopoo. 

I can’t remember at this distance of time how many days we 
were on the march, but when we arrived at our new quarters, 
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Almafalla, we found that the village was very superior to Rain- 
hadas. Itwas situated ina fair open country of extensive heaths, 
with here and there picturesque masses of rock growing out of 
them, some looking like little castles, and now and then could 
be seen a few acres of arable land. In the village there were a 
few shops where daccalao (salt cod) and groceries could be 
purchased, 

We had just entered the month of March, and the sun was be- 
coming comfortably warm, so that riding and walking were very 
pleasant. 

Our drinking mess was not carried on at Almafalla, which I 
was glad of, for itt did me no good, and Major Scott and myself 
passed our evenings very pleasantly together in a quiet way. 

On our march up, the Major purchased two brace of fine grey- 
hounds, and as the country about us was full of hares, and so 
open, he and I used to have capital sport; he never asked any 
one else to join us, so we had it all to ourselves. As he rode a 
great tall mule instead of a horse, he could not keep near the 
greyhounds himself, and when he was afraid of their chopping a 
hare he used to shout out to me “ride mun ride” in a rich Irish 
tone, spurring his old mule like fun! 

We had such sport and killed so many, that we lived princi- 
pally on jugged hare, which his servant cooked uncommonly 
well. 

We had not been quite a month at Almafalla, when I was 
seized with an intermittent fever, accompanied by rheumatism. 
I always believe that my friend the Major informed my uncle of 
this, as he sent me a kind invitation to go to him at Moimenta- 
de-Beira, to be taken care of, and a sergeant was told off to ac- 
company me on the march, my servant Donaldson having charge 
of my baggage. 

I had to take to my bed whey I arrived at Sir Charles Col- 
ville’s quarters, and was put under the care of a staff surgeon. I 
got up after a couple of days’ confinement. I got rid of the 
fever, but a most painful rheumatism had fixed itself in my left 
knee, besides which I had a severe pain in my left side, oc- 
casioned by an inflammation in the spleen. 

My good uncle was very kind to me, and notwithstanding the 
blister on my side, and the acute pain in my knee, I used to like 
riding out with him very much, when he went to inspect the 
different regiments of his brigade in the 3rd division, which was 
commanded by Licutenant-Gencral Sir Thomas Picton. At this 
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time I made acquaintance with a gallant young fellow Lieu- 
tenant Jankson, of the 83rd; he had some fortune indepen- . 
dent of his pay, and kept a couple of good horses, this together 
with his soldierlike. qualities made him eligible as an orderly 
officer, and Sir Charles had him attached to his staff, making 
him after a few months trial his aide-de-camp, which situation 
he held for many years after the end of the Peninsular War, 
in India, and afterwards in the Mauritius. I had an opportunity 
also of making the acquaintance of Sir Thomas Picton, and 
some other General officers, from whom I received acts of kind- 
ness on future occasions when away from my uncle. 


CHAPTER V. 


OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1813. 


The spring was now coming on, and Lord Wellington was 
thinking of opening the campaign of 1813; so the different 
divisions of the army received orders to approach the Spanish 
frontier, and about the middle of May the 3rd Division passed 
the Douro, between Lamego and Castello-de-Alva, in large flat- 
bottomed boats, and our march was directed to the Esla river, 
the other side of which we expected to meet the enemy. I 
continued to suffer terribly from rheumatism in my left knee. 
During the number of hours I was on horseback every day a 
great swelling always took place, and after being lifted out of 
my saddle and seated on the ground I had to straighten my leg 
before I could stand, in doing which I suffered the greatést 
agony. 

I managed to hold on until we were within one march of the 
Esla, when my sufferings became so severe that on one occasion 
while at dinner I was obliged to get up and leave the table, Sir 
Charles then said “ Frederick, you are too ill to go any further ; 
Burmester (who was our Staff Assistant Surgeon) is going to 
the rear with sick, and I must put you under hiscare.” I pleaded 
hard to be allowed to cross the Esla with him, but it was of no 
use, so I had to go back to Miranda-del-Doura, where an hospital 
was established. | | 

I think I must have remained there about three weeks, during 
which time my friend Burmester completely cured me of the 
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rheumatism, but I was still suffering from that horrid complaint 
dysentery, and a medical board which he assembled on my. case, 
recommended that I should return home, my health being too 
delicate for campaigning. 

I told Burmester that I would try sind hold on a little longer, 
remarking at the same time that my uncle had placed me under 
his care, and as he, Burmester, was ordered to the front to join 
his division, I should like to accompany him, which he was kind 
enough to consent to. 

He was an old soldier, and a very jolly good humoured fellow 
of 36 years of age. 

We had a tremendous long march before us, but there were 
no troops in front of us, so we had good billets wherever we 
halted, and found no scarcity of provisions. We passed through 
some splendid towns—Palencia, Burgos, Zamora, and a smaller 
one Toro, 

The plains we travelled over were so flat in Castille and Leon 
that on starting in the morning we could see the steeples of the 
place which was to be the end of our day’s march. For miles 
and miles some of these plains were covered with fine crops of 
wheat, while others grew nothing but the plant. gum-sistus. 
There was not a tree or a hedge to be seen anywhere, except in 
the gardens near the towns, and this accounted for a fact which 
appeared to me strange at the time, viz., that the peasantry and 
farmers had no other fuel to cook by than chopped straw and 
dried cow dung. 

These marches were very hot and fatiguing to me, for although 
I had thrown off the rheumatism the other complaint weakened 
me much; nevertheless I continued to get on with the good 
doctor until we joined the army, as will be seen. 

We found ourselves on the field of battle of Vittoria two 
days after it occurred, and: as hundreds of corpses remained 
unburied it can easily be imagined how shocked and disgusted 
I was at the sight of them and the dead horses. I had seen 
some wounded Hussars at the hospital at Toro, round which I 
went with the doctor ; and the removal of bandages and dressing 
of their wounds made me so sick that I was obliged to go out 
into the open air; but this was nothing compared with the 
sight of the blood-stained ground of the field of battle. 

We passed through it into the city of Vittoria, and here I 
parted with my friend Burmester. I reported myself to the 
Commandant, Major Barton, of the 7th Fusiliers, who gave me 
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a billet for the night, and ordered me to take charge of a number 
of stragglers, and take them up to our division, which was the 
4th. These fellows gave me a great deal of trouble on the 
march, but I managed to get them all up to Pampeluna, which 
fortress the division was blockading, and here I rejoined the 
Queen’s still very ill with the horrible dysentery. 

After a few days we were relieved by a corps of Spaniards, 
and the British troops moved on into the passes of the Pyrenees. 

The few days’ duty in the blockade, which I strove to get 
through, had quite prostrated me again, and when the regiment 
moved on to the front I was left with other sick in a village 
close by on a height. 

I had a good deal of fever on me as well as dysentery, but I 
was placed in a decent house, and was thinking I should be 
very comfortable there until I got better. I was, however, only 
allowed one single night’s repose, for next day a Spanish officer 
came and told me I must turn out as the house was wanted for 
some of the staff of Don Carlos de Espana, who was coming up 
to command the blockade, so I was obliged to get out of my 
bed and move into a farm house close by, where I took possession 
of the hay loft for my quarter, and was thankful to be left there 
in quiet. 

As I had my own bedding under me I was as comfortable as 
my illness would allow me to be. 

Before I had been very long in my new quarters I heard from 
my servant Donaldson that one of the head-quarter staff of our 
division was lying in the same house with me, ill of the fever 
and ague ; he was our Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General 
and a very nice fellow, a Captain Dumaresque. I did not see 
him for a day or two, and then he came and informed me that 
our division had been attacked in the Pyrenees, and that he was 
going up to the front immediately. 

The weather was tremendously hot at this time (the month of 
July), and being immediately under the roof of my cock loft, I 
was in a terrible stew all day ; however, finding myself a little 
better, I determined I would go to the front also, so I ordered 
Donaldson to pack my baggage, and next day, the 26th, I 
mounted little Jack, and, keeping out of reach of the guns of 
Pampeluna, I got on to the road that led by Zubiri into the pass 
of St. Jean-de-Pied-de-Port, by Rancesvalles. 

Towards evening I met, every now and then, wounded men 
coming to the rear. They all said there had been some hard 
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fighting, and that the division was retreating. Soon after re- 
ceiving this information I met the Paymaster of our battalion. 
! asked him how soon was I likely to fall in with it. “His 
answer was that the division was in full retreat; and he advised 
me on no account to go any further, for said he, “ You will most 
likely lose your way, and perhaps be taken prisoner, and so take 
iny advice and come back with me.” As he was an old soldier, 
although a non-combatant, I thought I had better follow his 
example, and accordingly commenced my retreat also and rode 
by his side. Just as it was getting dusk he caught sight of a 
fine large farm-house on the side of the road, about half a mile 
off, and he said, “ Frankland, I think we can make ourselves 
very comfortable for the night there ;” so we moved off the 
road and ascended the mountain. 

As we approached the farm, we could see the people loading 
their mules with their bedding and other household goods, with 
the greatest haste. They had evidently heard-that we were 
retreating and the French coming on. This hasty proceeding 
of the farmer’s family did not meet the wishes of my friend, 
who seemed to have an cye for one of the good soft beds to 
pass the night on himself; so, being a canny Scot, he endeavoured 
to persuade the people that they were in no danger, and that the 
French would never get so far. I must own I thought this 
rather too bad of him. However, the people would not listen 
to him, but cut away as fast as they could higher up the moun- 
tain, leaving us the empty house for our night’s accommodation, 
and very comfortable it was. 

At day break on the 27th we resumed our march and soon 
found ourselves crowded up with all the baggage of the division, 
and I found a brother officer of the Queen's in command of the 
Baggage Guard. I then joined him, and encamped at night 
with the baggage. aig 

On the morning of the 28th the baggage resumed its retreat, 
and we were just passing by Pampeluna, when I heard that the 
division had halted and was in position ; so leaving Donaldson 
and my mules with the baggage guard, I turned about and 
rode back as fast as I could go. 


(To be continued.) 











REMINISCENCES OF GIBRALTAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


HAVING lived formerly for many years on the dear “old rock” 
—that most jolly of all colonial stations to which we of the 
army are sent, I have thought it might afford a little amusement, 
if not instruction, to a general reader, if I were to relate some 
few facts connected with this grand old fortress. To begin then: 
in 1845 I left the Southampton waters in the P. & O. Steamer 
Ripon bound for Gibraltar. We had a splendid passage, and on 
the evening of the sixth day after passing Tarifa came in sight 
of Gibraltar. How well do I remember my delight when, as 
leaning over the bulwarks with one of my compagnons de voyage, 
the ancient city and fortress came in view as we rounded the 
cape. Nothing can surpass the extraordinary wildness and 
magnificence of the scene which then burst upon our sight; of 
the vast chain of the snowy Alpujarras, and of the. Sierra 
Morena, which terminates only at the west coast of the Bay of 
Gibraltar. Aye; there stands the famous promontory; rising 
majestically from the bosom of the sea, blue as any turquoise. 
Well has the outline of the “old rock” been likened to the figure 
of a monstrous “lion couchant” such as heralds delight to em- 
blazon. 

Dimly we can see this “king of the forest” reposing; yet 
still narrowly watching after the interests of “ Britannia,” his 
royal mistress, as he sits dozing, and sleepily closing his eyes in 
the evening sun, at the entrance of the Mediterranean. 

On our left as we enter this noble bay, second only to that 
of Naples, we see the far-famed town (in ancient days) of 
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Algesiras, as it stands just opposite the rock, and distant from 
it across the bay about five miles and a-half. This town was 
built in 714 by the Saracens, and is well known as the place 
where those invaders landed when they so rapidly overturned 
the kingdom of Rhoderic, the last of the Goths. The town 
fell into ruins when the Moors took possession of Gibraltar, and 
remained so until the beginning of the 18th century, when the 
Spanish Government re-peopled and secured it by building a 
few batteries and sending cruisers to look after their interests in 
that quarter. And now, in consequence of its great trade with 
Gibraltar, it is a town of some wealth, The lands all round it 
are fertile and much cultivated, and it was a very pretty object 
that March evening as we steamed past it. 

Its closely-crowded houses appeared to be of all colours, pink, 
yellow, green, and grey, with here and there‘a purely white one, 
with its red tiles clearly defined in the evening sun, which makes 
the windows twinkle and glisten as much nearly as do the eyes 
of the pretty senoritas, who sit behind the bright green Venetian 
blinds of some of these houses, some playing their guitars and 
castanets while others sit by and flirt their fans in time with 
the tunes and encore them, with merry laughter. No one can 
forget the magnificent view of Algesiras from the rock, with its 
background of the Sierras as they lift their heads, varying 
their shapes and hues so often in the changing lights of evening 
that it is seldom they look two hours alike, and the view of the 
coast of Africa and of the Straits on whose waters we were now 
floating. 

The sea that evening was of a most lovely blue, and just 
slightly rippled by the cool westerly breeze, And this is the 
pleasantest time of the year at Gibraltar, my fellow-passenger 
informs me, as he continues kindly to tell me the names of all 
the places we are apprdachihg, with their histories, Everything 
looked animated, and wore a fresh and green appearance, 
for Nature had just clothed the old Rock in a new Spring 
garment; and the sun was still a welcome guest after the late 
rains and equinoctial gales, accompanied by sharp March winds 
and “ Levanters ;” and now we can see the whole compass of 
the Bay formed by the headlands of “Cabrita Point,” a bold 
rocky promontory, where stands a battery en dardet, and a watch 
tower; and by “Europa Point,” on which is erected a fine 
Lighthouse, which has saved many a brave seaman from 


















being dashed on the rocks below, and finding a watery grave, a 
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in a place where there is no bottom to be found by the 
soundings, 

In a few minutes more we are off the mouths of the rivers 
Palmones and Gandaranque, which run down from amongst the 
streams in the “Sierra Ronda.” The former is the broader and 
deeper of the two; and years ago a dear friend of mine was 
drowned while fording it after heavy rains. Here is the grand 
retreat of the smugglers on dark nights. Next we sce the little 
mountain villages of Ganein and Casteilar, celebrated for deeds 
of blood committed by brigands and desperadoes a few years 
since, as the many little roadside + can testify. 

Lower down we see the town of St. Roque with the descent 
into the Lines, “Los Varrios” “El Campomento” and other 
little villages. As I gazed on these scenes with intense pleasure, 
I thought how lucky I was in having as a companion such a 
pleasant person as Mr. C——, one who was intimately ac- 
quainted with that (to me) unknown part of the globe; one 
thoroughly familiar with the /oca/e, its charms, and likewise 
with all its drawbacks. With what interest did I listen to the 
account of the place. And as he had much knowledge of life 
and character, he was able to fill up the picture he had sketched 
for me, with people then living on the spot; giving me a lively 
description of them, and of their individual peculiarities, of 
course offering me the while introductions to his “clique,” 
which he said was the best on the Rock; naturally. “Ce/a va 
sans dire.” The Ripon was by this time close to her moorings 
in the Bay. 

At the Signal Station, whence on a serene and clear day the 
Guard have an unbounded view of the Mediterranean, and can 
just observe a part of the Atlantic Ocean over the Spanish 
Mountains, was displayed the Signal for the English Packet, 
viz.,“ The Black Ball on the W. Yardarm with a white and red 
chequered Flag” (the Packet Flag, as it is called). And the in- 
habitants of the Rock were anxiously watching our approach, 
for we were bringing, I suppose, news, either good, bad, or in- 
different, to almost every'second English person in the fortress. 
And now the smallest detail on shore stands out in strong relief; 
for sunset is near, and the shadows lengthen considerably. We 
hear the strains of a Military Band, as some Regiment is re- 
turning from a “ field day” on the Neutral Ground ; we even can 
discern the red-coated Britons and their flashing arms as they 
pace up and down on the Batteries of “Montague Bastion,” 
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and of the “Line Wall.” Proudly and defiantly floats out 
the well blended “Union Jack” of Old England, from the 
“Montagu Curtain,” ever a blessed sight, and “good for sore 

es. 
Tie town we perceive to be built at the foot of the North- 
west face of the hill; and to be irregularly fortified. The com- 
munication with it from the isthmus is by a narrow causeway, 
serving as a dam, and called “The Inundation,” which is de- 
fended by a curtain and two bastions mounting twenty-six 
pieces of the heaviest cannon; a dry ditch-covered way, and 
glacis well mined. These, with the causeway, are well flanked 
by the King’s, Queen’s, and Prince’s Lines; and the galleries, 
works cut into the solid rock, and scarped with immense labour 
and danger to the convicts, whose energies are all directed to 
the strengthening of the works. Above these lines are the 
batteries at Willis’s, and many others, which crown the summit 
of Calpe with mortars and guns of all sorts and sizes; the lowest 
Battery being placed upwards of four hundred feet above the 
Neutral Ground, and mounting between fifty or sixty pieces of 
heavy ordnance, which completely command the sandy isthmus 
below. We must not forget that fine battery, the “ Devil's 
Tongue” or “Bocca de Fuega,” the “Mouth of Fire,” as the 
Spaniards called it, when it so annoyed them during the seige. 
And whilst we gaze, enraptured with the scene, and take note 
of the mast-like aloes, now just bursting into flower with their 
dark brown seed-pods and spikes of yellow blossoms; and 
wonder to behold so much foliage and so many flowering 
shrubs on a rock we had been taught to think from infancy as 
“bare as the back of one’s hand” and barren as a wilderness. 
The Pratigue boat comes on board, this delays us much ; but at 
last we are allowed to land, After a somewhat tedious voyage 
in a sailing “shore boat” we stand on the quay at Landport 
Gate, and passing through the fine markets, soon reach the 
“ Club-house Hotel.” As I before said we were more and more 
astonished as we proceeded to behold how much verdure clad 
the face of the Rock; from the sea, it appears very bare, 
but sow we perceive that the hill is covered with palmettos. 

The Rock of Gibraltar as we approach it from the sea has a 
most barren appearance ; but cre we cast anchor in its lovely 
bay, we perceive that the face of the hill is covered with pal- 


mettos, gorse, and many other flowing flowering shrubs, to say 
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nothing of large bushes of red geraniums (such as we only see 
in England as bedding-out plants), the “ peacock-eye” geranium, 
with Barbadoes: aloes, and prickly pears, whilst among the 
interstices of the rock may be found singularly sweet jonquils, 
fragrant herbs, periwinkles, and mesembryanthemums of many 
colours. These plants afford nourishment to herds of goats 
that browse all over the rock and supply the garrison with milk, 
Gibraltar indeed abounds with many interesting subjects for 
study, amongst which may be named the ferns and flora of the 
Rock, there being no less than three hundred different herbs to 
be found on various parts of the hill. It is, therefore, an excel- 
lent field of amusement for the botanist. 

The climate is temperate and wholesome for most of the year ; 
but from May to the end of August the heat is semi-tropical, 
and everything parched up with perpetual serene blue sky; and 
were it not for the refreshing westerly breeze which generally 
springs up towards evening the place would be unbearable; but 
for those who can ride out into Spain in the early raorning 
before sunrise, and in the cool of the evenings, the summer 
season is not so bad as might be expected. Although there is 
some very cold weather in winter, it is not so excessive as in the 
neighbouring parts of the country, for notwithstanding that the 
tops of the surrounding “ Sierras” are covered with snow, and 
the cold blasts from them blow on our faces, snow rarely lies on 
the Rock, but ice is often found in the pools and cisterns, The 
first rains generally fall in September and October, and continue 
to refresh the ground until April; most tremendous thunder and 
dreadfully vivid lightning visit us in December; the former 
seems to shake the rock to its foundation, and the force and 
and nearness of the latter make one tremble for the safety of 
the many “powder” and “live-shell” magazines that abound 
amongst the batteries. 

The rain then pours down in torrents, and rushes down the 
gullies and ravines from the top of the Rock, choking up drains, 
bringing down stones and rubbish of all sorts, and sometimes 
damaging the works. But these storms are only of short dura- 
tion; the sky again clears, and the cheering sun dispels the 
horrors of the preceding night. 

The city of Gibraltar presents nothing interesting beyond its 
Situation and commercial position. The streets are constructed 
along the sides of the Rock, in parallel lines, up to the point 
where further building becomes impracticable. The “ Main 
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Street” contains the principal shops, and every inch of ground 
in it is devoted to commercial purposes, the smallest alley or 
corner being occupied by some itinerant Jew, of whose race 
there are a vast number in Gibraltar. The “South-port Gate” 
presents an old piece of sculpture with the arms,and supporters 
of Charles V., who built the fine old wall that -divides the 
north from the south district, and extends up to the very 
summit of the Rock, and is called to this day “Charles the Fifth’s 
Wall.” 

There is also a very interesting Moorish castle still remaining 
in the northern part of the town, now a civil prison ; and there 
are few prettier places to be found than “The Alameda,” or 
public garden, filled as it is with gay wildflowers and shrubs 
belonging to a semi-tropical climate, Actual living is cheap 
enough on the Rock, but articles of luxury and clothing are 
the reverse, and also of inferior quality, as being (they say) the 
damaged articles sent out from English shops when “selling off 
stock.” It is far better to get one’s friends at home to send out 
a box of wearing apparel, &c., once or twice a year, as there is 
no duty to pay on English goods. 

Gibraltar boasts of a splendid fish market; and many rare 
and almost unknown inhabitants of the great deep are displayed 
for sale, in the early cool mornings, on the salemen’s marble 
slabs. 

In times of peace large supplies of beef and meat of all sorts 
come over from Barbary, and are sold by Moors and Jews; 
whilst from Spain we get the whitest and sweetest pork I ever 
tasted, as the animals are fed mostly on milk, together with the 
sweet acorns produced by the Spanish oaks in the forests of 
Ronda. 

Gibraltar’s extreme length is only three miles and a half from 
north to south, by about three-fourths of a mile broad, and it 
has a circuit of about seven miles; at the “ Rock Gun” on the 
north it is one thousand three hundred and fifty feet high, one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-six feet high at the signal 
station in the centre, and one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
nine feet at “O'Hara's” Tower on the south, above “ Europa 
Point,” which is its highest elevation. Small as the place is, 
however, it contains about fifteen thousand souls exclusive of the 
troops stationed in the garrison, who muster some five thousand 
or six thousand more, The population of the town is of a 
very miscellaneous description, and people of every nation 
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under the sun almost, may be met with in its markets, on the 
Exchange Square, and on the quays. 

The variety of costume may be imagined, for we meet in 
these places turbaned Moors (who are amongst the cleanest and 
best behaved men on the Rock) ; Barbary Jews, in Fez caps, and 
fearfully dirty brown and black bernouses, with under garments 
of any sort, besides, dirty “ pyjamas” (or drawers): the hand- 
some and manly Spaniard in “majo” costume; the lively little 
Genoese fisherman in long red night cap ; then we stumble on a 
sharp-featured and elegant Greek in his native dress ; the sturdy 
beef-eating Englishman, together with his dark-looking sons, 
the fruit of his union with some pretty Spanish “ Hija de aqui ” 
(or daughter of this place). The reader may fancy the motley’ 
appearance of this assembly when it is enlivened by the presence 
of British soldiers, of every branch of the service almost, includ- 
ing generally, a regiment of kilted Highlanders, with their 
“tartan plaids and philibegs” who for many years have been 
styled “ Los Naguetes,” or “the Petticoaters,” by the “ Rock 
Scorpions,” as they in their gross ignorance imagine that the 
men of these regiments during the Peninsular War fled before 
the face of the enemy, and were condemned by their exasperated 
countrymen to wear petticoats ever after as a punishment for 
their cowardice; and, moreover, nothing anyone can say will 
root this absurd idea out of their heads. But notwithstanding 
this erroneous notion, “Los Naguetes” are always the prime 
favourites with the black-eyed damsels. of the place. We 
remember one Highland regiment in particular, which by some 
oversight had remained a year or so over its proper time on the . 
Rock, and whose departure caused the most heart-rending 
distress, when they did at last march off; for most of the men 
had taken unto themselves Spanish wives, and more than half . 
these poor girls, with their infants and sucklings, had to be left 
behind ; as according to the rules of the service, a certain 
number of women only can be allowed to accompany their 
husbands when they “get the route” and the regiment leaves 
the station. 

The Rock of Gibraltar towers abruptly from the narrow sandy 
isthmus, called the Neutral Ground, and which, indeed, connects . 
it with the continent of Spain. The eastern side, or back of the 
Rock, is almost inaccessible, and on the west is the singular cave 
called St. Michael's Cave, which is said to be 1,110 feet above 
the horizon, and was during the siege of Gibraltar the abode of 
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many of the natives, who fled here for shelter, on account of 
their houses in the town being entirely battered down about 
their ears by the fearful bombardment they sustained from the 
French and Spanish fleets and fire-ships. In these days, how- 
ever, it is often lit up with blue lights and torches for the enter- 
tainment of distinguished foreigners, or for picnic parties, at 
the expense of some one of the rich residents on the Rock 
perhaps, and a lovely sight this is. A military band plays a 
selection of music down in the “first hall” of the cave, whilst 
the guests flit about here and there on. the green short grass 
which grows on the plateau just outside the mouth of the cavern, 
in evident enjoyment of the lovely view all round. |The ladies, 
many of them young. and pretty, are dressed in cool muslins and 
becoming straw hats, and look like summer butterflies of every 
colour. The scene, as we look down into the deep cavern, is 
like one in fairy-land. At the bottom is stationed the band; 
their figures, and those of the ladies and gentlemen who stand q 
grouped around them, are rendered so small from the distance— 
or rather depth—of the cave, as to be hardly made out, while 
over their heads, perched on spire-like pinnacles composed of 
shining stalactites, sit men of the Royal Artillery holding high 
aloft blue lights and red torches. The glare from these is most 
refulgent, as if belonging to another world. After gazing on 
this picture for a little space, we turn ourselves round, while yet 
in the dark mouth of St. Michael's Cave, and behold in a blaze 
of sunshine the lovely hills which surround our Bay of Gibraltar. 
Its intensely blue waters are dotted all over with vessels, whose 
snow-like sails of lateen craft and diminished size causes them 
to look like white seagulls, just folding their wings as they settle 
down on the water, There are on the Rock many caves besides 
that of St. Michael, and amongst them may be named Beefsteak 
Cave, Poco-Roco, and Monkey’s Cave. During the siege all 
these caverns were inhabited ; and in that of St. Michael a body 
of the enemy were for some hours concealed, having scaled the 
back of the rock, but they were soon forced to surrender to a 
body of grenadiers who espied them. But now all these caves, 
the smaller ones at least, are fitted up as magazines, or are made 
into resevoirs to add to the supply of water, which is rather 
scant on the rock ; and, as may be supposed, the water which 
drops and trickles down from the roof and sides of these caverns 
is beautifully clear and of the coolest. The numbers of petrified 
bones which abound in the cavities of the Rock are worth 
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naming amongst the natural curiosities of Gibraltar. Years ago’ 
the perfect skeleton of a man was discovered imbedded in the 
rocks near Rosia Bay on the south, and bones of-large birds 
were also found, all petrifactions, of course, 

From the appearance of apes, of a species not known in 
Spain, amongst the precipices and in the caves of the Rock (for 
they breed in places inaccessible to man) and also of strange 
birds, it was conjectured from fabulous traditions that there 
existed some submarine communication between Europe and 
Africa ; and, indeed, it is pretty well ascertained at the present 
time that St. Michael’s Cave has some outlet into the open air, 
and there isa plan on foot for its being more fully explored 
than has hitherto been possible. The “Rock monkeys” as they 
are called, existed in considerable numbers when I lived at 
Gibraltar, and used to appear in large troups on the western 
face of the Rock, with their little ones on their backs in the 
most approved gipsy fashion. This generally happened when 
the wind blew cold from the eastern side, and made their haunts 
on that part of the hill too bleak for them, and they would come 
over on the western side to sun themselves, Many an hour I have 
spent in watching their antics through my telescope from the 
town below. These apes were, it is thought, originally brought 
over from Barbary by the Moors of Mons Abyla, as a similar 
species exists there, on which account it is generally called 
“Apes Hill” by the inhabitants of Gibraltar. Of late years, 
however, the monkeys have nearly all disappeared, a circum- 
stance much to be regretted, as the study of their habits and 
manners, as they leapt about from rock to rock, and bush to’ 
bush, feeding on the palmetto-fruit, carrying their babes in their 
arms the while, furnished an agreeable pastime for the military 
students of natural history during the time of their service in — 
the garrison. Excepting a few red-legged partridges, wood- 
cocks, teal, and snipe, which may be found in the neighbour- 
hood, there is very little game to be had. Eagles and vultures 
annually visit the Rock on their way to the interior of Spain, 
and breed in the craggy parts of the hill, and these, with hawks 
and kites, are often seen soaring round the summit, 

From a spot just above Town Range Barracks, called “ The 
Devil’s Gap,” a noble view is to be had of the town, harbour, 
and Alameda, with the Straits and African coast in the blue 
distance towards the south, while on the north we see the 
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Spanish town of St. Roque and the range of the snowy Alpu- 
jarras. 

The breadth of the straits is about eleven or twelve miles. 
As the Bay is subject to violent eddies of wind, or “ young 
tornadoes,” as they are called, which rush down the gullies of 
the Rock in a most sudden manner, without previous warning, 
the harbour is not a safe one by any means—witness the many 
ships which drag their anchors and come ashore all round the 
coast. Many a sad boat-accident has happened, too, during 
these whirlwinds. I need not here fully describe the upper 
and lower galleries, which are batteries cut into the solid rock 
itself, and extend more than half a mile round the head of the 
Rock at the north front. These excavations present a view in- 
side very similar to that of the main gun-deck of a first-rate 
liner, for the guns appear to gape out of the port-holes just in 
the same manner as they do on board a man-of-war ; and some- 
times, when the men are exercising these bif guns in a north 
wind, the galleries become so full of smoke that they can 
scarcely work the guns without being suffocated. This seldom 
happens, however, and the galleries did right good service 
during the great siege of Gibraltar, which lasted from 1779 
until 1783. 


CHAPTER II. 


My HOME AT GIBRALTAR. 


THE house we lived in at Gibraltar was situated on the “ South 
Parade.” Should the redder“have lived any time on the dear 
“old Rock,” he will remember this pretty sunny spot over- 
looking as it does the splendid New Mole, just now completed, 
and the fine “Convict Establishment,” which is surrounded by a 
pretty garden, and is down on the water’s edge, under the guns 
of the town, for greater security from treachery on part of the 
prisoners. On our extreme right we see “Stotherd’s clock- 
tower,” and the “South-shed guard-house,” both on the lower 
road leading down to the “South-post gate,” whilst on the left 
we see the coast of Africa and the Straits, covered with a fleet 
of merchant vessels passing out. Turning round, we see there 


is a pretty walk, and “ pas-de-sourris” inside the parapets lead- 
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ing up to “ Parson’s Green,” a name given to a “one-gun battery” 
on the top of a rocky eminence covered in the spring with the 
greenest grass, and purple and yellow crocuses, This battery 
overlooks Rosia Bay, which is deep enough for the largest man- 
of-war, and dangerous to swimmers from currents and “ devil- 
fish,” or “ suckers,” as we called them; and it also commands the 
Admiralty quay and victualling yard, and has a view of Rosia 
barracks and the Bishop of Gibraltar’s palace. The fortifications 
here gradually rise, zigzagging picturesquely along the edges of 
deep precipices and rocks, coloured most splendidly as they rise 
from the bosom of the white curling waves at their base, which 
moan and groan the livelong day, and ever and anon lash them- 
selves into fury as they think that the word of Him who said, 

“ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further,” prevents them from 
engulphing our poor little sea-girt fort, let them mount ever so 
high in their rage, and however much they may cover us with 
their spray. 

Still ascending by the “ pas-de-sourris,” we come to “camp- 
guard” and Buena Vista, so called from its magnificent view of 
the neighbouring kingdoms of Spain and Barbary. But although 
the Rock is here quite inaccessible, the line-wall continues, and 
a battery of several guns ex darbet, commands Rosia Bay and 
the New Mole and its shipping. We then descend through 
“Europa Pass gate,” which looks like an old fort ; and descend 
by the “ Devil’s Bowling-green ” to Little Bay ; and the “ Europa 
mess-house.” If not by this time sorely fatigued with our walk, 
we may continue it along a line of irregular fortifications to 
Europa Point and the governor’s cottage, and so say that we are — 
standing on the southern extremity of the fortress. The Rock 
here is perfectly inaccessible, and perpendicular as the sides of 
a prison. Above us we see, on the summit of the Rock, O’Hara’s _ 
Tower, and the works at Windmill Hill, with the splendid new 
barracks, which are situated within musket-shot of the sea, and 
have a formidable command of it, of course, 

We must now consider we have got home again, and that we 
are looking out of our back windows on to the face of the Rock 
behind us. How vivid is the red and yellow colouring of the 
rocks just above this part of the town, varied as it is by the 
foliage of the “ monkey’s palm,” which in spring is covered with 
red fruit. The few remaining but fine old Scotch firs look 
solemn and grand, growing up amongst large bushes of gorse in 
full yellow bloom. The “prickly pear,” or “higo chumbo,” is 
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also seen with the Indian and Barbadoes aloe, with here and 
there a cotton tree with its silver-lined leaves, and a “bella 
sombra” tree with its grateful shade. The whole undergrowth 
consists of red geraniums, white jonquils, with irises and grasses 
of many kinds; wild lavender, and sweetly smelling double 
ycllow oxalis, which struggles with the elegant blue periwinkle, 
wild vine and clematis for the possession of the fine leafy soil 
which is found in the fissures of the Rock in which they grow. 
The aroma given out by all these plants combined is most deli- 
cious ; and many a beautiful, though wild looking bouquet may 
be plucked as one walks through the “Old Shoemaker’s Garden,” 
or “Jarden del Sapatero,” which winds in zigzag paths up the 
face of the Rock, just behind where I lived in 1849. This old 
man’s garden was so quaint, that I think it ought not to be 
passed over without some description of it. 


CHAPTER III. 


“VAMONOS AL JARDIN DEL SAPATERO.” 


I say, then, let us go in the Shoemaker’s Garden ; almost all 
the good walkers at Gibraltar are acquainted with this pretty 
spot which is a continuation of what is called “ The True Lover's 
Walk.” Indeed I may safely say that it is only those who 
cannot afford to keep horses, and are consequently obliged 
to take all their exercise on foot, who are at all familiar with 
the many lovely views and pleasant rambles up the face of the 
hill, which abounds in fairy nooks filled with sweet and pretty 
flowers, which blossom there unmolested by the sun’s fiercer 
rays. 

I will suppose we are sallying out for an. evening stroll, and 
as we have been doing some shopping in the town at “ Miss 
Cundy’s,” we must pass through “Southport Gate” and we 
will walk through the “Old Man’s Garden,” resting on the seats 
there a while, en route to our house out yonder on the South 
Parade. 

How lovely the bay looks to-night, covered with white sails, 
whilst two or three men-of-war (the strains of whose bands we 





hear over the rippling waters) and several merchant steamers 3 


are lazily disposing themselves, as it were, to rest for the night; 
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and we see busy sailors lowering topsail-yards and bunting, | 
making all snug in case of “ wind coming up during the night.” 
The hills around us are meanwhile quickly changing from green 
to mauve, from mauve to neutral tint, as the sun sinks away and 
sets. Passing through the gateway in Charles Wall, there, with 
its narrow windings, and just escaping being run over by a 
carriage which is passing through at the same time, we find on 
our left the remains of an ancient cemetery, in which were buried 
many of the gallant fellows who died in defence of the town 
during the siege of 1779. It is really a dry fosse. So the poor 
men may be said to be buried “in a ditch” after all, However, 
there are the tombstones lying hidden under many sorts of 
flowering shrubs, 

On our right is the continuation of the ditch, but now a 
flourishing market garden. We continue to ascend the steep 
“upper road,” with its hedges of prickly pear and aloes, shaded 
by fine old cotton poplars, and pause a moment to look down at 
the gaily attired groups of ladies, and officers in uniform, who are 
standing and sitting around the Grand Parade in the Alameda 
below, listening to the stains of Strauss’ waltzes as performed. by 
the band of the 92nd Regiment.. What a pretty scene it is, too! 
We now turn off the road and get on to Gardener’s Battery, 
after walking a few yards further on, amidst the most luxurious 
flowering shrubs, and inhaling that peculiarly pleasant aroma 
given out from the flowers of the geraniums and the leaves of 
the Scotch firs, which abound just at this spot. Near the 
quarries we begin to ascend the path leading to“ El Jardin del 
Sapatero”; very slippery is the path, strewed with the remains ° 
of the decayed fir leaves and cones, blown down by the late 
winds. As we ascend, the scene becomes grander, and we soon 
get a bird’s-eye view of the town and the Alameda, from whence - 
mount up the strains of the band as it is now playing “ God save 
the Queen” as a finale to the “ repertoire” of the evening. We 
are surrounded with pepper-trees with their weeping foliage, and 
here and there stands a graceful laburnum, or a Persian lilac full 
of sweet-scented flowers. At last we arrive at our destination, 


and enter the garden through the gigantic jaws of a departed 
whale, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The “ Jardin” was laid out by the very o/dest inhabitant of 
the Rock. For it is said he was one of the few men who survived 
the siege of Gibtaltar in 1783, the dreadful “plague,” or black 
sickness, of 1805, with the ravages of the malignant fever in 
1828. The poor old man had become in my time quite imbecile, 
the natives said it was because “el sabe demasiadoo”—*he 
knows or has seen too much—” during such a long and eventful 
life. This aged lunatic, though harmless, was not a pleasant- 
looking individual ; and he had, moreover, many little caves and 
dark “ chapels ” cut into the solid rocks in his domain. Uncanny, 
mysterious-looking places were these, and ladies were not fond 
of meeting the decrepit owner of this garden after dusk, He 
had, however, actually lived in these holes during the time of 
the siege, and whilst the epidemic raged in the town below, and 
from force of habit the old fellow still spent most of his time 
here, only crawling down to the dwellings of his fellow creatures 
every now and then to supply his larder. But one day he was 
found by some visitors in his “Chapel,” as he called it, nearly 
dead, and was conveyed to the civil hospital, where he shortly 
after breathed his last, having counted ninety-seven years, all of 
which he had spent on the Rock, never having seen any other 
place during the whole course of his long life. He had eight 
children, thirty-two grandchildren, and thirty-nine great grand- 
children, the eldest of whom now has possession of the ground. 
In the afore-mentioned caves and grottoes are placed gigantic 
images of various sorts, originally “figure heads” of wrecked 
vessels in the bay, and hauled up to their present “seats” by 
the old man and his sons at the expense of much time and 
labour. As we walk along,‘ prying into .all the nooks and 
crannies, we come perhaps on a huge mermaid, comb in hand, 
supposed to be regaling herself at a rude table of stones, which 
bear some resemblance to plum-puddings, and other “dainty 
cates ;” at another turn in the walk a monster rocking-horse 
rears up in front of us, or an antiquated saint, discarded from 
some old church, stares us in the face. All these funny pro- 
ductions afford immense amusement to the officers’ children, 
who, with their nurses, make this almost a daily promenade. 
But, indeed, this “ Jardin del Sapatero” is such a quaint illus- 
tration of the vagaries of a mind diseased that an amusing and 
detailed account might be written of it and its picturesque but 
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wild beauty. On Sundays this little spot is full of people ° 
holiday-making and “novios and novias” (sweethearts and 
wives) delight here to whisper vows of undying love inte each 
other’s ears. And as the present owner of the place, with 
prudeut foresight, keeps a supply of eatables and drinkables in 
one of the caves ready at hand, these pleasure-seekers and 
lovers manage to get up a very decent little meal with which to 
refresh themselves after their long and somewhat hot walk from 
the town below. But as we had a dinner in prospect at No. 6, 
Mole Parade, we declined the civil invitation to order melons 
and lemonade, given us» by our friend “El Sapatero,” and 
cradually descended to the regions below us, having very much 
enjoyed our walk, and being quite ready for dinner. 

































CHAPTER V. 


The New Mole Parade may indeed be called a lively place, 
for here the regiments quartered in this, the South District, drill 
almost daily. Ships of large size coal here. It is also the spot 
for the embarking and disembarking of the various regiments 
which are always going and coming to and from the garrison as 
the reliefs are carried out. And many and many a heart-rending 
scene have I witnessed between the soldiers “ married without 
leave” and their wives and children, when we watched the 
troops going to the horrors of that dreadful Crimean winter, and: 
to the scene of the Indian Mutiny. These. poor deserted girls 
were then left behind, a prey to every low vice, in utter want 
and misery, without ove friendly hand being held out to save: 
them in this their fearful destitution. 

The proximity, then, of the dockyard serves to give life to 
this spot, - But the great advantage of living here consists in its 
being nearly on a level road all the way into the town, or Morth 
District, where are all the shops, stores, and the only two houses 
of prayer belonging to the Church of England on the 
also the markets, through which everyone must pass to g 
for their morning rides or drives into the 
gates. Most of the other houses and villas 
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lived in this semi-tropical clime feels a hot flush overspread his 
face at the very name of a hill, recollecting as he does what were 
his own particular feelings during a -hot summer’s day on the 
Rock, when he daily breasted Scud’s Hill, or the Upper Road, 
the summit of which must be reached before he could truly say 
he was “ chez-lui.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DAY.WITH THE CALPE HOUNDS. 


Our carriage and horses were by this time landed in safety 
from the old Xipon, not much the worse either for the voyage, 
although the nags perhaps wore rather rougher coats than usual, 
and looked as if they had had enough of the “ sea-air” for the 
present. But as we needed.a third horse my father lost no time 
in purchasing a well-bred little Spanish steed from a distressed 
smuggler, who with some equally unfortunate fellows found 
themselves obliged to part with horses they loved as they did 
their own children, now hiding away amongst the hills, out of 
reach of the “ guardia civil.” The best animals on the Rock are 
always procured thus, from the “ contrabandistas,” whose lives 
depend too much on the fleetness of their horses to allow them 
to be anything but well-mounted on sure-footed, sound-winded 
animals. And I must say that these “ for-the-time-being ” horse 
dealers are much more honest in their transactions than are, 
generally, their English confréeres. As is often the case with 
these Spanish horses, we found our new purchase had several 
leeches adhering to his gum$ and palate, occasioned by his 
drinking in the rivers and brooks amongst the hills, which 
abound with these “blood-thirsty villians.” .By administering 
salt and water in small doses now and then, the groom at last 
got rid of them. We had now begun to live the lives of the 
“regular old stagers” on the Rock. 

Thus we rode out every other morning, or took a cool dip in 
the sea at the bathing establishment at the “ Ragged Staff,” 
directly after morning gun-fire (viz., a quarter past four), having 
first of all partaken of a cup of thick Spanish chocolate and a 
rusk, . 

At seven o'clock, we probably left Gibraltar fifteen or sixteen 














miles behind us, when, on account of the very warm reception 
“bright Phoebus” gave us, as soon as ever he could get his face 
above the horizon, we turned our nags’ heads homeward, and 
by the time the sun had come up from behind the back, or the 
eastern side, of the Rock, and was showering down his hot rays, 
we were in the spacious and cool markets, inside the fortress, 
investing our money, on behalf of our cook, in such fish as 
freshly caught “moyos,” fat red mullet, breams, or “ bonitos,” 
with perhaps three dozen oysters for the large sum of threepence 
a dozen. To this we add a plentiful supply of the most delicious 
and cool valencias and water melons (or “ sandia,” as the natives 
call them), muscatelles (grapes), fresh figs, “ granadas” or pome- 
granates, and very often a fat capon became ours in exchange 
for “un duro and media.” These purchases, with other things, 
we caused to be carried, by one of the many dozen “ boys and 
baskets” waiting on the drawbridge for hire, to our house, 
keeping him in sight all the time, for fear the young “ picaro’s” 
(rogue) thieving propensities might cause him to make a more 
intimate acquaintance with the grapes. 

Arrived at the Mole Parade, we dismiss our boy, giving 
him a trifle for his trouble. After divesting myself of my 
hot London habit I put on a muslin jacket, and sat down 
with the rest of my people to a sort of déjeuner-d-la-four- 
chette, and after this the family retired to their rooms, which 
the servants had darkened before the heat of the mid-day sun 
could penetrate into them, and there, on couches protected by 


mosquito-nets from the attacks of these aggravating buzzing: 


blood-suckers, with a book in hand, each one reads or doses 
until about two o’clock, enjoying the universal “ siesta,” and 


without which no one can exist in these hot places. At two, : 


cold baths, and a general washing and dressing took place, 
and at three o'clock a luncheon was partaken of, consisting 
of fruits of all sorts, cold meats and salad, cool beverages, 
&c. This finished, preparations, are made for the reception of 
visitors, male and female, who arrive about four o'clock generally. 
By which I mean we girls got to our “tatting,” music or drawing, 
sat ourselves down in the light most becoming to us, and best 
suited to our own particular set of features, and to the general 
“tournoure” of our figures, while our elders study the Zimes 
and Gibraltar Chronicle. “Soon Major This and Captain That 
are ushered in, and this little excitement “and small talk” goes 
on until about five o’clock, when perhaps some of us go out in 
25 
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the carriage for a drive to Europa Point and the rate-course, or 
on to the sands. Others ride, whilst the rest, accompanied 
perhaps with the best batch of male visitors, walk down the 
Alameda, and listen to the band of the 44th Regiment, which is 
playing the overture from “ William Tell” on the Grand Parade, 
surrounded by the beauty and fashion of the place, who, on foot 
or horseback or “en voiture,” are all sure to rendezvous /ere in 
the cool of the evening. This state of things exists until the 
“first evening gun” (dusk), when each little coterie goes home 
to dinner, after which people generally sit on the batteries or in 
their gardens until “ second gun-fire ” and “ tattoo” reminds one 
it is time to get into bed, especially if one has to rise early next 
morning for a day with the Calpe-hounds. 


(To be continued.) 

















By SYLVANUS FORESTER. 





All people that in town do dwell, 
And toil and trudge and buy and sell, 

In change and mart and courts and slums, 
Where e’en no city-sunshine comes ; 

Who, tether’d to your stools all days, 

And in a hundred different ways, 

Pursue your chosen callings, or 

Fulfil the tasks your hearts abhor— 

Prick your poor brains with points of law, 
Make rough your palms with ingots, gnaw 
Tough problems of finance, or fret 

Your weary heads with tare and tret— 
Hopeful, may be, of days when you 

Shall bid to smoke and smells adieu, 

And, donning hat or cap or turban, 

Find rest in some retreat surburban ; 

Ere yet the times shall bring about 

The birth, as they will do, no doubt, 

Of myriad sounds as yet unknown, 
From bowels of the Microphone, 
That last invention, for his fun 
Infernal, of the Evil One! 
Whereby all those perpetual 
Voices infinitesimal 

Around, above, and everywhere 
O’er all the earth ‘and in the air, 
Which hitherto kind Providence 
Hath kept from our acoustic sense, 
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Rus Suburbanum. 


Will be developed to degree 
So demoniacal that we 
Shall hear the breathing of a flea, 

Loud as a trumpet, and its tread 

Us startling in our restless bed, 

Shall even as the thundering tramp 

Of charger sound, that sniffs the camp ; 
The very grasses as they grow 

Will make a noise like ocean’s flow, 
And Silence, forced at last to break 

Her immemorial custom, shake 

The few haunts left her round about 
With bluster and stentorian shout ; 
Better had science found a clue 
Obnoxious noises to subdue, 

To hush the din of thunder deep 

To breathing of an infant's sleep, 

And turn life’s plagues that vex our ears 
To unheard music of the spheres : 

Oh ye, who, busied with the strife 

And manifold concerns of life, 

Chance little, aud care less to read 

An idle rhymester’s runes, give heed, 
Just a few moments only, pray, 

Unto the burden of my lay ; 

For the sad truths I would disclose 
Concern yourselves far more than those 
Who rather love than need repose ; 
Wherefore I beg you let no fond 

Hope of such haven. blest, beyond 

Your stormy city-ocean, take 

Possession of your souls—I’ll stake 

My own upon it, if you do, 

The fatal folly you will rue, 

Sure as your name is Jones, Smith, Brown, 
Or Solomon ;—Oh, stay in town, 
Endure it, as doth best behove, 

Nor wing ye to the “ Lane,” the “ Grove,” 
In certain hope of hushful rest 

Within some snug salubrious nest ! 

But hearken what I have to say 

Anent my torments, in the way 
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Of noises of a single day— 

And one day in a London suburb 
Is as a thousand for its hubbub: 
—First, then, the River—Oh, beware 
The abominable beauteous fair, 
That subtle luring siren-snare, 
Whose graces are but gross pretence ; 
Oh, shun it as a pestilence, 

A sorceress, whose bland bright smiles, 
And artful réle of winsome wiles, 

Would only coax you to as bad 

Or worser fate than wanderer had, 

Who, bent on hapless venture, cribbed his 
Boat in the banks of fell Charybdis ! 
What shouts and yells !—I hear them now— 
Stick to't ! pull ! bravo ! well-rowed, bow ! 
While many a band aboard the craft, . 
Paddle and screw, cramm’d fore and aft, 
Each in a different key, to greet 

The foremost of the flimsy fleet, 

Passing the goal, triumphant, strums 

“ See, see the conquering hero comes!” 
Infested, too, its banks I deem, 

By Cyclops, with their Polypheme ; 

For never, sure, worse uproar rose 

From Aétna’s dens and caves of those 
Than every day and all day long 

Is kept up by a dreadful throng 
Vulcanian, who at vice and forge 

[Would Zeus had got ’em by the gorge !] 
With hideous din, nerve-rending, ply 
Their war-infernal craft hard by. 

Then Bacchus, a stone’s throw from these, 
Holds, in his spacious premises, 

A thousand fags, whose thousand tasks 
Seem naught but banging empty casks, 
At every blow each void rotunda 
Emitting hogsheads, butts, of thunder ; 
While Midas of the period 

Is making hideous, @ /¢ mode, 

His old red house with new white wing ; 
And so, from morning dawn, ding ding 
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Goes the shrill trowel, and bang bang 
The tumbled timber, with some slang. 

I could go on with many a clang 

And clamour, ere my list were donc ; 
Indeed I’ve only just begun, 

When some may think ’tis time to stop: 
There is the everlasting pop 

Pop popping of the pigeon clubs, 

All round from Chelsea to the Scrubs ; 
The girls next door—as a new bonnet, 
Or at least their lives, depended‘on it— 
Hour after hour, and turn by turn, 
Always undoing what they learn 

Or do, like poor Penelope, 

[Or so, indeed, it seems to me] 

Hour after hour, not one e’er fails 

To practise those eternal ‘ scales,’ 

All up and down and back again, 

Like noisy children in a lane. 

And if for souls longsuffering these 

Are not enough, why, an’ you please, 
I'll throw in, as a sort of make-weight, 
Runaway rappings at the back gate, 
The organ-man, the rumbling wains, 
The constant shrick of frantic trains, 
The barking dogs, and crowing cocks, 
Church bells—but then I’m heteredox— 
Cats, costermongers, babies [bah !] 

Et cetera, et cactera. 

Now, as I know too well, too late, 

All these be torments that await 

The hapless wight whose evil fate 
Lures him to look for what's unknown 
Within ten leagues of London town, 
Take warning ye who dwell therein, 
Yet long to quit the murk and din— 
Take heed of me and this my verse, 
Go farther, or you'll fare still worse ; 
Think twice and thrice before you rent 
Surburban villas, and repent ; 

Better apartments, or a flat, 

In Strand or Westminster, than that ! 
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Go farther, to the sea, the fells, 

Or up in a balloon—or else 

Stay where you are, content to bear 

The deafening hurly-burly there, 

Nor seek what needs must prove worse riot rude, 
Because pretending to be quietude! 









































THE AULD HOUSE OF GASK, IN 
STRATHEARN. 


FAREWELL, Edinburgh, your hospitals and ha’s— 

The rich man’s friend, the Cross lang kenned, and ports and city wa’s, 
The kirks that grace this honoured place now peacefu’ as they stand, 
Where’er they're found on Scottish ground, the bulwarks of the land. 


Farewell, Edinburgh, and a’ your daughters fair, 
Your palace in the sheltered glen, your Castle in the air, 
Your rocky brows, your grassy knows, and eke your mountains bauld ; 
Were I to tell your beauties a’ my tale would ne'er be tauld. 
—The Baroness Nairne. 


} 
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Thus sang one of the sweetest of the many sweet songstresses 
of Scotland, when leaving that queen of cities, which can never 
be quitted without regret, to return to the home of her childhood 
in Strathearn. There are now two mansions at Gask, and, in the 
grounds of the Hall, the remains of a third are still lovingly and 
faithfully preserved. It is true the walls of “The Auld House” 
are now a mere screen, mantled with ivy, on one side of the flower 
garden. Only open spaces show the shape of the doors whence 
issued the “ bairnies fu’ o’ glee”; or the windows from which the 
“auld laird” and his “ genty leddy,” who, at the risk of land and 
gear, sheltered Scotland’s fugitive heir, overlooked their play. 


Oh, the auld house, the auld house, 
What tho’ the rooms were wee, 
Oh, kind hearts were dwelling there, 

And bairnies fu’ 0" gleg; 
The wild rose and the jessamine 
Still hang upon the wa’ : 
How many cherished memories 
Do thy sweet flowers reca’, 


Oh, the auld Laird, the auld Laird 
Sae canty, kind and crouse, 
How many did he welcome to 
His ain wee dear auld house ! 
And the leddy, too, sae genty, 
There sheltered Scotland’s heir, 
And cleft a lock wi’ her ain hand 
Frae his lang yellow hair, 
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The mavis still doth sweetly sing, 
The blue-bells sweetly bla’, 

The bonnie Earn’s clear winding still, 
But the auld house is awa’, 

The auld house, the auld house, 
Deserted though ye be, 

There ne’er can be a new house 
Will seem sae fair to me. 
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Still flourishing the auld pear tree 
The bairnies liked to see ; 
And oh, how often did they speir 
When ripe they a’ would be! 
The voices sweet, the wee bit feet 
Aye rinnin’ here andl there, 
The merry shout ;—oh, whiles we greet, 
To think we'll hear nae mair! 
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For they are a’ wide scattered now, 
Some to the Indies gane, 

And ane, alas! to her lang hame— 
Not here we'll meet again. 

The kirkyard, the kirkyard, 
Wi’ flowers of every hue, 

Sheltered by the old holly’s shade 
And the dark sombre yew. 


ee a eens 


Senet 


The setting sun, the setting sun, 
How glorious it gaed down! 

The cloudy splendour raised our hearts 
To cloudless skies aboon. 

The auld dial, the auld dial, 
It tauld how time did pass ; 

The wintry winds hae dung it doon, 
Now hid ’mang weeds and grass. 


Many years passed before, in sadder strains, an older, graver 
woman, but still a poetess, Lady Nairne, answered her own’ 
fanciful question as to the charm of renewed youth, positively, 
in the negative. 


** Would you be young again ? 
So would not I. 


One tear to memory given 
Onward I'd hie. 


Life's dark flood forded o’er, 

All but at rest on shore, 

Say would you plunge once more, 

With home so nigh?” | 

And yet, for one who had been young amid those pleasant 
woods on the sunny banks of the Earn, for. Carolina Oliphant, 
for the author of “The Land o’ the Leal,” “Caller Herrin’,” 
and many a stirring ballad, it might have seemed more natural 
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to long to throw off the weight of years and to wish to be a 
child again in the old home! ; 

After passing through that wild open country between the 
Ochil Hills and the Lower Grampians, over which the wind 
swept so freely by the ruined tower of “ Wallace Wight,” and 
the far more ancient runic stone, with its mysterious figures and 
characters (which ought to be better protected from the horns 
and hoofs of straying cattle), there is a singular charm in the 
waving woods of Gask, as well as in its velvet lawns and seem- 
ingly endless shrubbery walks and grassy drives. 

But the gentle poetess was of a somewhat melancholy tem- 
perament. Her religious aspirations all pointed “ Heavenward 
away "—they did not shed brightness on life’s downward path. 

** Night's gloomy watches fled, 


Morning all beaming red, 
Hope's smiles around us shed ’’— 


referred, in her no longer sanguine mind, to realms where she 
might rejoin loved ones gone before; but failed to re-illumine 
the dim green woods and verdant alleys where her childish feet 
had strayed. 

Her own wise words did not seem to apply to the change 
from youth to age and its often accompanying loneliness, or 


she might have said, as she sat again under her favourite rowan 
tree— 


** Tika state it has its blessings, 
Peevish dinna pass them by, 
But like choicest berries seek them, 
Tho’ amang the thorns they lic.” 


That rowan tree— 


**On whose fair stems were many names 
Which now nae mair I see ; 


But they’re engraven on gny heart, 
Forgot they ne'er can be.” 

Possibly her long engagement to her cousin may have given 
a tinge of the sadness of hope deferred to her youth; and when 
she returned, after life in cities, to look upon scenes familiar to 
her in childhood, woods and waters, hill and moorland; it was 
with “empty arms and treasure lost.” 

Peace has come to her long ago. Peace which will not be 
disturbed by vain wishes; or by any words written after looking 
down upon her quiet resting-place under the deep shade of the 
funereal yews and ivied walls of the old family burial ground, 
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where she lies amid her nearest and dearest. On the site of 
the old Parish Kirk in the park at Gask, now stands amid the 
graves of her household an Episcopal chapel, built and endowed 
by herself and her nephew, with whom Lady Nairne came to 
reside, and to die, after a long troubled life. 

Above that tomb, and the grave of others yet dear to survi- 
vors, may be heard at night the organ’s rolling swell; and the 
voice of prayer and praise rises from one whose sweet lips can 
still smile, whose heart still beats warmly, and whose accents 
fall on the ear cheerily, though loneliness is her portion ; and 
sorrows, deep and real as those of the poetess, have left her 
alone in the halls of Gask. 

May there not be in such warm, living and loving charity, a 
yet deeper meaning than lies in any wailing, persevering notes 
of woe? Are not good offices, kindly charities, friendly con- 
sideration, smiles for the young, caresses for children, ever more 
hallowing than penance and mortification? Do we not sce yet 
more clearly the walk with God, when the eyes which take in all 
the beauties of His creation beam with serenity, when the cares 
of life are passed by unheeded, and the feet tread lightly the 
upward path leading to the mountains? 

But all are not like-minded—some must wade through, and 
even sink in seas of tribulation ; whilst on the innocent childlike 
brows of others descends a light not seen on sea or land. Though 
often bowed in woe they lose not their first brightness. Who 
that looks upon that well-cared-for, lovely, old-fashioned flower 
garden, with its straight grass walks and mossy steps worn by the 
footsteps of former generations, the peacocks on the trimly-cut 


bordering evergreens, and the green ivy wall, which alone remains ° 


of the old house—the ancient dial replaced on its pedestal—can 
doubt that a noble and kindly spirit bears rule where “The Auld 
Laird” once held sway ? 

Look across the river and the open prospect of the strath, or 
towards the Ochil Hills,and say, whether you gaze from the bonnie 
woods round the Hall, or the yet more modern mansion on the 
hill-side, where the next heir to the property resides—whether, 
even in these prosaic days, there is not still a spell of poetry and 
romance abiding with the old and new houses of Gask on the 
banks of the winding Earn. 
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PROFESSOR TOWNSEND, F.R.S. 


THE REV. RICHARD TOWNSEND, M.A., F.R/S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Dublin, and late 
Examiner in Mathematics, &c., in the University of London, 
was born on April 30th, 1821, in “The Castle,” Baltimore, a 
small seaport village in the County of Cork, in the near vicinity 
of the extreme south point of Ireland, remarkable now for little 
more than the picturesque beauty of its situation, the high 
salubrity of its atmosphere, and the wild magnificence of the 
adjacent coast scenery, but once a place of considerable feudal 
and commercial importance, and of chequered and stormy 
historical renown ; returning, at one time, as a borough, two 
Members to the Irish Parliament, before the union with Great 
Britain, and shewing to the present day, by the number and 
dimensions of the castellated ruins that adorn its environs, the 
greatness of its antecedents in the history of Ireland. His 
father, Thomas Townsend, of the head branch of the Townsend 
family in Ireland, was at the time of his birth a Lieutenaut, and 
subsequently a Commander in the Navy, and was all his life 
much respected by all with whom he came in contact, as a man 
of remarkable soundness of judgment, uncompromising rectitude 
of purpose, and sterling integrity of character. His mother, 
Helena Townsend (eldest daughitef of the late John Freke, 
Deputy-Governor of the County of Cork, the namesake and near 
relative of the late John Evans Freke, sixth Baron Carbery in the 
peerage of Ireland, of whom he was all his life the trusted friend 
and adviser), was a woman of high intellectual ability, extensive 
reading and research, and uncommon force of character, and was 
a universal favourite in society, from the depth and variety of 
her mental resources, and from the freshness and vivacity of her 
conversational powers. His maternal grandmother, Mrs. Freke, 
was a direct lineal descendant of the renowned MacCarthy 
More, one of the greatest and most illustrious chieftains of the 
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Milesian Dynasty in the south-west of Ireland, and, for goodness, 
worth, and refinement, combined with every gentle and feminine 
grace of mind and person, was ‘universally admitted to be without 
an equal in the opinion of all who knew her. 

His primary education, for the first ten years of -his life, was 
received entirely at home, and conducted entirely by women. 
lor the first five by his gifted mother, and for the second five by 
his maternal aunt, Miss Freke, a woman of intellect as brilliant, 
of mind as cultivated, and of character as resolute as her sister's; 
to whose faithful supervision and untiring devotion, during that 
important period of his life, he has ever felt and gratefully 
acknowledged that every success, such as it has been, of his later 
years, was mainly due, and for whose revered memory he has 
ever cherished a filial affection, unabated as yet by time or 
change, and unaffected alike by the engrossments of occupation 
and the vicissitudes of life. 

His intermediate education, for the next six years of his life, 
was received at three local schools, of no particular reputation at 
the time, but very superior to any that have ever since existed 
in that remote locality ; one in the village of Castle Townsend, 
the picturesque seat of the head of the Townsend family in 
Ireland, and two in the town of Skibbereen, the commercial 
capital of the remote western district of the County of Cork, 
At the last of these schools he was particularly fortunate in his 
mathematical master, who combined in a rare degree a thorough 
appreciation of geometrical reasoning with remarkable skill in 
drawing out the latent powers of his pupils, and infusing into 
them more or less of his own genuine interest in the subject. 
Under the able instruction of this excellent teacher, he got 
through, while at this school, the first four books of the 
elements of Euclid, with an intelligent comprehension of their 
meaning and aim, which has stood well to him ever since in 
his study of the higher branches of mathematics in general, 
and of geometry in particular. 

His university education commenced in October, 1837, when 
he entered the University of Dublin, with the determination, 
subsequently carried out, of availing himself to the utmost of 
the incomparable mathematical instruction for which that 
ancient seat of learning in Ireland has been so long and so 
deservedly celebrated. Throughout the four years of the 
ordinary undergraduate course there, he prosecuted his mathe- 
matical studies with energy and success, appeared in the first 
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rank of mathematical ‘honours at all undergraduate examina- 
tions, and came out first in the department at the degree 
examination of his class in October, 1841, obtaining, at the 
same time, the large Gold Medal of the University, for high 
absolute merit on the occasion. After this, family matters 
compelled a temporary interruption of his studies on his own 
account, and obliged him to take private pupils in mathematics, 
which, however, his then established reputation as a mathe- 
matician procured him in such numbers, as to enable him after 
two years to dispense with their aid, and to resume again his 
studies on his own account. 

His career ever since has been almost entirely connected with 
his University. In May, 1845, he was elected, at first competi- 
tion, to a Fellowship in Trinity College, and in October, 1847, 
he succeeded to a Tutorship in the College, an office of consider- 
able trouble and responsibility, involving in -his case the charge 
for over twenty years of fluctuating classes of generally over two 
hundred pupils, and compelling in all cases duties of a harassing 
and vexatious character, utterly destructive of the time and 
leisure essential to successful investigation and research. How 
far he succeeded, while holding this troublesome office, in giving 
satisfaction to those principally concerned, may be inferred from 
the circumstances, that his classes were always complete to the 
extreme limits allowed by the regulations of the College, that 
the applications for admission to them exceeded generally by 
double, and frequently by treble, the numbers to which they 
were limited, and that over a thousand pupils altogether passed 
through his hands, scattered over almost every quarter of the 
globe, and filling almost every station in life, all bearing gratify- 
ing testimony, whenever they have the opportunity, to the satis- 
factory character of their connection with him while students of 
his college. “Mokhn 

In October, 1862, on the promotion of Professor M. Roberts to 
the Chair of Mathematics, he was appointed assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University, and in that 
capacity, took a prominent and active part for the next seven 
years in the Mathematical instruction of the engineering classes 
in the University. And finally, in June, 1870, on the co-option 
of the present Provost, Dr. Jellett, to a Senior Fellowship, he 
was elected to the Professorship itself of Natural Philosophy in 
the University, an office bringing him constantly in immediate 
and instructive contact with the most advanced students in the 
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department, releasing him entirely from the onerous and unim- 
proving charge of pupils, and giving him ample time and oppor- 
tunities for reading and research, but coming, in his case, too 
late for the successful promotion at his hands of the-highest ob- 
jects of its institution in the University. 

In June, 1866, Professor Townsend was elected, at first candi- 
dature, to the Fellowship of the Royal Society of London, and a 
complete list of his Mathematical Papers, up to the year 1873, 
will be found in the “Catalogue of Scientific Papers,’ of the 
Society. Others, which it is unnecessary to specify, have ap- 
peared since, and will doubtless be referred to also in future 
volumes of the Catalogue. 

Of his single mathematical work of any magnitude and im- 
portance, his “ Chapters on the Modern Geometry of the Point, 
Line, and Circle,” the first volume appeared in the year 1863, 
and the s¢cond two years after, in 1865. The contents of the 
work, as stated on its title page, were the substance, with some 
attempt at systematic arrangement, of the lectures he had been 
delivering for some years, in his capacity of undergraduate 
lecturer in the University, to the candidates for mathematical 
honours of the first year in arts ; and they afford, as far as they 
go, a fair sample of the character of the mathematical instruction 
now for many years given to the undergraduate students in arts 
of the University of Dublin. 

During the five years from 1876 to 1880, Professor Townsend 
held the office of Examiner in Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of London; and during the twenty 
years from 1862 to 1881, he held frequently the same office, 
under the Civil Service Commissioners, for the Civil Service of 
India, 

By his marriage in 1852, with the eldest daughter of his 
maternal grandfather’s youngest sister, all that remained to com- 
plete the happiness of a fortunate, though uneventful, life was 
effectually secured ; and an additional bond of connection was 
established between him and the maternal side of his family‘ 
to which he has ever felt that everything which has made life 
valuable to him was, through Providence, due. 
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By ALEXANDER J. CARDEN. 





Continued from Page 316, 


So the steed is permitted to gallop away 

From the regions of eve, to the regions of day. 

But they know ere he reaches the regions of light, 

He must pass thro’ the realms, thro’ the regions of night. 
He is rapidly nearing those realms, and the shade 

From the twilight around makes the lightness to fade 
From his soul; and the knight feels himself half afraid. 


It is meet that the knight should be partly dismay’d, 
For by no mortal foes is his courage essayed, 

Nor by foemen immortal. The darkness increasing 
As his steed takes each bound, is the cause of his fear. 
And his efforts to stop him, tho’ vain, are unceasing, 
For still he approacheth those regions more near. 

He approacheth those regions now nearer, now nearer ; 
And seeth the darkness now clearer, now clearer ; 
And feeleth the darkness more plainly, more plainly, 

" His fears still increasing, the cause being mainly 

His intractable steed that doth bear him away, 

Not only alas! from the regions of day, 

But also doth bear him to regions unknown, 

There the harvest to reap that already’s been sown. 


He now quits the plain and ascending a hill— 

The steed going on at his headlong pace still— 

The knight hears a sound that he heard not before 
And which adds to his fear—'tis the river's dull roar. 
How near he may be to the sound he can’t tell 

And that adds to his dread. But perhaps ’tis as well. 








Fairy Fables. 


The knowledge could nought do but add to his fear, 

No knowledge could save him, he must disappear, 

And that not long after the sounds reach his ear. 

Still ascending the hill at the top of his speed 

To suddenly fall on his knees seems the steed. 

The knight tightens the reins, but can’t stop the descerit 
For the earth of its firmness has seem’d to repent 

And down an abyss the twain are now falling, 

Are falling, are falling; but whilst that he falls, 

The knight fancies he heareth a voice that thus calls— 
And whilst he is falling is constantly calling ; 

“Fear not, Sir Knight, you’ve no reason to fear 

For nothing can harm you the whilst I am here ; 

And until you defy me I always am near, 

When, however unwilling I must disappear, 

But at present, Sir Knight you have no cause for fear. 

If so be my behests you will only obey 

You will never regret the close of this day ; 

So soon as the water your charger shall touch, 

You must plunge off his back for you love him too much : 
But remember in plunging not to let go the rein, 

Or never will you reach the surface again. 

Should’st thou keep on his back he will sink and thou too, 
And you'll find when too late that my words have come true, 
I have slacken’d thy falling to tell thee all this— 

Now on like an arrow, down, down the abyss,” 


Scarcely the voice had ceased speaking, before 

The knight findeth himself in the midst of the roar, 
Which soundeth more loud than it sounded before ; 
Because in the river he’s rapidly sinking, 

Of the warning that he hath received never thinking. 
Tho’ forgetful himself, the knight it would seem 

Is himself not forgotten ; nigh sunk in the stream, 
He is freed from his horse by what feels like a wind, 
And the selfsame soft agency tending to bind 

His bridle hand fast, he can’t let go the rein, 

And thus he the surface is forced to regain. 

The bridle is stretched to its fullest extent— 

The steed at the end of it floateth securely ; 

But when the knight draweth it with the intent 


Of reaching his charger, it lengthencth surely ! 
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Fairy Fables 


Or is it but seeming ; he pulleth again 

When double its length he beholdeth the rein. 

The knight now his rage can no longer restrain 

When he findeth that each of his efforts are vain, 

And his well beloved charger he cannot attain ; 

For the bridle has stiffened the whilst that it lengthened— 
And not only stiffened, become so much strengthened 
That the knight is unable to push it aside, 

Or past it to swim; so he e’en must abide 

Where the bridle that floateth doth force him to ride. 
When every expedient in vain he hath tried 

His charger to reach: he then secketh to hide 

His rage and his grief ’neath the swift rolling tide. 

For the knight than be vanquish’d would sooner have died. 
But this he’s unable to do, for his Guide 

Who is ever beside him until she’s defied, 

She bindeth his bridle-hand so very fast 

That into the stream he himself cannot cast, 

And altho’ he doth try, yet he can’t her defy. 

For a knight in a rage, be he ever so sage 

Doth seldom do things in which he would engage 

If his reason should reign—as he doth when he’s sane. 
Now soon as the knight found that death would not deign 
To visit him thus: he soon ceased to complain. 

And when the knight quiet for some time had lain 

He falleth asleep: but of how long he slept, 

Whether ‘twas days, or ’twas months, or twas years, 

No trace is within the knight’s memory kept. 





But sudden he wakes, a voice speaking thus hears : 
“ Sleeper awake, awake from thy slumber, 

Thy folly and pride now no more thee encumber, 
And when once again on the back of thy steed 
Let him wander at will, for no guidance he'll need. 
You have yet some temptations ere you'll be allow’d 

To mingle again with this life’s busy crowd. 

But when anything tempts, of thy sword show the hilt, 
’Tis the cross that they fear : for no blood can be spilt 

In any encounter where you may engage— 

Let ever so fierce be the battle you wage— 

But thine own, for the powers with whom you must fight 
Only show they are vanquish'd by taking to flight. 
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There’s a mark on thy brow, they will see plain eno’ 
And if you but will, ’twill give forth such a flame 
They will soon hurry back the way that they came. 
This way thou must show that thou willest the same. 
Take thy brand by its blade and presenting the cross 
The flame from thy brow, it will very soon force 

The demons to fly—their only resource. 

But should you attempt them as foemen to fight, 
Then nothing can save you, not even your might. 

So at once to thy steed, then away, then away 

You have much to go thro’ ere the close of the day.” 


The bridle that lengthenéd some time ago, 
Becometh as rapidly shorter and shorter, 
And the knight like a hero who hastes to the slaughter, 
And longeth to change with his foes blow for blow, 

Is soon on his charger who swimmeth away 

As tho’ like his rider, he longed for the fray. 

So away down the river, adown, adown, 

Past muttering torrents, past mountains that frown, 
Past rocks that now and again bar the way. 

But as tho’ they were nought the knight thro’ them doth ride 
For they cannot the glance of his sword-hilt abide, 

And endeavour to move ; they no sooner have tried 

When the flash from his brow it compels them to stay 

(For however unwilling they needs must obey) 

Compels them to open that he may pass thro’. 

As the daylight beginneth to fade into night, 

The water around him beginneth to rise, 

And to rise more and more as more fadeth the light, 

Until everything is quite hid from the sight 

Excepting the cross in the hand of the knight ; 

And that thro’ the darkness is gleaming so bright ; 

That he feeleth right well there’s no cause for affright, 

For demons must flee in whatever disguise 

They present themselves, or to his heart or his eyes, 

His charger still floateth adown in the stream ; 
Suddenly—as we awake from a dream— 

With a suddenness, too, that nigh makes to depart 

The knight from the back of his coal-black steed, 

The charger he rides all at once gives a start, 
And tho’ the knight quickly his balance regains, 
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His horse without any regard to the reins, 

Is his foam long before him on either side flinging, 
The whilst that his hoofs on the flint stones are ringing ; 
Flint stones that ere long the steed leaveth behind 
And mounteth a hillock but slightly inclined. 

From the top of the hillock extendeth a plain, 

By precipitous cliffs which approacheth the main. 
From the hill if the shore you would quickly regain, 
On ascending the hill as ascended the knight 

You must turn partly round and away to the right. 
The steed when arrived at the top of the hill 

Increastd the speed with which he ascended, 

And not for one instant he slackened, until 

His rider himself the swift galloping ended. 

The steed turnéd nor to the left nor the right, 

But straight, like an arrow that wingeth its flight, 

It continued its course : and like the same reed 

When the sport of the breezes, appeareth the steed 

As he gallopeth down the steep side of the hill : 

Now up and now down the small hills on its side, 

And thus for some time he continued to ride. 

‘Twas the damsel’s appearing caus’d him to draw rein, 
She beckon’d, he stopp’d, when she thus to him spoke : 
“ The direction you ride in will lead you again 

By the way you have come, to the right, to the right.” 
He would fain have obey’d but receiving a stroke 
From a hand all unseen cross his face, he awoke 

From the trance into which the maiden had thrown him. 
‘Tis the maiden who sought in the river to drown him 
And presenting the hilt the maid disappeareth. 





Then the damsel whose voice so dftefi he heareth 
Appears in her stead, and she thus with him pleadeth : 
“Surely Sir Knight of the coal-black steed 

The lessons that you have received you will heed. 

And yet ‘twas but now that you slackened your speed 
Tho’ expressly forbidden do any such thing, 

‘Tis not always easy to know what will bring 

Forth sorrow and joy, and therefore it needeth 

Great caution to use. You need never for long 

Be in doubt, and indeed you need never go wrong. 
The false and the true I'll present to your view 






Them together. 
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Tho’ but for an instant ; you have seen them before, 

But knew not which was which at the time that you saw 
Give heed ! for it will be all o’er 

In an instant. The false can no longer abide 
Than a moment when placéd with Truth side by side.” 


The False was most fair, but the True was much fairer. 
Apart how alike! but the beauty is rarer 
Of Truth and her raiment more white, like the wearer. 


Then rose a man who had’nt many 
Foreign countries seen—if any. 

And yet could he discourse with those 
Who had received and given blows 

In many a land so far away 

That when ’tis night here, there ’tis day. 
From very early days he had 

Been a curious sort of lad— 

Not a lad as other lads are. 

He, as a child, was ever sad 

And as he older grew, grew sadder. 

When others played he shunned their sport 
And ever seemed as lost in thought. 

He never laughed and rarely smiled, 

And had been like this from a child. 

Now many a clever man was once 

By parents thought a little dunce, 

Because he much preferred to spelling 
And poring over learning’s page, 

Roaming through the fields and yelling 
With comrades of an equal age. 

Yet ’twas no sign that he’d be clever 

His shunning children’s pastimes ever. 

And not one of the neighbours could 
Understand at all why he 

So unlike other boys should be. 

It surely never could be good 

For young folks, so much solitude. 

Whilst lads forgot themselves in play, 

This one would wander all the day 
Far from his comrades—far away. 
Nor always (to his friends’ dismay) 
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Fairy Fables, 
Did he return with fading light 

But often stayed out all the night. 

And then when asked where he had been 
He oft no word would syllable, 

But looked as Spirits he had seen, 

And talked with things invisible. 
Sometimes he'd simply answer “ there” 
And point with outstretched finger, where 
(They all knew well—no need to tell) 
Many a wild beast had its lair. 

When warned, he'd only shake his head : 
“You'll ne'er find me among the dead. 

“ For never will a savage beast 

“From off my body have a feast.” 

His parents (who are living still) 

Made sure some day he’d come to ill. 
Such boasting but their dread increased 
And only added to their fear. 

They'd tried expostulation mild 

And methods, too, much more severe 

To check the wanderings of their child. 
But all was vain—quite useless here. 
They sought in vain the village Priest : 
The counsels of the village Pastor 

Did not avail them in the least : 

The little child was still their master. 

His parents very oft would vouch 

They'd left him sleeping in his couch ; 
But when they drew the chamber near— 
He'd found some means to disappear— 
The forest's darkest depths«tce gain. 

And if they searched, they searched in vain. 
"Twas evident from all they'd done, 

They never would their child restrain ; 
They could but grieve their wayward son 
Should almost daily cause them pain. 
They hoped that as he older grew 

He would find occupation new 

That might his serious thoughts engross 
And keep him to his home more close. 
For instance, if a maiden courting, 
"Twould surely keep him from resorting 
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To places far away from home. 

For howe’er much he wished to roam 
They thought that he would scarcely find 
A damsel of an equal mind. 

For tho’ they dearly love to scramble 

Up slopes that are not very steep 

And from the top.to take a peep ; 

And also do not mind a ramble 

With one they love thro’ woodland glades, 
Yet never does one hear of maids 

(Unless it be in fairy fable) 

Who like to take their walks abroad 

With one they love, in those dense shades, 
That only forests can afford, 

And where wild beasts make hideous babel. 


He, as he older grew became a 
Little steadier—somewhat tamer. 

But still they had no guarantee 

That he’d continue so to be. 

Hei\ceased to roam the forest land 

As formerly he’d done, ’tis true, 

But then he sought no maiden’s hand 
As usually the young men do. 

His parents would have been right glad 
If, when he’d ceased to be a lad 

He'd chosen for his mate 

Some one amongst the maidens, who 
Longed for the marriage state. 

And any that he chose to woo 

I’m sure he might have had. 

For maidens ever love what’s strange, 
Their own life’s such a mystery 

With all its constant inward change. 
Here was a man, with or without, 

(For still the neighbours were in doubt) 
An esoteric history, 

If he had chosen one, what rapture ! 

It would have been an easy capture. 
Alas! he showed no inclination 
For women of whatever station. 
His stoney heart had never leant, 
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Not for the loveliest girl that stept. - 
It many a female heart did vex, 

He cared so little for the sex ; 

And older ones it did perplex. 

I own ’twas strange, for there’s no harm in 
Confessing that all girls are charming. 
And that there's certainly no balm in 
Gilead like their power of calming, 

E’en when the symptoms are alarming. 
For be they daughter, sister, wife, 

They somehow soothe the ills of life. 

At first it was not my intention 

Of lovers to make any mention. 

But just to finish out my story— 

It seems to me the lover's state 

Is just one intermediate, 

In other words ‘tis Purgatory. 

But when the marriage state is gained— 
Is one in anguish, both are pained : 

And trouble halved, is quickly salved : 
Divided trouble, found a bubble. 

And when one’s found a loving bride 
The joys of life are multiplied. 

No doubt he knew all this, but then 

He never was as other men; 

And never sought as others seek 

Those heavenly joys of which I speak. 





Tho’ other youths are all for war, 

He seemed the art to quite ignore, 

And spent what time he had to*spare 
Within a monastery there. 

And many a book of ancient lore 

Did he with great delight explore. 

Certes, his studies were abstruse, 

But still of very little use, 

As many of the neighbours said 

When they had heard what books he read. 
For tho’ they didn’t understand, 

The words were long and sounded grand. 
"Twas very strange what interest 

Was taken in him by the rest. 
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His almost every look was noted, 
And many of his sayings quoted. 
So when he rose the people near 
Could scarce repress a hearty cheer ; 

And yet they managed to refrain 

For fear he’d sit him down again. 

It dwindled to a buzz of pleasure 

Which instantly increased its measure, 

For soon the buzz had passed along 

Till echoed by the assembled throng. 
Many and many a whisper loud 

Was heard amidst the listening crowd ; 
And where the whispers couldn’t reach 
Sagacious nods did well for speech ; 

And then the very air, methinks, 

Was perfectly alive with winks. 

For each one knows a little more, 

Or fancies so, than all his neighbours ; 

And that’s the reason each one labours 
With whispered words and nods and winks, 
To show the company what he thinks. 


“Many a man there is who glories 
In his power of telling stories ; 

‘Tis a talent, evermore, — 

I not having, must deplore. 

Plainly from each face reflected, 

I can see that I’m expected 

To do what I’ve ne’er done before. 
Yet I will not shirk my duty, 

And if you should see no beauty 

In my stories, I am sure 

You my friends will never doubt me 
(Knowing what you do about me) 
When I say I'll do my best. 

Your kindness must forgive the rest.” 





PRINCE RONALD. 
His waistcoat is a flaring red, 
His trousers are the same ; 
He was of old a hero bold, 
And Ronald is his name. 
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At home a Prince, abroad he was 
A brigand from his youth— 

But then his foes, you may suppose, 
Did not speak all the truth, 


“Our Ronald is of royal rank, 
Of royal race is he; 

Then for that day let’s hope and pray 
When he our king will be.” 


Whilst thus abroad with one accord 
The people shout and sing ; 

The Prince within his father’s halls 
Is deeply studying, 

What deeds are those that should compose 
The actions of a king. 


“ Our Ronald is of royal rank, 
Of royal race is he ; 

Then for that day let’s hope and pray 
When he our king will be.” 


They thus repeat: the Prince doth meet 
His father’s angry glance. 

“What shouts are those that discompose 
The royal countenance?” 


The king he hears, but tho’ the tears 
Course down the Prince’s cheeks ; 

He sits apart grieved in his heart, 
But not one word he speaks. 


The king vouchsafing no reply, 
Prince Ronald leaves His séat, 

And forth to glean what those shouts mean. 
When him the people greet 

With such a cry he’s forced to fly— 
The king he dare not meet. 


The crowd makes way: “ What docs he say ?” 
The Prince he makes a speech. 

“ My friends ye are in peace and war, 
And so I you beseech, 


To quell this riot and not disquict 
My father with your cries. 
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Besides, my friends, so much depends 
On him, it can’t be wise.” 


“ But then, Sir Prince, we would convince, 
And that without disguise, 

The king of what we like or not, 
For we cannot act lies, 


Our Ronald is of royal rank, 
Of royal race is he; 

Then for that day let’s hope and pray, 
When he our king will be.” 


And thus they shout : “ The troops are out !” 
Is soon the counter cry. 

“QO! Prince most true, what shall we do; 
We all shall have to die.” 


“T’ll go and plead, and intercede. 
But see, my people see, 

In war so brave, you fear the grave 
In the cause of Liberty.” 


And back he goes: you may suppose 
The king no attention pays. 

O! no, instead, he has him led 
(To spend there all his days) 

Down, down below, where prisoners go 
Far from the people’s gaze. 

But still they shout his praise about, 
They shout the Prince’s praise. 


The guards they went, with robes all rent 
One morn unto the king. 

“ What is the use of bringing news 
Like that ye have to bring?” 


And whilst he listened, his eyes they glistened, 


With rage he tore his hair ; 
He cursed and swore, “ You nevermore 
Shall tell the tale I swear. 
I even now do wonder how 
To tell it me you dare. 
But you I see, care not for me 
And for your lives don’t care.” 
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Fairy Fables. 






























With rage he shakes, his sword he takes— 
It falls. One breathes no more., 

"Tis raised again—one cry of pain 
Another’s life is o’er. 


Once more 'tis raised, this time it grazed, 
But did not kill another; 

He looks with awe, on what he saw, 
The wounded was his brother. 

The grief he felt, his heart makes melt, 
His grief he cannot smother, 

And yet he still, is forced to kill 
The son of his own mother. 


Because he fears nor grief nor tears 
Will for the wound atone ; 

His brother he content won't be, 
But for his death alone. 


The news they brought, was him they thought 
All safe within the prison : 

They found this morn, at early dawn 
On freedom’s wing had risen. 


The kingdom round soon as they found 
That free once more was Ronald ; 

How hard they tried, their fear to hide. 
“What should they do?” But Donald 


Bid him beware. “ They will ensnare, 
Ensnare you to your ruin, 

They civil treat you, politely greet you, 
But take care what you do in 


“Towns such as these ; for if they please— 
Indeed 'twould please them rather 

Than have you here a cause of fear— 
To send you to your father. 


“And should they do it, we all should rue it. 
Who then would be our king 
For very soon—ere the next moon 
Such news I hope to bring 
As will surprise, and realize 
The song the people sing.” 
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“Peace, peace, I say—you in that way— 
You must not thus address me. 

Because you know, though I’m Azs foe, 
Such words do much distress me.” 

































“OQ! Prince most true, I see that you 
Don’t comprehend the sense 

Of every word that you have heard. 
I meant no violence. 


“But much I fear we can’t stay here, 
Let’s to the mountains flee; __ 

And when once there, who, who will dare 
To touch or you or me?” 


“His waistcoat is a flaring red, 
His trousers are the same, 

He was of old a hero bold 
And Ronald is his name.” 


This is the song that all along 
The mountain side is borne. 

The nations round, soon as they found 
That he the Prince had gone, 
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Nigh burst with rage. At once engage 
Him prisoner to make. 

“You may depend, he’s not a friend,” 
But what a great mistake! 


His followers, whom nought deters, 
Increase in number daily, 

And then they dress, I will confess 
Just like ther leader—gaily, 


Besides, ’tis said with banner red, ; 
That willingly they fight. : 
But then I know it is not so; 
They only use their might 
Foes to convince, that he their Prince 
Is not defenceless quite. 


But Donald’s right. On the last night 
Before the new moon came, 

The king expired, as all desired, 

And nobody to blame. 
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Minds ill at ease don’t need disease 
To cut the threads of life. 

And if each day that slips away — 
Is passed in constant strife ; 

And if when light gives place to night 
The struggle still is rife ; 

The threads are then, of mortal men 
Cut thro’ as with a knife. 





“Hurrah! then since no longer Prince 
Our Ronald is, but king. 

All former fret we will forget 
And all past sorrows fling 

Far, far away, for now ’tis May, 
The winter’s gone and spring 

With a new reign has come again 
Much happiness to bring.” 


The people still against their will 
He leads to fight the foe ; 

But then I own he is not known, 
The enemy don’t know. 


The dress he wears few traces bears 
Of being a kingly garment ; 

It is the one he wore as son, 
And when his father harm meant. 


“ Our waistcoats are a flaring red, 
Our trousers are the same ; 
Our chief’s of old a hero bold, 


King Ronald is his name. 
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Our Captain he, we never fice, 
For what to us are foes ; 

However brave, they find a grave, 
Soon as with them we close. 
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For we can drive them, and yet survive them 
Either into the sea; 

Or them outright kill in fair fight— 
Just as our will may be,” 


Now Ronald's sword it never fell 
But fell a foeman too: 
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And if by chance he threw a lance, 
His aim was ever true; 

And with such force it flew its course, 
It pierced the armour thro’. 


“Tf Ronald first should prove the worst 


Of all the kings on earth, 


All wars would cease, the reign of Peace 


Would quickly have its birth. 


May he live long in life and song, 
And may his gentle queen—” 


And here, my friends, all record ends, 
For this is all that I at all 
Could of King Ronald glean. 


“ Dear friends, pray do not scowl on me 
As tho’ I’d done you some great wrong, 
I can repair quite easily 

My fault, if any fault there be ; 

And this, tho’ I could not prolong 
When finishéd, my little song. 

I knew the tale was very short, 

And so with me another brought 

In case you might show discontent 
Whilst I was willing to relent. 

My next if you should find too long 
Or not sufficiently amusing, 

If you will kindly let me know 

(Don’t be afraid of my refusing) 

I'll quickly cut it short eno’, 

And now without a longer proem 

I will commence another poem.” 


From behind, the towers were looming, 


From the towers the guns were booming, 


O’er our shakoes boom’d the cannon. 
From behind, there loom’d the towers ; 
And in front, the hostile powers, 

Our naked bayonets ran on. 


In a foul confederation, 
All the tribes had form’d one nation 
And attacked our little station ; 
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Yet their force did not confound us, 
Tho’ their knavery all around us, 
Did, I must confess, astound us. 
From without we were attackéd, 
From within we might be sackéd, 
Being by those outside backed 
Would supply the courage lacked. 
All within the town and tower, 

All were hostile to our power. 

And I tell you with all candour 

I liked not my name—commander. 
And I cursed the evil hour 

When our troops with banners flying, 
And with bands so gaily playing 
They my danger all denying, 
Joking left me ; left me saying 
“How I envy you "—but lying, 
lor I saw the look defying, 

From each gentle lip that curled 
As their scorn at me they hurled. 
But my temper I retainéd, 

And much self possession feignéd : 


“Thank you much, ‘said I, I would not 


Places change with you. I should not 
Have such chances, I’ve a notion 
As I now have, of promotion.” 


Thus I spake. I too was lying, 
For I all the time was trying, 
If by any sort of fiction, | 

I could contradict my diction. 
No promotion I expected, 

No, none, only this excepted, 
This, promotion to another 
World than this we call our mother. 


Why this hatred from the army ? 


Wherefore tried the troops to harm me ? 


Why ?—because each soldier feared me, 


Each man trembled when he neared me 


For they all had a suspicion 
That I was some great magician. 
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Twas our native troops that raised it, 
Far and wide the army blazed it, 

And each soldier heard and praised it. 
For they now had got a reason 

(So they for their purpose feignéd) 
Whereby at the proper season, 





Tho’ their hands should have been stainéd 


With my blood : their purpose gainéd, 
Yet no conscience should be paindd ; 
Each man’s self-esteem retaintd— 
Aye! e’en more than that, increaséd—~ 
By their act an ill had ceaséd ; 

And because they feared they hated, 
Tho’ the cause they never stated, 

And they feared because I ever 

Kept my temper, lost it never, 

Tho’ they did their best endeavour 
Self-control from me to sever, 

Once, once only they provoked me— 
On my beard a villain stroked me, 
And at once I bared my sabre, 

And without a sign of labour, 

Made him with the dead a neighbour. 
Little did my deed accord with— 
With the man I crossed my sword with, . 
For the villain was reported 

As invincible in fight, 

And their hopes on him were rooted, 
That he'd slay me with his might. 

I killed him! disdaining flight, 

I there waited day and night, 
Knowing my deed they would requite. 


Then they held a great Court-martial— 
Properly a great Court-farce-all— 

All my judges, all were leaguéd, 

Each with each they had intriguéd, 

By an oath they were united, 

That their fear should be requited. 

No arrest was I placed under, 

I was left at large—no wonder ! 
Tho’ each soldier was a foeman, 
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Yet approach me dared to no man. 
When they told me I was wanted 

To the Court my way I wended : 

All alone and unattended, 

Went my way and went undaunted. 
By their “fear” they were so haunted 
That nought else could it resemble 
Howe’er well they might dissemble. 
And I saw my judges tremble ! 

“ Now for all the fear you’ve caused 
We will have revenge.” They pauséd. 
“Hitherto you have been careful 

To incur our anger never. 

Make your sinful life more prayerful, 
For you will repent for ever 

Placing yourself in their power 

Who have longed for this hour. 

Well you know the hate we bear you, 
And we don’t intend to spare you ; 
We in council here declare you-— 
For the murder of our brother 

(Not that we our hatred smother) 
You are sentenced to be shot, 

And at once, for all is ready,”— 

All this said with voice unsteady. 


Bowing low I left the spot, 
But one word vouchsaféd not. 

Troops of soldiers marched before me, 
Troops of soldiers marched behjnd me, 
Troops of soldiers marched beside me, 
And I laughed: how they abhor me! 
And I laughed : how well they mind me! 
And I laughed: now woe betide me 

If a single trooper saw me— 

If the troopers e’er should find me 

From them trying hard to hide me. 

For although they did surround me, 

Yet they formed a square so mighty, 
That its size did quite astound me. 

And unless your eye is flighty, 

And long distances can see, 
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You would never have perceived the 
Regiments that were guarding me. 
And would never have believed the 
Person that to you related 

All the facts that I have stated— 
That the troops were guarding me. 


Suddenly—no word of warning— 
All the troopers turn’d and fired ; 
Pierced by bullets without number, 
I fell dead, as all desired, 

And the council had required. 
Then they left me. By next morning 
I was buried. They took very 
Great care of my body, very ! 

I was buried as they bury 

Dogs and vermin that encumber, 
As they bury useless lumber 

I was ‘buried out of sight, 

Buried at the dead of night, 
Buried by the moon’s pale light, 
Buried thus that no one might 
Know where I, that curséd blight, 
(Such I say it with all shame 

Was my fond regimental name, 

' Yet I cared not for the same,) 

Was buried, but the wretched slave 
Paid to find the dog a grave. 


I still lived, tho’ I was buried. 
Many times have I been ferried 
Over death’s dark, death’s cold river ; 
So cold, so dark, mortals shiver 

Of the black stream thinking, whither 
All mankind at length must travel. 
This the truth doth not unravel : 

’Tis the way to it that dark is, 

Of a dismal hue the bark is, 

But the stream itself—I care not 

To say more—Indeed, I dare not. 
When men talk of death’s broad stream 
They but indulge a foolish dream. 
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Whilst within the lower regions 
Humankind of all religions, 

Whilst their bodies yet were warm 
Came in disembodied form, 

And they made a motley swarm. 
Babes as soon as born arrived ; 

Some had infancy survived. 
Humankind of every nation, 
Humankind of every age, 

Stopped at this Death’s midway station. 
Stopped the fool, and stopped the sage, 
Stopped the wise man who had strived 
So to live as he would die ; 

Stopped the foolish man who heeded— 
Heeded not how time was flying ; 
Stopped the wicked man who wasted 
Every hour that went by ; 

Stopped the man who had been trying 
All his life to testify, 

Whate’er ills mankind is heir to 

Man no business has to die. 

Each one stopped and having tasted 
Of the food Death gave as ration, 
"Twas no use fatigue was pleaded 

On their way each had to hasten. 

Each one asks his neighbour: “ Where to?” 
Echo only gives reply. 

All are strangers to all seeming ; 

No bright sun is on them beaming. 
Am I now awake or dreaming ?« 

Each one asks himself—In vain— 
Echo sings his sad refrain ; 

For the silence is so solemn, 

From each misty wall and column, 
From the misty hills around 

Each one hears his thoughts rebound— 
More than hears, each feels the sound ; 
And the thought that each is fearing, 
For his thoughts that all are hearing, 
Cometh from cach misty hill 

With a greater echo still, 
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With itself each soul’s so taken, 

Each with his own fears so shaken, 
There’s no chance each soul will waken ; 
For each heareth of the roar 

(Which increaseth evermore) 

But the thoughts he thought before. 





Placed in one long line the food is— 
To the taste some say it good is, 
Others do it nasty call. 

But the spirits one and all 

(Tho’ it bitter were as gall) 

On their faces needs must fall, 
Must to where it’s placed crawl 
And must lick the very ground, 
Lick it in a circle round 

That no grain shall e’er be found. 
Should a spirit lose a grain, 

An eternity of pain 

He must suffer for the loss. 
Nevermore could he regain 

Nor, his peace of mind, retain ; 
For to him ’twould be a source 
Of discomfort as I’ve said 

Ever since he had been dead. 


When mankind was first created 

Portions to each soul were rated 

Of this food, and they were placed 

In a line as I have stated. 

And each person as they died, 
Had no need of there a Guide; 

For the portion set aside 

For them, was the food they facéd. 

When the land of Spirits enteréd, 

All their thoughts on self were centeréd. 


After many years had passed 

I beheld my foes again. 

They too with the dead were classéd 
They in battle all were slain. 
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F. airy Fables. 


I from joy could not refrain, 

For their death did break the chain 
Which had whilst they lived bound me 
Forgéd by their hatred round me. 

I once more to earth ascended 

Other lives with mine were blended 
And the usual ills attended 

In their train, for | was hated 

By all men to whom related. 


Every fifty years I’m killéd, 
By my foes my blood is spilléd. 

Tho’ their sword they ran right thro’ me 
Yet their deed no harm could do me: 
Tho’ with daggers they should fill me 
In that way they could not kill me; 
For my life is proof ’gainst steel, 
Only bullets can I feel. 

Even then unless they number, 

My age number or exceed, 

They will never make me slumber, 
They'll not even make me bleed. 
Don't you wonder as you read ? 

But my life is c’en more charmed : 

I by bullets can’t be harméd, 

But one day in all the year 

Which I pass in mortal fear. 

Ever as the day draws near 

("Tis the day on which I did it 

And I from my comrades hid it’, 

Do I use my best endeavour, 

From my foes myself to sever, 

But I’m disappointed ever. 

No one knows what curse is on me, 
Tho’ they guess there’s one upon me. 
If I could but pass the day, 

Then the curse would pass away. 
Now, I live by all men hated : 

Die, but for a generation. 

This the reason why I've stated, 
That I liked not my station 

As Commander of a nation 
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Which rebellious thoughts were broaching, 


For the day was fast approaching. 


From behind, the towers were looming, 
From the towers the guns were booming, 
O’er our shakoes boomed the cannon. 
From behind there loomed the towers, 

And in front the hostile powers, 
Our naked bayonets ran on, 


Suddenly the night descended, 
But our strife was never ended. 
With the warlike sounds were blended, 
Faintly coming on the air 

From each, not so distant, lair, 

The roar of wild beasts when they woke ; 
And each one to his neighbour spoke. 
Listen ! hark! more sounds and more, 
Each time louder than before. 

List ! again, the sounds are clearer, 

Sure, the beasts are coming nearer. 

Yes, the beasts have come to see, 

What our horrid noise may be! 

All at once above the roaring 

There is heard a mighty shriek. 

Fades the blood upon each cheek, 

For the strong man now is weak— 
Weak beneath the murderous clawing— 
Weak beneath the deadly knawing, 

Still the beasts they kept on roaring, 
And the life-blood kept on pouring. 

I cared not you may suppose 

Whence was it that the cry arose? 

From my Country’s—from my foes! 
Our troops drew back. I had to speak : 
“You my lads I would not frighten 

But to live you needs must fight on. 
Charge and with the foemen close, 

Drive them back into the jaws 
Of the beasts who in our cause, 
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Fairy Fables. 


Have come here to help us fight : 
Drive them back and win the right.” 





My charger to his swiftest pace 

I urged, and found me face to face 
With my foes—and all alone. 

Tis with rage the truth I own. 
Thro’ their ranks I cut my way 

At each blow a foe did slay, 

Then I touched my charger’s rein, 
And like an arrow back again 
Thro’ the foemen’s ranks I flew, 

At each blow a foc I slew, 

And they fled soon as they knew 
'Twas I. They fled—all but a few. 
When the last line was passed thro,’ 
I urged on my steed anew, 

And the distance greater grew 
"Twixt me and them. Who passes, who? 
A coward on a sudden cried, 

And threw his lance ; then sought to hide 
Amid the darkness of the night. 
But I kept him in my sight, 

And very soon I stayed his flight ; 
He made not e’en a show of fight! 


By a sudden flash of lightning 
Which the objects round was whitening, 
I beheld my troops advancing, 

I beheld their horses prancing. 

“So at last!” aloud I shouted, 

“When your foes have all been routed— 
(Not that I your courage doubted!) 
Routed by your brave Commander, 
Then ye charge. But I'll not stand here 
To be treated in this way, 

Every man I can I'll slay.” 

And I then and there attacked them, 
Right and left my sabre hacked them, 
Heap on heap my sabre packed them. 
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But tho’ some of them they backed them, 
Yet the rest they never slacked them, 


Till as you may well suppose, 


They had joined them with our foes. 


Next I rode up to the tower, 
And I told the gunners—*“ Fire ! 
Fire whilst you’ve ammunition, 
On the coward rascals, fire! ” 
Just imagine my position— 


Now had come the dreaded hour, — 


’Twas on me they turned their fire. 
But I’ve never been a stranger 

As you know full well, to danger ; 
Very soon my horse was killed, 
Then they raised a mighty shout— 
Shout the welkin round that filléd. 
E’en a party ventured out 

To attack me; all about 

Lay the men not put to rout. 

On their dread of me I counted, 
As the castle steps I mounted, 
And I stood within the tower, 
Proudful of my name of power. 
“By my name,” I cried, “I call, 
Call upon you one and all, 

Call upon you to surrender, 

Call upon you to disarm, 

Then to you will come no harm. 
For my mercies are not tender, 
Are not tender unto those 

Who are proud of being foes 


To the name at which kings tremble. 


By my name I here declare, 
By my name to you I swear, 
I'll not injure e’en a hair, 
Injure naught to you belonging, 
(And myself I am not wronging 
When I say’t. I don’t dissemble) 
If you'll treat me justly, fairly. 
Thus I put it, for you rarely 
Meet with justice here below. 
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Fairy Fables. 


Now I ask, will you surrender? 
Will you disarm? yes, or no?” 


Thus I said within the tower, 
Proudful of my name of power ; 
They for answer sent a shower, 
Shower of bullets all around me, 
And too many of them found me, 
For I died that very hour. 


END OF CANTO L 














GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


MACMAHON’S TELEGRAPHIC NEWS COMPANY. 


For fifty guineas a year you can have your own special wire 
and your own newspaper, the latter printed in your own house 
and with special editions every five or ten minutes containing 
the very latest home and foreign news. No need now to wait 
for the arrival\ of the morning or evening paper to learn the 
results of the events of the day. Macmahon’s tape brings 
cach and all to you. You doze for half an hour in your arm 
chair, and when you wake, printed telegrams are at your feet 
from all parts of the world, given you by the busy little machine 
at your elbow, whose ceaseless clicking would possibly have 
dictated a lesson to the moralist of our childhood. All news 
of importance will be brought to you at once. In your rooms at 
Kensington you may know which University has won the boat- 
race before the crews have rowed ashore, which horse has won 
the Derby before the jockey has weighed in, the result of a 
debate in Parliament before the Members have resumed their 
seats ; news-gatherers in every continent are flashing pithy re- 
cords of events to you in your study—brief messages and cold, 
but they may set you thinking for hours. The world is ran- 
sacked to keep you interested and amused, and it is all done 
without putting you to any trouble. There is no complicated 
system of dots and dashes to learn, the telegrams print them- 
selves in good, honest, English characters, and there is no 
verbiage to wade through. 

With so much in its favour it is a wonder that a telegraphic 
system so convenient should not quickly have been adopted 
throughout the country, especially in the enterpising northern 
towns; but so far from this being the case, it was difficult even 
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in wealthy London to bring it into operation. Now, however, ° 
it has obtained a firm footing, and all its advantages having 
been shown and all objections satisfactorily disposed of, rapid 
progress is at last being made. The history of the Company is 
briefly as follows: 

Mr. Macmahon, a resident of New York, in passing through 
London a few years ago saw a crowd outside Mr. Benson’s shop 
on Ludgate Hill, and on enquiring what they were waiting for, 
was told that it was the Oaks Day, and that the people were 
waiting to learn the result of the race. The idea at once oc- 
curred to him that if a system were worked out by means of 
which the public could be given the earliest sporting and general 
news, the speculation might: prove very profitable. Mr, Mac- 
mahon, who was then only a bird of passage, passed on his way; 
but he did not forget the idea, and returning to London soon 
afterwards, proceeded with the usual American enterprise to put 
it into execution. A type-printing telegraph was already at 
work in the metropolis, but only for a special purpose, and Mr. 
Macmahon’s scheme was to carry on operations on such an ex- 
tensive scale as would make everybody interested in the work. 
The type-printing telegraph was the invention of Mr. E. Hughes, 
the well known electrician, and as long ago as the year 1867 an 
instrument of the same kind, invented by Mr. E. A. Calahan, 
Assistant-Engineer to the American Telegraph Company, was 
worked in New York by the Gold and Stock Telegraph Com- 
pany. Five years later a modification of the apparatus by 
Messrs. F. L. Pope and T. A. Edison was set up at the 
London Stock Exchange; but it was not until 1873, when im- 
provements were made by Mr. F. Higgins, an electrical en- 
gineer of London, that the requisite speed was attained. The 
improvement was at once scized upor in the United States, and 
the invention became popular in that country. 

On his return to London, Mr. Macmahon found that the Stock 
Exchange Telegraph Company, the owners of the instrument 
in England, had projected a scheme for supplying parliamentary 
and general news, but they were unsuccessful. Nothing daunted 
by their failure, Mr. Macmahon made arrangements with them 
for the exclusive right for the dissemination by means of their 
instrument, of sporting, parliamentary, and general news. It 
was next necessary to obtain a license from the Post Office 
authorities, and this license was accordingly obtained on an 
agreement to pay a certain royalty. A Company having been 
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formed in January, 1880, to carry out the scheme, with Mr. 
Macmahon as Managing Director, nothing now remained but 
to drive the merits of the system into the heads of the Con- 
servative British public. This was not an easy task. The in- 
ventor of the Pullman Car, talking one day of England to a 
sturdy Briton, who was full of admiration of his native land, 
replied “ Yes, sir, England ‘is a fine country, but you have to be 
born very young there!” Mr. Macmahon also found that things 
move slowly here. He tried the clubs, but at first they would 
not entertain the idea. Knowing that in the end they must 
acknowledge the value of the system, he went so far as to place 
instruments in five of the clubs free of charge; and instructions 
were given to the hall porters to note the times at which the 
ordinary telegrams were delivered and the times at which the 
Macmahon messages arrived, in order that the priority of arrival 
might be tested. In every case the Macmahon tape gave the 
message from half to three-quarters of an hour in advance of 
the telegraph messenger. Curiosity was soon awakened con- 
cerning the system which was being carried on under the noses 
of the members of the clubs, and at length its value was recog- 
nised. The Junior Carlton, the Devonshire, the Conservative, 
White’s, the Turf, the Guards’, the Royal Thames Yacht, and 
thirty-eight other clubs, one by one, became subscribers to the 
Company; and the Incorporated Law Society, Messrs, Roths- 
child, eleven daily or weekly newspapers (among which is the 
New York Herald) the Royal Italian Opera, Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, the Grand, the Langham, and a host of other 


hotels, gave the Company their support, and availed them- — 


selves of the advantages of the system, while to finally stamp 
it as a sound and beneficial commercial undertaking, the House 
of Commons has been added to the long list of subscribers. 
Business houses are beginning to find that the Macmahon tape 
in their premises advances their interests, and hotels and taverns 
are adopting it in large numbers, the receipt of news of all kinds, 
at all hours of the day adding a very pleasant flavour to the 
entertainment they afford their guests. At the present time 
there are more than two hundred subscribers, the number having 
rapidly increased since the enterprise became widely known and 
well-supported. 

All the news that comes to the office of the Company in 
Piccadilly is recorded over the house telegraph. The office is of 
course in direct communication with the house of every sub- 
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scriber, the wires specially laid for that purpose extending 
over nearly all parts of London. A single operator in 
the Company’s rooms is thus enabled to-communicate with 
each subscriber, and every message that is wired into the office 
is transmitted simultaneously to two hundred persons, many of 
whom live several miles apart. This is by no means the full 
extent of the powers of the instrument, and its limits would not 
be reached until fifteen hundred subsribers were being served, 
and then, by increasing the number of instruments, the supply 
could be extended indefinitely. The operator in the central 
office works on a small key board, plays a kind of slow march 
on a noiseless pianoforte, there being separate keys for letters of 
the alphabet, for numerals, and for fractions, and the march he 
plays is transformed into printed characters in two hundred 
houses at the same moment. Every scrap of information sent 
out by Macmahon’s Telegraphic News Company is received by 
all their clients. The actual type-printing apparatus in the 
hands of the subscribers consists of a type wheel, or when the 
characters are very numcrous, of two wheels side by side, cither 
of which may be brought into action and printed from. The 
long narrow roll of white paper, or “tape” as it is called, is 
coiled above the wheel, but passes beneath it when unrolled, 
Impelled by electric action, the wheel moves round until the 
proper letter faces the tape, which now rises until the impression 
has been received, and then moves slightly onward in order that 
the next letter may be printed in regular order. The subscriber 
has nothing to do with the instrument but to read the telegrams 
as they appear on the tape; it docs not require winding up er 
manipulation of any kind by him. In order, however, to ensure 
proper working, a daily inspection of every instrument is made 
by the Company’s officers. a 

It is very probable that by this system the maximum speed 
in the transmission of messages has been attained. — It is difficult 
to conceive in what direction any advance can be made. As an 
instance of the marvellous rapidity with which information is 
transmitted, we may go back to the last Derby Day. Some 
amount of interest was felt in New York in the great race, and 
the New York Herald being desirous of obtaining the earliest 
tidings as to the result, obtained the assistance of the Company, 
who had a special wire to the Downs. One of their instruments 
was placed in the office of the American Cable Company, and 
arrangements were made for the immediate transmission of the 
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message. Directly the leading horses passed the winning posts 
their names were telegraphed to London, and within two minutes 
from the time the news reached the central office it was known 
in New York. It was suggested by Mr. Jackson the London 
editor of the Mew York Herald, that to save time, the result 
should be sent in one word consisting of the first three letters of 
the names of the placed horses, and “ Iropertow”” announced to 
New York that Iroquois, Peregrine, and Town Moor, were first, 
second, and third for the great race. The total interval between 
the time the horses passed the post and the time the result was 
known in New York, some three thousand miles away, was less 
than two minutes and a half. The winning jockey had not even 
dismounted from his horse! Every London subscriber to the 
Company knew the result of the race within ten seconds of its 
conclusion ! 

The time taken over the Derby message, however, was eternity 
compared to that in which the news of the result of the St. 
Leger was sent to New York. Similar arrangements had been 
made as for the earlier race, the Atlantic cable was kept clear 
about the time the race was expected to be run, and within one 
minute and a half of the time the heads of the leading horses 
had passed the winning post, the result was known at the office 
of the Mew York Herald. As before, the news was conveyed in 
one word, “ Irogeogli ”"—Iroquois, Geologist, Lucy Glitters, 

Another curious episode in the history of the Company was in 
connection with the notorious Bradlaugh case. Readers wil! 
remember how important it became that the exact time of the 
Parliamentary division on the afternoon of the 2nd of July, 
1880, should be known. As the time of every division is re- 
corded on the Macmahon tape it might be thought there would 
have been no difficulty in establishing the fact, but circumstances 
combined to prevent it. The Company’s operating office was 
moved about the period of the trial, and the tape, which had 
been kept for a year and a half, and which recorded the division 
was sold by the housekeeper for waste paper. It was disposed 
of on Friday, and on the following Wednesday one of the 
parties to the suit applied to the Company to ascertain the time 
of the division. Attempts were at once made to recover the 
tape, but it was too late. It had already been sent to the paper 
mills, within whose greedy maw it had for ever disappeared, Mr. 
Chapple, the energetic secretary of the Company, then started 
off at once to the Incorporated Law Society, who, he knew, had 
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also been in the habit of preserving their tape by gumming each“ 
day’s telegrams into a book. Here, again, disappointment 
ensued. After keeping their tape for a long time, the Society 
discontinued the practice on the 7th of June, or less than a 
month before the division on which the trial rested ! 

With fifteen main circuits and about four hundred miles. of 
wire in London, the Company are now about to invade the 
provinces, and are already pushing into the suburbs, the wires at 
the present moment being in course of extension to Lee. 
Special reporters are engaged for Parliamentary work during 
the session, and correspondents throughout the country supply 
all the principal events of the day. The earliest. morning tele- 
grams concerning the condition of General Garfield were for- 
warded to Macmahon’s Telegraphic News Company, and it is 
worthy of note that even before the Government and the Court 
were informed of the event, the assassination of the Czar of 
Russia was known to every one of the Company’s subscribers. 

The enterprise and energy with which the project is being 
conducted, and the sound basis on which it has been established, 
bid fair to ensure for it a very successful future. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY. 


This Company has been so long considered the type of scien- 
tific manufacturers, that many of our readers will no doubt be 
surprised to hear that the Mr. Price who gave his name to the 
firm is as mythical a personage as the John Doe or Richard Roe 
of legal renown.. The business was established in the year 1830, 
when Mr, William Wilson and Mr. Lancaster, successful Russian 
brokers, bought a patent for separating cocoa-nut oil into its 
solid and liquid parts, established works, and commenced opera- 
tions as candle manufacturers under the name of E. Price & 
Company. Up to that time the manufacture in England had 
been carried on in a very primitive and haphazard fashion. The 
whole art and mystery were thought to have been learnt when 
means were found to fit a wick in the centre of a cylindrical 
mass of grease. In France, however, scientific investigation 
into the nature of fatty bodies had already been carried on for 
some years,and spasmodic attempts had been made to apply the 
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chemistry of the laboratory in the workshop of the manufacturer. 
The way in which science has been applied to make perfect a 
very familiar article of household use is so interesting, that those 
who read it for the first time will feel much more respect than 
before for the candle that lights them to bed. 

The first real investigation into the nature of fatty bodies was 
made by Chevreul, the celebrated French chemist, who an- 
nounced in 1813 his discovery that fat was not a simple organic 
substance, as had previously been believed, but a compound 
body resolvable into two products, viz., fatty acids and a sub- 
stance called glycerine. The neutral fats he shewed could be 
broken up, and the acid obtained in a separate state. The fatty 
acids contained in tallow are two—stearic acid—used in candle- 
making—and oleic acid, used as cloth oil and for soap-making. 
We have now, therefore, distinct uses for the constituents of tal- 
low, instead of burning them together as formerly, and getting a 
bad light as the result, for the glycerine did more -harm than 
good, Years, however, elapsed before Chevreul’s discovery be- 
came of commercial value. Scarcely any attempt having been 
made for a long time to apply it to manufacturing purposes, he 
was persuaded to take the matter in hand himself, and he made 
a trial in the year 1825, in conjunction with Gay Lussac; but 
failed after sketching out the idea of distillation of fatty bodies 
and the introduction of steam. _ Success came in 1832 to M, de 
Milly, a Paris manufacturer, who named his candles the Bougies 
de l’Etoile, and sold them at Is. 84d. per pound retail, and 1s, 64d. 
wholesale. The material used was tallow, and the process was 


that of saponification by lime. According to this process the © 


tallow was boiled with thin cream of lime, to effect a separation 
of its constituents, superior affinity causing the fatty acids to 
forsake the glycerine and combine with the lime. This com- 
bination was then broken up by means of sulphuric acid, which 
seized on the lime and set the fatty acids free. The solid acid 
was then separated from the liquid by pressure, and was ready 
to be made into candles. The glycerine remained in the water, 
which separated from the lime salt, and for a long time was 
considered valueless. This was the state of affairs when “ FE. 
Price & Company” came on the stage. The possibility of 
making good candles on a large scale had been proved; but 
the problem of cheapness had to be solyed. 

The patent the firm had acquired in 1830 was that of Mr. Jas. 
Soames, granted in 1829 for the separation of cocoa-nut oil by 
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pressure into its solid and liquid parts, it being thought that the - 
solid would prove a valuable substitute for tallow. The process 
was perfected as to manufacturing details, and it was brought 
into good use for the production of cocoa-nut candles and lamp 
oil. The stearine—as the solid is called after the oil has been 
pressed from it—was found to be an improvement upon tallow 
in some respects; but the expectations that had been raised were 
nevertheless for a time doomed to disappoinment, as the candles 
made from it required snuffing, and, therefore, did not come into 
general use. 

The freeing of the candle manufacture in 1831 from the ex- 
cise supervision to which it had previously been subjected, gave 
a stimulus to the industry which quickly became apparent; but 
the discoveries made within a few years by “ E. Price & Com- 
pany,” exercised a still more powerful influence over its destinies. 
Owing to the irregularity of the supplies of crude material, the 
firm was compelled to establish crushing mills in Ceylon to 
separate the oil from the kernel of the cocoa-nut. The oil 
alone, being the raw material required for the London factory, 
was packed into casks and sent over to England. Plantations 
of cocoa-nut palms were also formed on the island, to the 
extent of 1,000 acres of productive trees. The cocoa-nut palm 
takes from five to ten years to come into full bearing ; it yields 
about a hundred nuts annually, and is believed to remain pro- 
ductive for about a century. 

In 1836 the French process of making stearine candles from 
tallow, as already described, was introduced into the English 
factory ; but nothing more of note happened until the year 
1840, except the adoption of the plaited wick, which was also a 
French invention. In this year Mr. James P. Wilson, one of the 
sons of the founder, while endeayourjng to produce a cheap, 
self-snuffing candle, to be used at the illuminations on the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s marriage, made experiments to ascertain 
the result of a mixture of stearic acid with the hitherto disap- 
pointing solid matter of cocoa-nut oil. The experiment was 
successful beyond all expectation, and a use was at last found 
for the material from which so much had been hoped when the 
works were established. The candles gave a brilliant light, re- 
quired no snuffing, and could be sold retail at a shilling a pound. 
Called “composites,” from the combination of materials, they 
soon found favour, and the sale became large. The discovery 
was very valuable ; but circumstances prevented a patent being 
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obtained. Other manufacturers took advantage of the inven- 
tion; but the existence of an old patent compelled them to use 
crude cocoa-nut oil instead of cocoa-nut stearine. The name 
“composite” has now for a long time been given to all cheap 
stearine self-snuffing candles. 

In this year, 1840, Mr. George F. Wilson, another son of the 
founder, began a series of experiments which were ultimately 
attended with brilliant success, The distillation of fatty acids 
had already engaged attention, and a patent had been granted 
to Mr. George Gwynne, the inventor of a process by which they 
could be distilled 7% vacuo, the air being withdrawn from the 
still by means of an air-pump. This led to another step forward, 
for hitherto the production of fatty acids by means of alkalies 
or lime—called saponification—was the only known means 
of producing fatty acids. To distillation Mr. George Wilson 
turned his own attention and that of Mr. Jones, a chemist in the 
employ of the firm. Intermediate cocoa-nut oil was solidified 
by lime saponification and then distilled, and experiments having 
shown that the best results were gained when water was passed 
into the still containing the fatty matter, an apparatus was con- 
structed to introduce water slowly. The great object was to 
exclude the air, and it was found that this could be effectually 
accomplished by means of free steam, and at far less cost than if 
Mr. Gwynne’s vacuum still were employed. This was the in- 
auguration of the system of distillation in a current of steam, a 
process on which much of the Company’s success has been 
based. A patent was taken out towards the close of the year 
for this cheap and simple process. Mr. Gwynne’s experiments 
coming to the knowledge of the firm, he was engaged by them, 
and two series of experiments were carried on at the works at 
the same time—one of steam distillation, and the other of har- 
dening fatty bodies by treating them with sulphuric acid with 
heat, and then distilling them. Another patent was soon taken 
out in the names of Jones and G,. F. Wilson, the claim for 
which was based on the last-named process. The old process 
of saponification by means of alkalies or lime effected only a 
small change in the colour and smell of the dark coloured and 
offensive fats, and although, by subsequent pressing, much of 
the colour and odour could be removed with the liquid fat acid, 
yet it was seldom that a material so white and free from smell 
as the public require their candles to be, could be obtained by 
this process, The new inventions had the effect of making bone 
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pressure into its solid and liquid parts, it being thought that the - 
solid would prove a valuable substitute for tallow. The process 
was perfected as to manufacturing details, and it was brought 
into good use for the production of cocoa-nut candles and lamp 
oil. The stearine—as the solid is called after the oil has been 
pressed from it—was found to be an improvement upon tallow 
in some respects; but the expectations that had been raised were 
nevertheless for a time doomed to disappoinment, as the candles 
made from it required snuffing, and, therefore, did not come into 
general use. 

The freeing of the candle manufacture in 1831 from the ex- 
cise supervision to which it had previously been subjected, gave 
a stimulus to the industry which quickly became apparent; but 
the discoveries made within a few years by “ E. Price & Com- 
pany,” exercised a still more powerful influence over its destinies, 
Owing to the irregularity of the supplies of crude material, the 
firm was compelled to establish crushing mills in Ceylon to 
separate the oil from the kernel of the cocoa-nut. The oil 
alone, being the raw material required for the London factory, 
was packed into casks and sent over to England. Plantations 
of cocoa-nut palms were also formed on the island, to the 
extent of 1,000 acres of productive trees. The cocoa-nut palm 
takes from five to ten years to come into full bearing ; it yields 
about a hundred nuts annually, and is believed to remain pro- 
ductive for about a century. 

In 1836 the French process of making stearine candles from 
tallow, as already described, was introduced into the English 
factory ; but nothing more of note happened until the year 
1840, except the adoption of the plaited wick, which was also a 
French invention, In this year Mr. James P. Wilson, one of the 
sons of the founder, while endeayourjng to produce a cheap, 
self-snuffing candle, to be used at the illuminations on the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s marriage, made experiments to ascertain 
the result of a mixture of stearic acid with the hitherto disap- 
pointing solid matter of cocoa-nut oil. The experiment was 
successful beyond all expectation, and a use was at last found 
for the material from which so much had been hoped when the 
works were established. The candles gave a brilliant light, re- 
quired no snuffing, and could be sold retail at a shilling a pound. 
Called “composites,” from the combination of materials, they 
soon found favour, and the sale became large. The discovery 
was very valuable ; but circumstances prevented a patent being 
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obtained. Other manufacturers took advantage of the inven- 
tion; but the existence of an old patent compelled them to use 
crude cocoa-nut oil instead of cocoa-nut stearineé. The name 
“composite” has now for a long time been given to all cheap 
stearine self-snuffing candles. 

In this year, 1840, Mr. George F. Wilson, another son of the 
founder, began a series of experiments which were ultimately 
attended with brilliant success, The distillation of fatty acids 
had already engaged attention, and a patent had been granted 
to Mr. George Gwynne, the inventor of a process by which they 
could be distilled z# vacuo, the air being withdrawn from the 
still by means of an air-pump. This led to another step forward, 
for hitherto the production of fatty acids by means of alkalies 
or lime—called saponification—was the only known means 
of producing fatty acids. To distillation Mr. George Wilson 
turned his own attention and that of Mr. Jones, a chemist in the 
employ of the firm. Intermediate cocoa-nut oil was solidified 
by lime saponification and then distilled, and experiments having 
shown that the best results were gained when water was passed 
into the still containing the fatty matter, an apparatus was con- 
structed to introduce water slowly. The great object was to 
exclude the air, and it was found that this could be effectually 
accomplished by means of free steam, and at far less cost than if 
Mr. Gwynne’s vacuum still were employed. This was the in- 
auguration of the system of distillation in a current of steam, a 
process on which much of the Company’s success has been 
based. A patent was taken out towards the close of the year 
for this cheap and simple process. Mr. Gwynne’s experiments 
coming to the knowledge of the firm, he was engaged by them, 
and two series of experiments were carried on at the works at 
the same time—one of steam distillation, and the other of har- 
dening fatty bodies by treating them with sulphuric acid with 
heat, and then distilling them. Another patent was soon taken 
out in the names of Jones and G, F. Wilson, the claim for 
which was based on the last-named process. The old process 
of saponification by means of alkalies or lime effected only a 
small change in the colour and smell of the dark coloured and 
offensive fats, and although, by subsequent pressing, much of 
the colour and odour could be removed with the liquid fat acid, 
yet it was seldom that a material so white and free from smell 
as the public require their candles to be, could be obtained by | 
this process, The new inventions had the effect of making bone 
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and skin fats, fish oils, greases, and palm oil suitable for treat- 
ment, while tallow had previously been the only material 
available. A hard, colourless, and odourless material could be 
obtained from these widely-differing substances ; while the cost 
of manufacture was reduced. 

Trade rapidly increased, and in 1847 it was thought desirable 
to form a company to take over the works, as a large extension of 
capital was required in consequence of that increase. Only four 
years previously the business was worth little more than the 
value of the plant and a few patents, but now a Company 
was easily organised with £500,000 capital to take control of the 
works, and no less than £250,000 was paid for the transfer. It 
is worthy, too, of note, that this was done ina time of panic in 
the City, when money commanded 9 per cent. interest. That 
the price was not exorbitant, may perhaps be better understood 
when we say that by the new patents the Company could use 
raw materials which cost £10 a ton less than those of any other 
manufacturer, and gave a larger yield, while the field of supply 
was also widely extended. The position which “E. Price and 
Company” had attained, “ Price’s Candle Company,” with Mr. 
W. Wilson as Chairman, and Messrs. J. P. Wilson and G. F. 
Wilson as Managing Directors, strove to maintain and develope, 
and they pursued a liberal, enterprising policy. Their success 
had been gained by invention—inventors, therefore, they sought 
to attract and encourage. Not one design in ten that was sub- 
mitted to them was of any real value, but now and then an inven- 
tion or a suggestion was madewhich proved advantageous. Heads 
of departments were selected for their aoility, not for their con- 
nections. Nepotism and favouritism—offences seldom unknown 
in large trading houses—were carefully avoided. An era of 
prosperity ensued which has rarely been equalled, and in spite 
of heavy expenses, large dividends were paid. 

In 1848 the Company acquired the patent for night-lights 
held by Mr. G. M. Clarke, and in the following year the night- 
light business of Mr. Samuel Childs was transferred to them. 
A new branch of manufacture was thus opened up which required 
additional premises, and another factory was built. “ Childs’ 
Night-lights” are known everywhere, and equally celebrated are 
the “ New Patent Night-lights,” invented by Mr. George Wilson, 
which burn in a glass. 

We have shown that a use had been found for one of the con- 
stituents of tallow—stearic acid. The second acid was now to 
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be turned to account. The new process of distillation, which 
produced the fat-acids from the acidified raw material, also 
freed them from their impurities. Oleic acid had been used on 
the Continent for the oiling of wool for some years before 
English mill-owners could be induced to substitute it for the 
olive and other oils they had been in the habit of using. The 
difficulty of freeing the oleic acid produced in the saponification 
process from traces of mineral acid proved a serious impediment 
to its general employment. This difficulty was now overcome, 
and oleic acid soon gained an extensive sale as cloth oil. 
Previously it could only be sold at an unsatisfactory price; now 
it became a valuable article, and its consumption amounted to 
thousands of tons. Its use caused a brighter colour to be given 
to the goods, and the manufacturer was made independent of 
failure of the olive crop. 

In the year 1853 the Company established works at Brom- 
borough Pool, near Liverpool, on an estate of 60 acres, which 
they obtained in order that the palm oil might be dealt with 
as nearly as possible on the spot at which it was landed, the 
largest consignments being made to Liverpool. 

The next two years saw further improvements in the process - 
of manufacture. In 1854, Mr. Tighlman, an American chemist, 
obtained a patent for a method of separating fats into fatty acids 
and glycerine by contact with water at a high temperature and 
under a pressure of about 2,000 Ibs, to the square inch. The 
Company took an exclusive license under this patent, but they 
soon improved on it themselves. It occurred to Mr, George 
Wilson that pressure was unnecessary, and that the introduction 
of super-heated steam into the fat would be sufficient alone to 
break it up into fatty acids and glycerine. The experiments he 
made, in conjunction with Mr. Payne, his assistant, fully con- 
firmed this view, and a patent was taken out in their joint names. 
This was another valuable discovery, but the invention had a 
secondary effect, which ultimately became of primary impor- 
tance. Glycerine, discovered in 1789 by Scheele, and after- 
wards shown by Chevreul to be the base of fats, was only just be- 
ginning to havea commercial value. About ten years previously 
it had been found that glycerine was “good for burns,” and it 
was introduced into the Hospital for Skin Diseases, It was 
impure through the presence of fatty matters and lead and 
lime salts, and ignorance of any means of purifying it was 
perhaps another reason why its qualities were not studied. 
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Pondering over the question of distillation, Mr. George Wilson 
at length, to use his own words, “did not s¢e why glycerine, if it 
would distil over once in an atmosphere of steam, should not do 
so again.” It did distil over again without decomposition, and 
chemically pure glycerine, a substance never before obtained 
was given to the world. <A patent was taken out for the dis- 
covery, and the process was at once adopted on a large scale 
The price was reduced, and uses in medicine, and in the arts 
and manufactures were soon found for the new article. 

The Company had now a great reputation and a splendid 
trade. In the month of October, 1840, 74 men and 18 boys were 
employed, and 32 tons of candles, value £2,817, were made in 
the factory. In the month of October, 1855, no less than 
707 tons of candles and nightlights, value £79,500, were manu- 
factured. Time after time customers came with their carts and 
were sent away empty, for the supply could not keep pace with 
the demand. They threatened to go elsewhere, but they were 
obliged to buy in the cheapest market. The immense scale on 
which the operations of the Company were conducted, cannot 
be better illustrated than by the following anecdote :—It had 
been the custom to tie up the packets of candles with red tape. 
It came to the knowledge of Mr. George Wilson that the dye in 
the tape considerably increased its cost, and a sort of nondescript 
buff was substituted. From curiosity a calculation was after- 
wards made as to the saving effected by this change, and it 
was found to be no less than £329 per annum. 

Such flourishing times could not last for ever. The expiration - 
of some of the most important patents held by the Company 
brought other English manufacturers nearer to their level, while 
continental firms, restricted by no paténts, ‘copied the Company’s 
processes, and challenged them in the markets of the world. The 
cost of raw material had also risen very much, and though all 
countries, civilized and uncivilized, had been ransacked for new 
cheap fats, none could be found that were available. Large 
quantities were heard of in various forms, but there were al- 
ways difficulties which prevented their use. 

James Young had obtained in 1850 his celebrated patent for 
the production of hydro-carbons by the distillation of coal 
at a low red heat. His patent had only been taken 
out when the attention of Price’s Candle Company was turned 
to a mineral oil which for centuries had been known to exist in 
Burmah, and which went under the name of Rangoon Petroleum. 
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Patents for working it, were taken out in 1853, and following 
years by Warren De la Rue. The Company secured the right 
of working under these patents, and established agents in 
Burmah, By the*year 1857 the arrivals of petroleum from that 
country became regular, the process of manufacture was com- 
pleted, and a demand arose. In the first six months of 1859 no 
less than 10,600 gallons were exported to New York in execution 
of three orders alone, but before the bells had rung in another 
year, America not only needed no longer to import petroleum, 
but had found wells that could supply the whole world with 
mineral oil. The discovery shattered the Rangoon oil trade, for 
in a short time every country was almost saturated with the 
petroleum with which Pennsylvania was recking. Mr. Young’s 
discovery, however, had given a new material to the candle 
manufacturer. Paraffin pressed from the scale produced at the 
Scotch Welsh mineral oil works, was found to be some- 
thing more than a substitute for animal fats and palm oil, and 
the candles made from it are more highly esteemed than the 
others. The United States have so thoroughly turned the tables 
upon us, that more than 3,000 tons of paraffin scale are annually 
exported to England from that country. Quickly recovering 
from the check given to their: business by the introduction of 
American petroleum, the Company made steady progress year 
by year, but no startling discoveries transformed the trade, nor 
did it advance by leaps and bounds as in the earlier days of its . 
history. Various improvements were made, such as the intro- 
duction of horizontal instead of vertical presses, and a safe and 
more economical mode of producing paraffin from the scale. 

In 1871 one of the Company’s foremen discovered a mode of 
producing fine white paraffin from scale without the use of spirit 
of any kind. Benzol had previously been employed, and there 
had consequently always been danger from fire, but this discovery 
allayed all anxiety on that score. A patent was taken out for 
the new process, which has now become the established mode of 
refining paraffin in the Company’s works, as it avoids all use of 
volatile fluids, and to a great extent does away with the use of 
hydraulic presses. A few figures showing the increase of the 
business may not be superfluous. In a letter in 1843 Mr. G. F. 
Wilson estimated that £500 would be required to put up the new 
factory, and six hands to work it. At the present time the Bel- 
mont Works at Battersea occupy ten acres of ground, have more 


than five acres of roofing, and give employment to nearly 1,000 
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persons, while the Bromborugh Pool Factory, built on an estate 
of sixty acres belonging to the Company, has nearly five acres 
of roofing, and gives employment to nearly 400 persons. The 
quantity of manufactured goods turned out from the works from 
the time of the formation of the Company is as follows :— 


During the five years ending 1851 ... ... 14,220 TONS, 
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It would only be wearisome to detail the tons of raw material 
brought into the factories, and the tons of manufactured goods 
that are sent out. As it opens up another interesting page in 
the history of the Company, we may, however, say that while in 
1840 less than 20,000 tons of palm oil were imported from 
Africa, the quantity in 1880 was more than 30,000 tons, and it 
is noteworthy as showing how remote cause and effect sometimes 
appear, that Messrs. Wilson and Jones’s inventions of 1842-3 
had a direct effect on the African slave trade and that the more 
composite candles that are burnt, the fewer of our fellow-creatures 
are sold into slavery. The palm tree from which the oil is 
obtained grows in great abundance in the slave-dealing districts 
of the western parts of tropical Africa. As the oil trade in- 
creased the slave trade decreased, because the one was found — 
more profitable than the other. 

So much stress has been laid upon the history of the Company, 
as showing the progress of a great industry, that the very 
briefest description of the process of manufacture must suffice. 
The palm oil, a butter-like solid of an orange red colour, which 
arrives in large casks, is taken to the melting-house, steam is 
forced into it to melt it out of the cask, and the liquid flows into 
underground tanks. The condensed steam, with sand and any 
other superfluities, sinks to the bottom, and in due time the 
clean fat is pumped into copper receivers, holding about six tons. 
In these vessels it is heated to a temperature of some 300 
degrees Fahr., and agitated with sulphuric acid. Up to this 
stage the colour has gone from bad to worse. A white colour is 
needed ; the raw material was yellow, but it has now become 
black. The fatty acids are next well washed with water (which 
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dissolves the glycerine) and are then distilled. For many kinds 
of candles the material is now in a sufficiently good condition, 
but for the better qualities it is necessary that the oleic acid 
should be separated. For this purpose it is cast into flat cakes, 
and each cake is placed in-a woollen bag, protected by cocoa-nut 
matting and pressed between warm plates for from four to six 
hours. The liquid oleic acid oozes out, and the stearine, beauti- 
fully white and hard, alone remains, It is then taken to the 
candle-making room, and kept in a melted state in large tubs, 
This room is full of machines or “ frames,” each having four rows 
of moulds, twenty-four moulds in a row. Below every mould is 
a reel of plaited cotton which is passed up the centre, the 
moulds being so constructed as to make the candles “ bottom 
upwards.” The wicks having been stretched through the 
moulds, a can of melted stedrine is brought by a’ workman, 
and the liquid is poured into the ninety-six moulds, water 
circulates around them, and in about fifteen minutes ninety- 
six cold, white, and hard candles are fit for the market. Two 
men are employed to every twelve frames. In another room the 
self-fitting candles are made. These as their name denotes 
will fit a holder of any size and save a good deal of trouble. 
For this purpose the moulds are made in two parts, but the 
trifling extra cost does not seem by any means in proportion 
to the extra trouble involved in the manufacture. In a third 
room snuffless dips are made. ; 

The paraffin manufacture is rapidly becoming as important as — 
that of stearine. The “scales” as they arrive from Scotland and 
America very much resemble masses of dirty snow as we sec 
them by the side of the London streets in winter. They are 
melted and passed into tins and when the paraffin has cooled 
and become crystalline, it is subjected to gentle heat in an iron 
closet. The effect is to separate the liquid from the solid, which 
becomes comparatively white in the process. The cake is then 
again melted and purified with animal charcoal after which it is 
ready for the candle maker. 

The wick of candles is composed of cotton threads. They are 
joined by plaiting which gives the necessary curve when burning, 
and are dipped into a solution containing boracic acid, and it is 
commonly supposed that this has the effect of increasing the 
combustion of the wick, but it is applied for a very different 
purpose. The boracic acid forms a fusible glass with the ash of 
the wick which dropping off from time to time allows combustion _ 
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to go on unimpeded. The manufacture of wicks is also carried 
on at the works, 

The number of different candles made by the Company is 
legion, more than a thousand sorts being turned out. The only 
one we need mention is the “Gold Medal Palmitine,” the 
large proportion of paraffin in which gives it brilliant illumi- 
nating power, while the admixture of stearine brings hardness 
and freedom from risk of bending. Ship and railway signal 
lights and carriage candles are among the more limited manu- 
factures of the Company. 

The night-light manufactory deserves a chapter to itself, but 
space limits us to a few lines. The building is crowded with 
lads, who work as if the fate of the empire depended on their 
industry. The principle of division of labour is carried out here 
as elsewhere, and the speed and accuracy with which much of 
the work is done are marvellous. The cases for “ Child’s Night- 
lights” are made by girls, wicks are put to them by lads, and the 
filling of the cases completes the process. The “new patent 
night-lights”” are cast in moulds. They are burnt in glass cups, 
and are altogether superior to their cheap but efficient rival. 
Other kinds are made, but these two night-lights are far the 
most popular. 

We have already traced the manufacture of glycerine up to 
the point when it is left in the still in conjunction with a very 
large quantity of water and some sulphuric acid. The liquid is 
now run into tanks, and lime is added to remove the sulphuric 
acid, and evaporation soon disposes of the water. The thick 
dark opaque fluid is very different from the crystal glycerine of 
the toilet table, but distillation makes it a colourless fluid, 
free from every impurity, and fit for any purpose. The 
reputation the Company gained years ago for this manufacture 
they still retain, and only a few weeks ago they received the first 
award at the International Sanitary Exhibition at South 
Kensington. 

The manufacture of soap is a very important branch of the 
Company's business, but the process is so simple that it may 
soon be dismissed. Soap is made principally from tallow and 
kitchen fats. Some of the softer materials are first subjected to 
hydraulic pressure, the solid being squeezed into cakes, while 
the liquid, which is subsequently prepared for sale as machine 
oil, flows away beneath. The solid fat is then melted in 12-ton 
coppers, alkali is added and the mass is boiled for several days. 
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When the boiling process is completed the mass is allowed 
to settle, ard the clear fluid is then poured into huge 
moulds at least twenty feet high. When cold it is cut with wire 
into the bars we see in the shops. What is known as mottled 
soap contains no resin. This kind will not bear the adulteration 
with water that has been practised on some other soaps, for if 
water be added, the substances which make the mottling would 
sink to the bottom. Toilet soaps are made from the better kinds 
of household soap. The material to be thus improved is re-melted 
in cylindrical vessels, round which steam circulates, and colouring 
matter and perfume are thoroughly mixed with it. It is cast into 
blocks, which when cold are cut into slabs, cakes and tablets, and 
dried inwarm closets. Finallyit is cut into cakesof a certain weight, 
stamped, and packed for sale. All the colours of the rainbow 
appear in these toilet soap rooms. There is elder-flower soap, of 
a bright green hue, named after the flower with whose extract it 
is scented, lavender soap, marbled, honey, rose, almond, trans- 
parent, and our old friend the sturdy brown Windsor. A 
disinfecting soap, made from coal tar and glycerine, is valuable 
from the particular qualities denoted by its ingredients, There 
are people who think that scented soaps are injurious, and it 
may be that their prejudice has not always been unfounded, 
but there can be no danger if the soaps are well made and 
the colouring matter be pure, a point to which the Company 
give special attention. In any case the amount of colour and 
perfume is so small that little risk could possibly be run. 

The list of the Company’s principal manufactures is now 
exhausted, and in conclusion a few words may not be out of 
place as to their relations with their workmen. The system 
of “piece-work” is largely adopted, men, women and boys 
earning wages in proportion to the value of their labour. At 
the Bromborough Pool Works a factory-village of nearly a 
hundred houses has been erected on the Company’s estate. 
It has its own place of worship, its own school, its own co- 
operative store, and its own rifle corps. The cottages are 
built of different sizes to suit the varying wages of the work- 
men, and each has a garden. The rentals vary from £9 15s. 
per annum to £15. Gas for street lighting and water for the 
cottages are supplied by the Company, and a space has been 
reserved for recreation. Owing to the dense population of the 
neighbourhood, it was impossible to carry out a similar scheme 
at the London factory, but the workmen there are not with- 
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out their exclusive privileges. A mess-room has been pro- 
vided, evening schools have been established for the boys, with a 
nightly attendance of about 130, science and art classes are held, 
and a library of more than 3,c00 volumes has been formed. 
Price's Candle Company were among the first of the large 
English firms to adopt an enlightened policy, having for its 
object the welfare of their servants, and the example they set 
has had its effect throughout the length and breadth of the land. 














REMINISCENCES OF A VETERAN. 


(Continued from page 338) 


CHAPTER VI. 
BATTLES OF THE PYRENEES. 


WHEN I arrived on the position, I soon found the 2nd Pro- 
visional Battalion and reported myself to Colonel Bingham, who 
commanded us (belonging himself to the 53rd), saying, “Colonel, 
I fear I’m too sickly to be good for much, but I have come up 
anxious to do what duty I can.” He replied, “ Frankland, I’m 
glad to see you, and have no doubt of your doing your duty.” 
At that time I could see the French forming their columns of 
attack in a deep ravine at the foot of our position, and very soon 
the fight began. Lord Wellington came up also; I had never 
seen him before, and I was much struck by the animation of his . 
countenance. The first thing he did was to order down our 
battalion to support the 4cth Regiment, which was posted ona 
spur of the mountain several feet below us, having a Spanish regi- 
ment on its right. 

The French attack was very vigorous. We were formed in 
line, close in rear of the goth. This steady old corps allowed 
them to come up to pistol shot, then fired a volley in their faces 
and sent them down the hill by a charge of bayonets; when they 
charged, we followed up. This summary proceeding took place 
three times, and the French could never break through; so, 
although we lost a few men, we did not fire a shot. 

The poor Spaniards could not stand like the goth. The 
French skirmishers used cries of abuse and ridicule at them in 
their attack—“ Carajo, Demonio, &c., &c." These poor fellows 
seemed to me to be worn out with fatigue and starvation; some 
of them were so weak that the recoil of their firelocks nearly 
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knocked them over. They were gradually giving ground and 
dropping behind the crest of the position, when they where re- 
lieved by a splendid Portuguese regiment, which came down at. 
the double from our main position passing along our. rear. 

This gallant regiment dashed at the French as soon as they 
had formed line, and followed the example of the 40th exactly, 
and soon settled them. 

There were, however, two fine examples of bravery among the 
Spaniards: one, an old drummer, who, with his head bandaged 
up and without a cap, every now and then, when he found his 
comrades giving way, went all alone to the front beating a “Pas- 
de-Charge ;” and the other in a young officer (quite a boy) who, 
when his regiment quitted the field altogether, came into our 
ranks exclaiming, “ Yo guedare con los Valorosos Ingleses”—I 
will remain with the brave English. 

Nothing could exceed the gallantry of the French officers, who 
went in front of their companies waving their shakoes on the top 
of their long poles or alpen stocks, cheered on their men, others 
taking them by their cross-belts and helping them up the steep; 
but it would not do, they could not get them to stand the close 
vollies and charges of the gallant 40th, accompanied as they in- 
variably were by loud British cheers, so it ended in the French 
declining to come on any more, and they remained, all who were 
not killed or wounded (the ground was covered with them), in 
the ravine at the foot of our position. 

During the action I saw a couple of men coming down from 
the main body of our division with the corpse of our Brigade © 
Major thrown across his charger like a sack; they were taking 
him to the rear, out of fire, to bury him. 

The fight being over, the 40th were'reli¢ved by our battalion, 
and we took up the ground they had occcupied ; the companies 
were broke off and the men were set to cook their dinners, At 
dusk the French retired to the crest of the mountain opposite to 
us, and lighted their fires; very beautiful it was to see them when 
night came on, 

It was at this fierce fight that Lord Wellington said, “the en- 
thusiasm of the 4th Division was beyond everything.” 

I ate my dinner, which consisted of biscuit, cheese, and a large 
onion, with some beef toasted on the end of a ramrod, off the 
head of one of the small barrels, which had contained the cart- 
ridges served out during the battle, the main part of it served for 
a seat, and the head made a very pretty plate. 
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At dusk Major Scott and myself had a can of tea, after which 
I rolled myself up in my cloak, and went soundly to sleep. 

We had a chain of sentries thrown out in front of us, so I knew 
we could not be surprised. As I said before, I went off into a 
sound sleep as soon as I lay down, and had quite forgotten where 
I was, when on waking suddenly in a bright moonlight, I saw 
scattered about ata few yards from me five or six naked corpses, 
looking as white as marble. These bodies had been stripped 
after it became dark by our men, to whom old trousers, shirts, 
&c., &c., were valuable prizes. 

A little before daybreak both armies stood to their arms, 
and after that we heard the French Reveillié beating, and some 
of our men declared that their drums sounded, “ Old trousers, 
old trousers, old trousers,” alluding to the trousers they intended 
to strip off them when they had knocked them over! 

However, on that day, the 29th July, there was no fighting, 
and some of the French unarmed were allowed to come on our 
position to bury their dead, who had been scattered on the 
ground by the goth, but on the 30th Lord Wellington attacked 
the French with his whole army. 

There was a great deal of hard fighting on our left, which 
we could see nothing of, owing to the mountainous nature of 
the field of battle, although we could hear the firing very 
plainly. 

It did not seem to be the plan of the enemy to oppose much 
resistance to us, for they kept their columns at a distance, and 
only covered their front with their skirmishers, 

Colonel Bingham had received leave for England the day be- 
fore, so my friend Scott, who was the senior officer of the 
battalion, commanded it. I was attached to the Grenadier 
Company, which was his, and we had to commence the action 
as skirmishers, so that I was soon in the thick of it, scrambling up 
the tremendous steep in the July sun with the horrid dysentery 
on me. 

I was so afraid of my pony being killed or badly wounded, 
that I put a drummer boy on his back and told him to keep out 
of fire, which he certainly contrived to do! 

The French retired skirmishing, never offering to make a stand, 
so that our battalion, whose advance we, the Grenadiers, were 
covering, did not fire a shot. 

We got to the top of the mountain at last, and here I fell to 
the ground from exhaustion ; and when I tried to get up, I was 
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unable to stand ; and as the drummer did not show himself with 
the pony, there was nothing left for it but to det me lie where I 
was until I recovered my strength; so my friend Scott left a 
Grenadier to take care of me, and the regiment moved on. 

At that time I carried no flask for water or any other liquid, 
and I suffered such agony from thirst that the good fellow who 
was left in charge of me said he would go and see if he could 
find any. 

At this time I was crying likea child from distress and mortifi- 
cation at being left behind my battalion. Before the Grenadier 
returned, I saw a whole regiment marching exactly on the line 
in which I lay. It proved to be the 20th, one of our division, 
commanded by Colonel Ross, whom I was acquainted with; he 
was riding at the head of the column, and stopped when he came 
up to me. He immediately exclaimed, “Why, Frankland, is 
that you, my poor fellow? Are you wounded, or what’s the 
matter?” I replied, “I’m not wounded, I wish I were; for there 
would be a better excuse for my being left behind my regiment; 
but I have been very ill for-a long time; I have been in front 
with our skirmishers up the mountain ; but just as we got to the 
top I dropped down from exhaustion, and our Commanding 
Officer left a Grenadier to take care of me. I am suffering so 
much from thirst that he has gone to see if he can find some 
water for me.” 

Upon this he gave mea sip of brandy and water from his 
flask, and then said, “ Here, get on my horse, and I'll take you 
on until we come up with the Queen’s.” So the kind fine fellow 
—he was most distinguished for his bravery—dismounted and 
lifted me up into his saddle. I told him I had a pony in the 
rear, and that I hoped it would ceme*up shortly and enable 
me to relieve him from the great trouble I was giving him. 
“ Oh, never mind,” he said, “it won’t hurt me to walk a-mile or 
two.” 

In about that distance we came up with the Surgeon of our 
battalion, who was attending to some men and one officer of the 
53rd, who were unwounded, but exhausted by the heat and 
fatigue like myself. He then lifted me off his horse, saying to 
the doctor, “ Here, Doctor, here’s another patient for you ;” and, 
shaking me kindly by the hand, mounted and rode on at the 
head of his regiment. It may be supposed that I was not want- 
ing in expressions of gratitude to the good colonel. 

I had not been more than half-an-hour stretched on the grass 
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and under fine shady trees, when the drummer came up com- 
fortably seated on my pony; he had evidently not been unwilling 
to obey my orders to keep out of fire! I had by this time from 
the great kindness of Colonel Ross regained my strength ; and, 
mounting my own charger, cantered off and soon overtook the 
regiment and joined my company. 

It happened that there was no more firing in our front after 
we gained the crest of the French position. The mountain then 
became thickly wooded, and the Frenchmen vanished from our 
sight like magic. We had not a chance of catching them; no 
sooner had we gained a height than we discovered them on the 
top of another some miles off. When I rejoined there was no 
firing in our front, but we could hear that there was severe 
fighting on our left, and not far off, although from the rugged- 
ness of the country we could see nothing. 

The battalion halted soon after I joined it, and prepared to 
cook and bivouac for the night, and so ended the 2nd day’s fight, 
30th July. 

Just as it was getting dark, a couple of the Grenadiers came 
up to where I was sitting, saying, “Mr. Frankland, as we know 
you are so weak and unwell we have brought you a fowl to make 
some chicken broth for you.” I thanked them very much and 
gave them a present each, and a fine fat hen was soon plucked 
and put in the camp kettle, a grateful feast it was, I assure 
you. Idid not consider myself bound to inquire how they came 
by it. 

On the morning of the 1st of August, our division (4th) came 
up with the French as they were marching out of St. Estevan, a 
pretty town in the beautiful valley of Bastan. This was the rear 
guard, under the command of General Clauzel. 

Our battalion halted near St. Estevan for the night, but we 
were ordered in pursuit next morning, 2nd August. 

Our route lay along the bank of the Bidasoa, a torrent running 
amongst large masses of rock at the rate of eight or nine miles 
an hour, I should think. In about two hours’ time the road be- 
came contracted so much that no more than a small sub- 
division of a company could march in column along it. The 
river, impassable on one flank, and the mountain a perpendicular 
rock on the other. There the most awful and horrid sight that 
even a soldier in the bloodiest of wars ever beheld presented it- 
self to our sight. | 

The first object that attracted my attention wasa Lancer’s flag 
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stuck into the ground in a little recess off the road ; it seemed to 
have been planted there to point out the dead body of a Spaniard, 
apparently a muleteer, who lay naked on a scanty piece of turf, 
cut almost to pieces with sword cuts and stabs of the bayonet, 
both his hands and arms were cut through, and his fine broad 
chest was full of stabs. 

In another instant the whole battalion was marching over 
the dead bodies of men, horses, and mules. I say, “ marching 
over them,” for they had fallen so thick and in so narrow a space 
that neither man nor horse could place his foot without tread- 
ing on them; and some of the mules that had been shot down 
were actually not dead, but moved their limbs as you trod upon 
them. 

I believe that two or three regiments had trampled over them 
before we came up. 

Brambles and other shrubs grew along the banks of the terrific 
torrent, and into these here and there could be seen a ladder, a 
door, or a window shutter, with a dead officer on it, who had 
been thrust in there off the road for safety (some wrapped in 
bloody sheets), when the deadly fire from the opposite side of 
the impassable river was opened upon these fugitives by some 
regiments of the light division. 

By my side whilst passing over this horrid sight rode a lady, 
the wife of the Adjutant of the battalion. She was a most re- 
spectable and excellent woman; having risen from the ranks 
himself, she belonged to the same class, of course, but she was 
highly respected by all the officers of the 53rd. Poor thing, 
she was awfully shocked and distressed, and did not know which 
way to look. 

I think we must have marched niore ‘than a quarter of a mile 
before the pass began to widen; and the dead bodies, becom- 
ing less numerous, disappeared from the road altogether a little 
further on. 

After passing over a bridge, we left the bank of the river; and 
the mountains opening out a little, the French appeared in 
position on a lofty crest on our right, where the firing of skir- 
mishers was going on; and our battalion was ordered to ascend 
the mountain. 

To my horror I found it was steeper than that I had fought 
over on the 30th of July. I determined, however, that I would 
not be left behind again, and that little Jack should stand 
the same chances of being shot that I did. 
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The ground was so steep that I found my saddle: slipping 
back to his tail, and I was obliged to dismount to settle it in its 
proper place, and pass his front girth across his chest. I had 
remounted, and was moving on, when the Adjutant came up 
to me and said, “ Mr. Frankland, you are next for duty; you are 
to go to the rear with the sick men.” “Qh, don’t say so, for 
heaven's sake,” said I, “don’t send me to the rear just as the 
regiment is going into action; I don’t like the thoughts of it at 
all;” and added in a whisper, “ Don’t you think you could find 
some one who would not object to it?” .He laughed very much, 
but he said, “I don’t think I could manage that for you; it would 
be too bad. You must go; it can’t be helped.” Accordingly, 
six or seven men were paraded. and I was told to march them 
off, and give them over to the first hospital establishment I 
should meet with: the battalion moved on, and I commenced 
my march-to the rear. 

I had not gone a quarter-of-a-mile, when an idea entered my 
head, and I acted upon it instantly. I gave the word—* Halt 
front!” “Order arms!” “Stand at ease!” 

I then addressed the men, not in very courteous terms (for in 
the first place, no soldier then ever believed that an officer was 
in earnest unless he swore at him, and in the next, I was dread- 
fully exasperated at being detached from the regiment just as it 
was going into action), I began by saying-—“ I¢never expected 
to have such a duty as this to do.” I continued—*I should 
have commanded the Grenadiers in the battle, instead of which 
I am ordered to the rear with a pack of d———d skulking fellows 
who are shamming sick because they are tired of fighting. You 
can hear the firing now, and you know that some of the regi- 
ments of our division are engaged at the present moment. Our 
battalion may not have to fire a shot, for the French are in rapid 
retreat, but we were all following them up. I did not think 
that a British soldier could do such a thing as to go to the rear 
when his regiment was likely to be engaged with the enemy. 
Come, men, just change your minds; you may be rather unwell, 
some of you, and are no doubt very much fatigued, but not one 
of you are so ill as I am, and I want to go to the front, while 
you want to oblige me to go to the rear to take care of you. By 
God, it drives me mad to think of it.” (Here they began to 
talk to each other.) So I went on—* Do, men, think better of 
it, like brave soldiers,and say you will come back with me to the 
regiment,” Then one of them stepped forward and said, “Mr, 
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Frankland, you have spoken so well to us, that, although we 
are all quite knocked up, we have determined to go back with 
you ;” so I gave the word—* Right about!” and when we over- 
took the battalion, I said, “Now go and join your companies 
without saying a word.” 

When I got up to my own company, at the head of the column, 
my friend the Major said to me, “ Why, Frankland, I thought 
you had gone to the rear with the sick?” “So I did,” replied I, 
“but persuaded them all to come back with me and join their 
companies.” “By Jove! You are a famous little fellow,” said 
the Major. The officer in command of the battalion, however, 
took no notice of me, for which I flatter myself those who read 
these lines will think he was wrong. 

We continued our laborious march up the mountain without 
coming up with the enemy, who we knew by the sound of the 
firing, were retreating with their utmost speed from the regiments 
of our division, who were in front. 

We found a few of their skirmishers lying on the ground, and 
I saw a field officer and his charger lying dead under a cliff. We 
were descending the further side of the mountain at this time, 
and eventually found ourselves in the road leading to the Pass 
of Echallar. Here we halted for some time, until it was getting 
dusk, when firing commenced again on our left up the mountain, 
and we were ordered to ascend. 

It was near dark at this time, and we could see the flashes of 
the firelocks at some distance in our front. By the time we got 
to the crest it ceased altogether, and we prepared our bivouac by 
lighting large fires and cating our meal of frizzle. This was the 
second day on which neither man nor officer had had any bread 
served out to him. After taking ‘my dinner, I went to another 
part of the bivouac ; and on coming back, as I was running along 
a pathway, I tripped and fell over a dark object which, on rising, 
I found to be the body of a French soldier killed in the firing 
which had just ceased. 

Letters from home were delivered to us during the night as 
we lay round our bivouac fires, which it was difficult to keep up, 
as it rained hard; and as we were all half-starved it was anything 
but pleasant. 

I was also distyr in my sleep by the groans of a poor 
Portuguese girl/the chére amie of an officer, who had run away 
from some co vent with him, and was taken very ill, poor 
thing. 
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Next morning, 3rd August, our battalion moved on- along a 
road leading to Lesaca, near which town the whole division halted 
and encamped ; for the baggage came up on that day, having 
been in the rear since the 27th July. 

After this we had some week’s rest, which we all wanted, both 
officers and men, 

Soult having by this time had enough of it, and finding it im- 
possible to re-enter Spain, took up a defensive position for the 
protection of the French frontier ; and re-organising his army, 
which was terribly crippled and demoralised, set every man to 
work at constructing redoubts and_ breast-works, which we took 
the liberty of walking through three months after. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A VISIT TO MY UNCLE—A RECONNAISSANCE, 


The officers of our division being all so knocked up, we re- 
mained very quiet in our various camps. I myself was very ill 
indeed with dysentery, but fortunately for me my kind uncle 
sent me an invitation to come to him at Maya, where he then 
commanded a division—I think the 6th. 

On my way to him I had to retrace my steps to the beauti- 
ful valley of Bastan, passing through St. Estevan and Elisondo, 
through the dreadful pass which had been the scene of such” 
carnage in our late pursuit of the French rear guard. I found 
the road clear of the dead bodies of men and animals which 
we had trampled under our feet some weeks before, but there 
were still some remains on the ladders and doors that had been 
thrust into the brambles on the bank of the river. I had very 
fine weather for my march, and found the General very com- 
fortably settled in the house of the Curé, in the picturesque little 
town of Maya. 

I had a quarter given to me in a farm house, where I had 
comfortable stabling for little Jack and my two mules. I took 
my meals at my uncle’s, and by the doctor’s orders lived princi- 
pally on rice-milk, taking chalk and mercury as a remedy for my 
inveterate complaint. Although I did not get quite cured, I be- 
came a good deal better in about ten days’ time; and my life at 
the head quarters of a division was both more comfortable and 
more interesting than that of an Ensign doing duty with his 
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regiment. The scenery of the Pass of Maya was very beautiful 
indeed, and the various camps covering the crest of the position 
added value to the landscape. The strength of the position had 
been much increased since my uncle had taken command, by 
the construction of breast works in all the parts most accessible 
to the enemy. 

There had been dreadful fighting there on Soult’s advance for 
the relief of Pampeluna. 

As my uncle was a most active man in visiting his outposts, I 
had many pleasant and interesting rides with him, and learned 
a good deal of staff duty. One day in particular deserves to be 
noticed, 

One morning, immediately after breakfast, the General mounted, 
and taking his aide-de-camp and Quartermaster-General and my- 
sclf with him, rode up to the pass, where the whole of the division 
was encamped. When we got there I found that the General 
was going down to the village of Urdach to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s line of pickets, which, I believe, he thought encroached 
upon our position. | 

A company of light infantry was ordered out as an escort. 
The mountain side down which we descended was very beauti- 
ful, being rather smooth and open, with fine forest trees scattered 
about, as well as groups of thicket here and there, very much re- 
sembling a fine park, but without the deer. After getting a 
little way down, the light company extended, and threading 
the thickets, and examining carefully any rough ground they 
met with, gave the descent of the General the appearance of 
a grand battue in search of game. When we arrived at the 
foot of the mountain, none of the enemy appearing, the escort 
was halted, and the General and Staff proceeded towards the 
village. 

I happened to be riding in front, and looking down off the 
road, perceived at about two hundred yards distance a picket 
of eight or ten men seated round a fire. I saw no sentry out, 
and was not perceived myself. I wheeled about like a flash 
of lightning, and galloping back to the General, made signs to 
him to halt. On explaining to him what I had seen, the escort 
was again ordered to the front, and the French picket retired 
quietly, : 

The General moved on to a clump of trees on a rising ground 
near the village, a spot convenient for making observations on 
the surrounding country. Before we had been many minutes 
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there the enemy opened a fire of musketry on us fromthe houses 
in the village, the balls rattling amongst the trees in a manner 
not at all conducive to repose. On the noise of the firing a 
company of the Eleventh appeared from some part of the 
position, not very far from the village. It was commanded by 
a subaltern, a very nice young fellow. I had some conversation 
with this officer whilst he was waiting for orders, His company 
had ordered arms, and was very much pleased with him, He was 
ordered to dislodge the enemy from the houses, and to my 
great grief was shot dead before he had advanced many paces 
into the village. All this time my brave uncle remained 
among the trees looking out with his field glass. Near the 
clumps there was the hut of a French officer, very neatly con- 
structed (as they always were); and tied to his bed-post was a 
fine poodle, which I let loose; and off he ran to the village as 
hard as he could go, running on scent like a hound, after his 
master. The General did not enter the village; and when he 
went away, and our escort was withdrawn, the enemy retook 
possession. 

There was a severe fight of outposts for it some days after, 
when a whole Portuguese regiment was engaged, and took it, and 
retained it. The General did not take an active part in it, but 
we saw it from the position, and I remember meeting its com- 
manding officer, a Lieut.-Colonel Douglas, being brought up the 
hill on a stretcher badly wounded. 

I was much pleased to find by the next letter from my father ° 
that my uncle reported to him that I showed plenty of sang 
Jroid when under fire at the reconnaissance. 

After the little fight at Urdach, everything remained quiet at 
the outposts ; but the General was up in the Pass nearly every 
day, and I continued generally to be with him in his visits to the 
different camps. 

A curious and very unpleasant accident happened to my uncle 
one day while on the position. As we were riding along one 
day quite quietly, his favourite little mare ‘Moll Blake’ gave a 
great shy, and pitched the General over her head on the ground. 
I was astonished at the enormous swarm of large black flies that 
rose all round him when he touched it, which was accounted for 
by his havirg fallen on a great heap of dead bodies imperfectly 
buried, gallant fellows of the 92nd Regiment, who had fallen 


there after 2 most desperate resistance against greatly superior 
numbers on the 25th July, on the advance of the French under 
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General Maransin during the general move of’Soult for the relief 
of Pampeluna. One could see here and there the hand or foot 
of some corpse appearing above ground, which was actually 
blackened with flies, amongst which ‘Moll Blake’ pitched the 
General. 

I remained with my uncle until it was known that Lord 
Wellington was thinking of an attack on the enemy’s position, 
when I returned to my regiment greatly refreshed and improved 
in strength, although I was not cured of my inveterate ill- 
ness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BATTLE OF THE BIDASOA. 


On the 7th of October the 4th Division struck their tents at 
daybreak and marched to Vera, where we found orders to cross 
the Bidasoa and ascend the enemy’s position, in support of the 
Light Division and Longa’s Spaniards. 

This was a most interesting field day for us: we saw the whole 
fight without firing a shot. The ascent of the mountain was 
very picturesque ; dark woods in deep ravines (where if a poor 
man fell wounded he was not likely to be found, and thus 
perished for want of help), and here and there fine masses of 
rock, which the French had converted into little fortresses, by: 
filling up the spaces between projecting points with stones so as 
to form breast-works, and which they in some instances defended 
obstinately, killing and wounding a number of the riflemen of 
the Light Division. These rocks were taken one after the other; 
and in some the little garrisons were put to death. When our 
columns of attack deployed, signal rockets were fired from some 
of them. The French had some mountain guns, which sent 
shots like cricket balls ricocheting along the ground into our 
ranks, but none of them hurt us, fortunately. I speak of the 4th 
Division. 

I was this day surprised to find how slow and difficult the 
loading of the rifle of that day was: it made me quite nervous 
whenever an obstinate resistance was made and the enemy came 
on again for any time; on these occasions the deliberate cool- 
ness of our green-coated fellows was displayed to great ad- 
vantage. 
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In the pursuit we got upon the track of Longa’s Guerillas, and 
it was easy to see the wrongs they had to revenge, by the savage 
indignities they had inflicted on the dead and wounded French 
they found on their way. These Spaniards were ordered to act 
with the Light Division, but they did not go much to the front, 
and contented themselves by following up closely. 

After the position was won, the 2nd Provisional Battalion 
marched down to the Pass of Echallar, and encamped in a forest 
of dwarf oak. We had to clear the ground of the trees before 
we could pitch our tents. The Grenadiers did the work very 
quickly. I cut out a circle for my tent, leaving the heads of the 
little trees to form a neat fence in the form of an abbatis; the 
stems I cut up for firewood. My friends the Grenadiers also 
built me a capital stable for my two mules and pony. The trees 
were so close together and so straight, that we had only to leave 
standing so many as we wanted for uprights, cutting away as 
many as we thought necessary to form space for the stable, lay- 
ing their stems across the forks of those left standing to form 
rafters for the roof, which was thatched with heath and fern. So 
after a day or two I had a very comfortable little establishment. 
We remained in this camp from the 7th of October until the 
10th of November, during which time we had a great deal of 
heavy rain; but owing to the ground being very hard and sloping 
down to the Pass, our camp was dry and very comfortable in the 
intervals between the showers, and consequently the men were 
very healthy. 

During our stay in this position I was told off to go down to 
a seaport called Passages with the mules of the regiment, to 
bring up corn. It was a two days’ march; and as it rained in 
torrents nearly the whole time, it was anything but a pleasant 
duty; nor was it rendered more agreeable by my arrival at 
my destination, for the town was full of regiments which had 
just arrived from England, and I had great difficulty in getting 
a billet. 

It was nearly dark, and I was wandering about the streets, 
when I met a man of the Queen’s, to whom I mentioned my 
difficulty; he did not even know the street in which it 
situated, but he said, “ Mr. Frankland, I am an hospital 
here, and if you like I can put you into an empty ward, 
give you as many blankets as you upon, 
thought I had better accept the offer 
I accompanied him to the where I 
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of the ward, which he furnished for me fo the best of his 
abilities. The blankets looked clean, so I stripped and laid 
down in them, I was very tired and soon went to sleep; but 
something prevented me from resting comfortably, and I soon 
found that my host had provided me with more company than I 
bargained for! The next night, at the end of our first day’s re- 
turn march, I was billeted in a very repectable house, and had a 
very nice bed. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BATTLE OF THE NIVELLE. 


On the 9th of November, Colonel Bingham, who again com- 
manded our Battalion, sent to me to say that he wanted me to 
ride out a little way from the camp with him, and when I met 
him, he said, “ Frankland, we shall move out of camp to the 
front to-morrow before daylight, and as the road is very rough 
and crossed in many directions, we may lose our way if some- 
body does not guide us. I wish you to take this duty, so come 
with me and make such observations as will ensure your guiding 
us in the proper direction in the dark.” We rode until we 
nearly reached the outpost in our front, and I noted in my mind 
various masses of rock and little clumps of bush which were 
situated at the pathways which diverged from our proper line of 
march. On our way back to the camp he asked me if I thought 
I should remember the road. I answéred, “ Yes, Sir,” and he 
wished me good morning. 

It had been put in orders some days before that our bat- 
talion was to assault the Star Redoubt, called St. Barbe, just 
in front of our outposts ; and we had been occupied for some 
hours in making light scaling ladders and filling sacks with 
fern, the latter being for the purpose of filling up the ¢rous de 
loup. 
I may as well say that on the day before, as our Major (my 
chum) and myself were talking over the work which was cut 
out for us, he said, “ Frankland, I'll prime the Grenadiers with 
a good dram of brandy, and then they will be sure to take the 
redoubt, nothing will stop them, I'm certain;” but I said, 
“Major, I hope you won't do any such thing, for I’m sure the 
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men don’t want any Dutch courage, and brandy may make 
them insubordinate.” So he yielded to me and gave up his 
idea, 

I did not turn into bed that night, but packed my baggage, 
so that there would only remain my tent to strike in the morn- 
ing, when all my property would be left with the baggage 
guard under the charge of my faithful servant Donaldson as 
before. 

Our battalion fell in before daybreak, without beat of drum, 
or sound of bugle, while it was quite dark. I led the way into 
the open ground, and then trotted on to the first crossing, where 
I posted myself until the head of the column came up, and then 
went on to the next intricate ground, where I halted as béfore. 
While posted ‘here, I heard the rattle of guns coming up the 
ravine which‘was in my front, but below me and parallel to the 
line I was marching on. The battalion soon came up, and I then 
remained at their head until I brought them up to the advanced 
post, where we halted. 

The spot of ground on which we halted was a small round 
hill with a thick clump of trees upon it; beyond this clump 
there was a shallow ravine about a hundred yards wide, and 
beyond this rose another little hill forming the end of a spur of 
the mountain on which was our camp, and on this rising 
ground was the Star redoubt, which we were ordered to take, ‘St. 
Barbe.’ 

I was at this time still doing duty with the Grenadiers. While 
we remained in column waiting for orders to advance, the officers 
had a good deal of chat with each other, and one very good 
fellow, who I thought seemed already pretty far gone, came up 
to me and said, “Frankland, take a good swig of brandy, it won't 
do you any harm when going into a fight;” but I delined, saying, 
“T'll take a glass of grog with you if we'are both alive after the 
battle is over, but now I had rather not, as I wish to keep my 
head clear and my wits about me.” 

Soon after I had uttered these wise words, we were ordered to 
move on, which we did, after piling our knapsacks, which the 
men were ordered to take off by way of making them lighter for 
storming the redoubt, some having to carry ladders and others 
sacks filled with fern. It was then just daybreak, and we had 
crossed the little ravine, when we were discovered by the enemy, 
who opened fire on us; but we got on the Glacis of the Redoubt, 
on which there was a hollow in the ground, in which we were 
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ordered to lie down ; and immedately a tremendous fire of artil- 
lery was opened on it over our heads from two batteries of guns, 
those I heard coming up the pass in the dark. There were 
several guns in the works, but they had not a chance of firing 
many shots, being so overpowered by ours. 

Well, after lying some time on the ground, Colonel Bingham, 
who was at the head of the column with my brother Sub. (a 
Lieut. P , who commanded the Grenadiers) and myself, 
suddenly called out, “ Which of you will go up and see if there is 
a breach made in the work.” We both stood up, but P—— 
yielded the honour to me, so I ran up in a crouching attitude 
under both the fire from the redoubt and that of our own guns 
over my head. Iran up so close to the Abattis that I could 
have pitched a biscuit in the ditch. I then scrambled back as 
fast as I could, keeping my face towards the enemy, for I was 
a very chivalrous young fellow, and fancied it would be a disgrace 
to me to be shot in the back! and on reaching the head of the 
column, I told the Colonel that I could see no breach, but I 
fancied I saw men creeping out of the ditch round the angle of 
the work. 

The Colonel immediately gave the word “ Up, my lads,” and 
the Grenadiers rushed up to the ditch. I dropped in and ran 
immediately to an embrasure, and there I found a Frenchman 
crouching under a gun. I called to him immediately, “donnez 
moi la main, mon ami;” he gave me his hand! and with the 
assistance of one of my Grenadiers I was hoisted into the re- 
doubt. When I got in, I said to the Frenchman, “ Tennez vous 
pres de moi, et je vous sauverai la vie;” he replied, “Je voudrais 
bien que vous étiez au sein de la Franée.” I then jumped on 
the parapet, put my cap on the point of my sworn, and waved it 
to the Staff and Artillery, who were still in position; having 
ceased firing when our battalion jumped up to attack. Soon 
after this, Lientenant Pitts of the Engineers who had been with 
the Staff, got into the Redoubt, and coming up, took me in his 
arms and embraced me! 

Whilst the Grenadiers were in the work, the remainder of the 
column formed line and opened a murderous fire on the escaping 
garrison, as they crossed a brook running in the rear of their 
position. A few were bayoneted in the ditch. 

Across this stream the land was laid out in meadows divided 
by hedges, like our own in England. 

The Grenadiers were again in front, and halted, and standing — 
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at ease, when the Assistant Adjutant General of the division 
came up, and said to me, “ Mr, Frankland, you are to take your 
Company cn in support of the Light Companies of the brigade ; 
but I told him I was not in command, and pointed out my senior 
officer to him; however, I gave the word “ Attention! shoulder 
arms! and load!” filed off from the right, formed front, and then 
extended as skirmishers across the field ; there were two fields of 
grass-land in our immediate front, with strong fences, and behind 
them a rising ground with a wood on it, and behind this was the 
principal part of the village of Sarre, concealed all but the church 
from our view. 

There was a battery of field guns in the wood, which opened 
on us as we advanced under a sharp musketry fire from the first 
hedgerow: the shots knocked clods of turf over our heads, to the 
great discomforture of my Commanding Officer, who kept duck- 
ing his head and dodging about to avoid them in the most 
ludicrous manner, so much so, that the men as well as myself 
were all laughing at him. We advanced so quickly that we were 
not touched by the cannon shot, although we had two or three 
men knocked over by the fire from the first hedgerow. The 
enemy did not wait for us on the other side, but retreated to 
their next line of fence as soon as we closed on them. 

I cannot refrain from recording at this moment the extra- 
ordinary high spirits and enthusiasm I felt in this chase: I 
actually felt as I had done at home, when out with hounds. It 
seems almost an absurdity to write it, but it is nevertheless true, 
that I harked the men over the hedges, as I would have done a 
pack of hounds, calling aloud with my cap in my hand “ Yoicks 
over! have at them, my boys!” and some of them called me o/d 
yoicks over for some time afterwards. 

The battery of guns was soon withdrawn, and the skirmishers 
retreated before us quite through the village. 

I am sorry to have to mention what occurred when we got in; 
but, finding that some of the men were entering the houses in- 
stead of coming on with me, I followed them; and in the first I 
entered I found my brother officer, my senior in command of the 
company, filling a half-gallon cask which he carried under his 
left arm with wine, which the men were bringing to him from a 
cask, helping themselves at the same time with copious draughts. 
I was struck with astonishment, and called out, “Good God, 
P——,, what are you doing; are you yourself setting the men an — 
example to plunder the village instead of following the enemy ? 
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Come away, men, every one of you, and,leave that fellow; he 
is a disgrace to the service.” One man showing an unwilling- 
ness to follow me, I gave him a great cut over his shako with 
my sword, when he followed me with the rest of the men, 
my good-for-nothing superior officer calling out, “ Frankland, 
you seem to understand the work better than I do, take com- 
mand of the Company.” I replied, “I think you may see 
that I have already done so. Come away, men;” and so we 
left this good-for-nothing fellow, who was the son of a Dublin 
linendraper, and joined the Queen’s from some Irish Militia 
Regiment. : 

On approaching the outskirts of the village, I saw a party of 
the enemy sallying out from a fortified farm house, situated in a 
fine open meadow of about ten acres in extent: these men 
appeared to have the intention of re-entering the village, where 
they most likely expected to find our men plundering, which 
many of the Grenadiers were no doubt doing, having (owing to 
the shameful conduct of P——) only myself to keep them to- 
gether; but the field down which the French were coming being 
exactly in: front of the churchyard, which also commanded it 
beautifully, I occupied it immediately; and manning the wall with 
what men I had, opened fire on them, and they retired again to 
the farm house. I then made a sally after them; but not exactly 
on their front, for the field being so open we should most likely 
all have been shot down before we had advanced many yards; I 
therefore took a line under shelter of a hedge, which led to the . 
front but up to the left flank of the building. We soon came to 
a point intersected by another hedge running to our right. In 
this angle, which formed seemingly a goed concealment, as I 
thought, from the building, I halted to consider what I should do 
next; but the snipping of the twigs in the hedge soon showed 
that we were discovered. 

While I was thinking what was best to be done, not having 
more than eight or ten men with me, a sergeant of the 53rd, who 
had joined my party, I don’t know how (a man I did not know, 
and who certainly did not know me), called out, “sure, we will 
go and take the house, boys ;” and this might have been well 
done, had the whole company been present; but the attempt 
would certainly have been a failure with so few men, and I was 
glad to hear one of the men say, “why, sergeant, how can such a 
few of us go up and take a fortified house without any support,” 
Not liking, however, to be out done in pluck by this impudent 
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sergeant, I had just made up my mind to push through the hedge, 
when a shot came, hit the fellow under the chin, and down he 
dropped as dead as a herring. i 

On looking to my left at this moment, I saw a regiment 
advancing in column against the house, and presently our own 
battalion came up with Major G—— at its head; and he 
called to me, “Well, Mr. Frankland, where have you been all this 
time?” As I thought him a great goose, I did not enter into 
any explanation, but. contented myself by replying, “ Well, 
Major, I have not been in the rear at all events.” The 
skirmishers were then called in, and I took my place in the 
column. 

We moved on to the foot of Soult’s main position, and 
mounted the hill, dropping a few men as we went on, the enemy’s 
skirmishers retiring (firing) before us. When we got to the 
top, we saw on our left a large redoubt with several hundred 
men in it, which had just surrendered to a regiment of the light 
division, after having inflicted severe loss on them. 

After the surrender of this great redoubt (called Louis 
. Quatorze) the enemy abandoned everything in our front, and re- 
tired across the Nivelle. 

My dear pony now overtook me, the drummer having kept 
him well out of fire all day. I was very glad to mount 
him, being very tired after my active duty since before day- 
light. 

The reverse of the position presented a fine view into France; 
and we could see our frigates cruising about in front of St. Jean 
de Luz and Bayonne, a very beautiful sight. 

The whole of our Division took up ground for their bivouac 
half way down the hill, which was entirely covered with heath 
and furze. Just as it was getting dusk, a great fire broke out in 
the bivouac of the Spaniards, but as it was a long way off, and 
the wind blew from us, we did not move. After devouring what 
scraps I had in my haversack, biscuit, cheese, and onion, I un- 
saddled Jack, unstrapped my cloak, and turning up my saddle 
for a pillow, was soon wrapped in the most profound sleep. 

Thus ended the battle of the Nivelle (10th November, 1813), 
as far as I was concerned. I had enjoyed my sound sleep about 
an hour, when I was awoke and told that our battallion was to 
march into a village at the foot of the avert for shelter, on 
account of our knapsacks being left behind at the Redoubt, and 
the men being consequently without their great coats and 
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blankets. I was terribly annoyed at this, and could hardly 
manage to march down the steep and rugged path we had to 
descend to the village called St. Pe. I believe, however, I went 
staggering and stumbling along, still half asleep. 

When we got in, Major Scott and I entered a nice comfortable 
house, belonging apparently to a person in comfortable circum- 
stances. The master was not there, but two nice looking female 
servants remained; I suppose they must have heard a good 
account of the discipline of our army. They were much 
astonished at my asking them in good French fora “bain de 
pieds,” which they brought me as soon. as they could heat 
sufficient water. In the meantime I took out a five-franc piece 
from my purse, and asked if they could find a bottle of good 
wine for us; they did this also, but it was a light white wine, 
strong apparently, but acid in flavour, I thought. 

My friend the Major then said, “ Now Frankland, if you will 
drink half this bottle, you will feel much refreshed by it ;” but 
the acid flavour it had made me fear that it would make my 
horrid complaint worse ; but he insisted on my drinking it, say- 
ing, “Come, man, you must try!” So, after eating some bread 
and butter and eggs, which the women also got for us, I took a 
good swig at it; and, strange to say, from that moment the 
horrid dysentery, which I had had for so many months, left 
me. After bathing my feet in warm water, and the addition 
of my little supper, I felt very much refreshed; and I heard 
one of the women say to the other as they were taking away the 
bath, “Comme il est jeune et tendre.” The Major and I laid 


down in our clothes on the same bed, and I was soon fast asleep 
again. “a? 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PURSUIT INTO FRANCE. 


Our batallion did not move very early the next day, as the 
men’s knapsacks had not come up; but as soon as they arrived 
we fell in, and moved off to the front along a nice level road and 
pretty country with numerous cottages on the road side, which 
the peasantry remained in, seeming to have full confidence in 
our discipline and humanity. Now and then we could see a 
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young fellow looking over the garden hedge, who we knew to be 
a conscript from his close-cropped head of hair. This confidence 
of the French was occasioned by a proclamation of Lord 
Wellington’s. 

We were all right glad to get away from the rugged 
mountains, up and down which we had been so long labouring : 
and, as I had had enough fighting the day before, I hoped to 
have enjoyed a day or two free from danger, 

This, however, was not to be; for just as the evening was 
falling, and we expected a halt, a staff officer galloped up to 
my friend the Major, and told him to take the Grenadier 
company of the Queen’s and dislodge a French picket, which 
was some little way on in our front. As my senior officer P—— 
was still missing, I retained the command of the company under 
the Major. 

After advancing about half a mile, we came to an open 
space of ground, with a farm house on it, and a rising piece of 
ground surmounted by a wood in its front. We saw no 
appearance of troops of any kind, and the Major asked me to go 
up to the house for information. As I went up to it a 
respectable-looking old farmer came out to meet me, and on my 
asking, “Ow sont les Francais,” he replied, “Ils sont 1a,” 
pointing to the wood. On explaining this to the Major, I said, 
“TI suppose’ I had better extend the company and move on.” 
He said, “ Yes, do so;” and returned himself to our column. 

I ordered the bugle to sound the advance, and we went at 
the wood at the double. Bang! bang! bang! came the shot from 
the wood, but we got into it all safe. The enemy kept up their 
fire for some time, but in rapid retreat. It was by this nearly 
dark, and every flash of a musket in the wood could be seen. 
Presently up galloped that fine, splendid looking fellow, Sir 
Lowry Cole, our General of Division. He rode up to me and 
asked how far off the French were. I answered, “ I believe, sir, 
they have retreated quite through the wood, but how far I can’t 
say,” and asked if I should go any further. He said “No, 
remain where you are until you are recalled,” and galloped back 
again. 

In our advance through the wood I had observed a comfort- 
able looking cottage, and at some distance in front of it in a 
hollow in the ground was a fire, around which the picket we had 
driven off had apparently been sitting. When the General left 
us I posted a sentry a little in advance of the line we had halted 
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on, in a clear space which commanded the entrance to it, and 
re-forming the others marched them back to the picket fire I 
had observed ; and here we found a prize; only think,.a large 
frying pan full of delicious om/ette au fines herbes, which 
would have been immediately turned out into a dish had we 
not come up when we did. We warmed it up a little, and then 
taking a small share myself I gave the rest to some of the men, 

I then made a reconnaisance round the cottage, and finding 
it situated on the brink of a deep wooded ravine, up which the 
enemy might steal on unawares, I posted another sentry at the 
back of it, and then went round to the front door, which was 
firmly closed. I knocked, but no answer; I knocked a little 
louder, and then I heard a female voice, evidently in a state of 
the greatest alarm, “Oh, oh, oh!” being the only sounds it 
uttered. I then called out “ N’ayez pas peur, je ne vous ferai 
pas de mal. J’ai seulement besoin d’un verre d'eau.” I then 
thought I heard a male voice also; and after a little time the 
door was opened, and a poor woman appeared with a jug of 
water in her hand, as pale asa ghost. One of the men took 
the water back to the fire where they were all assembled. I 
then entered the house, wherein I only found one young woman 
with four or five little children. It was painful to see their 
extreme fear, which no words could dispel; at the same time I 
had not allowed a single man to enter the house. At last I 
thought of calling one of the little children to me, saying “ Vien 
mon petit,” and patting it on the head placed it on my knee. - 
The poor mother immediately threw herself on her knees before 
me, and her joy was as great as her fear had been. She cried, 
“Ah! monsiecur, je vois que vous étes bon; vous n’allez pas 
nous faire de mal.” It was quite affecting to see the poor 
woman's gratitude. 

I let her recover herself, and then I told her not to be afraid 
of my bringing in two or three soldiers to search the house, as 
I explained there might be French soldiers hiding there. The 
entire company was just outside, sitting over a couple of fires; 
so I called a serjeant and told him to bring a file of men with 
him into the house, which he did ; and seeing that there was a 
large open loft with a ladder leaning againt it, I told them to 
go up and see if any men were concealed there. The poor 
woman then became deadly pale, which convinced me that 
someone was there ; and presently I heard a skuffling ; I called 
to the men to know what they had found, and one of them 
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answered, “ It’s only an old Pzsano” (a corruption of the Spanish 
Paysano). “Well, bring him down and let me see him,” said 
I,“but don’t hurt the poor old fellow.” So down he came, a 
respectable looking elderly man, but perfectly stupified with 
fear. Some fowls were also found in the loft, and I asked the 
woman if she could spare me a couple, “Oh, yes,” she said, “ as 
many as you like.” I said;“I only want a couple,” for which 
I offered her two francs, which I had _ cemoaly 4 in getting 
her to take. 

After quicting the old Pisano, I took my sergeant with me 
and visited my sentries, and then returning to the cottage sat 
down on a chair and had a short nap, from which I was awoke 
by an order to rejoin the battalion. 

I have forgotten to mention that on looking for: my little 
flask (in which I carried brandy and water) after my plate of 
omlette, I found the rings only on which it was slung by a cord 
over my shoulder ; the little bottle had itself disappeared, shot 
away, I believe, during the skirmish. In rejoining the Queen’s 
we had to pick our way through the camp of our brigade; the 
regiments were all ex divouac, the men stretched on the ground 
in their blankets, and, it being a moonlight night, the effect of 
so many white objects was curious. 

Some of our officers had their tents pitched ;; and I was 
invited into one by a brother Sub, and after drinking a stiff 
glass of brandy and water, I laid down and went to sleep. We 
were however both of us disturbed before daybreak by a perfect 
hurricane of wind and rain; and the tent being pitched in a 
ploughed field, the pegs gave way, and down it came on the 
top of us. As it was completely soaked with rain, it was im- 
mensely heavy, and we had to struggle and roll about in the 
most ridiculous manner to get out of it; and as the storm had 
not ceased, we got a terrible ducking before we could get it 
pitched again. 

After this skirmish with the picket, I was not under fire 
for some time. Our army was placed in quarters in the towns 
and villages between the Nivelle and the Nive, the heavy rains 
making it impossible to keep the field. It was a miserable 
country, the soil nothing but clay, and not a blade of grass to 
be seen except in the woods. The cottages were very poor and 
filthy, and it gave my faithful servant Donaldson a good deal 


of troubie in scouring and scrubbing a room fit for me to unpack 
my bed in. I can’t remember the name of the village our 
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battalion occupied, but it was very much scattered, and I got 
over ankles in mud in visiting the quarters of the men. 

I had not long been settled in my miserable hovel, when I 
received an invitation from my cousin, Captain Bowles, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to go and spend a week with him at Ascain, 
which was a small town in which he had a very decent little 
quarter; and I enjoyed my week with him very much, It is 
curious that I can only remember one of his brother officers, 
Colonel Willoughby Cotton, afterwards Sir Willoughby; nor 
can I remember if the Coldstream had a mess, or whether I 
dined téte-d-téte with him. 

I must not omit to relate, that shortly before I entered 
Ascain I rode into a farm yard, in which a horrible spectacle 
presented itself to me. The house was partly burnt down, and 
the poor farmer lay a murdered corpse on the ground, shot 
through the head, and also bayonetted; and not far from him 
lay the poor house dog, killed most likely in defending his 
master. The Spaniards under Longa had robbed and murdered 
a great deal in this neighbourhood, to the great annoyance of 
Lord Wellington. A scene of this sort always impressed my 
mind more with the horrors of war than the battle field. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WITH MY UNCLE AGAIN. BATBRLE OF THE NIVE. 


I returned to my own quarters after a pleasant visit to my 
cousin, and had not long been there when an invite came from 
my kind uncle to go to him; he was then quartered in a fine 
Chateau called Herroritz, not far from the town of Ustaritz, on 
the Nive, The proprictor, a fine old French gentleman, had 
wisely remained in his house, and gave us the use of his kitchen 
garden, which abounded with excellent vegetables of all sorts; 
he was very sociable, and dined sometimes with the General and 
his staff; and once or twice he gave us a dinner: I indeed lived 
in clover here, having a nice bedroom and a good French bed to 
myself. 

I had here an opportunity of seeing the severe fight at 
Barvouillet on the roth of December through my field glass from 
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one of the garret windows of the Chateau, distance five or six 
miles, my uncle’s division not being called out. : 

I did not find myself in action again until the 13th December, 
when my uncle’s division crossed the Nive at Ustaritz to sup- 
port General Hill. This was the first time I ever saw a pontoon 
bridge laid, and I thought it a splendid sight, the gallant 
manner in which the drivers dashed into the river with the 
pontoon carriages up to the pommels of their saddles in water, 
was delightful to see. After marching a few, miles on the other 
side of the river, a staff officer of the French surrendered himself 
as a prisoner, and my uncle gave him into my charge to take to 
the Provost Marshal in the rear. Fortunately I had not far to 
go; so, having delivered him over, I turned back, and as the 
General had that day mounted me on a powerfui charger .of his 
own, I soon overtook him. 

Our division did not come into action until late in the day, 
and then only partially, when a laughable thing happened to 
me. Our skirmishers were ordered to dislodge the enemy from 
an extensive wood in front of us, and Jackson, my uncle’s 
A.D.C., and myself, both rode into it after them; but we had 
not got into it very far when my horse took fright at the rattling 
of the musket balls against the trees, and, wheeling round 
suddenly, dashed out of the wood as hard as he could lay his 
legs to the ground; and all the strength I could lay on his 
bridle did not enable me to stop him. The 5th Regiment was 
halted in column just outside, and the frightened animal carried 
me past them at full speed to their great astonishment. I 
certainly made a most ridiculous figure, but they all saw I was 
doing my best to stop the brute. He had been wounded under 
the General at the Battle of Vittoria, and this occasioned his 
alarm, poor creature. 

It was late in the day at this time, and the action soon 
ceased ; and my uncle and his staff made for the Chateau of 
Villefranque, where we passed the night. On looking about for 
a room for myself, I found a poor young fellow, an Ensign in 
one of the regiments that had been engaged that day, lying 
very badly wounded. He was a delicate looking boy of about 
18 years of age, and was suffering dreadful pain; he had been 
attended to by a surgeon, but had only his servant to attend 
him then; so I did what I could for him, and sat up part 
the night with him, for which the poor fellow was very grateful 
tome. He gave me his name, but I have forgotten it long 
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ago. As this poor sufferer was not dead when we left the © 
chateau next morning, I hope he recovered; but besidcs~ him 
there were a great many wounded men in the outhouses, some 
of whom died in the night. 

Soon after this action I returned to duty with my battalion. 
We had a great deal of marching in tremendous rain,and mud 
over the ankles of those who were obliged to march on foot ; and 
at last we went into very comfortable quarters at _ Ustaritz, 
where we remained until February, and the army moved into 
France. 

During this time of rest my uncle was appointed to the 
command of the 5th division, and took up his quarters in St. 
Jean de Luz, to which place he invited me to come to him fora 
little time. I thought it a very nice town, and he lived in a 
comfortable house. 

But my great treat was a dinner with Lord Wellington, 
which was the more interesting from the circumstance of the 
Duc D’Angouléme being present. He had availed himself of 
our entrance into France to promote and encourage a strong 
feeling for the restoration of the Monarchy, which was beginning 
to show itself in the South. “The Lord,” as we used to call 
him, was in very good spirits during the dinner: he had been 
out with his hounds during the day, and had had a fall from his 
horse, and talking of it said, “Damn it, I thought she would 
spill me,” which amused me very much. Marshal Beresford 
and several other general officers besides my uncle dined there 
that cay, so the dinner was most intcresting to me, and has 
never been forgotten. 

After a pleasant visit of ten days, I returned again to my 
Regiment, and remained at Ustaritz until the general advance. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ADVANCE INTO FRANCE. AIDE-DE-CAMP TO SIR WILLIAM 
ANSON. 


After some days marching to the front an order came for the 
2nd Provisional Battalion to go back as far as St. Jean de Luz 
for our new clothing, which had arrived from England. 

Owing to this we missed the battle of Orthez, fought on the 
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27th of February, but we passed over the field of battle before 
the dead were buried, and whilst the fields on the roadside were 
covered with the knapsacks and firelocks which the French 
conscripts had thrown away on ‘their defeat. I observed that 
hedges on each side of the high road were absolutely crushed 
down into the fields, showing that it was not wide enough to 
contain the immense body of fugitives who were hurrying along 
it. Ona part of the field of battle which I rode over, I came 
upon a hollow sandy lane, into which a number of men and 
horses of a French Regiment of ‘Chasseurs a cheval’ had been 
precipitated, I believe, in a brilliant charge upon some of our 
Infantry who were posted on the further side of the hollow, 
which the Frenchman did not see until too late to pull up; and 
in a cottage a little way on, on the high road, 1 saw and con- 
versed with some wounded officers of the Regiment. 

At the end of this day’s march I was billetted on a jolly old 
Frenchman at St. Seur, who gave me a capital dinner, in which 
I most admired a dish of stewed woodcocks, and stuck to it 
accordingly. These delicious birds abound in that part of 
France and I frequently saw great bagfuls of them in the 
poulterers’ shops in some of the. towns through which we 
marched. 

Soon after the battle of Orthez, Lord Wellington detached a 
division of the army, the 7th, supported by the 4th division (Sir 
William Anson’s), to which I belonged, to Bordeaux. We 
marched by Tarbes, St. Sever, Mont de Massan, Roquefort, 
and Bazas, all of them nice country towns, and as the popula- 
tion of that part of the country was friendly to us, it was a 
most delightfui march. I assure you that the contrast between 
a nice French bed and a snug room, and a tent with a thin 
mattress was very great! 

We soon got into a remarkable country, Le Pays des Landes, 
the soil of which was a deep light sand, and covered by immense 
forests of pine trees. On first entering on these immense plains 
we were much surprised and puzzled at the appearance of some 
peasants, whom we saw at a distance, for they appeared to be 
giants in height; but on coming up with them we found they 
were all walking on stilts, which was their custom, it being so 
much easier for them to get through the deep light sand in this 
manner than on their own legs. 

As human habitations were scarce in this desolate country, 
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we had to encamp for several nights, and it was almost impos- 
sible to get a hold anywhere for our tent pegs. 

Just at this time there came out a very strict order from 
Lord Wellington that no officer should keep a horse who was 
not entitled to one by his regimental rank ; and one day I rode 
with a sad heart towards the head-quarters of our brigade, with 
the intention of persuading our commissary to purchase my 
darling pony, who had carried me all the way from Lisborn, 
without being once either sick or sorry. 

As I rode along I met our General, Sir William Anson, 
whom I knew very well, and who knew me to be a nephew of 
General Sir Charles Colville. “Well, Frankland,” he called 
out, in his usual kind manner, “where are you riding to?” 
“Qh, sir,” I replied, “I’m going into the town to see if I can 
persuade the commissary to purchase my pony, for the late 
general order obliges me to get rid of him; and very unhappy 
I am about it, for I am not strong and I fear I shall be left ina 
ditch by the roadside after a few days’ march.” He then 
turned to his aide-de-camp, and after consulting him a few 
minutes, he said to me, “ Well, Frankland, I think I have hit 
upon a plan that will save you from parting with your pretty 
cob. You know that our brigade-major was killed in the battle 
of the Pyreiees, since then Vernon (his aide-de-camp) has 
been doing his duty in addition to his own; so, if you like it, 
you may come to me and act as my aide-de-camp.” He said 
this in the kindest manner possible, and added, “ You can ride 
back to camp, get leave from your Coramianding Officer, strike 
your tent, and come in bag and baggage to my quarters in the 
town. I dine at six o'clock, and if you are late for dinner it 
will be your fault.’ 

I was so surprised at this sudden turn of fortune that I 
hardly knew how to thank him, but I wheeled about and 
galloped into camp like mad. I got leave, packed my baggage, 
struck my tent, and, leaving Donaldson to follow with my 
mules, arrived in very good time for dinner with the General, 
who received me in the kindest manner. He was by nature so 
good that he never could be otherwise than kind to everybody. 
I soon found out the Ansons and Colvilles were connected by 
marriage through the Fords. As Vernon was also a most 
amiable fellow, I saw that I was likely to have a happy life. 
He was, I think, a son of the Archbishop of York. After a 
nice dinner, the General's steward showed me into a snug 
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bedroom with a delightful bed, and there I was, the happiest 
young fellow in the world. 

Our troops continued their march towards Bordeaux ; we did 
not enter the city, but halted at a place called Langon. 

After our encampments were settled down, however, the 
General, accompanied by Vernon and myself, went into town, and 
we took up our quarters at an hotel, where we dined. We after- 
wards went to the theatre, which was a brilliant sight, Marshal 
Beresford, his staff, Lord Dalhousie (who commanded the 7th 
Division), and Sir Lowry Cole (who commanded ours), with 
their respective staffs, being present. The Bordelaise, who had 
espoused the Bourbon cause, also made a great show. 

After a few days Lord Wellington re-called the 4th Division, 
and we marched upon Toulouse. 

I must not forget to notice a very pretty instance of the care 
of cattle which I observed in a farm house in the Landes, in which 
I was quartered previous to joining General Anson’s staff. On 
entering the kitehen, which was very large and comfortable, I 
was surprised to see the heads of all the cows protruding through 
appertures, and feeding out of a trough that was fixed to the 
wall under their noses. Nothing was seen of these fine animals 
except their heads, and it was really a pretty sight. The kitchen 
as usual in farm houses was the sitting room of the family. 

Whilst at Bordeaux Sir William Anson bought himself a 
handsome double barelled gun, and he shot a good many wild 
duck on some of the tarns in the forest of the Landes, which 
we repassed on our way to Toulouse, and which were close to 
the high road. 

Our Division arrived before Toulouse about the end of March, 
and took post on the north side of the town; but after some 
days the 4th and 6th Divisions received orders in the night to 
move higher up the Garonne near to a place called Montauban, 
where we were to cross the river by a pontoon bridge. 

The General sent me to the commanding officers of the 
regiment in his brigade with orders to fall in immediately. I 
remember well a provoking loss that occurred to one of them in 
opening his window to hear what I had to say, he upset, as he 
told me, a dozen of capital claret; I heard the crash and won- 
dered what it could be. We marched all night, and I found 
myself falling asleep on my horse. 

We halted soon after daybreak, when we came up with the 
pontoon train and two or three batteries of artillery. These 
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were drawn up ona fine plateau on the top of a picturesque 
cliff, at the foot of which flowed the Garonne, swift and Clear, 
On the further side of the river was a fine plain of grass land, 
well timbered, and with several farm houses on it. A few 
cavalry vedettes were the only troops to be seen, so that 
apparently no opposition would be made to the laying of the 
bridge. If we had not made a night march this might have 
been otherwise. 

It was a most interesting sight, rendered the more so by the 
beauty of the landscape. The carrying down the cliff of the 
pontoons on men’s shoulders, and the launching of the boat 
which carried a cable to fix on the other side of the river, and 
which was occupied by a few light infantry men to line the 
opposite bank to protect operations, was so pretty that it has 
always been impressed on my memory. The bridge was laid in 
a wonderfully short time, and the troops began to cross over. 

When our brigade came forward General Anson desired me 
to remain on the bridge until all our regiments had crossed, and 
then to ride forward and report it to him, which I did. I cannot 
express the pride and enthusiasm I felt when the band at the 
head of each regiment, as it stepped on the bridge, struck up 
“The British Grenadiers.” A body of Hussars also passed over, 
and the stamping and snorting of the horses added very much 
to the effect of the scenery; the bridge rising up and down by 
its buoyancy, and the stream curling up against the sides of the — 
pontoon as it flowed on. It was a glorious sight, and the 
weather was beautifully bright. 2A.” 

After crossing the river, we marched a few miles again towards 
Toulouse and there encamped. The General took possession of 
a nice house in a pretty village, the name of which I forget, and 
we found ourselves very comfortable ; it was, however, deserted 
by the inhabitants. 

One afternoon a prisoner was brought before the General; 
he had been taken in passing through our lines, He was a 
respectable looking little fellow; he told me he was a tailor 
and had a shop in Toulouse, and having a small cottage in the 
country he had ventured to leave the town to see if it remained 
safe and uninjured. The General having himself examined the 
man, and finding that he was no spy, determined on letting him 
return through our outposts. But before he went away I asked 
him to give me his address in town, saying at the same time, 
“We shall be in Toulouse in a few days, when I will call on you, 
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and you shall take my measure for a pair of trousers,” which I 
actually did, to the astonishment of the little fellow, who seemed 
quite pleased to see me. He made me the handsomest pair of 
trousers I ever had in my life. They were of sky blue cloth 
with a broad stripe of silver lace down each leg, and were adapted 
particularly for riding by being strapped inside the legs with a 
fine piece of doeskin, which had formed the apron of a poor 
sappeur of some French regiment who was killed in one of the 
battles of the Pyrenees, and which had been sold to me by one 
of the men of my company in the Queen’s, We were not very 
particular about dress in those days, and the General admired 
them very much the first day I sported them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BATTLE OF TOULOUSE, 


The day after the liberation of our little friend the tailor, we 
heard some firing at our outposts ; the General mounted, and on 
riding down we found a party of men engaged in driving the 
French from one of the bridges over the Ers river, which ran 
along the front of the formidable position which we knew we 
should have to attack very shortly, which bridge they were 
engaged in mining. Thinking this of great consequence, the 
General told me to go and find General Cole, our general of 
division, and report the circumstance to him. After riding 
about a little time, I was told that the General was with Lord 
Wellington on a hill a little way off, which was pointed out to 
me. I galloped off, and soon arrived there. 

Lord Wellington was seated on the ground with a map over 
his knees, and seeing me make my report to the General, he 
asked what it was, and the General said, “Go up yourself 
Frankland, and tell him.” I informed his Lordship of 
attempt of the French to blow up the bridge, and 
having been driven off, and that General Anson w 
know if the bridge was to be defended. His Lordship 
asked me what the breadth of the river was, and I said 
seemed to me to be more than the length of three pontoons, 
but that it was deep and the banks very steep. He then 
asked me if the firing party could maintain themselves there, 
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and I replied, “Not unless a breast-work was thrown up.” [| 
also added that the bridge was enfiladed by a road that ran 
straight down from the position. After consulting his map for 
a little time, he looked up and said, “ You may tell General 
Anson to withdraw the men from the bridge.” I made my 
salute, faced about, and after a word or two with General Cole, 
who told me we were to attack the position to-morrow, I trotted 
back to General Anson. 

On my way I said to myself, “I am only Ensign Frankland of 
the Queen’s, but if I were Lord Wellington I certainly would not 
allow the French to blow up that bridge.” From the hill, and 
on my way down, I could see the only bridge left for the whole 
of Marshal Beresford’s corps to pass over to-morrow for the 
attack of a most formidable position. In the evening, after the 
General’s dinner, we heard the bridge blow up. 

The next morning, after a good breakfast (it was on the roth 
of April, 1814, and Easter Sunday), the General with Vernon 
and myself rode out to head our brigade in the 4th division. 
I was glad to find that we led the column. We soon reached 
the Pont de Croix d’Orade the only one left to us, aud marched 
but a short distance before we came under fire from the enemy’s 
position, both musketry and artillery. 

We were ordered to march along the whole front, I should 
think at least two miles, when our corps under command of 
Marshal Beresford (4th and 6th Divisions), was to wheel into 
line, and in three lines to attack. 

Shortly after passing the bridge we had to pass through a 
village called Mont Blanc, and here, owing to the narrow streets, 
we became terribly closed up in mass. The enemy seemed to 
have provided specially for this, for they opened a tremendous 
fire of Artillery on us from a redoubt just over our heads, and I 
shall never forget the effect of it. The crashing the shot made 
amongst the bayonets was awful to hear, and the slaughter of 
our men was very severe. 

As our Brigade led the march, we were sooner disengaged 
from the village than those in the rear, but we were exposed to 
the fire of several redoubts during the whole of our march 
along the base of the position, which was so close to the river 
that there was not room to form line across at right angles, if it 
had been necessary. I did not fail to remark the ruins of the 
bridge before mentioned as we passed it, and to reflect how much 
we might have wanted it, had the French come down upon us in 
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overpowering force; but they contented themselves by can- 
nonading us most severely during the whole course of this ugly 
flank movement. Our light companies were skirmishing on our 
flank at the foot of the position, and moved in the same direc- 
tion as the column, parallel to it. 

The ground between the road we were marching on and 
the base of the enemy’s position was laid out in small meadows, 
with very deep ditches around them to carry off the water when 
flooded from the river; and at that time some of them were 
a little swampy ; there was not a tree or a bush on any of them, 
but the bank of the river which was on our left was lined with 
pollard ash. 

When we had accomplished our flank movement, I happened 
to be near General Cole, and he called suddenly to me, “ Mr, 
Frankland, ride up to Major Thomas and tell him to advance 
with the skirmishers.” I touched my cap, slapped my right 
spur into dear little Jack, and rode him at the first ditch into 
the meadows, through two of which I rode as hard as I could, 
my dear little charger carrying me like a bird over all the jumps 
amidst a regular hail of cannon shot, which sent lumps of turf 
flying over our heads. I don’t suppose my life was in such peril 
during the whole course of my service as I was then, I 
reached the skirmishers, delivered the General’s order: to Major 
Thomas, and, after seeing him advance, returned through the 
same fire to the General all safe. Why he sent me with the 
order I could not understand, for I was not on his Staff, but on 
General Anson’s. 

A few minutes after this, having reached nearly the extent 
of base of the position, the long line was halted, and we had 
formed front to advance, when I saw a very pretty thing. A 
strong body of Cavalry came trotting down a main road which 
led over the hill from Toulouse. Their design was evidently to 
attack us in flank; but before they had time to debouch from 
the road, which was hollow, with very steep banks, an officer of 
Artillery with three gunners carrying rockets came out from 
our ranks, and with the greatest coolness marched so close up 
to them that I could not imagine what he was going to do, and 
expected that three or four troopers would sally out from the 
column and make them all prisoners. Not so; this cool fellow 
jumped down into a ditch with his men, and laid a rocket sloping 
over one corner of it, and—phiz—off it went—into the middle 
of the Cavalry. Then came such a rearing and stamping of 
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horses as was never seen; another—and another—rocket was 
sent amongst them, and after a great deal of shouting and spur- 
ring, they went about and galloped back up the hill. 

We then wheeled into line, and advanced in three lines 
against the position, the 6th Division on our right nearly touch- 
ing us. I rode up in rear of the 27th Regiment, one of Anson’s 
Brigade. The whole Division advanced with sloped arms, and 
we did not fire a shot until we were not more than about two 
pistol shots from the enemy, who soon began to retire after we 
had gained the crest of the position, abandoning a redoubt which 
was in our front. 

A few men of the 27th dropped on our way up, but not 
many ; our principal loss was during our long flank march from 
the enemy’s guns, which being in position, sent their shots 
crashing through our long lines creeping slowly along. 

The enemy having retired to a good distance, our Regiments 
were ordered to lie down to save them from a distant fire of 
Artillery, which was playing on us from the Canal, which formed 
one of the defences of Toulouse. 

The 6th Division had much harder work than we had, as the 
enemy obstinately defended two redoubts in their front. One 
was taken by the 42nd Highlanders, but the French, after being 
driven out, re-formed and rushed in again, killing and wounding 
almost every man they found in it, nor could they be beaten out . 
again without the aid of a battery of 9-Pounders, which belonged 
to our division, a well directed fire from which’caused them to 
surrender. The other redoubt was taken, I think, by the 79th 
Regiment—Highlandmen also. 

All this time a tremendous fire was being kept up on our 
extreme right, which was the strongest hold of the French, and 
formed the left of their position (Mount Calvinet). The field 
works here were more extensive and stronger than those I have 
already spoken of. The tough job of taking these was awarded 
to the Spaniards, who attacked them in a strong force of several 
thousands. They could, however, make nothing of it; the 
French repulsed the attack, and, sallying from their works, put 
them into such a panic, that they ran like a flock of sheep clean 
to the foot of the position, where they were stopped by our 
Cavalry, by orders of Lord Wellington, who said on the occasion, 
“T have often seen five or six men running a race, but I never 
saw sO many as 4,000 before.” On another occasion, on some 
one asking him if the Spaniards actually ran away, “ Run?” he 
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said, “By ——, I thought they would have run back to the 
Ebro.” 

The French made one or two attempts during the day to 
drive us off the position, but all their attacks failed. Firing 
was, however, going on until dark, when all became quiet. 

By this time I was heartily tired and worn out, for from 
breakfast time I had not had a single morsel to eat all day, 
the General’s steward having neglected to come up with his 
canteens. Our cover for the night was a small cottage occupied 
by some doctors and unfortunate wounded men. We were still 
without a morsel to eat, until the doctor opened his haversack, 
and kindly offered the General, Vernon, and myself a portion of 
bread and cheese. 

We passed a very uncomfortable night sleeping on chairs, and 
when morning came the General asked me to mount, and to go 
and see if I could hear anything of his servant with his canteens. 
After riding about on the reverse of the position for some time 
to no purpose, I came suddenly upon General Lambert, who 
commanded a brigade in the 6th Division, and who was seated 
on the ground with a cloth spread before him with a cold turkey 
and ham and other materials for a jolly good breakfast. He 
did not see me, but I cantered off immediately to my General, 
and reported what I had seen. He was very much pleased, and 
as he knew Lambert very well, he made no difficulty about 
asking him to let us have a share of his good’ cheer, which we 
enjoyed very much after so many hours fasting. 

Having made a good meal, the General mounted, and we 
went to look at our brigade, which had bivouaced all night on 
the ground which we had won. The French had all withdrawn 
behind the Canal, and not a man remained on their former 
position. No firing was going on in any direction; and, as it 
seemed likely to be a quiet day, the General thought we might 
as well look out for a house to get into not far from our brigade, 
where, our baggage having come up, we could make ourselves 
comfortable. Whilst riding about on. the position the day 


before, I had observed a pretty country house at the foot of the 


hill, which I mentioned to the General, and he told me to go 
and secure it for him. I found it occupied by a captain of 
Horse Artillery, who turned out immediately when I told him 
that General Anson was coming there. 

I was I assure you well pleased to have a good wash and a 
clean shirt, having been deprived of these comforts for so many 
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hours. Having thus refreshed ourselves, and taken a second 
breakfast from the General’s canteens, we mounted, and the 
General proceeded to inspect his brigade. 

After this parade, having time to look about, I perceived that 
the enemy had abandoned their works on the Canal, and I 
fancied that I could see them in retreat along the high road to 
Carcasonne. I said to the Gencral, “The enemy is off, Sir, in 
full retreat from the town,” but he would not believe it, and told 
me he would bet me five francs that I had made a mistake ; but 
afterwards, looking through his field glass, he plainly saw them 
on the march, bag and baggage. 

After this we, the General, Vernon, and myself walked our 
horses slowly down to one of the bridges over the Canal, and 
finding no one to oppose us, we passed over it, and shortly after 
came upon a guard-house, in which was a handsomely dressed 
guard, the officer of which coming forward dropped his sword 
to the General, and informed him that La Garde Urbaine had 
been called out to preserve order, and begged to know if he 
should remain at his post, the General answered, “certainly,” 
and we rode on until we came to the great square of the town ; 
and in a few minutes after, down came from the fagade of the 
Town Hall the bust of the Emperor Napoleon, a white flag was 
run up on the flag staff, and a few people in the square shouted 
“Vive Louis dix-huite, Vive le Roi.” 

Soon after this I saw Captain Churchill, Lord Hill’s A.D.C., 
come over the Bridge of the Garronne. Thus General Anson 
and his staff were the first English who entered the City of 
Toulouse. eats 

Lord Wellington did not pursue Soult until the 12th, when 
we marched on the road to Carcassonne as far as Castelnandary, 
where he had taken up a position, not choosing to believe in the 
official reports which had arrived from Paris proclaiming the 
abdication of Napoleon. 

On the 17th our outposts were on the point of engaging, 
when he from further, and to him more satisfactory, information 
gave his adhesion to the new state of affairs. So “Cease 
Firing!” was the order of the day until the year 1815. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


Peace being proclaimed, the British Army was then placed 
in quarters between Bordeaux and Toulouse. The 4th Division 
was quartered in a delightful country, some in small country 
towns, and others in villages. It was a delightful time of the 
year, and I never enjoyed myself so much in my life. I must 
not forget to say that, on returning through Toulouse, I went 
to call on a young officer, a friend of mine, who had been 
wounded in the battle, and as it was only a musket shot through 
the arm and no bones broken, I really envied the fellow, who I 
found seated ina handsome drawing-room with two very pretty 
cirls keeping him company; one of them was singing and 
accompanying herself on the harp. I was so charmed with the 
songs that I took their names, and she directed me to a music 
shop, where I bought them, and afterwards took them home to 
my sisters. 

The troops having settled down in their quarters, and there 
being no longer any occasion for my services as a Staff Officer, 
after spending two or three delightful weeks with my dear kind 
friend the General, I returned to my regiment. 

Later in the summer we broke up from our quarters, and 
marched on Bordeaux, six or seven miles from which city a 
large camp was formed ona heath in the neighbourhood of a 
small port on the Garonne called Paulliac. 

The whole of the British infantry was encamped there, and 
some embarked for the war in the United States, and others for 
Ireland and England. 

I was well pleased, you may suppose, to find that the Queen’s 
were destined for Cork. Our Cavalry all marched through 
France and embarked at Calais. 

I sold my darling pony, for a good price, to a mounted 
officer, who was entitled to a stall for him in a transport, 
and marched on foot one short march to the point of em- 
barkation, the only one I made during the campaigns of 1813 
and 1814. 

I should add that I saw nothing more of my brave soldier- 
like kind uncle after being taken on General Anson’s Staff. I 
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think he must have returned home on leave previous to the 
sortie from Bayonne. I shall always think I was kept alive by 
his fatherly care during my visits to him, when my health was 
more delicate than usual, and I learned under him how the 
duties of a staff officer should be performed. And I was 
frequently much flattered at the trust he placed in me. 














REUBEN WILKINS, 


FARMER AND PARSON-* 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DRY SUMMER. 


I HAVE determined to write the history of a friend of mine, 
living, originally, in a very different sphere of life from Mr. Gray. 
The name of my friend is Wilkins—Reuben Wilkins. His 
father was a respectable farmer. He himself became a gardener 
first, afterwards what I will relate. 

Reuben Wilkins was born in the year 182—, a year which, 
when I was a boy, and for long afterwards, used to be talked 
about on account of its dry summer. Everyone would speak of 
the dry summer of 182—. I do not remember it myself, but 
some of its effects were too disastrous to persons whom, in after 
years, I came to know and respect, for me not to have a vivid 
mental picture of it often before me. 

I have heard so much about “the dry summer,” that I could 
easily fancy, at times, that I have actually witnessed the things 
which I have heard described. 

In the district of England in which Reuben Wilkins lives, not 
one drop of rain fell from February until the following October. 
And “the spring corn,” as it is called, that is, the corn sown in 
the spring, was never wetted by rain from heaven, from the time 
it was sown until the time it was gathered. This corn, which 








*To THE READER.—The Author begs leave to state that nearly all the incidents in 
this tale are true to fact. 
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was almost entirely oats and barley, scarcely exceeded anywhere 
about us the height of five or six inches, even where it had 
attained its full growth. The grains it produced were shrivelled 
and “crinkled,” as we call them, so that they were scarcely worth 
reaping. The wheat, which can do with very little rain, was not 
a bad crop in some places, except that the stalks were very 
short, and that it produced but little straw. 

But it was to the grass, and the poor cattle which depend 
upon the grass, that this dry summer was most disastrous. Of 
course there was no hay. In some hollows where, in wet seasons, 
a kind of coarse grass, mixed with reeds and rushes, used to 
grow rather plentifully, they tried, as an old labourer described 
it, “to switch it over with a hook,” that is a sickle, “and rak up 
the yubblins.” They thought that by this means they would 
preserve a little fodder to keep the beasts alive during the 
ensuing winter. But when winter came, almost ali the cows at 
last were too far gone, too much emaciated to be able to eat this 
dry, sword-like grass. When they tried to do so, it sometimes 
cut their poor mouths and tongues, and made them bleed. 

It is a saying among the farmers in Boeotia that it is scarcely 
possible for the weather to be toc dry for sheep. They express 
this by the joke, “Sheep thrive better on roast than boiled.” But 
the grass was a good deal more than “roasted” this year. To 
keep up the metaphor, it was “done to a cinder.” On some 
farms, one of which was Mr. Wilkins’, the “garth men” cut down 
all the smaller branches of the trees and threw them to the cattle, 
who ate them greedily. But this was a Supply which, of course, 
did not last very long, and the distress of the poor beasts was 
soon as great as cver. 

In some parts of the wolds the scarcity of drinking water was 
a great addition to the distress. Almost all the springs were 
dried up, even those which had never been known to fail before. 
The minor streams, “ becks,” we call them in Beeotia, ceased to 
run. Some farthers had to send water carts a distance of at 
least six miles for every drop of water they required, both for 
their own drinking, and for that of their cattle. It may be 
supposed the ablutions which were performed were not very 
extensive. I do not know whether any one tried the plan which 
I saw was common in Germany during a great drought there a 
few years ago, that of washing themselves in beer. Certainly 
there were some parts of Boeotia during the “ dry summer,” where 
beer was a good deal more plentiful than water. 
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They were not so badly off for the blessed water at Donnithorne, 
That was the name of the parish in which I was more especially 
interested. The little river Glasse runs through one part of it. 
This stream never failed, though it became so low in August 
and September, that many fears were expressed that it would 
fail. As it was, the people of the neighbouring parishes used to 
flock to Donnithorne for water. It must have been very like 
what we read of in the Bible, that the inhabitants of two. or three 
cities wandered to another city for water. 

The cattle upon Reuben Wilkins’ father’s farm did not actually 
die in any great numbers, though they were reduced to the last 
stage of emaciation, until the rains came in October. But then, 
when it might have been supposed the worst was over (for. the 
grass immediately sprang up after the rain in great luxuriance 
and abundance), came the most terrible and dreadful time of all. 
Many of the poor beasts seemed unable to cat at all, and most 
of those which could eat, instead of the blue-green rank grass 
doing them good, quickly sickened and died. The mortality 
amongst them was as great as if there had been a pestilence. 
There was not a grass, or pasture fiel| in Donnithorne, and in 
all the parishes for miles and miles around, where there were 
not the carcases of beasts and sheep rotting and tainting the air, 
which was now as humid as it had previously been dry. 

From the account which I have often heard, I think the 
general state of things must have been very like what Virgil 
describes in the third Georgic: 


The wasted stream, its arid bank, 

The rounded hills in solemn rank 
Resound with noise of lowing kine, 
And bleating sheep in anxious line. 
And now the fearful murrain slays 
First ox, then sheep, in herds, nor stays 
Till putrid heaps the folds contain, 
And men make holes to hide the slain. 


Or as still more graphically described by the Hebrew prophet 
Joel: “ How do the beasts groan! the herds of cattle are per- 
plexed, because they have no pasture ; yea, the flocks of sheep 
are made desolate.” “The beasts of the field cry also unto thee: 
for the rivers of waters are dried wy ane the fire hath devoured 
the pastures of the wilderness.” 

We are all the creatures of circumstance, and it will be seen 
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that the dry summer of 182— had no slight influence upon the 
fate and fortunes of my friend and his family. 


CHAPTER II. 


WELLS DALE FARM. 


[The chief part of the substance of this chapter is only known to me, as will be 
evident through my friend Reuben’s own narration. ] 


The family of Mr. Wilkins was rather a numerous one. There 
were four boys and two girls of Reuben’s generation. Reuben 
was the second son, having a brothcr and sister older than 
himself. 

Mr. Wilkins’ Christian name was Thomas. His farm was 
called Wells Dale. It was the most secluded place I have ever 
seen in my life. It was entirely surrounded by steep hills, three 
or four hundred feet high, except towards the west, where there 
was a break, something like a narrow ravine or glen, only there 
were no rocks. Through this valley wound circuitously the road 
to Mr. Wilkins’ house. The farm was not a large one for 
Beeotia, it contained about 409 acres. It had once belonged 
to an Abbey, some remains of which still stand on the top of the 
hill above the homestead. These remains only consist now of 
an immense number of grass-grown mounds of all shapes and 
sizes, and one lofty block of masonry, which towers up in the 
air, perpendicularly, for about 150 feet, and then beetles over 
slantwise for eight or nine feet more, as though it had once 
formed part of an arch. It makes a strange picture standing 
there upon the high ground, especially when you look up at it 
and see the white stones of which it is built gleaming faintly 
through a mist, or in the darkness of night. Reuben could see 
it from the lattice window of his little chamber. When he was 
a child he could never quite make up his mind whether it re- 
minded him most of a mighty angel watching over him to pro- 
tect him, or of some evil genius, such as the one that towered up 
to the sky, and frightened the fisherman in the “Arabian Nights.” 
His thoughts, perhaps, varied with the hour. In the sweet sun- 
shine of the early summer mornings it seemed to him most like 
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an angel. When he gave one peep out of the casement just be- 
fore getting into bed, after he had put his light out, he used to 
think more of a malicious spirit than of a guardian angel. 

The winding road uf which I have spoken led no whither, ex- 
cept to Mr. Wilkins’ farm, which lay at the further end of the 
valley. The house and the farm buildings stood on the level 
ground in the centre of the valley, and there were three or four 
labourers’ cottages built about half-way up the slope of the hill 
behind it. Thus Wells Dale is at once secluded from the world, 
and a little world within itself. 

This vale is so retired that it might almost have served for the 
Happy Valley of Rasselas. I have been told that many years 
ago, when there was Great talk of the French invading England, 
people were wont to say that if Wells Dale were only large 
enough, everybody in Bceotia, with their flocks and their herds, 
might securely hide there—that the French would never find 
them. 

I have said that the farm once belonged to the Abbey, the 
ruins of which stood on the top of the hill towards the east. 
Some people seem to think it quite natural that extraordinary 
things should happen about old Abbeys and on Abbey land, and 
certainly some very strange things did happen on this farm. 
Both pleasant and unpleasant things happened—perhaps not 
more so than in other places, quiet or unqtiet, if people did but 
take notice. However that may be, everything at all out of 
the common was set down, as a matter of course, to the “ monks 
coming again.” 

What follows is a relation of some of the things which hap- 
pened in Reuben’s young days, given in his own words. 

“ After I was eight or nine years old I never noticed anything 
much out of the way, and of late years, since I have been grown 
up, people have almost ceased to talk about strange things hap- 
pening on the Abbey lands more than in other places. 

“When I was about six years old, I remember that our ‘clip- 
ping supper’ was one year on the ist of July. We used, like 
many other farmers in Boeotia, to give our labourers and their 
families a feast after sheep-shearing instead of after harvest-time. 
It was the first year that I was allowed to sit up to the ‘ clipping 
supper.’ How well I remember it, and how I did enjoy it, 
though no doubt I ate a great deal more frumety than was 
good for me. 

“The moon must have been at the full, or very nearly so, for 
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it was as bright as day. My father had gone to bed at eight 
o'clock, as he always did, clipping supper or no clipping supper 
—and my mother was busy in the kitchen and in the great 
stone-flagged hall, secing that everyone had plenty to eat and 
drink. The young people were dancing in the barn, and no one 
took much notice of me, or of what I did or where I went. I 
was in and out ‘like a dog in a fair, as they say, going every- 
where and getting in everybody’s way. No one thought of 
putting me to bed, or else they were too busy to do so. At last 
I got tired of being about in the house and with the dancers in 
the barn. I was not in the least sleepy—young children never 
are if there be any excitement going on. I wandered half-way 
up the hill, on the side where the Abbey ruins were. The great 
pillar, with the moon upon it, making it shine almost like silver, 
put me in mind of a good angel that night. I could hear the 
sound of the fiddle in the barn, and even the thud of the dancers’ 
feet, when suddenly there arose from the top of the hill above 
me, a swell of music and a burst of melody which drowned and 
swallowed up every other sound. I did not know then, nor do 
I know now what it was, but it was a sound as if hundreds of 
voices were chanting in harmony, yet so that each voice was 
distinct in itself, and mingled with the voices were sounds that 
I have known since were like the music of ‘ harpers harping with 
their harps.’ 

“T could not have described in those days, or for long years 
afterwards what I heard, yet the memory became for all my 
future life an inalienable mental possession-—6ne which is invalu- 
able to myself at least, even though it be worth nothing to others. 
Multitudinous as were.the voices, as of the ocean in a storm, yet 
was cach distinct, just as I think each wave has its own voice, 
as it breaks in foam upon the shore. I do not remember to 
have recognised any words, but in thinking of it since—as I 
have done thousands of times—I have fancied that I heard the 
word ‘holy’ oftentimes repeated, but this is, perhaps, nothing 
but fancy. 

“ Certainly I had never heard that chant before, and for many 
years afterwards I should have said I had never heard anything 
like it. It was only when I grew up and heard for the first time 
the Gregorian chants which a new Curate introduced into our 
Church at Donnithorne, that I knew the chanting I listened to 
on the night of our clipping supper, when I wandered up the 
hill in the moonlight, was akin to their melody. 








“ The people in our village did not like the new chants, though 
they loved the Curate who introduced them. It was only for his 
sake they tolerated them, for they never did more than tolerate 
them. They called them ‘Grimgorums, and said they were ‘ old 
Popish things,’ and they much preferred ‘the Anglers, as they'd 
gotten used to, and they know’d was real, solid Protestant.’ 

“The much-loved young Curate soon passed away, and the 
‘Grimgorums’ passed away with him. 

“TI dare say I should have been as much prejudiced as anyone 
else against the new chants but for the conviction which struck 
home to me, almost as soon as the first bar was sung, that I was 
hearing at last, once again, music a little like what I had heard at 
the never-forgotten home of my childhood. 

“ At last the company who were at the supper began to disperse 
and then my mother remembered me, that I had not been sent 
to bed. I was soon found and brought in, but I did not go to 
sleep until broad daylight. 

“Once more, and once only ia my life, I have heard music 
without knowing from whence it came. It was about two years 
after what I have tried to describe above, when I was cight years 
old. 

“ My youngest sister was called Rose. She was the youngest 
of us all, and therefore, as may be supposed, a great pet. She 
was Rose by name and Rose by nature, for her face was like a 
rose when unfolding, and all her short life, and her winning ways, 
while she was with us, were as sweet as a rose, and still the re- 
collection of her to all who knew her is, and ever will be, as fra- 
grant as a rose. 

“She was not quite four years old when she sickened and 
died. She was only ill about two days altogether. The doctor 
was sent for, of course, and paid her two visits. He did not 
seem to know very well what ailed her. I have thought since 
that it was perhaps what people call in these days blood poison- 
ing. However this might be, it was the second time the doctor 
came that what I am going to relate happened. Mr, Goodrich 
was the doctor's name. He had just come downstairs after 
secing little Rose, and was standing at the front door talking to 
my father, when we all heard a number of children’s voices sing- 
ing most sweetly in a kind of chorus, The voices seemed to 
come from behind the house, and to be very near at first, and 
then to go further and further away until they died in the 
distance, 
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“My father and Mr. Goodrich stopped their conversation and 
listened until the singing ceased, then Mr. Goodrich said:— 

“* How very sweetly your children sing, Mr. Wilkins, it is like 
listening to the anthem of a good Cathedral choir.’ 

“«Those are not my children singing,’ said my father, ‘ besides 
it so happens there is only one of them at home, except little 
Rose and this little man who is here with us.’ 

“* Bless me!’ said the doctor, ‘I could almost have sworn 
there were a dozen trained children’s voices at the very least. 
Good morning, Mr. Wilkins, I hope your little girl may get over 
it.’ 

“As soon as the doctor had gone from the door my father 
went upstairs, closely followed by myself. We found my mother 
just closing little Rose’s eyes for her last sleep. My father asked 
my mother if she had been singing. 

“*QOh, no,’ she said, sobbing, ‘I was too troubled to think of 
singing. Rose began to change, I believe, before you had got 
to the bottom of the stairs, and she has just gone. But why do 
you ask? Has anyone been singing ?’ 

“* Ves,’ said my father, ‘ we thought we heard a great number 
of children’s voices chanting or singing.’ 

“* Tt must have been the maids in the kitchen,’ said my mother, 
‘singing over their work.’ 

“* Perhaps it was, my father replied ; but I thought there was 
something in the tone of his voice which seemed to say he did 
not think it was the maids. 

“ This was the end of our little Rose. And this was the last 
time in my life that I heard anything F could not account for. 

“Rose was indeed a precious child. We long missed her 
sweet, winning ways and merry prattle. Her death was my first 
great sorrow. Although I was so many years older than she 
was, Rose was my special playmate. In the long summer days 
I used to take her, half carrying and half leading her, up the 
long grassy slope on to the breezy uplands, where the Abbey 
ruins are. There we would sit and play for hours, though I had 
generally a book in my hand. 

“Sometime Rose would run, or rather totter, ten or twelve 
paces from me, and then she would laugh and stretch out her 
little arms, as if for someone to take her up, but in another mo- 
ment she would turn round and totter back to me and say 
* Man in a big coke’ (cloak). 

“Such was our little Rose. Her days were but as it were ‘a 
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span long.’ She was as innocent as an angel when she went to 
be with the angels. 

“ How different from her's was the lot of her elder sister, my 
sister Lucy! How good would it have been, as we think, if she 
had gone, as Rose did, from her cradle bed on earth to the home 
above, before the world had a chance of corrupting her. What 
floods of scalding tears she would have spared others! What 
tears of blood she would have saved herself! 

“Rose had been but once or twice to Donnithorne Church. 
She had been taken into the L’Estrange aisle, where the effigies 
of the dead squires and knights of that ancient house repose on 
their marble tombs. Not long afterwards a sparrow, which was 
one of her pets, died, and was buried in a corner of the flower 
garden. The next day I found Rose building a little house of 
pebbles and oyster shells over her sparrow’s grave. 

“* What are you doing, Rose?’ I asked. 

“* Making a Church to pray for my dead ’parrow, she replied, 
‘and for all the ickle dead birds.’ 

“« They are God’s ickle birds,’ she went on, ‘so we ought to 
build churches to pray for all God’s ickle birds when they're 
dead.’ 

“It was wonderful what an idea her infant mind must have 
conceived of the power and efficacy of prayer. 

“Once she had taken the house door key into the garden to 
play with, and had lost it among the gooseberry bushes. For 
this my mother gave her a little scolding, and told her she must 
find it. About half an hour afterwards my mother discovered 
her kneeling beside her little cot. And upon asking her what 
she was doing, received the reply, that ‘she was asking God to 
help find the key.’ 

“T have said that our farm had once been Abbey land. Our 
fore-elders had lived upon it, my father used to say, when the 
Abbey was standing in its pride and glory. Ours was the 
Grange Farm, and our forefathers had been tenants of the monks. 
My father used to tell us children that we were the twelfth 
generation who had been born in the house. So that, as the 
property had changed hands five times, into as many different 
families since the monks were turned adrift, the land seemed to 
belong more to us, and we to it, than it did to the squire who 
happened at any particular time to own it. This, at least, was 
the foolish fancy of us children. It would have excited no 
surprise if we had been told that the squire had sold Donni- 
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thorne Hall, and was going away. But we should have’ thought 
he was trying ‘ to pick sport out of us,’ as we say in Beeotia, had 
anyone told us that we Wilkins’ should ever leave Wells Dale 
and the Grange Farm. 

“But this Abbey land is a land, I think, that like Canaan of 
old, ‘eateth up the inhabitants thereof’ And though it had 
spared us so long, our turn came at last. 

“T have spoken already of one or two of what I may call the 
good and pleasant, even though strange, things, which happened 
on the Abbey land. But there was another class of) strange 
things which used to happen, things evil and unpleasant, as well 
as strange. They never happened, as far as my recollection 
serves, in our own immediate family—to any of the people, I 
mean, who actually lived in our house. But every one used to 
notice that more dreadful accidents befell our labourers and their 
families and the people who lived in the cottages in Wells Dale 
than happened anywhere else for miles and miles around. 

“Once two children were burnt to death, whilst their mother 
had left them but for five minutes to take some loaves to our 
brick oven to be baked. At another time, a little child threw a 
boy but a few months younger than himself down a well, where 
he was drowned before assistance reached him. If a labourer 
hurt himself with any of the agricultural implements or machines, 
let the wound be ever so slight, it so constantly ended in lock- 
jaw, or mortified, or at the best become gangrened, that we used 
to look for a fatal termination of an accident, almost as a matter 
of course. le 

“Once in particular, I remember, a very bad case of cholera 
broke out in one of our cottages, and there were three deaths. 
We supposed it to be English cholera of course, as there had 
been no case of Asiatic cholera known in England for either 
some years before, or some years after, I forget which. 

“Mr. Goodrich thought the disease so extraordinary, that he 
brought several of his medical friends to see the last patient who 
fell sick of it. The doctors unanimously pronounced it to bea 
case of real Asiatic cholera, but they were just as much in the 
dark as every one else was, how to account for its presence in 
this most secluded of all the valleys of Bceotia. One thought 
that English cholera might, under certain circumstances, develop 
into Asiatic cholera. Another thought that there might be some 
seeds of Asiatic cholera floating over in the air from Russia, or 
from Turkey, and that they had chanced to light upon Wells 
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Dale. I do not know what the cause or the reason was. And 
when doctors disagree, I shall not be guilty of the presumption of 
attempting to decide. But the fact was as I have stated it. 

“No, decidedly, the Abbey farm was not a spot where any 
one, except ourselves, could Say, and we only for a time, ‘ the lot 
has fallen unto me in pleasant places, yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.’ Still, I do not think any of our labourers or people 
ever had any suspicion that there was anything weird—or as the 
Scotch say, uncanny about the place. None of the houses had 
the reputation of being haunted. We had no greater difficulty 
than other farmers in the neighbourhood in procuring labourers 
and domestic servants. And if all our people gave the Abbey 
ruins a wide berth as soon as it began to be dusk, that was no 
more than they would have done to any lonely churchyard, and 
that as every one knows, all genuine peasants will shun after 
nightfall, as carefully as a sailor will avoid a lee shore in a gale 
of wind. 

“ My father and mother used to notice these things of which I 
have spoken, and so did we children as we began to grow up. 
We children, no doubt, noticed them because our parents did. 
But we none of us, parents or children, had any theory to account 
for them, except that we thought they were in some way, or 
other, connected with the Abbey and the monks, but how, or 
why, we knew not. 

“Since I have been grown up, many years after the Grange 
knew the name of Wilkins no more, I read a book, called 
‘Spelman’s History and Fate of Sacrilege.’ According to this 
book, all sorts of dreadful things are to be expected to happen 
upon the sites of ancient Abbeys, and upon the land which once 
belonged to them. Murders, fires, sudden deaths are the tokens 
of the Vengeance which is due to those who steal the property 
which has been devoted to God and the Church. Spelman says 
that, when the foundations of the Abbeys were laid, the most 
awful curses were pronounced against all who should attempt to 
violate them, and that these curses have been accomplished and 
fulfilled again and again, generation after generation, in the mis- 
fortunes and ruin of all who have meddled with Abbey property 
—enjoyed it, as the saying is, though according to Spelman’s 
doctrine, the word enjoyment would be a sad misnomer, 

“This is all very well, and Spelman certainly does seem to 
prove his point by evidence. But what seems to be hard, is this, 
that, if I may judge by Wells Dale Abbey, it is the poor people 
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who live on the Abbey lands, the hinds and labourers, who have 
no part in the spoil, who derive no benefit, no enjoyment from 
the patrimony of the poor monks, who are the objects upon whom 
vengeance and curses most often alight, and who experience the 
fullest and most terible weight of the anger of the despoiled.” 


CHAPTER III. 
DONNITHORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Reuben’s second sister was named Lucy. She was two years 
younger than himself. She was very pretty and very good- 
natured. She had blue eyes, and a sweet, innocent look, when 
she raised her eyes, which was very charming.» At other times 
her long dark eyelashes lay ever so far down upon her cheeks. 
You might have supposed it was a labour for the lids to lift them. 
Lucy had that fresh, healthy, ruddy complexion which country 
maidens have, who pass more of their time in the open air than 
within doors. Mrs. Wilkins brought Lucy up to milk, and 
manage the dairy and the poultry. And though the “ march of 
improvement” was extending to almost all the farms round 
about, and the schoolmistress was abroad amongst the farmer’s 
daughters, Lucy was quite an exceptional* girl} and cared but 
little for any of those things. She never begged her father to 
buy her a piano, and though she had heard the name of crotchet, 
she evinced no desire or curiosity to be initiated into its 
mysteries, 

She had learned to read, and write, and cipher well, at the 
grammar school in the village of Donnithorne, where boys and 
girls were all taught together by the old clergyman, who was the 
master. These things, together with the church catechism, and 
plain sewing, which her mother taught her, constituted the sum 
total of her literary acquirements. 

I must give a little account of this grammar school. It had 
been endowed 200 or 300 years ago with some of the Abbey land, 
which brought in an income of about £300 a year. This made 
it a comparatively valuable appointment. The grammar school 
mastership had been sometimes, though not very frequently, held 
together with the living of Donnithorne, At the time of which 
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I am writing, they were enjoyed, as the gazetteers say, by two 
different clergymen. ; 

The master of the grammar school was a venerable old gentle- 
man of the name of Grouse. The Reverend Charles Edward 
Grouse. He was not only elderly and venerable, but he be- 
longed to the old school. I say this, because I have known in 
the course of my life, old men who did not belong to the old 
school, but to the new. And again,I have known old men, and 
even old clergymen, who could not be said to belong to any 
school at all. 

The grammar school itself was an interesting place. It com- 
bined under one foof, the master’s residence, and a very. large 
room which was used as the school-room. It was built of red 
brick in the Elizabethan style. The whole place was much too 
large for the then master’s requirements, for Mr. Grouse was an 
old batchelor. It was said that he had been crossed in love in 
his early days: but however that might be, it had not made him 
cross to his pupils. I went to Donnithorne grammar school my- 
self for a year or more, so that I knew both it and Mr. Grouse 
very well indeed. As a schoolmaster, he was the most bene- 
volent and gentle man I ever knew; he scarcely ever corrected 
the children, although some of them were rough enough. One 
of the girls who attended the school was called Christian Fisher ; 
she was a grcat romp, and used to play all sorts of tricks with 
everybody. If Mr. Grouse caught her at anything more out- 
rageous than usual, his severest rebuke was—‘ Oh! Christian 
Fisher! Christian Fisher! do behave like a Christian ! 

There was one trick of hers at which he never caught her until 
the last day of her school life, if he had done so, his rebuke or 
punishment might have been somewhat more severe. Mr. Grouse 
used generally to take a nap for about a-half or three-quarters of 
an hour, of an afternoon. This was especially the case in the 
warm, drowsy summer time, when the hum of the flies in the 
windows, which, I suppose, is our English equivalent for Virgil's 
hum of the bees among the willows, invited to sleep. 

How strange is the perversity of human nature !—even of boy 
and girl nature. Our grammar school was not particularly 
famous for its quietness and absence of noise generally speak- 
ing, but upon these occasions when Mr. Grouse was enjoying his 
forty winks you might have heard a pin drop. This was not, I 
am afraid, due to that summa revérentia which is owed to sleep, 
more especially to the pure sleep of a good old man or 2 little 
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child, but was rather due to the fact that the whole work of the 
school was in abeyance during the master’s slumbers, and that, 
barring making a noise, we all did exactly as we liked. 

Mr. Grouse was in the habit of taking off his wig as a prepara- 
tion for his nap, and laying it down upon his desk beside his 
old fashioned clerical hat; this last was one of the kind called 
shovel hats, with a rosette in front. These hats used to be worn 
rather generally by elderly clergymen in former generations. At 
present their use is almost confined to those dignitaries of the 
Anglican Church who “exercise archidiaconal functions.” 

Imagine then, my dear readers, Mr. Grouse in the blissful land 
of dreams, and the pupils of Donnithorne grammar school as 
still as mice. Now is Christian Fisher’s opportunity. She glides 
noiselessly to the master’s desk with one of the girls as daring 
and as full of frolic as herself. She puts Mr. Grouse’s wig upon 
her own head, and his shovel hat upon her companion’s ; then, 
seizing his stick, the two parade up and down the schoolroom, 
to the intense amusement of the other boys and girls. 

I have seen them do this, I should think, a hundred times; 
and I dare say it might have gone on until Christian Fisher left 
school in the ordinary course of events, had not the Fates deter- 
mined otherwise. Christian knew that Mr. Grouse’s nap was of 
a uniform duration, almost to a minute, and she took care to 
have his hat and wig replaced in good time before he woke up. 
One afternoon, however, how well I remember it, though I was 
but a child of seven years old, put a stop at onte to Christian 
Fisher's perambulations in borrowed plumes, and to her pupilage 
state in Donnithorne school. 

I think I have mentioned that the grammar school was an 
ancient building, and rather dilapidated. Mr. Grouse, being a 
bachelor, did not occupy half the rooms. Immediately above 
the schoolroom was an attic in which was stored some old 
lumber, the only use to which it had been put for, probably, 
many generations. What possessed Mr. Grouse’s old house- 
keeper to go into this attic upon this particular afternoon, I 
have not the remotest idea. However she did go, and a-catas- . 
trophe was the consequence. In the great stillness that prevailed 
we heard some one moving softly overhead, and the boards 
creaking beneath the weight. This caused a little wonderment, 
but not for long; there was no time; for suddenly a succession 
of piercing shrieks was heard, and synchronically a stout, black- 
stockinged leg made its appearance through the flooring above. 
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The middle of the ceiling was the exact locality of this strange 
apparition. 

The shrieks and the noise of the falling plaster awoke Mr. 
Grouse. He started up, looking fearfully bewildered. Mechani- 
cally he put his hand to the place'where his wig ought to have 
been, and where, for so many long years, he had never failed to 
find it when he woke out of sleep. Its mysterious disappearance 
increased the dear old man’s bewilderment. He put his hand to 
his head, if, perchance, contrary to invariable practise, he might 
have left it in its normal position. But no! his hand passed, 
without obstruction, over a smooth, shining and _ highly polished 
surface. Then at length—though it all happened in far less 
space of time than I can relate it—he cast a glance to the side 
of the schoolroom, where Christian and her companion were 
standing, as if paralysed, in the midst of their promenade. As 
soon as he saw them ‘he seized his ferule, his only instrument of 
punishment, and, girls though they were, I fancy he would have 
used it vigorously uporm their hands and bare arms; but, as he 
was in the very act of stepping down from. the elevated platform 
upon which his desk stood, he caught sight of the black leg 
hanging from the schoolroom ceiling, and, apparently, having no 
more connection with any mortal frame upon which it was de- 
pendent, than the fingers of a man’s hand which were seen by 
the affrighted monarch who was the last of the Babylonian kings. 

Mr. Grouse’s progress was arrested like that of his pupils in 
mid-course. He put aside his ferule and sat down in his chair 
fairly bewildered. Reuben Wilkins was at that time the eldest 
boy in the school, and Mr. Grouse’s most advanced and best- 
loved pupil. He rose from his seat and went to the two peccant 
girls, who looked by this time pale and crest-fallen enough. He 
took Mr. Grouse’s hat and wig and silver mounted stick from 
them, and respectfully deposited them upon the master’s desk. 
Then he whispered something which we did not catch, to Mr. 
Grouse, who said a few words in reply. Then Reuben turned to 
us, and said, 

“The Master says, school is over for saider aed you can all go 
home.” 

Upon this we all dispersed, leaving Reuben alone in the school- 
room with Mr. Grouse. 

The explanation of this strange little episode in our school 
life is, | suppose, obvious. Mr. Grouse’s house-keeper had been 
rummaging in the attic. She had stepped upon a piece of the 
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flooring which was rotten with age, and perhaps with damp. 
And her leg had passed through it, as it would have done through 
a piece of paste-board. Her silence, after her first piercing 
shrieks, was accounted for by the fact, that her fright had caused 
her to faint away. And when Reuben and Mr. Grouse went up 
to her, as soon as the school was dismissed, they found her not 
yet recovered from her swoon, and had some difficulty in bring- 
ing her to herself. 

That afternoon was the last of Christian Fisher's and her 
companion’s school life. They were both great girls, and Mr. 
Grouse saw their parents in the course of the evening, and 
recommended their withdrawal. This was done, and so the 
matter ended. 

One other reminiscence of Donnithorne Grammar school, I will 
give in this chapter. 

Mr. Grouse used to give us lessons of various kinds, to learn 
off by heart in the evenings. We were supposed to be able to say 
them when we commenced school at 9 a.m. But, with the ex- 
ception of Reuben Wilkins, I never knew a boy, or girl who 
could. Mr. Grouse, I imagine, knew this, for his custom was to 
allow twenty minutes to look over the repetition lessons before 
commencing the rehearsal. As soon as morning prayers were 
over, he used to say, “ Now children ply your lessons.” This was 
understood as giving permission to every scholar to recite his 
own lesson, whatever it might be, aloud. The children were not 
slack in availing themselves of the privilegé E'very one in the 
school began to read over his own lesson at the top of his or her 
voice. As a good many learnt Latin, and two or three the cle- 
ments of Greek: as there were geography, and history, and 
tables, and spelling, and lots of other lessons, all to be learnt by 
heart, the effect was certainly peculiar. It gave one a very fair 
idea of Babel in miniature. But I do not think the result was 
bad, regarded from an educational point of view. It gave me, 
at least, the power of abstraction in after life, and of concentrat- 
ing my thoughts at will upon whatever literary work I might be 
engaged in, be the tumult around me what it might. Ican at» 
will, or with a slight effort, be as in a desert in the midst of the 
most noisy and tumultuous assemblage. My quarters are in the 
Outer Temple. But were it otherwise, and my legal lot had been 
cast in the Inner Temple, there would have been no need to pass 
the edict excluding the poor organ grinders from its sacred pre- 
cincts, so far as I am concerned. : 
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To return to Mr. Grouse ; during one of the times when he 
was in temporary charge of the parish of Donnithorne, he became 
intimate with the L’Estrange’s, the great people at the castle. 
Lady Frances L’Estrange, of whom we shall hear more anon, 
made an especial pet of him; and he made a still greater pet 
of her, 
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CHAPTER IV. | 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL REGIME OF DONNITHORNE. | 


Our parish on the wolds, for I call Donnithorne our parish, 
though I only lived on\its borders, had several changes of eccle- 
siastical regime. The Anglican Church is especially happy in 
ability to provide variety for her children. Everyone knows how 
fond Eve’s children are of “fresh woods and pastures new,” es- 
pecially in religious matters, and I am sure the most rabid 
Dissenter could not find fault with his Anglican Mother on the 
score of the variety of doctrine and ritual which she set before 
him in Donnithorne. on 

The several vicars who bore sway pass before my mind like 
the phantasmagoria of a magiclamp. They are gone; and most 
of them seem to have left no more trace of their presence than 
those shifting shadows would have done. Such is life. 

The first of whom I will make mention flourished, as the Lexi- 
cons say of distinguished authors, about the close of the last 
century and the beginning of the present. His surname was 
Joll, his Christian name Darius. Giving his name and 4itle in 
full, we must call him the Reverend Darius Joll. Mr. Joll was 
one of those gentlemen concerning whom, I believe, Protestant 
philosophers are greatly exercised to know where they go to 
when they have “ shuffled off this mortal coil.” They are, with- 
out any question, not good enough for heaven; and as no one, 
not even a Protestant philosopher, ever thinks of assigning any 
concrete individual, especially if he be a friend or acquaintance, 
to what is known euphemistically, as “the other place,” the pro- 
blem does not seem in a very hopeful way of being speedily 
solved. As to there being a third, or middle place, where de- 
parted souls 
** Too bad for heaven, too good for hell,” 
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may pass a temporary sojourn, it would never do for an orthodox 
Protestant barrister to hint at even the bare possibility of such a 
thing. 

However, I must tell my readers a little about the Reverend 
Darius Joll, and they can judge for themselves. They are quite 
as competent as I am to decide where he went to when “life's 
fitful fever” was over with him. Mr. Joll had two faults. I 
place them in the order of their heinousness. He was impecuni- 
ous, and he loved “ not wisely but too well” “one of God's good 
creatures,” which in our scientific era is known by the name of 
alcohol. In Mr. Joll’s days it was called in its diluted form, less 
scientifically, but quite as expressively “grog.” Ido not think 
people understood as clearly in those days as they do in ours 
that alcohol, or grog, was a good creature of God. If they had, 
I am sure Mr. Joll would have derived great consolation from 
the knowledge of its true source and origin, in the somewhat 
numerous troubles into which his affection for this “ good crea- 
ture” occasionally led him. 

I think Mr. Joll’s impecuniosity and his affection for the “good 
creature” had a reciprocal action one upon the other. That is 
to say, Mr. Joll’s affection, or perhaps, rather the indulgence of 
his affection, contributed to render him impecunious ; and then 
the distress and annoyance which he felt at his impecuniosity drove 
him, not unnaturally, to fly for consolation to his friend, the 
“good creature.” However this may have been, certain it is that 
the Reverend Darius Joll’s peculiarities were a source of consider- 
able interest to his parishioners during his lifetime, and they have 
become a kind of traditional inheritance to them since his 
departure, 

Mr.Joll was a gentleman by birth and education, and greatly 
in advance of his age. He had contrived to solve that problem 
which still perplexes politicians and social reformers. He was 
on terms of the most perfect good fellowship with the humblest 
of his parishioners, yet they always spoke of him as a gentleman. 
Of this I have had evidence myself. I have frequently heard 
him described as “rather a strange sort of a gentleman,” never, in 
a single instance, as a “strange sort of a man,” This is con- 
clusive. 

The Black Boy is the name of the village hotel at Donnithorne. 

It stands exactly opposite the church-yard gate. Ido not know — 
if it was called the Black Boy out of compliment to the gentle- 
men who wear black gowns in order to emphasize certain 
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portions of their teaching, but I rather think not. However, as 
there is no vestry to Donnithorne Church, Mr. Joll was ac- 
customed to use a room in the said inn as one, especially upon 
wet days. There he was wont to meet his churchwardens, some 
time before the commencement of service on Sunday. And here 
he was wont to solve the social problem to which I have alluded, 
by means of that spirit of perfect good fellowship, by which 
he was distinguished. It will be difficult for one who, like 
myself, derives his knowledge of these things from tradition, 
to decide whether Mr. Joll or his churchwardens had the 
greater affection for what our leading modern divines tell us 
is “the good creature.” I will, therefore, leave the point un- 
decided. 

Having got Mr. Joll opposite the church gate, I have nothing 
more to do just at present than to get him into the church, and 
into his reading desk. That, however, is not quite so easy a 
task as might at first be imagined. To Mr. Joll himself it was 
often anything but an easy task. In truth, he found it some- 
times so difficult, that he did not succeed in accomplishing it. 
Let us watch him, however, as he gallantly makes the attempt. 
Supported by his churchwardens, one on each hand, he emerges 
from the Black Boy as the ‘parson’s bell’ is ‘ringing in.” He 
crosses the village street. He passes beneath the lovely western 
Norman doorway. He advances, still enjoying the support of 
the lay representatives of his flock, up the central aisle, and he 
is standing before the entrance of his reading desk. And now 
the vital question arises, which a few moments will determine 
one way or the other—will he enter that reading desk on this 
particular Sunday, “to which I am endeavouring to direct your 
attention?” I borrow a phrase from his own sermons when he 
did preach. 

You may say—“ Why not?” 

Ah, gentle reader, forgive me for intimating that you are 
betraying a want of exact acquaintance with the interior arrange- 
ments of Donnithorne Church at the close of the last century. 
There were three very steep steps which led on to the rather 
circumscribed platform, upon which stood the reading desk. 
Arrived upon this platform, the difficulties of the aspirant for 
the honour of proclaiming certain important truths respecting 
“the wicked man,” and “ dearly beloved brethren” were merely 
begun. He was in the position of a general who had stormed 
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an outer line of fortification to find himself in the presence of a 
far more formidable citadel. 

From the lower platform, the only access into the reading 
desk itself was by a winding staircase of six or seven ricketty 
steps. And the worst of the matter, at least for Mr. Joll was, 
that this staircase was so exceedingly narrow, that if he ascended 
it at all, he must ascend alone, and by his own efforts. The 
churchwardens were willing to render him all the aid they could, 
which was but little. They could only push him up two, or 
at the most three of the winding stairs, stretching their hands 
forward to the utmost of their power, and ready to receive him 
again into their arms if, finding it impracticable to scale those 
lofty heights where they might not follow him, he fell back, 
exhausted by his gallant efforts in making the attempt. 

Mr. Joll’s congregation watched these proceedings, as may be 
imagined, with very considerable interest. Upon his success, or 
non-success depended whether they would, or would not enjoy 
the privilege of hearing “the wicked man” (I do not mean Mr. 
Joll) for another fortnight. The period of suspense varied con- 
siderably in duration. It was seldom less than five minutes. . 
It never exceeded a quarter of an hour. The cause of this 
variation lay in the different views which Mr. Joll and his 
churchwardens took of the practicability of his ascent of this 
Sabbatical Mont Blanc. I am bound to say that Mr. Joll almost 
always took a more cheerful and hopeful view than his church- 
wardens did. He was naturally of a very sanguine tempera- 
ment. This led him, not unfrequently, to fancy that that 
might be done which the sound, practical common sense of his 

- friends assured them was an impossibility. Let us suppose then 
that the present was one of the occasions when Mr. Joll was 
himself convinced that he could not succeed in scaling his 
reading desk. The congregation was informed of that fact by 
the utterance of the following formula by one or other of the 
churchwardens—*“ Aye, aye, Darius, old gentlemen, ya see for 
yersen it weant do to day.” 

There was no difficulty in getting into the Black Boy. And 
thither, accordingly, the parties principally concerned in this 
little episode of parochial life adjourned for further enjoyment of 
“the good creature.” That Mr. Joll’s churchwardens called him 
by his Christian name, without his taking the slightest offence, 
shows how cordial and even affectionate were the terms upon 

which they stood towards one another, 
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I do not know the feelings with which Mr. Joll’s somewhat 
peculiar clerical ministrations would be received in these days 
of “aggrieved parishioners,” but I do not suppose they would 
be met with any very determined, or irreconcilable opposition 
even now. For he was quite sound upon the main point. His 
Protestantism was not only unimpeached, but unimpeachable. 
And he never interfered with Dissenters. He did not like them. 
I fancy he despised them in his heart as “ poor creatures,” who 
would not enjoy “the good fellow creature,” which had been 
created for them especially to enjoy, as Mr. Joll himself did. 
Still, as I said, he never actively opposed, or interfered with 
Dissenters ; and they were far too wise ever to interfere with him. 
Donnithorne was what has been felicitously termed “a happy 
hunting ground for Dissenters.” 

There was one rather interesting episode in Mr. Joll’s career, 
which shows that his more genially disposed parishioners, who 
shared his affection for “the good creature,” did not presume 
upon the freedom and the unrestrained intimacy to which he 
admitted them. There was a certain occasion, I believe it was 
on a weekday, and I think it must have been early in the week, 
when Mr. Joll and his two churchwardens, and several others of 
his flock, were enjoying themselves at the Black Boy. The 
joviality must have been carried to somewhat extreme limits. 
Nothing of my own would give so vivid and accurate a descrip- 
tion of what took place upon this occasion as the text from which 
Mr. Joll preached upon the following Sunday—it was one of the 
occasions upon which he did assail the reading desk and pulpit 
with success. He gave out as his text the 13th chapter of the 
book of the prophet Nehemiah, and part of the 25th verse, where 
you will find these words: “And I contended with them, and 
cursed them, and smoxe certain of them, and plucked off their 
hair, and made them swear.” 

I have understood that from this passage the Vicar of Donni- 
thorne preached an interesting and powerful discourse. It was 
based, I believe, upon the thoroughly sound principle that there 
are limits which we should not exceed in our enjoyment of those 
good creatures which have been so bountifully provided for our 
use. “He,” Mr. Joll, the preacher, “was not one of those foolish 
fanatics who would unduly restrict men’s enjoyment of the com- 
forts of life. Freely had they been given, freely let them be en- 
joyed. Still it must not be forgotten that there were limits, and 
without wishing, as he said, in any way unduly to narrow those 
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limits, he must be faithful, and it was with great pain he was 
compelled to observe that those limits Aad been transgressed in 
his parish during the week that was just past. He earnestly 
hoped that such an over-stepping the bounds of moderation and 
temperance would never occur again in Donnithorne. And 
with regard to his having had occasion to follow the example of 
the great prophet Nehemiah, alluded to in the text, he felt that 
he had taken some precautions, and obtained some guarantees, 
that such an over-stepping the proper use of what they were 
allowed, nay, even commanded to enjoy, would never occur 
again.” 

I have always been much struck with the fact, which is ap- 
parent upon the surtace, that even upon an occasion like that 
referred to, when, at the Black Boy liberty might almost be 
said to have degenerated into licentiousness, Mr. Joll’s parish- 
ioners never seem to have forgotten the respect due to their 
Pastor. It will be observed that he brings no charge against 
them of having contended with Aim, or of having cursed /zm, or 
smitten Azm, or plucked off Azs hair, or made Aim swear.” Cer- 
tainly not. Was he not ordained their Pastor? And were not 
they his flock ? 

There were, however, some few of Mr. Joll’s parishioners who 
were not altogether satisfied with his ministrations, or to speak 
more correctly, with his manner of life at Donnithorne. 
These persons might have been by anticipation, ¢ the aggrieved 
parishioners,” who occupy so conspicuous a place in “our 
venerable Establishment,” as it exists in the midst of us in our 
own day and generation. The only difference is, that we are 
wiser than our fathers, The landlord of the Black Boy, and 
his lay patrons had not been aroused, in those days, to contend 
valiantly for the purity of the Protestant faith. No Church 
Association had yet arisen to call forth the slumbering zeal of 
the great ale and porter interest, in defence of our Protestant 
Ark—to repair its breaches, to prop it when tottering, as its 
cnemies have vaunted, even to its fall. | 

It must not be supposed that the agitation against Mr, Joll 
was on account of his ritual. With it his people were perfectly 
satisfied. As far as ritual matters were concerned I am afraid 
they were content to wallow in the most deplorable ignorance. 


The landlord of the Black Boy never, even in his wildest 


flights of imagination, looked forward to the time, when he, and 
his heirs, and successors would be possessed of sufficient know- 
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ledge and learning, to be, as they are now acknowledged to be, 
the best and most competent persons to direct “the worship 
of that pure and Apostolical branch of the Church Catholic 
to which we belong,” as the Homily somewhere hath it. Who 
can deny that we are very much better than our fathers, when 
we reflect that in other days there was no interference with a 
clergyman’s ritual, however non-Protestant it might be, whilst 
there were always some narrow-minded individuals who did 
look at his 4fe/ In our day, on the contrary, it is seen that 
we must not seek to interfere with a clergyman’s private life, 
but we must examine and scrutinize his ritual. It is in ritual 
we shall be able to track the tortuous course of the Romish 
serpent. In non-Protestant ritual a wayfaring man, though a 
fool, could not fail in detecting the mark of the beast. 

Whilst my pen has been running on, I verily believe I have 
been unconsciously guilty of plagiarism from an unpublished 
sermon’ of the renowned Canon Gunter. Any how, his still 
more renowned diocesan, Bishop Stubblegrass, has a dictum 
bearing upon the question, which is perfectly replete with cosmic 
wisdom. Has not Dr. Stubblegrass declared, in opposition to 
the theory that we must look to a minister’s life, and doctrine, 
to know what manner of man he is, that the absolutely vital 
point for consideration is his ritual? For, as Dr. Stubblegrass 
proceeds to observe “a minister’s life or doctrine, if wicked or 
false, does not necessarily affect, or commit his parishioners. 
They may disapprove and protest silently and in their hearts. 
But, if, on the other hand, a minister of the Established 
Church violates the Act of Uniformity, or fails to observe 
any of the rules for properly conducting divine worship, 
which have been laid down by the Supreme Ordinary of our 
Church, Lord Severring, he does commit his people to an un- 
Protestant attitude against their will.” These words, expressing 
in such clear and simple language the true position of our be- 
loved Church, constitute another item of that overwhelming debt 
of gratitude which we all owe to Dr. Stubblegrass. 

But I must not wander too far from Mr. Joll. Although the 
patrons of the Black Boy, constituting by far the most numerous 
and influential portion of the population of Donnithorne, were 
perfectly satisfied with Mr. Joll, both as a man and a minister, 
although the Dissenters were perfectly contented, there were 
still a few old-fashioned folk who were not altogether satisfied. 
They were of opinion that their parish priest had an inordinate 
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and over-weaning affection for “the good creature ;” and they 
went so far as to draw up a complaint against him to be pre- 
sented to the Bishop of Bceotia. The then bishop was Dr, 
Stubblegrass’ predecessor. Some of Mr. Joll’s friends gave him 
a hint of the storm which was brewing. This hint was sufficient, 
He was speedily prepared for any emergency. He went round 
his parish and called upon the memorialists. Mr. Joll had a 
particularly winning way with him when he liked, and it need 
not be said that upon this occasion he made himself more than 
ordinarily charming and agreeable. After a little time he 
dropped the information, as it were casually, that he had just 
been offered a very valuable piece of preferment, which, if 
accepted, would necessitate his resigning Donnithorne. His 
disaffected parishioners, inwardly congratulating themselves, 
outwardly—the rogues—congratulated Mr. Joll. After a time 
they ventured to enquire when they were likely to lose him. 
Mr. Joll replied that that, he was sorry to say, was uncertain. 
Indeed, he could not say positively if he should be able to 
accept the offered living at all. 

In answer to further enquiries he informed them that the 
patron of the living in question required, as a condition of 
presentation, that he should possess a testimonial signed by 
his present parishioners. The parishioners were overjoyed to 
hear it. Would Mr. Joll inform them what kind of testimonial 
was required? He said he had anticipated their kindness, and 
had drawn up what he thought would be satisfactory. As he 
said this he drew a large sheet of paper from his pocket and 
laid it before them. They scarcely paused to read it, but 
glancing over it just sufficiently to perceive that it was couched 
in most flattering terms, speaking of their vicar as an excellent 
and exemplary person, they appended their signatures. 

Mr. Joll thanked them and took his departure for his own 
house. Time passed on, weeks lengthened into months, but 
nothing was heard of the vicar’s departure for his valuable 
living. Mr, Joll was interviewed, as we say in these days; he 
was asked point blank when he was going to leave. He an- 
swered, with equal directness, that he had re-considered the 
matter, and felt himself so truly comfortable in his present 
living, and so blessed with an affectionate flock, that he was 
determined to remain where he was. 

The patience of the disaffected was now exhausted, They 
drew up a strongly worded memorial to the bishop begging 
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that he would remove Mr. Joll, and making many and grave 
charges against him. 

Mr. Joll was summoned to the episcopal palace, and the 
schedule of complaints laid before him. He was asked what 
answer he had to give. 

“Well, my lord, all I can say is, that I was never so much 
surprised at anything in my whole life. Iam scarcely able to be- 
lieve my own eyes, which assure me that these are the genuine sig- 
natures of my parishioners. I am grieved to think they should 
be either so fickle or so untruthful as they evidently are. To 
convince your lordship that they must be either one or the other, 
I happen to have about me at this very moment, a most flattering 
testimonial, which they have recently and spontaneously given 
me.” \ 

Mr. Joll pulled the document out of his pocket and handed 
it to the bishop. His lordship examined it carefully. It was 
evidently a genuine document. On comparing the signatures of 
the testimonial with those of the petition, he found that they 
corresponded exactly. Whether the bishop had any suspicion 
of the true state of the case I do not know. He only said, 

“Well, Mr. Joll, I am happy to find that the charges against 
you fall to the ground. It is evident that the testimony of your 
parishioners is untrustworthy, or else they apparently do not 
know their own mind from one day to another.” 

Mr. Joll rose, bowed, thanked his lordship, who extended to 
him the tips of two of his fingers, and departed in high feather. 

A day or two afterwards the malcontent ‘parishioners of Don- 
nithorne received a cold note from the Bishop, to the effect that 
he had enquired into the charges which they had brought 
against their Incumbent, and had found that they were unsub- 
stantiated, 

Mr. Joll was a pluralist. In addition to the Vicarage of Don- 
nithorne, he held the curacy of the small parish of Thorsdale, the 
Incumbent of which was non-resident. The stipend of Thors- 
dale was very small, and Mr. Joll’s ministrations were in accord- 
ance with the stipend. One winter, however, he never went near 
the place from October to March. By some means or other, the 
eee ee it, and in this instance, took the initiative 

imself. 

He wrote to Mr. Joll, told him the report which he had heard, 
and desired to know if it were true. 

Mr. Joll wrote back to the following effect“ That the report 
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might have been exaggerated, but that he had _ no intention of 
denying that there was some foundation for it in fact. He had 
not been as regular in his ministrations at Thorsdale as he would 
have wished during the past winter. At the same time, he had 
no fear that the spiritual interests of the parishioners. would 
suffer, for the roads had been so bad, the devil himself could not 
get to Thorsdale, but his lordship might rely upon his being 
in good time before him in the spring, to counteract any mischief 
he might have on hand.” 

It is of Thorsdale Church an anecdote is told, which may be 
said almost to cap the famous hunting story, which is assigned 
to most counties in England. The honour and glory of this 
story are confined to Beeotia. 

Even in the height of summer there was never service in 
Thorsdale Church, more frequently than once in three weeks, or 
a month. Upon one occasion a poor old horse,-by some means, 
managed to get into the church soon after a Sunday on which 
there had been service. The horse was missed, but no one 
thought of looking for him in the church, until the next time 
when service was held. Then he was discovered quite dead, 
having eaten all the hassocks within reach. He had got into 
the church by pushing against the outer door, which opened in- 
wards ; the door closed of itself, and poor Dobbin could not get 
out again. 

Another traditional story about Mr. Joll relates to his impe- 
cuniosity. He was almost always in difficulties with his creditors, 
and is said to have suffered much from their importunity. Upon 
one occasion matters came toa crisis. Mr. Joll’s creditors were 
determined to be put off no longer. They came to Donnithorne, 
armed with a distress warrant. They were resolved either to 
have Mr, Joll’s furniture, or “to attach his corpus.” But 

** The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-glee.” 

Mr. Joll, by some means or other, got wind of their coming. 
He had a coffin prepared, with all the usual paraphernalia of a 
funeral. He received information through a scout of the exact — 
time when the creditors entered the village. He was able there- 
fore to calculate precisely the time when he might expect them. 
About a quarter of a hour before they made their appearance 
at the Vicarage garden gate, Mr. Joll whitened his face, to make 
it as like that of a corpse as possible. Then he went and lay 
down in the coffin, and drew the shroud about him. 
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When the creditors came, accompanied by the sheriff’s officer, 
they were informed by the maid servant, who was in the secret, 
that they had come too late, that Mr. Joll could not be seen— 
that he was upstairs lying in his coffin. They would not take 
the servant’s word for this. They resolved to see for themselves. 
Up stairs they proceed, where they behold the coffin and its in- 
mate. In escaping from his other earthly troubles, he had 
escaped them. One of the party was bold enough to go up to 
the coffin, and lift the shroud. The ghastly pallor of the face 
which met him, instead of Mr. Joll’s well-known rubicund 
countenance, was sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical, _ 

“Ah! Poor fellow,” said he, “he’s come to the end of his 
tricks at last.” They all departed with noiseless tread, and left 
him to rest in peace, | 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, when their backs were 
well turned, Mr. Joll made a night of it at the Black Boy. 


(Zo be continued.) 
















































CON AMORE. 





By CHARLES P. O’CONOR. 


It would be sin to hush the song, my heart’s long pent up passion, 
Now throws out on the years to bide, new love and thought to 
fashion ; 
To-night I’m looking down the past, grey past of care and sorrow , 
And time again sings love’s sweet strain, to die upon the morrow; 
Brave wine to quaff, love’s sweet glad laugh! 
Love's eyes, soul-music ringing! 
With song afire, I take my lyre, 
And thus my love is singing:— 


“My Queen! your dress of silk so rare! and ample, fail to hide in, 
Your statuesque white breathing limbs, with my strong soul 
abiding ; me 
So beautiful, my lyre makes phrase; ah, love! mine is the duty, 
From out the throng, to sing your song, and kneel to your great 
beauty! 
Soul says, my thought, a world has wrought, 
With greatness wildly winging, 
Where beings rare, cry song ts fair /— 
Hark, darling, love is singing. 


“Love's hallow’d time, the soul in flower; what hours what scenes 
come thronging! 
Say, shall I sing to her who gave her honour to the longing 
Of lust, and left revenge to call her furies to the battle? 
See—giants face in fierce embrace—hark how their strong blows 
rattle! 
O woe and shame to him who came 
From Aone’s fond clinging! 
On Ida’s hill the wind blows chill, 
And Aone is singing— 
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“‘Why stays my Paris from my heart? my eyes cannot discover, 
At morn close locked within my arms, my husband and my lover! 
Why comes Cassandra to my door? what means this mystic 
humming ? 
My soul is sad, it once was glad! say is my Paris coming ?’ 
With murmurs dread the air grows red, 
And Ida’s hill is ringing, 
With wrath and dree, her prophecy! 
Cassandra’s weirdly singing. 


“Limbs comely as the spring bird’s. song:—on velyct dais re- 
clining ; 
See—bursting thro’ gem-studded robes, a god carved form is 
shining ; | 
A laurelled hero clasps them close, he’s found his goal of blisses! 
And wins for Rome the wine tossed foam of Cleopatra’s kisses! 
Hark—to the shout of breathless scout! 
To love his bodement bringing ; 
They laugh back fear, though death is near, 
’ And list the slaves wild singing. 


“Blood gouts hang round my minstrelsy—O langrous Apphro- 
ditte! 
Beat down this fever of the blood, it is my dear unsightly ; 
Thy pulse, my darling, throbs too quick: O biting throat and 
bosom! 
In silence cower, there springs a flower, that God blessed in its 
blossom. 
Love’s trysting place, a sweet girl’s face! 
The winds and tides a-flinging 
To life the Fay, that came one day 
Of love and roses singing. 


“Her tresses kissed by amorous winds, waves playing gladly 
round her ; ; 
Before her wastes of wild salt spray, behind the rocks that bound 
her: 
With lurid glance the sun looks down on Cassiopea’s daughter ; 
See—youth’s swift feet to love hies fleet, see love rides o’er the 
water ; 
By Persea won, the ransomed one, 
A vine round love is clinging:— 
They call old time to see love’s prime! 


Time stays and joins their singing, 
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“Give me the flowering of man’s soul, again love’s dream come 
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bind me, 
Breathe thro’ the chords that gird my soul, sweet girl I left 
behind me! 
Love, touch its keys with thy heart’s throbs, and into greatness 
bursting, 
Strong men shall see in melody, their soul’s increasing thirsting ; 
O weary day, with ne'er a May, 
To poor hearts flowers a winging: 
Alas, the June, with love atune, 
That dies, and gives no singing! 


“This to your heart in yonder town, you're fair and well I know it; 
At least my soul—the fiend tries hard to push to hell, your poet; 
For I’ve niched you for worship great/ the dear wild pain that 
fills me, 
When in my dreams your red mouth gleams, and kisses me, and 
kills me. 
Since day to rest, sank in the west, 
In dreams I’m to you clinging ; 
A poor lone flower, at love’s own bower, 
His wild notes sadly singing. 


“O notes of light that trill me through, when gay flowers are 
adorning 
The brow of spring, and May leaps wild, from out the womb of 
morning ; 
Flash eyes of tuneful melody, when June clasps close the even, 
And in the limes the linnet chimes, Love's iss is rose in Heaven! 
Who speaks of death? love has a wreath, 
To foil the conqueror’s stinging ; 
And so his wrong is thrall to song, 
Death’s requiem song is singing. 


“And song is mine, my own, my bride! she came to me when 
sorrow! 
Threw sable clots of blood across my pathway of the morrow ; 
When woman false and friendship vile, made for my life dark 
story, 
Her tuneful eyes made bright my skies, that I might grasp a glory 
That ne’er shall die! Hark, hear her cry!— 
‘Go, earthward star-words flinging! 
Arise! be strong, sing men your song! 
They wait to hear your singing.’ 
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“Come, brothers, from your murky creeds, hearts moan in bitter 
anguish 
For love, while your fierce feuds go on, while still for forms you 
languish ; 
O look where vice is throned a_king! hark, hear the children 
crying, | 
For God’s pure air, look, man, look where love from the heart is 
flying! 
And sin thralls wild the man and child!— 
I only flout that clinging 
To self so strong, while God-like song 
Life’s,drama’s sternly singing. 


“Men’s murky creeds—to some a man, strong-soul made, vex 
their presence, 
Fate gives largess to soulless slaves, and thrones each foul 
excrescence ; 
A god, a hero, in life’s fray, is he who beats down sorrow, 
And from life’s tomb rolls back the gloom, that soul may shine 
to-morrow. 
His work’s sufficed to make him Christ! 
And time his deeds wild flinging 
Out on the night, give men great light.— 
Good deeds—God’s soul a-singing! 
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“All day the northern winds flung gusts of anger o’er the more- 
land, 
But look, the autumn’s sky wears smiles across the western 
foreland. 
Why stirs my heart while gazing there? Why memory dost thou 
fashion, ia 
Hill, tarn and lake—a heathery brake—a boyhood’s burning - = 
passion ? i 
Ah, Irish still, thro’ good and ill! 
That giant soul still springing— 
That deathless one—claims from her son, 
His fondest—holiest singing! 


“So beautiful you cannot die, the waves around you laving * 
Bear on their white foam crests to men, your soul’s sun leavened 


craving ; 
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A thousand throbs gives life the spray that on your fair brow 
dashes ; 
Your. sons are free from shore to sea, what time their genius 
flashes ; 
Soul, wit and song to us belong ; 
Hark—from the grey past ringing! 
The Irish name, loud thunders fame, 
In bursts of deathless singing! 





“One kiss—your strong love give to me, to nerve me on to glory; 
One wild caress Ma Erinn bhan, \and of immortal story! 
Let fall your tresses, darling, till my fingers may be straying ; 
With you I'll stay—ah, me! the day, I went with you a maying. 
All June I bide, sweet, by your side ;— 
What if the year time’s bringing 
Its fruits and flowers, I bring love’s hours, 
True love, and Irish singing. 











“ Night girdles on her starry robes, but night, love, cannot sever ; 
See, where new worlds illume the way, we wander on for ever! 
Fame, take your banner from yon tower, for me ’tis idly waving, 
My love in thrall doth wildly call, my song her soul is craving. 
Go forth, my song, to her belong ; 
Her cries, I hear them ringing! 
What time is heard my brain’s wild bird, 
Unto her soul a singing.” 

















THE OCHIL HILLS AND 
THE MASTERS OF GLENEAGLES. 





They had their lodges in the wilderness, 
Or built their cells beside the shadowy sea, 
And there they dwelt with angels, like a dream ; 
So they unrolled the volume of the Book, 
And filled the fields of the Evangelist 
With antique thoughts that breathed of Paradise.— 
R. S. Hawker, Rector of Morwenstow. 


IN a deep cleft of the Ochil hills, opening upon the moor of 
Tullibardine and the fertile strath watered by the Earn, with a 
burn whimpling on its swift course through fern and bracken 
and an ancient Roman road cutting straight through the turf, 
there still stands an old house called Gleneagles, which formerly 
belonged to the Haldanes. Close beside it are the graves of the 
household, with many another undistinguished sepulchre, resting 
peacefully under the ivied walls of a small chapel, and in that 
lone valley it is said that while rapine ruled the land the Gospel 
was preached in sincerity and truth. Many people still call the 
brook “ Miss Haldane’s Burn,” though it may own another name 
in authentic and authorised maps and records. A great tran- 
quility pervades the scene. No road is visible from the many 
windows of the long low old house, excepting the narrow 
shadowy avenue, a steep descent, by which it is approached, 
and which passes close to its walls. Beyond it there is a grand 
sweep of soft green turf, with groups of dark old trees—the 
ancient chapel and burial-ground, with a distant view of grey 
moorland and massive boulders, past which the brook winds on 
its way. 

And yet, though solitary, the place is not desolate. The upper 
rooms are spacious and numerous, and at the present time, well 
furnished, and supplied with books, and even luxuries. Every- 
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where the many windows command the same extensive cool 
green prospect, with one or two cottages here and there peeping 
through trees. It is said that an old dame, for whom a new 
home was provided by the present owner, resented so passion- 
ately any attempt at removal, that she is allowed to live and die 
in her own nest. One of the mistresses of the soil, is also said 
to have been so passionately attached to the fine woods which 
once clothed the heights, that she caused the hill sides to be laid 
bare, when, on the failure of male heirs, it was impossible to pre- 
vent the estate passing away from the direct line. Like many 
another Scottish property, Gleneagles might have passed into 
the hands of complete strangers at an earlier date, had not 
Captain Robert Haldane, the first of his countrymen who ever 
commanded an East India Company’s ship, acquired a fortune, 
while his kinsman was spending one on electioneering expenses, 
and become the purchaser. 

The great change occasioned by being called to attend Par- 
liament in London, ruined many Scotch families; but the sailor 
loved the old house of his family so well that he desired to be 
buried at Gleneagles; though he lived principally at Airthrie, 
on account of the milder climate and the lovely view over the 
Carse of Stirling. His tomb is still shaded by majestic fir-trees, 
planted by his own hand, in front of the old chapel, near the 
ruins of the castle. He married a daughter of Sir John Oglan- 
der, of Nunwell; and she, too, probably preferred the warmer 
situation of Airthrie, after leaving her home in the sunny and 
fertile Isle of Wight. 

Ultimately, the lands of Gleneagles and Trinity Gask came 
into the possession of Admiral Viscount Duncan, the eldest sur- 
viving son of Helen Haldane, who married Alexander Duncan, 
of Lundie; her sister and co-heiress, Mrs. Margaret Cockburn, 
having to bear the double sorrow of losing her own son and heir, 
and seeing Gleneagles, the place she so dearly loved, destined to 
pass at her death to the “ dark-haired boy,” who was not suffered, 
while she lived, to set foot on the land, or after her death to 
enjoy the shade of the woods. 

It is not necessary here to speak of the brothers Robert and 
James Haldane, whose good deeds and unselfish conduct are re- 
corded elsewhere, and well remembered in Perthshire; nor of 
their descendents who bear the famous old name, still common 
in Denmark, and borne from the Halden hills in Devonshire, by a 
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young scion of the house, to the northern side of the border, 
where it has since mingled with many a baronial] house. 

Our business is with the stout Barons who lived in days of 
yore at Gleneagles. These were men after the fashion of their 
times, perhaps of all times, not wholly good, nor wholly bad, 
but with abundance of pith and sinew. Rugged they probably 
were as their own moorland paths, and the stems of the mighty 
firs planted by the old sea captain, but bearing on their bold 
brows and in their honest breasts, the stamp of truth andfaith, 
who, when the Gospel was first preached in that wild glen, 
under whose sod ‘they have long been at rest, burst forth from 
their stronghold and drove the Packsmen who had been wont to 
carry on a stirring trade on Sabbath mornings, panting and 
breathless from their stalls, throwing down and scattering their 
lawless implements of traffic on the Lord’s Day. 

The spirit of the race survived transplantations, and led to 
sacrifices of land and gear for the sake of spreading Gospel 
truth. Memories attached to good and true men still hang 
about these green hills and flowing waters; though eagles may 
no longer, as of yore, poise on the wing above them. Men 
who did not sweep down into the fertile strath like birds of 
prey, but who upheld the faith, as it came down to them from 
their forefathers, and kept at peace in their own pleasant pas- 
tures, whether on the bonny slope of the Carse below Stirling 
towers, or among the ruder passes of the stern Ochil hills, 


THE MASTERS OF GLENEAGLES. 


Oh! some went east and some went west, 
Across the salt sea foam, 

And others in an honest breast 
Kept the sweet faith of home 

But all were manly, true and strong, 
Honoured in their degree, 

Who learnt to suffer well and long, 
With heart and conscience free. 


The short sweet turf springs green and fast 
On that straight Roman road, 

Whose hard and narrow course leads past, 

Where Ochil hills rise bold and bare, 
Forming a mighty wall, 

And eagles in the still, grey air, : 
Wheeled round an ancient hall. 
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It may be that, in days of yore, 
Their mighty wings were spread 

Above some battle-field of gore, 
Circling around the dead, 

When from the heights came martial men, 
In Highland garb arrayed, 

Who rushed like torrents down the glen 
Bent on some lawless raid. 












































But not for such unholy deeds 
Were Haldane’s Barons known, 
Under their sway no foeman bleeds, 

No curse is on them thrown ; 
Good soldiers all and men of worth, 
Christians of high degree, 
Men of renown and ancient birth 
They humbly bent the knee. 


In better cause stood Haldane’s lord, 
Firmly-on his own land, 

Against the Sabbath-breaking horde 
Who scorn'd the Lord’s command ; 
His honest sword flashed forth in wrath, 

He bade them clear the way, 
Nor bales nor packs should bar the path 
Upon that holy day. 


From those old walls no martial strain 
Issues at eve or morn, 
But through the vale and o’er the plain 
The Gospel truth is borne. 
On yonder chapel's ivied walls, ‘ 
Circled by darkening pines, 
The light of Revelation falls, 
God's presence clearly shines. 


And if no more the Eagle host 
Gather around that shrine, 

And no proud, human, empty boast 
Mocks that clear light divine ; 

A blessing rests upon the race 
Of Haldanes good and pure, 

With added force, though changed their place, 

And shall for aye endure. 


The men who first the Gospel preached 
In that wild barren glen, 

And far as England’s Empire reached 
Bore that good gift to men ; 

Shall still from sire to son abide 
In the pure faith they spread ; 

And reap the harvest, far and wide, 
Sown by their mighty dead. 






R. M. K. 
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IN THE FOREST. 











By ROBERT STEGGALL. 





November, and a wood in the Ardennes, 
First, a mere sketch, or study, of a glen 
High in the midst, and taken on a day 
What time the morning mists had clear'd away, 
Revealing round about the elfin glade, 
In dense interminable colonnade, 
Stems of all growth, with underwood between, 
And here and there, the only live thing green, 
A frond of feathery fern. As yet, far down, 
No flake had fallen in the nestling town ; 
But, first soft earnest of the winter, snow, 
On that side whither the north wind did blow, 
Working its lovely marvel in the night, 
Had touch’d the rounded trunks, as artist might, 
To show what double beauty can be made 
Where lichen lends such admirable aid. 





I view’d it after—scarce did intervene 
A morrow on the morrow—but the scene 
Was as by spell transform’d: O glorious sight, 
A world of wonder of the whitest white ! 
Unearthly, unsubstantial,. dazzling, grand, 
As were a fairy’s dream of fairyland ; 
That, downward gazing, when I caught by chance 
Merely a momentary thoughtless glance c 
Of my uncouth and most incongruous gear, a 
I started, as half shameful to be there, 









In the Forest. 


Like mortal who should find himself within 


Heaven's golden gates, but still clothed on with sin. 
For hills and trees—and there were naught beside, 
Save my own self, throughout the landscape wide, 
Were all as only of snow wonder made, 

Looking as in the sunshine they must fade, 
And melt away—and yet it was not so; 

Since even then the sun was sinking low 
That all day long had shone, and now, where hung, 

In shrine-like nooks, festoons of tendrils young, 
And branching sprays spread out their feathery plumes, 
Touch’'d them, aslant and through white woodland glooms 
Until the crystal kindled into glow, 

As with internal fire, and seem’d as though, 

One instant more, ’twould burst out into flame. 

But now it was before that vision came 

Of peace and purity—whereof, indeed, 

The utter stillness that did supersede, 

Though feigning to be prevalent alway, 

Was deeper for the whirlwind that, all day 

And night, had storm’d and raged with violence grim, 
Rending full many a giant limb from limb, 

Or wrenching by the root ; nor need to go 
Wide wandering for proof thereof, for, lo, 
There, hardly further than a fell’d pine’s reaclt, 
Hung the huge arm down-stricken from a beech, 
Shattered, distorted, all its mighty length, 

And only held from falling by the strength 

Of its torn sinews, which, although too lithe 
For aught to sunder, still did seem to writhe 
With torture of the strain; while on each hand, 
Athwart and all among the vistas grand, 

In strange confusion, scatter’d or up-piled, 

Lay myriads overthrown ;—all else re-smiled, 
So soon oblivious of all changes sped: 
Forgetful of the summer, that lay dead 

And buried in its cradle for a grave, 

With all the blessed guerdon that it gave ; 
Though seeming to exert an influence still, 
O’er everything—even as one’s own will, 

Our very gestures, and the sound, self-caught, 
Of one’s own voice, yea, e’en our inmost thought, 

















































In the Forest. : 


At times do seem as yet in some sort sway’d 

Of some one dead at whose feet once we laid ;— 
Forgetful, too, of autumn’s-glorious boons, 

Ere well they were all over; and eftsoons, 
Though hardly yet recovered from its fears, 

And with a’smile more bright for quenchéd tears, 
Forgetful of the whirlwind and the rain: 

The sweetest pleasure is surceasing pain. 


But rather I did love it when, whilere, 
Autumn’s dear voice still linger’d everywhere, 
In dulcet echoes that were loth to die, 
And all the forest answer’d with a sigh ; 
Or, haply, in mysterious undertone, 
That, as I stood and listened there, alone, 
As to an oracle, would grow and grow, 
Albcit that the evening wind was low, 
Till it did mount and swell, and awe my whole 
Of being with the grandeur of its roll, 
Sublimest of creation! and withal, 
I could but heed though each one, great or small, 
Of the arboreal multitude scarce stirr’d 
Its flexile summit; nor might well be heard, 
Even as only to some zephyret 
Answering in softest whisper, yet, ah! yet, 
In one vast brotherhood of grand accord 
United, to one influence, as lord, 
Subject, and breathing altogether, they 
Were thunder,—and to my spirit seem’d to say, 
What might not men accomplish, were mankind 
Throughout the world but of one goodly mind! 
Right pleasant was it also to behold, 
After awhile, when yet some leaves of gold, 
Each crusted over, like to frosted fruit 
With crystal sheen, and shining richly through’t, 
Still linger’d on the branches, as if fain 
To wait till summertime should come again, 
And wild flowers blow, and birds, back wafting, pour 
Forth ditties sweet, and they themselves once more 
Be young and fresh and fair; what time the wood, 
Wrapt in the fervour of its solitude, 


So deep, so awed, seemed hearkening, intent, 
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In the Forest. 


The far-off coming of some grand event, 
Heedless of all beside, nor stirr’d by aught 

Of sound or motion : by what once methought 
The growing rumble of still distant train, 
That, e’er it waxéd to a noise, did wane, 
Fainter and fainter, into naught again, 

And for the very murmur it had made, 
Though too like silence e’en to make afraid 
Or startle echo from her trance lovelorn, 

Left deeper hush behind ; by woodman’s horn, 
Or lowing kine, home wending, or the note, 
Peaceful, of piping finch or yellow-throat, 

Or birds of broader wing that passed o’erhead, 
With whirr of seeming laughter as they sped ; 
Nor by the merry streamlet that did glide 
And leap and gamble down and down, and hide 
Among dark ravines and in secret dells, 
Where, into listening ear, the voice that tells 
In softest whisper of its ambush deep 

Sounds as the wood were mumbling in its sleep. 
And pleasant, surely, was it to behold 

At winter's greeting, as at first I told, 

Or but in feeble outline did pourtray, 

When I stood gazing o’er the scene that lay 
Around me, of the hollow girt with trees, 
Invarious, and of manifold degrees 

Of growth—while one there was, outstretch’d athwart, 
Of statlier form and from the rest apart, 

As lord of a dominion of its own ;— 

Near-by, half-buried, and all overgrown 

With ling and lichen, loom’d a mouldering stone, 
Shapeless and signless, as with naught to say 

Unto our generations of to-day ; 

Yet thereunto for ages, as is told, 

Hath clung the phantom of a legend old, 

Woeful and strange, which, peradventure, I 

May put in rhyméd story by and by, 

For those, if any, who would care to list ; 

And there hath been, I trow, full many a tryst 

Of happy lovers 'neath those sheltering boughs, 

If only they their secrets would disclose— 

As on its furrow’d and palimpsest bark, 



























In the Forest. 


Carven or ill or deftly, many a mark 
Of blended names, with gentle artifice 
Encircled by significant device, 

Doth vouch, forsooth! Where now, I wonder, where, 
And in what blessed mercy do they fare, | 
Or cruel fate forlorn? Small need to guess 
Of those whose emblems of a sweet distress, 
Or blissful hope, amid the wrinkled rind, 
Now, cracked and crooked, are hard enough to find ; 
But where are they who whisper’d neath the leaves 
This bygone summer on sweet heavenly eves? 
What are they now, and whither are they flown? 
Still dwell they in a summer of their own, 

Nor weet of winter weather?—yea, ’tis best, 

To deem them of the happy happiest ; 

And for their whisperings beneath the shroud 

Of those accomplice leaves, the vows they vow’d, 
The sighs that heart to heart made audible, 

Why, who would listen, though the tree should tell! 
The rest, in serried ranks, to depths profound, 
Growing from dim to dark, were ranged around, 
An all impervious barrier, whence I stood, 

Save where a gap reveal’d beyond the wood, 

Down in the valley, a meandering track, 

That went slow-lessening, like a streamlet slack, 
Towards a distant spire, and seemed to say 
That I, too, thither would soon wend my way. 

















GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


MESSRS. PARKINS AND GOTTO. 


THAT man had a good knowledge of human nature who first 
built a trade by the sale of presents. From the time that Eve 
presented Adam with that very unlucky apple, the custom of 
making offerings has been popular, and it is needless to say that 
the habit of accepting them has been as well observed. Through- 
out the world from China to Peru there is no more common way 
of moulding individuals or nations to your purpose than in giving 
them something. The artless Mexican flower girl makes a pre- 
sent to the stranger of a pretty bouquet, and five minutes after- 
wards asks him for a money present of four times its value in 
return. The fashion of making presents, either from policy or 
affection, is not likely ever to go out of date. In these days of 
Christmas presents, birthday presents, New Year’s presents, and 
christening presents, there is an enormous demand for what is 
called “ fancy articles,” and it is often more troublesome to think 
of something suitable to give than it is to obtain it when thought 
of. This is a difficulty which Messrs, Parkins and Gotto, of 
Oxford Street, London, have endeavoured to meet. 

The intending presenter must be very fastidious indeed if he 
cannot find something to please him—his difficulty is more likely 
to be which to choose from among so many. Wandering through 
the Show-room, one is certain to see a number of pretty things 
he would like to take away. Here is an envelope-box and 
blotter set with dainty enamel placques, and the price is only 
thirty guineas. Here is a trifle of a photograph album, the 
cover of tortoiseshell, inlaid with ivory, and worth thirty-five 
guineas, and another with oxydised silver cover, inlaid with 
Florentine mosaic, valued at twenty-two guineas, Florentine 
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mosaic, however, the best in the world, is expensive, as travel- 
lers who have seen the great mosaic school in that city will 
remember. But things of that kind are too expensive for 
ordinary Christmas presents, and they are not to be obtained 
in any number. There is a large demand for albums ‘at the 
present time, and Messrs. Parkins and Gotto claim to have the 
finest stock of them in the world, varying in price from half-a- 
crown to thirty or forty guineas, Here is one, illustrated with 
some excellent etchings, reminding us of Birkett Foster, which — 
have raised its value from about three to nine guineas. They 
were the work of a clergyman’s daughter, who devotes the money 
she thus saves to charitable purposes. 

All the silver jewellery we see here is hall-marked, even down 
to articles not costing more than five or six shillings. It is 
' noticeable that the artistic oxydised silver is, to some extent, 
superseding the more gaudy ormolu, perhaps as much because 
it does not tarnish as because of its superior appearance. On 
the other hand, one of the favourite patterns for cheaper silver 
ornaments is that called Japanesque, in which strange creatures, 
unknown to nature or heraldry, are engraved on a gilded sur- 
face. Electro-plate, Doulton-ware, Enamel—costly and pretty 
'—have space allotted to them all, where their beauties may be 
shown off to the best advantage. Burlesque, of the zxsthetic 
craze, is attempted even on menu cards, in the shape of lilies, 
sunflowers, peacocks’ feathers, and vapid creatures, posturing more 
strangely than Malvolio. The stock of dressing casés, travel- 
ling bags, and similar articles, is one of which any firm might be 
proud, and the ingenuity expended on them, has made them 
marvels of compactness—in a small space is every toilet article 
required for a journey to Greenland’s icy mountains or India’s 
coral strand, and as prices vary from a few shillings to sixty 
guineas, there is no lack of variety. 

The stock of Christmas books is now coming in, and here 
arc large stacks of the beautifully Illustrated Children’s Books, 
in which the past few years have been so prolific. Preparations 
have evidently been made for a large sale of Kate Greenaway’s 
annual, “Mother Goose.” “The Revised New Testament” is 
also in great force, although the demand is not now so great as 
it was a few months ago. The Christmas cards are just about 
being exposed for sale, and the stock and variety this year seems 
greater than ever. All those beautiful designs exhibited at the 
Dudley Gallery, and which gained Mr. Raphael Tuck’s tempting 
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awards. The Prize Cards of Prang, from America, pretty figure 
Cards by Kate Greenaway, and, in fact, such a collection as 
might be expected from the extraordinary and increasing de- 
mand. 

In a handsomely decorated gallery is the stock of games, 
Sam Weller was informed, by his friend the pieman, that in 
winter “ fruit is out and kidneys is in.” The change of season 
has also drawn out lawn tennis and brought in chess, draughts, and 
other in-door amusements. We learn that there has beena great 
dearth of new games last year and this, but even when inven- 
tion has been most prolific few have been introduced that were 
worthy to take their place beside chess, bagatelle, draughts, and 
the various games with cards. An acceptable present for 
almost anybody would be one of Messrs. Parkins & Gotto’s 
guinea boxes, containing twelve different games. A more 
elegantly fitted box can be bought for twenty-five guineas, but 
only the wealthy are likely to pay that sum. 

A very large number of the fancy articles sold in this country 
come from abroad. Paris has of course always been noted for 
the manufacture of them, but Germany has become a serious 
rival. Berlin and Offenbach send over large quantities of 
albums, delicate note cases, purses, and other leather goods, 
lighter in design than those made in England, though not so 
solid and durable. pane 

Coming to the workrooms we find the same activity as in the 
shops, but the surroundings are somewhat different. Upstairs 
everything is prepared for company, the best dinner service is 
brought out, and the children have clean hands and pinafores ; 
down here we have the home work-a-day life, with sleeves 
turned up, old gowns on, and serious unmasked business intent 
in every movement. Here are printing presses turning out 
cards, billheads and circulars by the million, a ruling room 
which even a Chappuis’ reflector fails to bring more than a murky 
light this cold foggy morning; here is a maze built of reams of 
paper and packets of envelopes, which is constantly being preyed 
upon but is as constantly renewed. Ascending again to daylight, 
we find upstairs another printing office, with compositors at work 
arranging the type with that steady movement of theirs that 
seems as ceaseless and patient as the flow of the waves. 
Machines are rattling away, turning out unknown quantities of _ 
printed paper, affording either food for thought or for the fire. 
Here is one busy room crowded with young women who cast 
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curious glances upon us without leaving off their work. This is 
the embossing room, in which from year to year about thirty 
presses are constantly printing names and addresses upon paper 
and envelopes. The young women employed here earn from 
ten shillings to £1 a week, according to their skill, the system of 
piece work being adopted. They have rooms to themselves, are 
looked after by one of their own sex, and appear to have little or 
no connection with any persons employed in other parts of the 
building. Crossing over skylights in a low roof, which the cats 
of the neighbourhood probably think was especially designed 
for their use, we come toa lettering room, in which the gold 
lettering we see on books is done. The process is very simple, 
the type is arranged as for ordinary printing, but is secured face 
- downward on the upper part of a press, and heated by means of 
gas. When it is warm enough it is taken out and a shect of 
gold leaf of the necessary size is laid upon it. The type is then 
replaced, the leaf still adhering to it, probably as the effect of 
heat. The leather to be stamped is powdered with resin, and 
laid beneath the type, which descends and prints gold letters 
upon it. The waste leaf is wiped away with a cloth, and the 
process is complete. Names and addresses are printed in this 
way upon many hundred of thousands of tradesmen’s weekly 
account books. Here are also skilled workmen cutting dies for 
embossing the presses. Next is an illuminating room, where 
the finer kinds of writing papers receive heraldic crests, or the 
monograms which usually so well conceal identity. There are 
also folding rooms, where, as may be guessed, the sheets of 
paper are folded with almost unconceivable quickness ; cutting 
rooms with machines, which as their original name “ gullotine” 
denotes, would cut a man’s head off as easily as it divides a ream 
of paper, and pressing rooms where hydraulic presses would be 
more fatal than the folds of a boa-constrictor. Up and down 
stairs, through corridors and dark passages, rooms open out on 
cither side, each having some special purpose ; but we have gone 
far enough for one morning’s walk, for clambering up London 
stairs is not such easy work as a good walk in the fields in 
autumn, 

Messrs. Parkins & Gotto’s business has developed into its 
present form and size. It was established about forty years 
ago, the firm opening as a manufacturing stationers. From time 
to time other branches were added, until they became noted for 
their large stock of fancy articles as well as for their stationery, 
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and their trade extended to all parts of the world. At the pre- 
sent time they give employment, either on or off the premises, 
to between 400 and 500 persons. The extent of their trade was 
shown to us in a very singular way. Turning to the index of their 
books, our guide pointed to page after page filled with the name 
of Smith, and the number having been added, it was found that 
the firm had no less than 950 different customers all owning that 
immortal designation. Curiosity induced us to look further, 
and 455 Jones’s were found in the list. There was about the 
same number of Browns, and no doubt Robinsons were in pro- 
portion. These are popularly supposed to be the four most 
common names in this country, but they cannot have much ad- 
vantage over the Williamses, of whom there were more than 400 
in this list. 

In a fire-proof room they have about 60,000 dies belonging to 
companies and private families; the value of each being from 
half a crown to three guineas, a large sum of money is represented 
in this room alone, and it is separately insured for a large amount. 
Of card plates engraved for various persons they have a stock of 
something like 250,000, most of which are in constant use. 

Messrs. Parkins & Gotto hold a special appointment to the 
Princess of Wales, and to the Crown Princess of Prussia, and 
have the honour of supplying most of the Members of thte Royal 
Family. 


MESSRS. FORRESTT & SON. 


CLOSE to the River Thames, and near the spot where it goes 
out of its way to form what is called the Isle of Dogs, are 
the boat-building yards of Messrs, Forrestt & Son. They are 
in a quarter of London that is presided over by the genius of 
industry, in the midst of a sweet confusion of sound created 
by boiler makers, shipwrights, engineers, railway trains and 
heavy wagons. Turning from the Commercial Road into the 
yard that forms the head quarters of the firm, we find every- 
thing in that state of apparent confusion which is characteristic 
of the trade. Boats in various stages of completion are scattered — 
around, the ground is cumbered with fragments of iron, logs - 
of timber, dismantled craft, machinery, and odds and ends of 
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every description. At the foot of the yard is a dock, crowded 
with vessels forming as miscellaneous a collection as could be 
found in any port or on any sea. They appear to have been as 
carefully assorted as the lading of Noah’s Ark. By the’ side of 
craft as graceful as ever genius conceived and skill gave shape 
to, is an awkward vessel little better than a wagon of the sea— 
a market woman to a Venus. It has perhaps the beauty of 
strength, but that is a beauty that cannot be realized in the nar- 
row limits of a river dock. These vessels are going to all parts 
of the world for various purposes of pleasure, business and wWar- 
fare, for Messrs. Forrestt’s works are known to sailors in every 
sea. The firm is many ‘years older than the century; it was 
established before steam was known, and long before English 
oak was superseded by iron and steel. Several years ago the 
business had attained such proportions that a company was 
formed to carry it on. The works were enlarged and new plant 
was laid down to build boats by machinery. It was found, how- 
ever, after all was completed, that their preparations had been so 
extensive that they were in a position to carry out not only their 
own commissions but those of all the other boat building firms 
throughout the country. As they could not expect to monopo- 
lize the whole trade, some disappointment ensued, and the 
business ultimately came again into the hands of Messrs. Thomas 
and William Forrestt. From that time it flourished. The firm 
became famous as builders of life-boats, which they supplied in 
large numbers to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, at a 
period when stations were in course of establishment at all dan- 
gerous points round the coasts of Great Britain. At the present 
time our shores are so well served with these splendid means 
of saving life that the number added is comparatively small. 
From foreign countries, however, numerous orders for life-boats 
come to Messrs. Forrestt & Son, and their business has extended 
so rapidly that a few months ago’ they were obliged to open 
another and larger yard at Millwall, on the land on which that 
gigantic failure, the Great Eastern, was built. Lifeboat building — 
is the specialty of the firm. At the late Exhibition at the Cape 
they were awarded a gold medal and a first-class diploma, and 
they received the same distinction at the Sydney Exhibition. 
In both instances a large lifeboat was ordered from them by the 
Government, more recently still they have received a notification 
from the authorities of a French seaport that a diploma was 


being prepared for them by the Société Nationale, the lifeboat 


* 
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they had supplied having already been the means of saving 
life. 

At the time of our visit Messrs. Forrestt had in hand four of 
these boats for the Argentine Republic, easily distinguishable 
even to a novice by their peculiar lines, massiveness and size, 
As the lifeboat possesses more interest than any other kind of 
small craft, a few details as to her construction may not be out 
place. The boat in use upon our coast, supplied by the National 
Lifeboat Institution, is of remarkable construction, the result of 
anxious care and thought both on the part of the builders and 
those in connection with the Institution. It is provided with an 
iron keel weighing from seven hundredweight to twelve hundred- 
weight, which is bolted through the wooden keel and kelson. Be- 
tween these two timbers a vacancy is left, through which the centre 
planking is passed. This planking is of the kind known as the 
diagonal, and is worked at an angle of 45° from end to end, 
the outer planking crossing the under at the same angle. Each 
square has five or more nails through it, which are clenched on 
the inside on roves, thus drawing the two planks very closely to- 
gether. To add to the solidity of the boat a layer of canvass 
covered with thick paint is placed between the planking. The 
boat is built with good sheer, that is say, the ends are much 
higher out of the water than the middle, a feature of very 
great importance in such a craft. Each end is provided with 
high air-tight chambers, covered wlth a layer of thick cork 
and marine glue. By these ingenious, but apparently simple 
expedients, the self-righting property of the life-boat is ob- 
tained. The high ends with their air-chambers and the 
heavy iron keel effectually prevent it from remaining capsized 
should it be overturned by the storm waves. There are also 
air-chambers under the deck and on the deck. They are 
made of wood covered with canvas and marine glue (a mixture 
of pitch and gum), and this coating is ironed with hot irons to 
bring the glue through the canvas. The deck of a lifeboat is 
formed of mahogany, inclining towards the centre, in which are 
placed six self-adjusting and self-acting valves, connected with 
an equal number of metal tubes having an opening in the bottom 
of the boat. It is thus made self-emptying, for directly a wave 
has flung its crest into the boat the water rushes to the middle of 
the deck, finds its way through the valves into the tubes, and 
thence through the bottom of the boat to the place whence it: 
came, From forty to fifty seconds is the time usually required 
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to discharge a boatload of water, A pump is also fitted to get 
rid of any water which might happen to get between decks, and 
outside small screw valves or plugs are fitted in order that all 
water can be drained off when the boat is on shore. These, how- 
ever,are minor matters of detail. Lateral stability is ensured by 
the great beam or width of the lifeboat, aided by a large wale 
which is built all round it, just below the gunwale. Life-lines are 
provided to the boat, both inside and outside. Outside they 
hang in festoons from the wale and enable persons in the water 
to get into the boat, as they can be used as a stirrup for the foot, 
or a submerged person can cling to them until he is hauled in, 
The inside lines are for the benefit of those already in the boat. 
They have a prepared cork float at the end, and should the boat 
upset they afford the crew the means of drawing themselves 
again to the boat. Each member of the crew, it may be men- 
tioned, is compelled to wear a life-jacket or belt, made of pre- 
pared cork and lined with tarred canvas, and they are of such 
buoyancy that they will float not only the wearer, but another 
person. To assist the crew to keep beside a vessel in distress 
each boat is provided with hand grapnels, to which long lines are 
attached, and which can be thrown with ease on board the ship 
the boatmen wish to aid. There is also a drogue to tow 
behind the boat to keep it steady, axes to cut adrift with, 
a compass to steer by, a telescope for night or day use, 
masts and sails, rudder with tiller, yoke and lines, rowlocks 
with swivels, and steering rowlocks to use with long sweeps 
when the rudder is useless, or in a heavy sea. The qualities 
which the English lifeboat pre-eminently possess are—1. Great 
lateral stability, or the power of receiving heavy waves without 
being capsized. 2. Speed against a heavy sea. 3. Facility for 
launching and taking the shore. 4. Immediate self-discharge of 
any water which breaks into her. 5. The important quality of 
self-righting if upset. 6, Great strength. 7. Stowage room for 
a large number of passengers, 

Years of patient study and experiment were expended before 
the lifeboat was brought to its present state of perfection, but 
now we have a small but spacious craft which can face the 
wildest seas in their maddest hours and snatch their prey from 
their jaws. The lifeboat, idly gazing out to sea on a calm 


summer morning is a very different vessel from the lifeboat 


struggling in a wintry storm to save a shipwrecked crew. 
Messrs. Forrestt’s yards seem to be chosen for the 
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or repair of all small craft having any peculiarities of construction, 

Rear-Admiral Macdonald’s folding boats, specially designed for 
portability, are built at these works. Being made entirely of 
wood and leather they are extremely light, and are not so liable 
to be affected by atmospheric changes as if canvas were em- 
ployed. One of these folding boats was made for the Belgian 
African Exploration Expedition, and several have been supplied 
by the inventor to France. The firm also built the surf and 
hospital boats used in the Ashantee War, and the launch which 
Stanley used upon the same occasion. The Baptist Missionary 
Society, for their operations in Africa, have adopted a boat built 
in sections, similar to that in which Stanley is now pursuing his 
operations on the Congo. Messrs. Forrestt were also entrusted 
with the construction of this craft. They have just delivered ten 
small torpedo pinnaces for the Greek Government, who ordered 
them in a hurry in consequence of recent political events, which 
will be familiar to our readers. The torpedoes in these craft will 
be launched from each side by means of a winch. 

In the yard may be seen the engines and boilers of an English 
torpedo boat, the principal points in their construction being 
their power and lightness. The boilers are made of steel, of 
locomotive pattern, and the whole, though with an indicated 
horse power of 500 horses, only weighs seven or eight tons. 

A powerful little vessel they have just built} named the 
Germaine, has been dispatched to its destination, the Senegal, 
where it will be employed in towing vessels up the river. 
Although only 98ft. long and 14ft. beam, it successfully towed 
—on its trial trips—ships of 1,500 tons burden, its own burden 
being only 100 tons. 

It would be tedious to describe all the strange craft that have 
been lately turned out or are now being built at these works. A 

few days ago several spoon-shaped skiffs, drawing only a few 
inches of water, were dispatched to their owner, and the Li#éle 
Western, the small boat that recently arrived in England from 
America, came here to be re-fitted after its adventurous passage. 

A still greater number of vessels under construction may be 
seen at the Millwall yard, which directly faces the turbid river. 
Prominent on the slips is the frame of a large steel steamer which 
is being built for the Ceylon coasting trade. It will be the first 
of a new line about to be formed for persons interested in the 
commercial progress of the island, and who desire better means 
of transit for goods and passengers than at present exist. This 
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vessel, which is to be called Zhe Lady Longden, in compliment 
to the wife of Sir J. Longden, the Governor of Ceylon, is to be 
125ft. long with 20ft. beam, and a draught of about oft. She 
will be provided with engines of 400 horse-power, and will have 
a speed of nine knots. There will be ample accommodation for 
passengers. -- The new line, we are informed, owes its origin to 
the enterprise of the natives of Ceylon, and this, the first vessel, 
will be delivered to its owner, Mr. Tambya Pillay, in a very short 
time. Two vessels, larger still, are being put down in the yard 
for the English coasting trade, and two powerful ocean-going 
steamers for foreign trades. 

Here is also the smallest sailing vessel that has ever been built 
of steel. It is being constructed for Earl Dufferin, and when 
finished will be sent to him at Constantinople. It is a model of 
ingenuity, snugness, and comfort. The fittings are elegantly 
made, and of a compactness which only a boat-builder is able 
to effect. A more peculiar vessel is one that is being built to 
convey the 80-ton guns from Woolwich Arsenal to Shoeburyness, 
It is enormously broad in the beam, and will be fitted with the 
engines at the stern of the boat and the boiler forward, the gun 
lying amidships, Other craft are being constructed either on the 
slips in the yard or in the workshops, There are “Moses boats” 
—why so named we do not know—built exceedingly strong to 
carry hogsheads of sugar from the shore to vessels lying at 
anchor off the coast of the West Indies; bur boats for the surf 
off the African coast, gigs for police service at the Cape, powder 
carrying boats, built without nails, for use at the Government 
powder mills, a stern wheel steamer of steel for use on the 
American rivers, drawing as little as 14 inches of water, and 
steam launches for sea and river, fitted to glide in silence among 
the spots where seals most do congregate, or with youth at the 
prow and pleasure at the helm, to make their luxurious way 
through the reaches of Old Father Thames. 

That inventive capacity does not always lie fallow, in spite of 
all the discouragement it receives from the Legislature, is proved 
by every large ship-building or engineering yard. Models of new 
inventions are always to be found in such places, and at the 
present time Messrs. Forrestt and Company have in their hands 
one or two new things of which, much may perhaps be heard, in 
days to come. One of the most singular is a new mode of pro- 
pulsion invented by Mr. Osborn, of Cape Town, and unlike 
cither the screw or the paddle, It is difficult without the aid of 
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diagrams to describe machinery in an intelligible manner, and it 
will be best only to say that one of these new propellers is affixed 
to each side of the stern of a vessel, and that its action resembles 
as nearly as possible the motion of a fish’s tail. It has been 
tried on a model and was found to answer, and experiments are 
now therefore being made on a larger scale. Another patent 
propeller, invented by Mr. Daniells, is also about to be tried. 
Unlike the ordinary screw, which has two, three, or four blades 
radiating from a common centre, this patent has two long parallel 
blades, twelve inches apart, made of cast steel, perhaps, as the 
shaft passes through the centre it would be more correct to say 
it has four blades. The object of this mode of construction is to 
obtain hydraulic action between the blades, How far this will 
be attained remains to be proved. Another recent invention, the 
success of which is not at all problematical, is Perkins’ high- 
pressure engine, which works with a normal pressure of 450-lbs. 
to 500-lbs. per square inch, the steam, which is used expansively, 
passes through three cylinders. The engines have been tried so 
successfully that Messrs. Forrestt & Company are employing 
them for vessels they build, and they find a great saving of fuel. 
On one boat the consumption was found to be only 1%-lbs. of 
coal per indicated horse power, but even this achievement has 
been surpassed, for some engines of the same construction re- 
cently made, consume only 1-lb. of coal per indicate! horse 
power. 

The noise of a ship-builder’s yard is perhaps inferior only to 
that of a boiler-maker. Incessant hammering, the jarring clang 
of dropping iron, the clatter of machinery, the puffing of steam 
engines, and the cries of the artificers form a Babel of sound 
which gives the pattern making shop by contrast the silence of 
a desert. The homely sound of the plane is tranquilising after 
the torrent of noise from which we have escaped, and the fra- 
grance of pine and cedar is more pleasant than the scent of paint 
or tar. In different workshops different operations are carried 
on; in one are smiths at work, in another joiners and shipwrights, 
in a third engineers and moulders, in a fourth pattern makers, 
while in other places a number of processes may be carried on 
under one huge roof, the forge fires on one side of the building 
being balanced at night by the gas jets of the turners on the 
other. On every side there is intelligent work, the most diverse 
kinds of labour tending to a common centre, and in the end we 
have to parody Mr. Pope, “a perfect vessel, nobly planned.” 
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The building of a ship is always a delightful operation to watch 
but it is never more interesting than when we know that the 
vessel whose progress we witness is one intended, not to bring 
gain to wealthy owners but to save men and women from death 
in the waves that beat upon our rocky coasts. All that human 
skill and intelligence can do to attain this end is done at the 
yards of Messrs. Forrestt & Son. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROWNEY & COMPANY. 


ONCE upon a time artists had to prepare their own colours, now. 
that unpleasing work is done for them by certain manufacturers, 
and the pigments are not only better prepared, but there is a far 
greater variety of them. The resources of nature’s three king- 
doms have been drawn upon until painters might easily be 
embarrassed by the multitude of their stores, but the very slight- 
est elemertary knowledge of the history of their materials enables 
them to avoid mistakes, and use only those pigments which mix 
well with each other. It is not too much to say that the spread 
of art education has been in a manner due to the ease with which 
excellently prepared colours can be obtained, the very unattrac- 
tive introduction to the painter’s craft which was likely to deter 
all but enthusiastic amateurs having been thus avoided. Messrs. 
Rowney & Company, as the largest, and perhaps the oldest es- 
tablished firm of artists’ colourmen, may therefore claim some 
share in the promotion of this higher cultivation. 

The business of this well-known firm was established by Mr. 
Thomas Rowney, the grandfather of the present senior partner, 
about ninety years ago, in premises at Bartlett’s Buildings, Hol- 
born. Trade grew, and his son, who succeeded him, removed to 
Oxford Street and afterwards to Rathbone Place. Then pre- 
mises were taken in Percy Street for the increasing wholesale 
trade and the other places were retained as retail shops, A fac- 
tory was established at Diana Place, Euston Road, but still the 
business increased, and at the cost of £20,000 another factory 
has now been specially built at Kentish Town, and will be opened 
in a few months. It is unnecessary to say that Messrs. Rowney’s 
customers are found in every town and village in England. In 
France the firm have an agent who supplies their materials to 
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such famous artists as Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, Jerome, and 
scores of other painters prefer their colours to those of native 
manufacturers. Their travellers visit Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, and even countries in which art is all but 
unknown, such as Egypt and the recently emancipated States of 
Roumania and Bulgaria. America is regularly visited, both 
Canada and the United States affording a large market for the 
goods of the firm. Further afield still their colours are found in 
countries having such very distinctive art schools as China and 
Japan, indeed, wherever artists are to be found, Messrs. Rowney’s 
art materials are to be found too; establishing with the aid of 
other enterprising merchants British interests all over the globe. 
After a lifetime spent in the trade, the present head of the firm 
is about to retire from the active superintendence of its affairs, 
leaving that responsible position to his sons. The business will 
then have descended from father to son to the fourth generation. 

Retail shops are generally so much alike that we need say 
nothing about the business carried on at Rathbone Place or 
Oxford Street, except that at the former is a good collection of 
paintings by Etty, Landseer, Herring, Cooper, Stanfield, Birkett 
Foster, Callow, Bennett, Cook, Hicks, Watson, Dobson, Harding, 
Goodall, and many others, while at the Oxford Street establish- 
ment is a very fine picture “ Psyche,” by the Bavarian artist 
Beyschlag, bought by Mr. Rowney at the Vienna ‘Exhibition, 
and valued at one thousand guineas. The wholesale business is 
carried on at Nos, 10 and 11, Percy Street. Here are show rooms 
crowded with all the tools of his trade that an artist could desire 
or conceive, easels, palettes, colours that the wealthy dilletante 
might add as furniture for his luxuriously fitted studio, as well as 
the equally useful but more homely articles that the struggling 
artist can command. As in all well-regulated business houses 
there is a separate department for each class of goods. In the 
fine art department are some thousands of chromos varying in 
value from one shilling to three guineas, all produced by the 
firm, but of these we shall have more to say presently. In the 
colour “department” are small cakes of paint worth a guinea 
each, while close to them are complete boxes of colours—price 
threepence. Ultramarine was long the most costly of all the 
artist’s pigments, as until thirty years ago only the native material 
was in use. It was obtained from lapsis lazuli, which is found in — 
small quantities in the granitic regions of Persia, China, and some 
other countries. The price then was eight guineas an ounce— 
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some has been sold for as much as twenty guineas an ounce— 
but a very successful artificial ultramarine now comes from 
France and Germany, which varies in cost from one shilling to 
twenty-five shillings a pound, It is noteworthy that.a room is 
specially devoted to the storage of India ink, which is imported 
in large quantities by Messrs. Rowney from China, It comes 
over in small coloured boxes which appear so little distinctive 
that they might be made in Bethnal Green. Inside, however, a 
carefully folded sheet of printed fine paper lies above the ink, 
and may be directions for use, or for aught we know to the con- 
trary, a tract for our, conversion. Each box contains twelve 
cakes, and each cake is worth from six to eight shillings. The 
room, a small one, is filled \with these boxes of ink, representing 
in a very small compass a value of several hundred pounds. Not 
unworthy of. attention are the figures in relief on these sticks of 
ink, the drawing being so beautifully executed that a cake might 
well form a copy and a colour in one for a young artist. It is 
almost a work of art in itself. India ink of a quality equal to 
that imported from China is now manufactured in Europe, but the 
original can be easily recognised by its extraordinary hardness 
and its indescribable smell. It is not a little singular that the 
European ink should be marked as nearly as possible in imita- 
tion of the Chinese, Perhaps customers could not be persuaded 
that it was so good, and therefore a rude deception is practised 
upon them. 

There are also rooms filled with clean bright tubes of oil 
colours, rooms filled with paints of all the hues of the rainbow 
in neat little tins, price complete—the tins, not the rooms—one 
penny each, rooms filled with drawing papers, of all sizes, 
tints and thicknesses, rooms filled with crayons and chalks, 
with pencils, with woodwork, such as drawing boards, easels, and 
sketching stools, rooms filled with earthenware goods, such as 
beautifully glazed palettes, slabs and tinting saucers. As a 
slight illustration of the number of learners there always are, it 
may be mentioned that one of Messrs. Rowney’s rooms was en- 
tirely devoted to Art guides, 

In Diana Place, Euston Road is the factory where most of the 
art materials we have seen are made. One of the most interest- 
ing parts of it is the chromo-printing workshop. Here are pro- 
duced the tasteful designs that are day by day finding their 
way into English homes. Whatever may be said against 
chromos by persons who can afford to purchase original pictures, 
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there can be no doubt that they have enabled poorer people to 
decorate their walls in a way that is pleasing even to an educated 
eye. Indeed, the art of chromo-printing has been brought to 
such perfection that it is not easy at first sight to distinguish 
the best mechanically produced copies from their origirials, Even 
the texture of carivas has been so accurately imitated that the 
smoothness which was once the sign-manual of a chromo can rio 
longer be urged against it. A debt of gratitude is due to the 
inventor of the process which has enabled correct copies of 
ereat works of art to be bought for a few shillings, not only for 
the immediate pleasure! they produce, but for the effect they are 
likely to have in art education. The process is one that can 
only be carried out with the aid of an artist. The original 
design is first traced by hand. The tracing is then “laid down”’ 
on a lithographic stone, and as many impressions of it as there 
will be different printings are taken with special ink on pre- 
pared paper. Each of these impressions is transferred to stone 
in the ordinary way, but not so distinctly as if the usual process 
were to be adopted. A different colour will be used for each 
stone, and the artist now sets to work to leave upon it only 
those parts of the tracing which require that colour. When 
he has completed this operation the stones are ready for the 
mechanical reproduction of the original. The light tints are 
first printed, producing a very hazy effect, then one by one- 
the darker colours are added until the chromo is perfect. Some 
chromos go through the press more than thirty times before 
the copy is complete. A landscape—a Harvest Field—by 
Birkett Foster, was printed thirty-four times before it was 
ready for the sale room; sometimes broad surfaces being 
printed, sometimes delicate touches for foliage or sky. The 
show-card issued by Messrs. Rowney passed through the press 
twenty-two times, and most of their chromos require from twenty 
to thirty different stones. This does not represent the number 
of shades of colour in a chromo, for in every case colour is 
printed over colour to give intermediate tints. When a picture 
is painted specially for reproduction, the chromo artist sometimes 
takes liberties with them, but not often unless a decided improve- 
ment can be made. 

The printers at Messrs. Rowney’s factory may be seen at work 
upon chromos after Herring, Carl Haag—one of their best is a 
reproduction of his “Cave beneath the Holy Rock”—after Bir- 
kett Foster, Prout, Rowbotham and others. Another good 
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chromo is a reduced copy of the “ Psyche,” to which we have 
already alluded. Some of these pictures are printed on hand 
presses, some on steam machines. The introduction of the latter 
has materially reduced the cost of production, one steam machine 
doing the work of six hand presses. At first there was a preju- 
dice against them, and it was alleged that they would only do 
inferior printing. The truth was that they had not been fairly 
tested. Bad ink had been used and bad workmen had been em- 
ployed. The printers at this factory find that steam machines 
print more regularly and better than the old hand presses, and 
the number of them in use is being increased. As the prepara- 
tion of the lithographic stones for the printer is very expensive 
they are always kept as long as there is any demand for the 
chromo. This necessitates a very large stock of stones, and the 
firm have now nearly three hundred tons of them, each stone 
with the drawing upon it being worth at least 25s. It is worthy 
of note that Messrs. Rowney & Company were the first in Eng- 
land to make use of the art of lithography. After carrying it on 
for some years they sold this branch of their business to Mr, 
William Day, now the well-known firm of Day & Sons, but they 
have again adopted it for chromo printing. 

The preparation of artists’ colours is one of the most important 
features of the business of the firm. Most of them are mineral, 
as ochres, vermilion, ultramarine, gamboge, madder} indigo, and 
others are of vegetable origin, and a few are animal, as carmine, 
sepia, and Indian yellow. In addition chemistry supplies us 
with the lakes, Prussian blue, cobalt, zinc white, &c. The crude 
pigments are calcined, washed, ground, and treated in a variety 
of ways. The grinding is effected between granite cylinders, 
the material passing between the rollers several times to reduce 


it to the required consistency, at which stage it is a thick fluid. 


Colours intended for oil painting are ground in refined poppy or 
linseed oil, otherwise water is used. Having been dried the 
ochre, or whatever it may be, is rolled on a glass slab, cut into 
tiny cakes, dried again on stone slabs, placed over steam tubes, 
and then stamped in an embossing press with the name of the 
firm and a coat of arms. Oil colours, instead of being dried and 
cut, are pressed through an ingenious little machine into the 
tubes we see in the shops. 

Oils and varnishes forming an essential part of the stock-in- 


trade of artists’ colourmen, special workshops are devoted to 


their preparation. The principal oils in use by painters are 
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linseed, poppy, and nut. The latter comes from France, and is 
obtained by simple pressure from ripe walnuts. Copal, mastic, 
white lac, sandarac, and amber, are the varnishes most used by 
artists. The resins are converted into varnish by fusion and the 
addition of hot linseed oil, or by being dissolved in alcohol or oil 
of turpentine... It was noticeable that some of the workmen were 
very reticent as to the mode of preparation, apparently thinking 
it undesirable that the mysteries of the process should be made 
known to a too curious world. This, however, is only an eccen- 
tricity of the London workman, for the process is no secret. 
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The preparation of tracing paper occupies the time of several 
men, who are supplied with special apparatus for the purpose. 
It is made from tissue paper, which is drawn through a trough 
containing an apparently oily fluid, and then re-rolled on a 


cylinder with a sheet that has not passed through the trough. 
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This removes the superfluous material, and reduces the quantity 
required when the second sheet is saturated. The roll, which 
contains sheets of paper of enormous length, heats and often 
turns a rich yellow colour, but at these works it has never been 
known to ignite. At least fourteen different qualities of tracing 
paper are made. Some of it is as thick as ‘cartridge paper, and 
yet as transparent as that which is made of tissue. Millboards 
and canvass are prepared for the use of artists in other parts of 
the premises, whiting and size being used for the common mill- 
boards, while a more expensive material is necessary for the 
manufacture of the panels. 

Here are also rooms in which pencil cases, portfolios and 
similar articles are made, rooms for chalk-cutting, large joiners’ 
workshops, warehouses filled with raw pigments, a drying room 
for timber, which is bought in large quantities, wood*to the value 
of £2,000 being purchased at one time, and quickly consumed 
in the manufacture of such small articles as easels, drawing 
boards, T squares, and pencils. These last are made of Ameri- 
can cedar, which fills the workshop with an odour that is much 
more agreeable than the smell of paint, which elsewhere reigns 
supreme, The smell of the cedar reminds us that one of the 
largest branches of the business is that of pencil manufacturing. 
Messrs. Rowney were the first to introduce the improved drawing 
pencils now in general use from the Royal family downwards, and 
their penny pencils have been extensively used in the classes of 
the Board Schools and the humbler schools for drawing. Many 
thousands of grosses are consumed in all parts of the world. 

A well-fitted engineers’ shop is a surprise in such an estab- 
lishment, but we learn that Messrs. Rowney even manufacture 
mathematical instruments, and in a beautifully lighted workshop 
are planing machines, lathes, drills, and all the appliances for 
making those delicately finished instruments, The factory, 
indeed, is complete. There are many parts of it important in 
themselves, but into which it would be wearisome to take the 
reader, and we have therefore only drawn attention to the leading 
features of a business which has assumed large dimensions and 
has become of great usefulness. It has been conducted with 
enterprise, for whenever a new thing has been introduced which 
was likely to reduce the cost of manufacture or increase the 
value of an article, Messrs. Rowney and Company have at once 
adopted it, and by doing so have benefitted the consumers as 
well as themselves. 
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We give two illustrations of Messrs, Rowney’s works, showing 
the front and back of the premises, 


THE PANTECHNICON, 


THE neighbourhood of Belgravia may be said to have been’ 
founded by the late Thomas Cubitt and Seth-Smith, who ac- 
quired the valuable leaseholds of the land from the late Marquis 
of Westminster, father of the present Duke. 

In writing of the locality, Timbs and others inform us that 
Belgrave and Eaton Squares, and the radiating streets were, 
until 1824, five fields intersected by mud banks and a few sheds. 
The clayey swamp retained so much water, that no one would 
build there, and “ The Five Fields” were the terror of foot 
passengers proceeding from London to Chelsea after nightfall. 
The strata was found to consist of gravel and clay of consider- 
able depth; the clay was removed and burned into bricks, and 
by building on the substratum of gravel, Thomas Cubitt, Seth- 
Smith, and later, Charles J. Freake and others, converted the 
place from being the most unhealthy to one of the most healthy, 
to the immense advantage of the ground landlord and metro- 
polis. This is one of the most perfect adaptations of the means 
to the end to be found in the records of the building art.. In 
1830, this same land, consisting of about 150 acres was nearly 
covered with first and second-class houses, the nucleus being 
Belgrave Square, designed by George Bassevi; the detached 
mansions at the angles by Hardwicke, Kendal and others. 

In the midst of the houses in Halkin Street West, Wilton 
Crescent, and Lowndes Square, on the West side of Belgrave 
Square, the late Mr. Seth-Smith erected two large buildings 
separated by the roadway of Motcomb Street, to which he gave 
the name of “ Pantechnicon.” The South Building, which had 
the principal entrances in Halkin Street West, comprised what 
was originally known as “The Chinese Hong,” a large Exhibition 
and Sale Bazaar of Eastern handicraft, fabrics and curios. It 
was afterwards used for the Panorama of “The Falls of Niagara,” 
which was a very popular entertainment. It was altered eventu- 
ally into a Scotch Presbyterian Church, which has just been 
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pulled down, and is in course of rebuilding into a more commo- 
dious and handsome edifice by the congregation. The greater 
part, however, of this South Building was appropriated for the 
sale of works of Art, musical instruments, and every kind of 
decorative and household furniture, on commission ; the ground 
floor on either side of the handsome and lofty arcades consisting 
ofa Fancy Bazaar and shops of various light trades. All this, how- 
ever, is now rented bythe well-known firm of Messrs. Geo. Trollope 
and Sons, and converted"into their Museum of Design and gen- 
eral Furniture Show Rooms; the spacious Wine Vaults beneath 
being still in the hands of the original lessees, Messrs. James 
Padgett and Son, Wine and Spirit Merchants. 

In an article in Zhe Zzmes dated 24th June, 1831, the writer 
referring to the Pantechnicon, says “An establisment under this 
comprehensive designation, and the magnitude of which seems 
to justisfy its claim to the title, has lately been opened in Halkin 
Street West, and Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square, for the sale 
of carriages, works of art, musical instruments, &c.; and for the 
warehousing of wines, furniture, &c. Its extent may be fairly 
estimated from the fact that they cover a superficies amounting 
to an acre and a quarter. 

“The North Building, into which, though only open about three 
weeks, upwards of 300 carriages have already been received, is the 
completest thing in its way that we have ever inspeeted* Indeed, 
neither ingenuity nor expense appear to have been spared in 
rendering it perfect for the purposes for which it is intended. 
By means of peculiarly constructed iron pillars, a complete iron 
support has been produced from the ground through the inter- 
vening floors to the roof. The whole of the ceilings have been 
lathed with iron rods, and covered with a composition which will 
resist fire, and which will not crack nor fall down if water be 
thrown upon it while hot. The floors have been covered with 
iron plates laid upon patent felt to preserve the under side of the 
iron from rust, and to deaden the sound. With the exception of 
the reading room and offices in front, and the rooms under and 
above them, each floor is a great enclosure for the exhibition 
of carriagcs for sale. The rooms just mentioned are separated 
from the great division of the building, and from each other by 
brick walls and wrought iron doors. All the stairs and inclined 
planes from the entrance to the ground and other floors are of 
stone, so that the whole of the building is fire-proof, there not — 
being any wood exposed, which, in the event of a fire, would en- 
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danger the building. All the chimney flues are lined with iron, 
and it appears that nearly 500 tons of iron have already been used 
in the building. Altogether the outlay of capital on this immense 
establishment must have been exceedingly great; but as it has 
been erected in a very rising and fashionable neighbourhood, it 
is to be hoped that the enterprising Proprietor will not be dis- 
appointed in his anticipations of the success of the undertaking.” 

The North Building alone now retains the original title of 
“The Pantechnicon,” and is appropriated solely for the ware- 
housing of property of évery description. Since the destructive 
fire of 13th February, 1874, it has been rebuilt upon modern 
principles in a series of nine blocks separated by open area, 
the entrances to each having double iron doors; and a special 
main from the Chelsea Water Works supplies the powerful 
hydrants throughout the system, so that the chances of 
fire are minimised to the utmost possible degree by the latest in- 
vented appliances. Electric communication is established from 
one end of the building to the other, and a code of signals 
arranged for prompt action by day or night in case of alarm of 
any sort, 

The general business of this vast establishment consists in fur- 
nishing the public with a quick and easy means of careful removal 
of property from house to house on economical terms, or to the 
warehouses for care, at moderate rentals. A single box, or the 
contents of the largest mansion, may be deposited for safe keep- 
ing; and insurance may be effected on liberal terms with the 
various fire offices. Depositors may hire convenient spaces in 
the general warehouses ; or closets and rooms, of every size, with 
iron doors on which they may attach their own padlocks, As 
may be easily imagined, the place is like a hive of workers, from 
the basement, where the vans are unloaded, through all the floors 
upwards, where the goods are taken by one of the finest hydraulic 
lifts yet made, fitted by Messrs. Young, of the Eccleston Works. 
Owners of property are supplied with a catalogue of their goods, 
every article being numbered, so that whatsoever may be re- 
quired to be removed can be easily identified and dispatched 
wherever directed. The order observed in the warehouses is the 
result of long experience and thorough discipline, and a walk 
through the passages is quite interesting. Besides these are the 
rooms specially set apart for works of art and musical instru- 
ments; also the wine cellars, fitted with iron bins, with doors on 
which owners can place their locks ; and last, but not least, there 
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are the strong vaults for plate, jewellery, and deeds, which, for 
over fifty years, have guarded millions of treasures (deposited 
under all kinds of circumstances—political and private)—both of 
historic and intrinsic value. At the present moment these vaults 
contain not only the safes and plate chests, and deeds of a host 
of other depositors, but those of the customers of one of the 
oldest and most eminent banking firms in the kingdom, whose 
own premises are now in course of rebuilding. 

Messrs, Charles Edward Seth-Smith (grandson of the founder) 
and John Radermacher, are now the proprietors of the Pantech- 
nicon; and under their personal superintendence, and that of 
three of the sons of the latter, the great and responsible work 
we have described is carried on with marvellous industry, regu- 
larity, and courteous attention, meriting the success and public 
appreciation which they enjoy. 

A thousand interesting reminiscences might be gathered in 
connection with the Pantechinicon if space permitted, and if 
private histories were not sacred. Sovereigns and plenipoten- 
tiaries, and historians, and novelists and poets; great dandies 
and misers, and other eccentricities ; and beautiful and celebrated 
women have, during the past fifty years, at one time and another, 
strolled through the art rooms, arcades, galleries, and ware- 
houses, in which, in some way or other, they have been at 
different times interested. And it will not soon «be forgotten 
that the late founder, on the roth of April, 1848, placed so 
much and valuable accommodation at the disposal of the autho- 
ritices on that critical and eventful day. The arcades in the 
South Building were fitted up for the committee of gentlemen 
who arranged the swearing in of the special constables, and their 
meetings ; and the basement of the North Building provided 
quarters for some 200 or 300 picked men of the Chelsea pen- 
sioners ; the spacious counting-house and offices being occupied 
by a staff of officers under the late Duke of Wellington. 




















THE PILGRIM SWALLOW. 


( Translated from the Italian by BARonEss Swirt, ) 


Pilgrim swallow, when forlorn, 
Perching by my lattice pane, 
Thou repeatest ev’ry morn 
That same melancholy strain, 
What would’st tell me in thy lay, 
Little pilgrim swallow, say! 


Lonely and forgotten, thou 
E’en abandon’d by thy mate, 
Weep’st to see me weeping now, 
Little widow desolate ? 
Weep for me in thy sad lay, 
Pilgrim swallow, weep, I pray! 


Less unhappy, far, than I, 
Thou canst with thy winglets fly 
O’er the lake and mountains high, 
Wak’st the echoes with the cry 
Oft repeated, of thy lay, 
Pilgrim swallow, all the day! 


Oh! could J too!—but I pine 
In this dungeon’s depths below, 
Where the sun may never shine, 
And the free air may not blow! 


Whence sounds faint my plaintive lay 


To thee, swallow, far away! 


The Pilgrim Swallow. 


Now September draweth nigh, 
And, e’er long, thou leavest me 
Unto distant lands to fly, 
O’er the mountains and the sea; 
Farewell to me, in thy lay, 
Pilgrim swallow, thou wilt say! 


And when I each morn in woe 
Ope my tearful eyes again, 
’Mid the frost and ’mid the snow, 
Mem’ry will recall that strain 
In whose tones there seem’d to lay 
What thou, swallow, fain would’st say! 


Thou wilt in the spring time bright 
On this spot a cross behold, 

O’er it, swallow, stay thy flight, 
And at eve thy winglets fold ; 


“ Peace be with thee!” in thy lay 
Pilgrim swallow, seem to say! 
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REMINISCENCES OF GIBRALTAR. 
Continued from Page 356. 





CHAPTER VII. 





WITH THE CALPE HOUNDS. 


TWICE a week regularly my father hunted with these hounds ; 
as he had at once become a member of the “ C.H.,” and not un- 
frequently I accompanied him. Now it so happened I prided 
myself not a little on my appearance when I donned my “hunt- 
ing toggery,” a well-made London habit, which set off my figure 
to advantage; and [ thought the arrangement of my little 
“stand up collar,” cherry-colored tie, snow-white gauntlets, and 
smart little whip, helped to make me very captivating. I was 
perfectly at home on my little brown horse, who loved me as much 
as did the great house-dog ; and my dear old father was never so 
happy as when he had me for his riding-companion. Thus, 
then, we start off one day for the “meet.” It was a lovely 
spring morning; the air redolent with the perfume of the 
orange-blossom and flowers of the pepper-trees, which were still 
cool and moist with the heavy dews of last night. Our horses 
were in fine condition. How well my little nag “ Alphonso” 
looked !—his beautiful coat glossy as that of the sleekest of 
brown mice; his fine shoulder fifteen hands from the ground, 
and set back like that of a well-bred English hunter ; his great 
black eyes as full of intelligence as those of a stag; and the 
smuggler we bought him of was not likely to be caught by the 
“ Guardia” while mounted on his back. “The meet” this morn- 
ing was to take place at Campo Green, near the old Spanish race- 
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course. What a pretty spot it is, too! After a lovely ride along 
the beach—for the tide was out—we arrived in due time in sight 
of the “ meet.” Our steeds were allowed to rest for half an hour; 
morning greetings were exchanged among the assembled com- 
pany, and the young ladies and their officer-friends “ paired off,” 
meaning to ride together as much as the circumstances of the 
day would permit. 

Girths are now drawn; the “ cap” has gone round, and off we 
all trot for the withy-bed at the first venta. The hounds look 
bright and sleck; seemingly they would not object to a fox for 
their breakfasts this morning. 

“Yoicks over! Halloo in! hallo in!” cries Johnny the hunts- 
man. In they all go accordingly, sterns up, noses down, and all 
anxious to find Master Reynard and give him a “smoker;” but 
not a note is heard amongst them, and he appears not to be “at 
home.” 

“Well, what do you think about it ?” asks my father of the 
huntsman. 

“Why,” replies Johnny, “ yer honour, he’s certainly ot here, 
but he must be somewhere if he’s anywhere,” and with this face- 
tious remark he dashes after his hounds. 

But now Modesty gives a little wimper, and Jolly-boy seems 
to pick up the scent at a gap in a rude fence of prickly pear 
on the cork-wood side of the cover, and it appears to be evident 
that a fox has been gone out through here some time. 

“Hark, Modesty,” cries Johnny; “ Hark, Jollyboy; go hark! 
go hark! altogether; go hark, I say, all of you! George, clap 
down to them there ’ounds at the further end of the cover, and 
whip them away, will yer ?” 

Out they all brush from the withy-bed, and taking up the 
scent cautiously, away they go for the cork-wood. 

“Give them time, gentlemen ; for mercy’s sake, give ’em time; 
don’t ride over the hounds, please.” 

We need not ride hard yet, the scent’s not very good, and does 
not carry the pace with it; and as the country is very rough 
in the furze and ploughed fields about Carteia Hills, we must 
perforce ride carefully, looking out for dry watercourses the 
while. Here are the hounds at a check; for it seems that 
Johnny—little Paddy as he is—has not the least notion of 
making “a cast;” and if he had, the hounds would hardly un- 
derstand his Irish “ dog lingo,” with his “shure now, there’s real 
elegant dogs ;” and such like terms. From the set of the wind 
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we thought it quite as likely that the fox, if found, would try back 
for the withy-bed as for the corkwood. So we now made a 
halt where we could get a good view of the pack. Ah! it turns 
out just as we thought ; not a hound has opened, but we view 
him stealing through the furze and coming towards us, but lower 
down the hill side. What a fine fellow too! But steady ; not a 
word till he has passed us. There he scuds. “Gone away, gone 
away, by Jove!” shouts my old father, all radiant with animation. 

“Hark hollo! hark hollo !” cries back the huntsman, and 
away come the hounds on capital terms with him. We will keep 
quiet as our horses will allow, until the pack has past. Whata 
pretty scene it is! There they go. Huntsman, whip, and the 
greater part of the field “in pink” following the fox, evidently 
making his way to his last night’s lodging in the withy-bed. 
No, it won’t'do ; out rushes a cat from the venta,* and puggy 
takes a turn to the left up the hill, almost under our horses’ 
noses. But now for a gallop over a splendid country, for his 
line, we think, will be across the Coto.¢ So we will let the 
hounds come up with us, for mounted as we are, we are not 
likely to be left behind, or the last in “ the ruck.” 

“T hope,” says my father, “Master Puggy is not going to 
bring up his right shoulder now, and make for ‘La venta de la 
Alaja,’ for that would quite throw us out.” 

But now we come on a party of our old friends of our morn- 
ing rides, “las lavanderas” (the washerwomen), in a stream 
yonder, up to their ankles in the water, beating thelinen against the 
stones, and splashing away at a fine rate, not much to the benefit 
of the clothes, which I am glad are not mine. I beg my father, 
who is well acquainted with Spanish, to sing them the verse of 
a native ballad. He immediately complied with my request 
and sang out with gusto, beginning the first verse of this 
childish ballad, then much in vogue amongst these innocent, 
Spanish girls: 

** Un Muchalaudito me escrive un papel ; 
Saber si queria casarme con el—” (4i3.) 

Upon this the women cease their work, and screaming aloud 
with delight, clapping their hands and laughing, answer him 
back with the next verse : 





* Ventas are poor inns on the road-side. 
t The Coto in the cork-wood many miles from Gibraltar is an enclosure of pasture- 
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** Yo le conteste en otra papel, 
Queria ser monja de Santa Isabel!” (dzs.) 


And so on, until we were out of hearing, and they cried after 


us thus: 


** Ay mi Tio! Que hombre! 
*El es macho, que tiene Bigotes. 
Ay, sefiores, que canta en Espoiial. 
Vaya, vaya, Caballero? 
Vaya, usted con Dios Sefiorita mia, 
Ay que Nifia hermosa, 
Que Dios la bendiga 
Ay que gloria.” 


As some of my readers may not be acquainted with the fine 
language of Spain, I will translate this little ballad for them, 
with the conversation just detailed, as nearly as I can, 


FIRST VERSE. 
‘* A young fellow wrote me a letter, 
Asking would I marry him.”’ 
SECOND VERSE, 


** But I wrote back to him on another 
Piece of paper, that I would fain he 
A nun of the order of St. Isabel.” (And so on.) 


The words the girls used when they called after us, were 
these: “Hie, my uncle! There’s a fellow for you! *He is a 
male, for he has a beard. Ay! my lords, 4e sings in Spanish— 
so! so! gentlemen. May the Lord be with you, young lady 
mine. Ay! how handsome she is! May the Lord be with you 
both ! Oh! how glorious !” 

But I myself think that nothing gave us so much pleasure, 
while we resided in Spain, as did this pleasant and friendly 
feeling which exists between the different classes of society in 
this sunny land; for never does one person meet another along 
the road, or elsewhere without wishing him “God speed” and 
the like. 

But to return to the hunt. 

We had no need to cross the stream at the venta; for the 
hounds had recrossed it higher up and are now flying across the 
Coto like birds. How beautiful they look! you could cover 


San —_ 


* At this time my father was the only officer on the Rock who wore a beard and 
moustache ; the other men wearing none, had in the eyes of these Spaniards a very 
effeminate appearance. Hence their expression, ‘‘ El es macho;” which mesns: 
** He certainly is a male.” 
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them all with a sheet! And the flowers! Did one ever smell 
anything more delicious? Look at those lovely oleanders fring- 
ing either bank of the river, and those fine yellow irises, with the 
wild blue and yellow lupins! What delicious balmy air and 
soft breezes! I would not have lost this day’s sport for any- 
thing. 

Now we give our horses their heads, and “ let ’em go,” for the 
ground is beautiful—all sand, but not too deep. Observe, it is 
covered with wild lavender, but farther on, where it is boggy and 
slippery, you see jonquils, lilies, hyacinths, and other bulbous 
flowers, growing all over the place. At last we are in the pine- 
wood, but old Reynard can’t stay here; the bush is too thin to 
hold him; he must break away for the corkwood. Tally ho! 
There he goes! We are still well placed, but keep the horses 
well in hand as we near the first ravine. 

“Holloa!” cries my father; “who’s that struggling in the 
brambles and furze ?—skirts turned over and top-boots in the air, 
and as bald as a coot? Why, our little friend doctor R——, 
and without his brown wig, I do declare! Not hurt I see, doctor 
—we'll try and get some one to catch your horse and bring him 
back to you.” 

A gallant old fellow was the doctor with hounds. 

But now we perceive that we’ve come upon another fox. 

“ Do you see,” cries my father, “ the pack is split? By Jupiter 
there’s one half of ’em dashing through the furze on the left, and 
the other, with Modesty leading, going straight ahead with our 
first love, and no mistake, for she’s the staunchest hound I ever 
rode to. But what is that ‘whip’ about? He has lost half the 
pack! Now, if there is not an open earth somewhere near, I 
think, my dear little girl we must ‘kill’” continues my father ; 
“for we have been pressing him at a tremendous pace without a 
check from the Alaja river to the wood; but if you are not 
tired, we will ride on and be in at ‘the death, for I want you to 
get the ‘ brush,’” 

As he said this, we heard Johnny’s horn and “ Whoo-hoop, 
gone to earth!” cried from mouth to mouth. And as “ digging 
out” we knew to be a very tedious operation, and as we ex- 
pected a few gentlemen to dinner that evening, we determined to 
jog home quietly. 

We certainly had had a glorious day, and were well placed 
from first to last. It was most provoking, however, not to have 
killed our fox after all, but it is utterly impossible to stop all the 
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earths in the cork-wood, so a fox is easily saved if he can stand 
before the hounds until he gets home. Besides which, the “earth- 
stoppers” are very lazy and don’t half do their work. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WE had now got on to the San Roque Road, and just opposite 
Francia’s Farm we were joined by our old fellow passenger of 
the Rifon who told us the history of the ancient town of Carteia, 
whose ruins we could see on the hill. The splendid “ garrison 
library ” can give the dweller at Gibraltar, every information on 
the matter, it is true, but we preferred hearing Mr. C——’s 
account of it. Sir Isaac Newton supposes Carteia to have been 
founded four thousand years ago by a worthy called Medacritus, 
and the Pheenicians possessed it until about two thousand five 
hundred years since, when it was taken by Organto, King of 
Tartessus. However, this did not prevent the Gaditanes from 
rebelling against him and calling on the Carthaginians to help 
them. They afterwards shook these their allies off. Publius 
Scipio added it to the Roman empire, and one hundred and 
seventy-two before Christ it became a Roman provinee and a 
colony for the soldiers who had married Spanish wives. 

Mr. C— further said that in the wars between Czsar and 
Pompey Carteia took the part of the latter. It is not known 
when Carteia was demolished, but in the year seven hundred 
and thirteen of Christ Gibraltar and Algesiras were built from 
its ruins. To this day Roman coins and lachrymals are turned 
up by the peasants, at times, by their ploughs, &e. ; and ‘near 
Puenti, a spot not far from San Roque can be traced the remains 
of a Roman villa, and small pieces of mosaic have been found 
here, supposed to be part of that which once formed the floors 
of the villa. The coins found represent on the reverse a man 
fishing, for the ancient Romans fished from the rocks near Pu- 
enti. During my stay on the Rock I secured several of these 
relics, and have them still in my cabinet. 

We were not sorry when we reached the beach, under shelter 
of the cliffs, for a cold wind had sprung up, and we felt rather 
chilly after our violent exercise ; and so we got into a smart trot 
and were soon on the North Front, reaching home just in time to 
see our nags’ legs well freed from the thorns of prickly pears and 
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gorse which stuck all over them, and to give them their hot bran- 
mashes, when the dressing-bell rang, warning us it was necessary 
to dress for dinner. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A “PICNIC” IN THE CORK-WOOD.* 


THE weather was now just suitable for spending the whole day 
in the cool glades in the ¢ork-wood, for the sun was gradually 
gaining strength, and in a few weeks it would be too hot for 
such an outing. The g2nd Regiment therefore thought it 
would be a good plan to give a picnic in this wood, and all the 
élite of the place were asked to do honour to the féte. They had 
the kindness to send us a card also. 

The mess-plate and mess-waiters were sent out to the field of 
action, the first named stowed in pannierg on the backs of mules 
and donkeys, the latter in “calesas” and Irish cars, The usual 
vexatious tax was levied on the eatables and drinkables at the 
Spanish lines, but all at last reached their destination in safety, 
and were soon followed by the guests, some riding and some ex 
voiture, together with several members of the string band of the 
regiment. Arrived at the rendesvous, the equestrians halt. 
“ Ilka laddie helps his lassie” to dismount, the horses are tied up 
to trees by their halters and collar-chains, saddles are removed, 
and the extra precaution taken of “hobbling” the animals, in 
order to prevent their breaking loose and scampering away after 
the droves of wild and unbroken creatures of their own kind 
that are always on the pasturing lands around the wood. And 
I think the continued neighing of these animals adds much to 
the charm of this forest, abounding as it does with these and 
other rural sounds, Each person pockets his or her own horse’s 
curb-chain, however, as the natives of the cork-wood, who are 
always prowling about in hopes of stealing something, have a 
great and peculiar predilection for curb-chains of British make. 





— 


*The cork-wood, or “las morraimas as the natives call it, is a forest near 
Gibraltar, ten miles distant by the beach maaieereimniong: rc ops 
the San Roque road. ; 
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Now and then an immense commotion takes place amongst the 
picketed horses, and a grand chorus of neighing is set up asa 
stray foal or filly breaks through the wood just under the noses 
of their more civilised brethren. 

I once saw a whole drove of pigs rush through the wood at full 
gallop, just as dinner had begun, and so near to where we were 
sitting that the alarmed ladies began to scream, and thought the 
swine were going over the table cloth. On one occasion my 
horse broke away and cantered off, following a drove of wild 
mares and fillies, and went over the river even, and had even- 
tually to be caught by the Spaniard with a lasso, for they are as 
clever at this as are the “ guachos ” of Mexico. 

Such an event as this of course much adds to the day’s amuse- 
ment. The carriage-folk, who have had to come round by the 
long and very bad San Roque road, usually arrive much later in 
the day. They are dressed in cool muslins and other summer 
“gear,” aud looked much cooler than we did in our hot cloth 
riding-habits. All now repair to the wide-spreading “ cork-tree,” 
much resembling a stunted oak, under which the repast is 
being prepared, and each superintends the unpacking of their 
own particular hamper of “ prog,” as the officers call it, which 
they have been anxiously thinking of all the way out, lest the 
salad oil and white sugar should have become too intimately 
acquainted with each other, and so forth. ; 

Other little groups form about under the neighbouring trees, 
and those fond of sketching from nature, or of angling in the 
brooks, stroll off in search of fish and the picturesque. All are 
to meet again at a given time for dinner, and are enjoined by 
the wise ones of the party not to roam too far, lest they lose 
their way, and get carried off to the mountains by the bandits, 
and kept till a ransom is paid for them by their friends. 

There is no place better suited for a /tte-champétre than is 
this forest, full of beautiful and romantic spots, lovely sweet 
flowers, nightingales and cuckoos. The distant and melodious 
sounds made by the wild cattle of all sorts, and the musical 
tinkling of the bells (for the leaders of each drove of beasts are 
always “ belled at the neck,” have the most soothing effect on the 
nerves, and it is altogether an agreeable change from the every- 
day life on the Rock. With the exception of these far-away 
noises all is quict and still as one sits alone perhaps on the - 
grassy bank of the river, a little distant from the rest of the 
party, whose merry laughter and songs you hear now and then, 
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although you see not the people who are thus giving vent to 
their happy spirits, 

The country all around is most luxuriant and fertile. The 
splendid yellow and blue irises, pink oleanders and golden fra- 
grant broom are seen everywhere, whilst the wild vines, full of 
fruit, mingle their bright green tendrils with those of the white 
clematis and sweet honeysuckle amongst the topmost branches 
of the cork-elm and other trees in the wood. As we stroll 
quietly along, we come ‘suddenly, perhaps, into one of Dame 
Nature’s own temples, a space enclosed by tall trees with impe- 
netrable walls all round, composed of festoons of the aforesaid 
creepers, the ground under foot being covered with short mossy 
grass. To walk on such a carpet is delightful after the every-day 
feet-blistering promenades in Gibraltar over hard rocks and 
chalky or granite roads, for grass is not plentiful on the Rock. 
These shady avenues generally open out into verdant and flowery 
meads or on to the river, shining like silver, and looking delici- 
ously cool, and this scene is further enlivened by the presence of 
the cattle, who stand in the water cooling their sides and whisk- 
ing the flies away with their tails. But time would fall me did I 
attempt to describe the many attractions of “las morramas.” 

All at last.are summoned by the sound of the bugle to dinner. 
And we are soon seated at table, or rather round a table-cloth 
spread on the grass. The saddles from the gentlemen’s horses 
inverted, and the cushions from the carriages, form capital seats 
for the ladies. A few little contretemps perhaps takes place now 
and then, salt doing duty for castor-sugar, and wice-versd, to the 
destruction both of the pigeon as well as of the fruit pies ; but 
such accidents only add to the general hilarity of the young 
people, and all are merry and in good tempers. 

But now is seen a most wonderful collection of beggars and 
deformities of all sorts, ugly and dirty to a degree—such an 
assemblage as only can be equalled by the “ leperos” of Mexico, 
with their unclean blankets and “ rebosos.” 

Ignorant are they, too, and dull as the pigs and sheep they are 
supposed to be tending. They quietly seat themselves at a 
respectful distance, and have evidently come from afar to see the 
English “ feed” (“a vet comer los Ingleses”). As ice has been 
brought out for the purpose of cooling the various beverages we 
indulged in, these beggars “ see a sight they never beheld before,” 
and do not know what it is; on a piece being thrown to them, 
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they eagerly seize it, but as quickly drop it again, screaming out 
that they are “burnt.” 

The band plays during dinner, to the infinite delight of these 
“ mendigos,” who have never before heard any other music but 
what they can scrape out of their almost stringless guitars. The 
dancing of the picnic party after the repast, and the dance music 
especially, fills the cup of their delight to the brim. Of course, 
at the end of the day they are allowed to carry away and feast 
on all the broken meat, which they much appreciate. 

“ El Sefior Padre” from the old convent hard by comes in his 
shabby, rusty black gown, and wide-brimmed, greasy old hat, to 
give his “ benediction” to anyone requiring it of him, and to 
drink a glass of “ aguardiente”” and smoke a cigar, if any of the 
party will be good enough to bestow these trifles on him. Al- 
though dressed as a priest, he is generally said to be the chief of 
a gang of bandits, living in this old and ruined convent, which is 
used either as a venta or smuggler’s hiding-place, as best suits its 
inhabitants at the time being. The chapel, however, is still kept 
in some sort of repair, as a means of extorting money from 
those of the picnic party who are rash enough to enter this den, 
expecting really to see the chapel belonging to a genuine 
Spanish convent. But the whole building inside has a villainous 
and murderous looking aspect to most people, and few, I think, 
would care to pass the night alone there, even in the room of the 
holy father himself. Indeed, a friend of ours was nearly mur- 
dered there one night, when he had lost his way in the wood. © 
All of us enjoyed ourselves immensely, and at the end of this © 
jolly day, some one suddenly looked at his watch, and ordered 
the bugle to sound “ to horse,” as we had hardly time (especially 
the carriage party) to get back before gun-fire, when the gates 
would be shut, and no one on any pretence whatever would be 
admitted into the fortress until next morning. 

Horses are quickly saddled. Pretty girls helped up into their 
saddles by equally pretty boys, and off we all start, at a good 
round trot, in the cool of the evening, and soon after get a peep 
every now and then of the old Rock in different lights and posi- 
tions according to the several bends in the road homeward. At 
last we get down on to the sands, and the sea being out, the air 
cool, horses fresh, and time short, off we start at a hand gallop, 
as if “for dear life,” and just meet the “ garrison key sergeant” . 
with his escort, with fixed bayonets, fitting the key into the lock 
_ ot the gate, and barely have we passed through, while he looks 
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on grimly, than “bang, bomb, bomb,” sounds out the gun from 
the signal station, and echoes away and around amongst the hills, 
and is repeated a dozen times thus. The gate shuts with a harsh 
clang, and whilst congratulating ourselves that we equestrians 
have just “ saved our lives,” we wonder whether our friends in the 
carriages havé been as fortunate, for we came another way, and 
have not seen them since leaving the wood. And thus ended one 


of the pleasantest days I ever spent in my life. 



































CHAPTER X. 


A FEW ODDS AND ENDS. 


It has been well said that a Spanish “olla” without bacon 
would scarcely be less insipid than a story on Spain would be 
which did not give adventure with a ruffian of some sort or other, 
Therefore I will here, in a few words, just recount a little fracas 
my father once had with a desperado in the cork-wood. Some 
people would have put this ruffian down asa bandit; but he 
was nothing of the sort—he was only an ordinary herdsman 
actuated by feelings of revenge. And, indeed, all the murders 
which happened, with two exceptions, during our stay in Spain, 
were committed by the ordinary “roughs,” which exist here as 
elsewhere. -Only two outrages were committed by regular 
bandits, and many of our friends have made tours in various 
parts of the Peninsular, to attend fairs, &c., &c., riding alone and 
unarmed (though this was very foolish), through localities of 
former suspicion, without having see the ghost even of a robber, 
or having an adventure of any sort. 

Indeed, the roads are now constantly patrolled by “la guardia 
civile,” a sort of transpyrenean gensdarmerie. And the little way- 
side crosses, so much spoken of, are sct up more frequently to 
mark the place where a strife, such as I am now going to record, 
has ended fatally to one of the parties perhaps, or where some 
ordinary désapeo or “ stabbing case” has been enacted, It is 
most true that a bad name given to a dog or country is very ad- 
hesive ; it sticks on like a “ burr,” and the many will repeat each 
other in “cuckoo note.” : 

“Il y a des choses que tout le monde dit, parcequ’elles ont été4 
dites une fois,” and thus one silly sheep makes many, who will 
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follow their leader, or, as the Spaniards say, “ Ovejas y bolias, 
donde va una, van todas” (or thus: “As regards sheep and fools, 
where one goes, go all the others”). So that at last the false and 
imaginary picture is the one alone believed in, and the true and 
original portrait is scouted as a cheat. But, now for my tale. 

My father had been for a long ride to a venta near the second 
river in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, which was then kept by 
an English gentleman, formerly a resident on the Rock, in a 
good social position. He unfortunately proved himself to bea 
vaurten, and had been found out in a very gross smuggling 
transaction, and being quite “under a cloud,” he had to leave the 
Rock, and endeavoured to eke out a subsistence in keeping this 
venta, the resort of persons of all classes, principally of the 
roughs, smugglers, herdsmen, &c., &c. Whilst my father was 
partaking of a sort of stew called by the natives a “ gaspacho,” 
in this roadside inn, an altercation arose between the unhappy 
Englishman and a herdsman of known brutality, and of sucha 
hideous countenance that the natives called him “Cara Vaca,” 
which means “ Face of a Cow.” Well, this rascal and the other 
“ gitanos ” (gipsies) and roughs present set on the poor English- 
man with their “majo” sticks, and thrashed him so unmercifully 
whilst on the ground that his arm was broken. My father and 
one other English officer, who chanced to be present, ran to the 
rescue with their hunting whips (their only arms), ‘and the old 
proverb of “one Spaniard licking two Portuguese, and ‘long come 
an Englishman and licked ’em all three,” was more.than verified, 
for the two gallant soldiers put the whole Aerd of mffians to 
flight. But “Cara Vaca” shook his fist at my father, saying, 
“Tu me lo pagaras!” (“ Thou shall pay me for this!”), and dis- 
appeared into the underwoods near the venta. 

After making the poor wounded man as comfortable as they 
could, putting him in bed with his loaded revolver handy, and 
food within reach of his bed, they locked him in to his miserable 
room, and threw the key in to him through the window, and left 
him, all alone, poor wretch, in his agony, for they were fearful of 
being late for “gun-fire,” and one of them promised to go out of 
his way in order to call at San Roque on the route home and 
see if a “medico” could be found brave enough to go to the 
succour of their poor friend at so late an hour. 

My father pursued his way alone, as he thought he had better _ 
take a short cut home, and try and reach Gibraltar in time to 


send out an English surgeon, if fossid/e, that night, before the 
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gates shut. After riding along a bit, he thought he saw a figure 
crouching along in the thick furze and following him stealthily; 
but instead of putting spurs to his horse, and cantering off (as /, 
dear reader, should have done), the brave old man turned, 
and, alone, charged the bushes. But he could not find anyone 
there, and fearing that the rascal might shoot at him with his 
“trabuco” (which it was more than likely he had with him), should 
he attempt to gallop off, he resumed _ his way leisurely, grasping 
his whip firmly—with the hammer-end uppermost, however, 

He had not proceeded far, when out rushed bloodthirsty “Cara 
Vaca,” and seizing the horse’s bridle, strove to throw my father 
over the saddle; but it would take a better man than 4e to un- 
horse such a rider as my old father is. So my father dug his 
spurs into his good horse, which reared and knocked over “ Cara 
Vaca.” But he in a trice was on his legs again, and came on 
with a run, with uplifted knife in hand. As soon as he came 
near enough, my father gently dropped the heavy hammer-end 
of his whip on to his ugly pate, which dropped him like the cow 
he resembled. And then, not knowing how many more of these 
rascals might be in hiding, my father put spurs to Alphonso, let 
him have his head, and flew homewards like a bird. 

The man was not killed, for we saw him again, months after, 
amongst a crowd of loathsome looking beggars who watched us 
eating dinner during a picnic we attended on another summer's 
day. I must say that after this I always felt nervous when 
riding with my father in the woods, and especially so if my 
father delayed his coming home when I knew him to be out 
alone in those parts late in the day. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUELTA LA NAVAJA. 


ON another occasion, whilst my father and I were returning 
home with the Calpe hounds after a fatiguing day, having 
followed a “bag-fox,” or “bagman,” all the afternoon without 
any result, except that of losing him in an “earth” which had 
been left open by the neglect of those whose business it was to 
have stopped them, and we had just reached the beach near 
“Punto Mala” in very bad tempers, and all of us more or less 
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sulky, according to our several temperaments; as we neared a 
fishing boat lying high and dry on the beach, waiting to. be 
floated off by the tide, a mongrel cat (such as only can be seen 
in Spain, in all the glories of the “mange,” &c.) ran out from 
under the shade of the boat, and yelped and barked at our hounds 
in a most insulting fashion. Poor George, our whipper-in, swore 
at him roundly, and hit him a cut with his whip; whereupon a 
Spaniard, one of those apparently sleeping near, jumped to his 
feet, drew the ever-ready “saca-tripas,” or two-edged dagger, 
from his “faja,” or sash, and was on poor George before we knew 
where we were. He began slashing, stabbing, and cutting him 
about the leg and groin in the most murderous fashion. My old 
father, always full of courage and presence of mind, called to me: 
at , take care of yourself, my dear, for a minute or two, 
while I go and settle that rascal yonder.” And so saying, he 
dashed spurs into his horse, and had seized the Spaniard by the 
collar before I had well seen what he was about; and crying out, 
“Grandissimo villano, suelta la navaja!” which means, “Thunder- 
ing villain, drop your knife,” he dangled him in the air for a 
moment like a puppy, and then threw him from him as if he had 
been a venomous reptile. 

In the meantime poor George had almost fallen from his horse 
from loss of blood, and he had to be laid down on a,blanket 
which the other fishermen (we tell it to their honour) brought out 
and spread for the poor young fellow. 

In the meantime the rest of the “hunt” wanted to sct the 
hounds on the rascally villain, who was now hurrying off, with- 
out his knife (which my father still keeps as a trophy). But 
our more sober-minded “master of the hounds” would not hear 
of it; and leaving a few men behind to attend to poor George, 
we all cantered into the town as fast as we could to get medical 
assistance and a conveyance of some sort in which to bring 
home our poor “whip,” thinking that if the morning had been 
dull, certainly the evening had not been without incident; and 
it was many a long day before poor George recovered from 
his dangerous wounds, and my father had made yet another 
dangerous enemy. So endeth another “robber story.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A Few WORDS ABOUT THE AMUSEMENTS AT GIBRALTAR. 


BESIDES that never-ending source of amusement to Englishmen 
called hunting, the officers of the garrison have that of shooting 
and fishing, for which purpose they get leave now and then, and 
go into Spain, where, in the country between the rivers Palmones 
and Guardaranque, snipe and red-legged partridges are to be 
had, with now and then a little fish or two. Or the gentlemen of 
the garrison go over at the invitation of the British Consul at 
Tangiers in Africa, and go “ boar-hunting,” &c., &c., for a week 
or two. Then there is boating, and botanizing, and a most 
splendid garrison library, where everything in the way of books 
and papers can be had ad “ibitum. 

There are constant picnics to different places, arranged with 
riding parties ; capital “ garrison races,’ and theatricals ; public 
subscription-balls in the theatre once a week, (more public than 
select perhaps, however), private balls and parties ; grand enter- 
_tainments given by the officers of the various mess-houses ; the 
dinners and balls and garden parties given by the governor 
at the “convent,” to say nothing of “cricket-matches,” and of 
“kettledrums,” and quiet walks with one’s lady and gentlemen 
friends up the Rock during the cool season; perpetual parades, 
bands playing in the Alameda, field-days, fleets arriving and 
going, crowned heads and “petty princelings,” for whom St. 
Michael’s Cave is lighted up and fétes given; riding, driving, 
and bathing; and it has well been said that dear “ old Gibraltar 
is an awfully jolly place, after all.” 

To one as well versed in the “ maritime code of signals” as my- 
self, it was no small amusement to read through one’s telescope all 
the signals made and answered from the “ signal post” and the 
ships in the bay. And, in fact, I think that ifa person enjoying 
g00d health and moderate income cannot be happy at Gibraltar, he 
must be a very miserable creature indeed, and fit only for a 
lunatic asylum. 

The private houses are scarce and badly built, and the rental 
of them very high; but we military people of course inhabited 
“quarters” found for us by the Government, and of course did 
did not suffer from this ; but I know such is the case. 

Masters of music, and of other accomplishments, were either 
nil or very bad in our day at Gibraltar, and there are few 
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schools for either girls or boys, so all children are sent to 
England for their education, of course. There is one Roman 
Catholic cathedral in the town, and two English churches, and 
various chapels for Dissenters ; but no public buildings of any 
size or note. . 

And now I think I will take my leave of the reader, conclud- 
ing with the words of a good writer, who has thus described his 
feelings during a sojurn on the Rock: “ We were startled during 
the night with the frequent passing of the patrols, and the ‘ All’s 
well’ of the sentries, running like a train of wildfire round the 
lines of the fortifications. This cry is taken up by one man from 
the other, and is repeated every quarter of an hour. It seems 
strange to hear English spoken in the streets, to read it on sign- 
boards and over the shops, and at the corners of the streets, to 
meet also with so many English faces. I should have forgotten 
how far I was from home, had I not been reminded of the 
latitude by the brilliant clearness of the deep blue sky, and the 
light on Mount Abyla, and a great part of the Barbary coast 
distinctly seen by the naked eye.” 


THE END, 
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By ALEXANDER J. CARDEN. 


Continued from Page 396. 


‘ CANTO SECOND, 


Since first we met the simple folk 
Several years have slipp’d away. 

Many have pass’d beneath the yoke 

Of death ; some live unto this day. 

But still the old man lives and thrives, 
And his young grandson still survives. 
The lady Edith too has grown, 

Her beauty far and wide is known, 

Her beauty and gentleness I ween, 

Were never excell’d by earthly Queen, 
Her beauty is so exceeding rare 

Not one of the daughters of Eve e’en dare 
Themselves with such loveliness compare. 
She seemeth to be of fairy birth 

And yet she can be but a daughter of earth. 
Many a famous knight has been 

To pay his court to this Fairy Queen. 
However she seemeth insensible 

To earthly love, doth this airy child. 

And this is the story that I’ve heard tell 
In excuse for what drove her parents wild. 


Fairy daughters, and she was one, 
' E’en must marry a fairy son ; 
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And none of the famous knights she’d seen 
Fairy mothers had had I ween. 

And thus it was that her heart was closed, 

Not against love as some suppos’d 

But only against his earthly form, 

Whose advent is never a calm, but a storm. 
Her heart all tender never was meant 

To be by tempestuous passions rent. 

And so she waited until the time 

Her love shall have reach’d his fairy prime. 


Ever as nine of the clock came round 
Her palfrey was brought to the castle gate: 
Nor ever her palfrey had long to wait, 
For the lady herself with a skip and a bound 
By the side of the beautiful creature was found, 
Almost as soon as the palfrey came round. 
The pony he knew her, and with delight 
Beheld his mistress come in sight. 
He pricks his ears, with pleasure neighs, 
Nor longer with the page he stays, 
But trots to where the lady stands 
And rubs his nose against her hands; * 
For ever in her rosy palm 
Somewhat he findeth his love to charm. 
She pats his neck, and and strokes his mane 
And cannot from kissing the palfrey refrain. 
One nimble jump, and once again 
Fair Edith shakes the silken rein ; 
The palfrey knows his mistress’ ways, 
And for no second urging stays. 
When past the gate his pace indeed 
Equals almost the wind for speed. 
And by her side the faithful hound 
Stretches along the sloping ground. 
The road gently sloping adown to the green 
From the heights of the castle is easily seen, 
It seems just below, tho’ some distance I trow. 
The castle was built many ages ago, 
When manners were ruder e’en than they are now. 
So to add to the strength of the castle so strong, 
The only approach was made winding and long 
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So that e’en when the owner set out on a raid 

With most of his men, he was never afraid 

To find on his return that his stronghold was ta’en 
And that fight he must bravely to own it again. © 
Not much fear of such tricks, for the villagers all 
(And the number of them let me add was not small) 
Could aim with the crossbow, the quarrel send straight 
For the heart of the foeman each chose for its mate. 
To archery too, they were trained from their youth 
And so true was their aim—I am speaking the truth 
That ne’er was a shaft at a foeman let fly, 

But pierced thro’ his heart did he fall down and die. 
Each villager when there was cause for alarm 

Would haste to the castle, first burning his farm. 

The garrison thus was increased from without, 

And the chances were doubled of putting to rout 

All those who the stronghold should dare to attack, 
And driving the living ingloriously back. 


And now a turning in the road 

Unto the Lady Edith show’d 

A sight that caused her draw her rein 
Once more to look, and yet again 

And ever with increasing pain ; 

But for the present we'll refrain. 

The best way to relate the sight 

That caused the maiden such affright, 
Will be to—for a little space— 

Our all too forward steps retrace, 

And mingling with the villagers 
Find out the secret cause which stirs 
Their breasts, and makes each friend and neighbour 
Before mid-day give over labour. 


The villagers rise at carly dawn, 
And each on his different errant hath gone, 

Before from his couch the sun hath long risen, 

Or the earth been loosed from her nightly prisoh 
Into which, as the hours come round, she is thrown 
And remains till the sun doth again claim his own. 
But on this particular lovely morn 

. No villager to his employment hath gone. 
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; Alas! instead they are running about 

4d As tho’ all their minds had been put to rout ; 
: And as tho’ they were running about to see 
Wherever the minds they have lost can be. 
a The old man, too, with his staff in his hand, 


Is hastening whither some neighbours stand 
And where some designs are being plann’d 

% 3 To discover, if possible, and slay 

The dragon that’s stolen his grandson away. 

Of all the children he only took one 

And this was the old man’s only son! 

Many and many a year hath flown 

Since such an occurrence as this was known. 

No one, in fact, but the aged man 

Believes the tales of the days of yore. 

Himself hath seen, so no wonder he can 

Believe in the days that are now no more. 

Such tales but yesterday did seem 

Like nothing so much as an old man’s dream ; 
But to-day the dear child can no longer be seen, 
And plain are the marks where the dragon hath been 
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Such, such is the unwonted sight ga 
That fills the maiden with affright. 
Upon a holy day I ween 
A sight like this is often seen ; 
But then this is no holy day 
‘ When folks their labours leave for play. 
by Having survey’d the wondrous scene, 
| To find out what it all doth mean 
Fair Edith hastes. The cause is known— 
And swift as a bird that away hath flown 
Her palfrey she turns and hastens home, 
Her father to tell that a dragon doth roam 
The country around, and hath stolen away 
A child that was playing but yesterday 
His playmates among—as happy as any, 
But to-day can’t be found altho’ sought for by many. 


The Count a daily court doth hold 
At which his people's griefs are told ; 
Not all their griefs, but only such 

As them annoyéd over much. 
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The lesser matters settled were 
Without their having to repair 

Before the Count, whose justice stern 
Made“all who his reproof should earn 
To quake, because his punishment 
Would make the stoutest heart repent. : 
Being to every wrong a foe 

Not much mercy did he show; 

He was a soldier, and he knew 

Lenity may suit the few, 

But he who multitudes would guide, 
With a high hand must o’er them ride; 
And so the Count sat day by day, 
For seldom passed such time away 
Without some justice to be done 

On those who'd crush’d a weaker one : 
Or that for some attempted wrong 
The weak sought help against the strong. 
Ill news we know doth fly apace 
Good—has no chance in such a race; 
Already had he heard the tale. 

He said his people he’d not fail, 

But would do all he could to slay 

The beast, and get the child away. 
Parties patroll’d the country round 

In vain, no dragon could be found ; 
They search’d the forests thro’ in vain, 
No tidings of the boy they gain. 

Yet still they prosecute the search, 
Success they pray for in the church. 
All, all in vain, they gain no clue, 
And cannot tell what next to do, 


Weeks have pass’d by—they’re seeking still, 
Tho’ much against the old man’s will, 

He to his fate is all resigned, 

And tells the rustics not to mind. 

“It was my last. But I am old a 
And soon my days will all be told. ae 4 
They'll never more come back to me— ‘S 
Soon I shall join my family ; 
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They all are gone: no matter now, 
The shades of death are on my brow. 
In heaven I'll meet all I hold dear, 
Nor meet to part again—as here.” 


Finding all search of no avail 
To discover the clue of the wondrous tale, 
The Count doth offer his daughter fair 
- With half his kingdom for her dower 

| To anyone who shall get in his power 
The dragon, or else the old man’s heir. 
Heralds the news do abroad proclaim, 
Proclaim it in Count Idlefonso’s name. 
But even this offer is all in vain. 
The old man will ne’er see his grandson again. 
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Months thus pass’d by. A stranger wight 
i One early morn appear’d in sight, 

: As tho’ he from the forest came. 
mS Humpback’d the stranger was and lame, 

: Misshapen were his hands and feet, 

4 And as he walks his knee-joints meet. 


| : Uncouth his face was as his form, 

fs None could behold him without a qualm. : 
z His voice it was so shrill and weak, 

_ That when he oped his mouth to speak, 

+ Nothing except a tiny squeak 

3 Did leave his lips ; no sound was heard 


+ That bore any likeness to a word. 
EG His clothes were quite enough to rouse 
- The wonder of the rustic crew. 
Red was his upper garb,—a blouse, 
His nether garments they were blue ; 
A belt he wore striped red and green. 
bi Upon his head no hat is seen, 
uM But just upon the top he wore 
A head-dress never seen before, 
A rose-leaf, namely, nothing more ; 
And from the leaf upon each side 
Hung down a flag-leaf long and wide. 
The hat was thus well balancéd 
And kept its station on his head, 
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In truth he was a wondrous wight, 
And fill’d the rustics with affright. 
When he was seen at dawn of day 
The villagers all ran away, 

But later yet the man was seen 

With his head his hands between, 

His elbows resting on his knees, 
Sitting ’neath some shady trees. 

The villagers tho’ full of fear 

Unto the stranger wight drew near, 
And offered him their village cheer. 
He gazed at them and shook his head, 
Open’d his mouth, but naught he said. 
He did not seem to want for food— 


It would have done him harm, not good, 


The Count heard of the stranger wight, 
And sent a cunning man, who might 
If not by words, at least by signs 

Find out the foreigner’s designs. 

This soon was done. The man I trow 
Much wished the noble Count to know 
Why he had come, that he might go 
And breathe once more a purer air 


Than that which he was breathing there. 


The man before the Count was led, 
And comprehended what was said. 

He asked, by the interpreter, 
“Whether what he had heard was true 
And whether the Count did still agree 
To do as erst he said he’d do, 

If such a thing should still occur 

As that the dragon should be slain, 
And the old man’s child set free, 
Would the Count yield half his power 
And give it as fair Edith’s dower. 
And might the victor hope to gain 
Edith the fair to share his reign?” 
The Count replied it was all true’ 

“ And as he'd said, so would he do.” 


Before a week hath pass’d away 
The self-same wight again is seen, 
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But not alone is he to-day, 

A thing he carries blue and green, 
Spotted o’er with gold and black: 
A purple tail, with eyes of red, 
Hangeth down the stranger’s back. 
By his right hand a child is led, 
The other holds the dragon dead. 
Upon his shoulder lies the foe 

He went to slay, and he hath slain. 
And now the man return’d again 
Fast as his burden lets him go, 
Doth wend towards the castle gate. 
The dragon is a fearful weight, 
And yet the man’s pace is not slow. 
Outside he’s not allow’d to rest ; 
The gate swings ope as for a guest 
That comes invited to the feast. 
Nor doth the wight lay down the beast 
Until he lays it at the feet 

Of him, who promiséd to greet 
The hero as he would a son. 

For by the valiant deed he’d done, 
The victor, be he e’er so mean 

Had proved that he was fit to reign 
With the fair Edith for his Queen. 
The Count beheld the dragon slain, 
If not with anger, yet with pain ; 
For when a ruler once hath spoken 
His promise never must be broken. 
And yet ’tis hard his daughter fair 
To give to him who standeth there. 
Unto a worse than viliage churl 

To give his only child—his girl. 

“ The promise that you claim from me 
I grant Sir Churl—unwillingly. 
And if I only had the power 

The promise I have made, to break, 
Not e’en a stiver of her dower, 
Much less the maiden, should you take. 
But as ’tis too late to repent 
Unwillingly I give consent. 
To-morrow we will celebrate 
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The marriage, if as long you'll wait. 
And I will bid them to prepare 

The deed, by which my daughter fair 
Her Father’s crown at once shall share. 
And should there be a lawful heir— 
A lawful heir Sir Churl—why then— 
Would that the dragon lived again !” 
Unwittingly, I have no doubt, 

His secret wishes here slipp’d out, 
But ere he could his words deplore 
Up rose the dragon, with a roar 

He rushes thro’ the open door 

And from that time is seen no more. 
The man he too hath disappear’d. 

He seized the child, and off he went 


And with one bound the space he clear’d. . 


Too late the Count begins repent, 

For once more in the open air 

The rustics may all efforts spare 

To bring him back ; where is he, where ? 
They cannot tell, no one can tell. 

Their breasts with indignation swell 
Against their lord, for surely he 

Hath caused this dire calamity ! 


The dragon now become more bold 
Hovers by day around the place, 
And all who rashly give him chase 
Are thrown into the dragon’s hold. 
And ev’ry morning brings to light, 
That some, who only yesternight 
Went to their couch alive and well, 
Have gone, and footprints plainly tell 
Whither the missing ones have gone. 
Sometimes it seems that they are torn 
In pieces, Scattered here and there 
Are bones, the villagers to scare. 
Some ev'ry day pursue the foe ; 
Never return the men who go ; 

And many who go to sleep at night 
Never behold the morning light. 
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One morn the Count with beat of drum 
Was woke, and Edith rushing in 

Said thus, “Oh! Sire, dost hear the din ? 
The villagers they hither come, 

And all are arm’d with sword and spear. 
Perhaps the rustics when they hear 

My voice, will to my words give ear. 

If not—you know what best to do 

To make the silly people rue 

Daring to rise against their lord. 

With mercy Sire, use the sword.” 

The Count could make her no reply, 
Fair Edith was no longer nigh. 

She fear’d he would not let her go 
And dared not disobey her Sire; 

So having said she should do so, 

She sought to quell the people’s ire. 

As clothed in raiment white she went, 
She look’d an angel who’d been sent 
To make the villagers repent. 

Her words, her tears are all in vain, 
For to his home no man return’d : 

And so she goeth back again 

In hopes to ease the punishment 

That by rebellion they have earned. 


The castle walls were ably mann’d, 
And soon the discontented band 
Before their lord in terror fled. 

But many a one was there left dead, 
And ev'ry one the soldiers caught 
Was hanged at once, as quick as thought. 
The people now were quieter, 

Now since so many a rioter 

Who would not to the soldiers yield, 
Had been left dead upon the field— 
Now since so many who'd been ta’en 
Upon the nearest trees were slain. 


The Count tho’ stern was politic, 
And to discern the right was quick. 
Sterness 'tis true had saved the State, 
Despair makes all men desperate. 
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If men, whate’er they do, must die 
No wonder ’tis that they should try 

Still to achieve a bolder deed, 

And thus from death’s embrace be freed. 
If die one must, it better were 

To die of boldness than despair. 

‘T were better far to do and die 

Than suffer under tyranny— 

Than not to do, and still to die. 

Their lord knew this, so ere they ’d time 
To meditate another crime 

He caused a fast to,be proclaimed, 

And set apart a day’ for prayer ; 

That he no longer might be blamed, 

And they no longer need despair. 

The fast was set, the people all 
Responded to the pious call ; 

And many who’d never pray’d before, 
Nor often passed the Church’s door, 
Upon their knees were found that day ; 
For terror had taught them all to pray. 
For seven days the people prayed 

To highest Heaven to send them aid, 

In this their dire calamity : 

“ Attentive listen to our prayer. 

Dear Lord protect us from despair 

And hear us when we pray to Thee. 

It is our many sins we know 

Have brought us to this depth of woe: 

O! hear us when we pray to Thee. 

For should’st Thou not some mercy show, 
To lower depths we yet shall go; 

O! hear us when we pray to Thee. 

Here, on our knees before Thy Throne 
Our utter wretchedness we own ; 

O ! hear us when we pray to Thee. 

Our Saviour’s blood and His alone 

For crimes like ours can atone ; 

O! hear us when we pray to Thee, 
And mercy show in our distress, - | 
Because our sins are numberless : “ 
_Q! hear us when we pray to Thee, 
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Vouchsafe, dear Lord, Thy flock to bless 
For we are sunk in wretchedness : 
O ! hear us when we pray to Thee. 
We like lost sheep, O Lord! have gone astray, 
We've erred and wandered from Thy righteous way : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
Our heart’s desires we have too much follow’d, 
And in our own devices have we wallow’d : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
We have offended ’gainst Thy holy laws— 
Offended from our birth, without a pause : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
Many and many a good we might have done 
We never have so much as thought upon : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
And wickedness we ought to have omitted, 
That very wickedness have we committed : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
And there’s no health in us. Do Thou accord 
To miserable offenders mercy, Lord : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
Spare them, O God, who do their faults deplore— 
Them that are penitent do Thou restore : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
As Thou hast promis’d. Grant us for His sake, 
The virtues of Whose death mankind partake : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
That being henceforth from Thy just anger freed, 
We godly, righteous, sober lives may lead : 
Have mercy Father most compassionate. 
O Lord, arouse Thee like a mighty man 
That through wine shouteth. Drive into their den 
Our many foes. Remove from us Thy ban 
And evermore we'll praise Thy holy name. Amen. 


The time appointed for the fast, 

A weary time, hath gone at last ; 
And bright and joyous rose the morn 
As tho’ in Heaven it had been born ; 
And full of happiness and mirth, 
Had come to glad the sons of earth. 
It was a day for angels made, 
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And much too bright for sons of shade. 
From very early on this morn 

Soft music on the air was borne. 

I say ’twas borne upon the air, 

It was not so, ’twas more than this, 
The music came from everywhere, 
And was the very air I wis. 

I heard the strain, it lingers still 
Upon my ear, and ever will. 

’Twas like the sighing of the wind 
When winter ’s left long, long behind, 
When summer breezes softly sing. 
’Twas like the strain that bird of song 
The bulbul singeth all night long. 
’Twas like the angels whispering, 


Unfortunately here below 
When troubles come, they in their train 
Bring lesser troubles that remain 

When they, the greater, go. 

A certain quaiitity of pain 

Is very loath to go again, 

But likes so well its domicile 

It often resteth there awhile. 

It was so here, the strains divine, 

Tho’ soothing as an anodyne, 

Did but in part their grief allay, 

And did not take it all away :— 

Altho’ the folks were lighter-hearted 
From happiness they still were parted. 
So when one morn a sudden knock 

Was stricken on the castle gate, 

It gave the warder quite a shock, 

As tho’ ’t were some impending fate. 

The warder from within cried out— 

“ Be off, be off, you lazy lout. 

The Count lives here, and such as you 

I daren’t for my life let thro’. 

Return, my man, from whence you came, 
And put not honest men to shame.” 

Into a loud hoarse laugh he broke, 
And closed the wicket as he spoke, 
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The man—it was the stranger wight 
Who had before caused such affright— 
Made no reply, but took a spring, 

And there he sat atop the gate. 

The warder look’d at him right straight, 
And wondered what strange curious thing 
It was, that could so easily 

Get over gates. “Sir Wight,” said he, 
“Your antics truly puzzle me. 

Ne’er saw I such a wondrous sight 

As I just now have seen, Sir Wight. 
Vouchsafe, I pray, to show me more.” 
Hardly the warder this had said 

When down came something on his head. 
Down went the warder, rolling o’er, 

And when he rose and look’d around, 
The wight was nowhere to be found. 


The Count was sitting in his hall 

Of justice, when the warder tall 

Rush’'d in, to the surprise of all. 

“Justice, Sir Count,” aloud he cried, 

“As I was keeping guard I spied 

A stranger man approach the gate, ec e 
And in his face I closed it straight. 

It must have been some impish thing 

And not a man. _ It took a spring 

And sat upon the gate, and when 

I told him to come down, he then 

Jump’d on my head and knock’d me down. 
I'll pay him out, the clumsy clown!” 

All those who heard the warder’s tale 
Thought his wits had begun to fail. 

Surely enough of wonders strange 

Had happened lately to derange 

The warder’s head-piece ; so they thought 
That the tall warder. was distraught. 


The man began his tale repeat, 
The Count was rising from his seat, 


When came a voice, none knew from whence, 


“ Sir Count, since justice you dispense, 
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Will you give up your daughter fair 
And make the happy man your heir 
Who brings you here the dragon slain. 
Will’t promise as.before, again ?” 

This speech it was not finished quite, 
When in their midst there stood the wight. 
The Count his head, as if in pain, 

Bow’d down, then raised it up again. 
Blanch’d was his cheek, his eagle eye 
Was quench’d, as thus he made reply:— 
“My daughter fairy Sir Wight,” said he, 
Will wed the man right willingly 

Who shall us ease of this our pain, 

By bringing here the dragon slain. 

The half my kingdom, too, I'll give 

To him who'll let my people live. 

I’ve said, and draw not back again.” 

No one had seen the stranger come, 
And now nobody saw him go; 

And yet ’twas easy by the hum 

Of voices this at least to know; 

That some constraint that just had sway 
Had now been taken right away. 

But scarcely had he gone, before 
Appearing in their midst once more 
The dragon on his back he bore, 

The people rais’d a mighty shout, 
Which echoed was by those without, 

And ere the shouting died away 

The Count rose from his seat to say: 

“ Sir Wight,” said he, “ whoe’er you be 

Who thus have set my people free, 

My daughter’s hand you know is yours, 
For you have vanquish’d in our cause, 

You vanquish’d have the dragon fell 

Whose ravages we know too well. 

For this my people’s thanks are due, 

As also mine, Sir Wight, to you. 

To show your conduct I esteem, 

I'll give you, with my daughter's hand, 

Ev'ry inch of this my land. a 
I'd promis’d half my realm to him 
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Who should release us from our fear 
By bringing slain the dragon here. 
But as ‘twas thro’ my foolish pride 
So many of my people died, 

In penance for my grievous fall 
Instead of half I give thee all.” 
Before the Count resumed his seat 
The dragon rose upon its feet, 

And to the wonder of all there 

Came Edith in, surnamed the fair. 
She mounted on the dragon’s back, 
Which just before scem’d life to lack, 
And ere the Count can say a word 
The sound of flapping wings is heard: 
The dragon rises in the air 

And straight away into his lair, 
Swift as the flying of a bird. 

The wight has gone, no one knows where. 
Immediately the heavenly strain 
Once heard before is heard again. 
The music lingers all that day 

And driveth quite despair away. 


Next morn, before the break of day, 

The villagers had left their rest, 

Indeed, I may with justice say 

Full many a couch had ne’er been press’d. 
For all the people loved their Lord, 

They loved still more his daughter fair, 
So left their homes with one accord, 

And to the castle all repair, 

In hopes that Edith may be there. 


’Tis sweet when friends are lost to know 
That others loved them here below, 

So tho’ the Count’'s grey head was bow’d 
With grief when he beheld the crowd, 

Yet when they ’gan the tale repeat 

Why they had come, he found ‘twas sweet 
To have their human sympathy. 

“My daughter is not here,” said he, 

“I would she were, but God knows best, 
Who ne’er allows real harm molest 
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Those whom He loves, and He loves all 
Who at His footstool humbly fall. 

I who have sinn’d most grievously 
Have ask’d forgiveness of Heaven, 

And now of you the same I crave.” 

He would have gone on bended knee, 
But ere their Lord so true, so brave, 
Could carry out his wish: “Forgiven,” 
Was uttered by a holy man. 

At once the strains again began 

That had been heard the day before. 
They’d had ceaséd when the day had broken, 
And now commenced again, once more, 
Soon as the holy man had spoken. 


The cup was bitter the Count had drain’d, 
And in the drinking he’d been pain’d ; 
But now ’twas drainéd, lo! the boon 

For which he'd pray’d was granted soon. 


The strains came louder on the air, 
They came from here, they came from there, 
They came, they came from everywhere. 


END OF CANTO II. 





CANTO THIRD. 





As quarrel shot by cunning hand : 

As sudden glint from falling brand : 

As vivid light’nings rapid flash : 

As sudden sounds loud thunder’s crash : 
As sudden falls the tott’ring oak, 


When felled by oft repeated stroke ; 
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As when set free its home in sight, 
The pigeon wings her rapid flight : 

So horsemen clad in Lincoln green 
And gone almost as soon as seen, 
(Twas almost like a passing breeze) 
Now singly, now in twos and threes 
Kept riding at their utmost speed 

The village thro’. It seemed, indeed, 
As tho’ the riders ne’er had been 

So soon they passed the village thro’ 
And quickly disappeared from view. 
They came from out a clump of trees, 
Or seemed to come, for none could tell, 
Where those same flying horsemen dwell ; 
Or if in air or underground 

Their rustic dwellings may be found. 
Suffice it that the livelong day 
Hastening on their rapid way 

The riders came and went: 

Some carried in their hands a pike 
Low couchéd as in act to strike, 

On warlike thoughts intent. 

Some carried in their hands a bow 

In act to slay some unseen foe, 

For each was fully bent. 

Some folks declare they heard a sound 
Of armies fighting all around— 

At least ’twas very like. 

Others could hear the bowstring twang, 
Distinguish too the metal clang 

Of target struck by pike. 

I tell it as ’twas told to me 

But cannot tell how this may be. 

I know the horsemen never slacked 
Their pace, not even if attacked. 

Their pace was not a whit more slow 
If as supposed each met a foe, 

And sure when warriors meet full tilt 
And blood on either side is spilt 

And one drops down beneath the shock, : 
The other firm tho’ as a rock _ 
Must needs be checked in full career. 
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Howe’er explained ’twas not so here 
But each kept up his headlong pace, 
And others followed as if in chase. 
But when the shades of evening fell 
And daylight faded from the sky, 
There rose upon the darkening air 
A dismal, dismal yell, 

A horrid cry, 

A cry of deep despair. 


Then all at once was changed the scene, 
Still horsemen clad in Lincoln green 
But peacefully attired : 

Nor did they race as if in chase 

But passed by at a sober pace, 

As if to be admired. 

And by the way they looked about 
Such was their wish I have no doubt— 
"Twas what each man desired. 

If such their wish tis very plain 

That wishes are not always vain ; 

The women looked, and looked again 
And did as they required. 

Each man was armed with shield and bow, 
And carried a pike, but ’twas for show, 
And not for use in fighting. 

All warfare now was at an end, 

Nor was there need the bow to bend 
And arrows thick and fast to send 

For victors they, there was no foc— . 
No foe that needed smiting. 

Nor did they disappear from view 
When they had passed the village thro’, 
Nor did they enter two and two 

Nor yet by twos and threes : 

At first they came in four abreast 

From out the clump of trees : 

And after intervals of rest 

Four more. But as the deep’ning night 
Hid for a time the martial sight 
The intervals decreased. 

And when an hour or so had passed 
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Line followed line so very fast 

They altogether ceased. 

At length the heavy clouds dispersed 
And wondrous was the sight which burst 
Upon the folks’ astonished gaze. - 

E’en as the light of many days 

So was the mid-night’s splendour. 

There side by side the horsemen stand 
A goodly row on either hand. 

Betwixt the ranks the way was clear 
And persons with attentive ear 

The music of the grass could hear 

The sprouting blade and tender. 

The troopers duly kept the ground, 

For there was scarcely space around 
For_civil folks at all. 

The soldiers like a living wall 

Seemed fixed beneath some deadly spell 
They stand there so immovable. 

For tho’ there is a gentle breeze 
Whispering low to the listening trees 
There’s nothing in the least to show 
The soldiers are not formed of snow «— « 
They look so white 

In the bright moonlight, 

And not a plume waves to and fro. 

"Tis passing strange, look where they will 
The villagers see the soldiers still, 

And yet, thro’ all this length of line 

Of life there’s not the slightest sign ; 
According to our earthly notion 

That if there's life there must be motion. 
Perhaps in other forms of life 

It may not be the same as here 

And different symbols may be rife 
Within a different atmosphere. 


A magic spell reigns all around, 
And tho’ so many folks are found 
Assembled on the heather : 

No human voice is heard to speak 
In modulation e’er so weak— 
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In whisperings together. 
And then is heard a martial blaze 

Of silver trumpets. Then a note 
Undulating on the air 

And penetrating everywhere 

Doth on the ambient ether float. 

Before the sounds have died away 

Some of the steeds begin to neigh. 

It seems the spell is broken 

Many a plume begins to wave, 

And many and many a warrior brave 
Who just before had looked so grave 

He could not have spoken his soul to save 
Hath with his neighbour spoken. 

Here but within a little while 

Where nobody was seen to smile 

Nor yet the waiting time beguile 

With pleasant conversation ; 

Where having cast their glance around 
They stood as rooted to the ground— 

A wearisome probation. 

Now all in earnest consultation 

To neighbours make a long narration. 
You'd think they’d met in Parliament 
All talk away to that extent — 

As tho’ they ruled the nation. 

A thoughtful man would sure repent 
Who joined the conversation ; 

And tho’ a patient ear he lent, 

Before the tales were well nigh spent, 
Methinks he'd change his station. 

They talk of this, they talk of that, 

Each moment passed in rapid chat, 

As if ’twas their intention 

To let no thing beneath the sun 

That should have been or might be done, 
Pass by without some mention. | 
All is movement and commotion ; 
Banners waving to and fro, 
Pennons flying, 

Soft winds sighing, 

Bugle notes that come and go; 
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Nature’s noises, 

Human voices. 

Like the ever seething ocean 

All is restlessness and motion. 
Tho’ the former time was trying, 
Yet methinks there’s no denying 
The present is most care defying. 


Could you have seen the sight I saw 
You would forget it nevermore. 

But, alas! it is my fate 

To not be able to translate, 

Nor make to other people known 
The pleasing visions I have seen 
When walking in the fields alone 

Or wandering by pastures green. 
And yet, alas! I cannot rest 

My rushing thoughts will be expressed 
In language bad, altho’ my best. 

But tho’ to utter them ashamed 

I really ought not to be blamed, 

My foolish fancy won’t be tamed, 
But issues from my restless brain 

In silly words all ready dressed, 
And being born won't die again. 
Meanwhile I feel a pleasant pain, 
And am by pleasing anguish smitten 
Until my idle thoughts are written. 


And now from out the brightening east 
Each moment is the light increased, 
Aurora comes this way. 

And all this preparation is it 

To celebrate the Goddess’ visit,— 

For her all this display ? 

The youthful Goddess, all adore her 
And worship with bowed heads before her. 
Astonished at the glorious sight, 

No longer rest the shades of night ; 

But when they se* her steeds milk-white 
They fade at the approaching light. 

Her ruddy car a moment lingers 

At every Eastern Portal, 
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That she may ope with rosy fingers 
The gate, and shed on mortal 

Soft floods of light 

To glad their sight ; 

And showers of dew 

To disperse all through 

This wondrous world ; 

That leaves uncurled, 

And flowers unfurled, 

The sweet-scented flowrets may grow 
Of various hue, 

And worship anew 

The Goddess that caused them to blow. 
And flowers are springing 

Now here, now there, 

Everywhere flinging 

Their odours rare. 

Like adorers behaving 

Their lovely heads waving 

They whisper in accents so low 

In praise of Aurora. 

Ah ! how they adore her, 

The Goddess that caused them to blow. 


Daily doth many a Goddess roam 
From her home on high, 

To deck this earthly sod 

With pleasures of the sky. 

And many a mighty God 
Leaving his heavenly home 

Doth quit for a time the cerulean dome; — 
And whilst disporting here below 

We happy mortals scarcely know 

(Such heavenly joys in our minds have birth) 
Whether we’re treading the heavens or earth. 
But this glad morn the heavenly Powers 
Have all to earth descended ; 

And lovely colours from above 

(Such colours as Immortals love) 

In earthly forms are blended. | 
And having left the Celestial Bowers 
To visit the earth for the Fairies’ sake, 
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What forms more lovely can they take 
Than the graceful forms of flowers ? 


And now is heard the cheerful sound 

Of martial music all around ; 

And then some clarion notes so clear 

A deaf man might distinctly hear. 

And in the distance still afar 

Is seen the Goddess in her car. 

Swiftly her chariot wheels revolve— 

She cometh on apace, 

And Night doth more and more dissolve 
Before her veiléd face. 

In front, behind, on either side, 
Innumerable horsemen ride ; 

And every horseman from afar— 

So rich the arms wherewith they’re dight— 
Might be e’en by the keenest sight 
Mistaken for the Morning Star. 

But as the serried ranks approach 

And on the distance more encroach, 

So glorious are they to behold, 

Dighted in suits of burnished gold, oe 
Their glory cannot all be told. 

It was as Pheebus from his store 

Of light were lending more and more ; 
The more the horsemen came in sight 
So much the greater was the light; 

And should the great Sun-God himself 
But visit us with all his wealth, 
Surrounded tho’ by all his rays 

He shone with the light of years, of days— 
Altho’ he came in all his glory, 

I could not tell another story. 


Harnessed to the triumphal car 

Six steeds of wondrous whiteness are, 
And standing there the Goddess deigns 
To hold the jewelled silken reins. 

Six pages dressed in bright array 

And beauteous as the opening day 
Attend the snowy steeds, 
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And walking slowly by their side 
With hand upon the rein to guide, 
Each page a palfrey leads. 

Beside the car a horseman rode 

In glittering armour dight, 

But ’twas not to his arms he owed 
That all the people with delight 
Gazed7on him as he came in sight 
And as he rode away. 

Adornéd as a simple knight 

He wore no bright array ; 

And if you should the man compare 
With any of the horsemen there, 
Certes, he’d lose the day. 

And yet I am not quite so sure— 
His suit of mail would not endure 
Comparison with any. 

In point of beauteousness I mean 

’T would be eclipsed by many. 

In strength, no doubt, his suit of mail 
Would tell in fight another tale. 

But suits of steel however bright, 
And rendered gorgeous to the sight, 
Will never make a knave a knight. 
A man himself is good or bad 
Whether he’s well or meanly clad. 
’Tis true Ae most attracts our gaze 
Who by his clothing merits praise, 
But ’tis not always so. 

For forms there are that worship claim 
(In virtue of what’s without a name), 
And worship you must yield the same 
For reasons you don’t know. 

It was so here I have no doubt, 

For after wandering about 

All eyes at length were fixed ; 

And this man, who you may be sure 
No person there had seen before, 
All other sights eclipsed. 

And if I am not much mistaken, 
The Goddess even was forsaken. 

'T will hardly be believed. ~ 
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Towards the hero of the day 

So very many a glance did stray, 

She very few received. 

And yet ’t was surely in her honour 
(Altho’ so few there thought upon her) 
There was all this display. 

Tis even doubtful if by chance 

She would have had a passing glance, 
Had the knight instead of there 

Been but riding otherwhere. 

Still the procession moved along 
Until it reached the human throng, 
Where every eye was on the strain 
Watching the Goddess and her train. 
But as she neared the clustering folk, 
The interest that had slumbered, woke. 
She made a movement, every eye 

At once was turned on her, to spy 
The movement she had made, and why. 
The car came to a sudden stand, 

Tho’ only for a minute. 

But, oh! amidst the wondering band 
Thickly clustered about the strand, 
The excitement there was in it! 

And when it stopped an arm on high 
She raised, and pointing to the sky, 
Slowly dissolved her veil. 

The people gazed with all their might, 
With wonder gazed and with affright ; 
But joyous sounds of great delight 
Soon told another tale. 

The lady Edith named the Fair, 

The maiden they all loved was there ; 
And if they’d any sorrow left 

For those of whom they’d been bereft, 
What time the dragon’s nightly raid 
Made every household sore afraid ; 

So soon as they beheld her face 

All sorrow doth to joy give place, 
And leaves not e’en the slightest trace. 
Indeed, there’s no more cause for grief, 
Fair Edith’s presence brings relief ; 
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For tho’ ’tis well to mourn. the lost, 
When found they are no longer so; 
And e’en the greatest grief is forced 
To change to joy its strains of woe. 


From Edith’s face they glance around, 
And oh! the wondrous sight they saw— 
Wonder was in their gaze and awe— 

All they had mourned as lost were found; 
Yes, all were there, not even one 

Was missing, from the old man’s son 
Who first was by the dragon ta’en 

And by his friends reputed slain— 

Unto the one who last of all 

Was forced to be the slayer’s thrall. 

But tho’ all this surprised them sore 
There was one thing surprised them more ; 
He who so gallantly bestrode 

His steed, and by fair Edith rode, 
Was one they all knew well eno’. 
First victim to the wily foe 

He had been stolen long ago, 

And had within that land so grown 

It was a wonder he was known ; 
Almost a baby at the time, 

He now had reached his fairy prime. 
His face and form glowed with a glow 
That was not all of earth; 

Yet scarcely was it bright eno’ 

In heaven to have its birth. 

It was a light from fairy land 

That shone thro’ him and all his band. 
The glory shone thro’ all the rest, 

But he was the most welcome guest. 
The fairy radiance somewhat dim 

On others, blazéd forth on him, 

The image he of joy: 

’Twas evident to all that he 

They saw in knightly panoply 

Was but a fairy toy. 

Nor had the aged man’s delight— 
His curly headed boy— 
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Been stolen from him in sheer despite : 
Had it been otherwise I trow, 

The aged man o’erwhelmed with woe, 
Would have been lying long ago 
Within the churchyard’s pale ; 

But Mercy e’er directs the blow 

Our grievous sins entail. 

For tho’ ’tis true we only reap 

What we have sown, 

Mercy doth rarely let us weep 
Unpitied and alone; 

But ever doth she find a way 

The fierce avenger’s hand to stay, 
Which raised on high in act to slay, 

In falling doth us grievous hurt,— 

No equal tho’ to our desert. 

So when the old man lost his child, 
Tho’ Justice smote, sweet Mercy smiled, 
And did from out her plenteous store 
Such streams of consolation pour 
Over the old man’s wounded heart, 

As to alleviate the smart, 

And make him scarcely to deplore 
His loss, content to let it rest 

In His good hands who knoweth best. 
At once he knew his grandson’s face, 
And ‘neath the knightly garb could trace 
The form he from a babe had known, 
Altho’ the lad had greatly grown, 

The cavalier, with eagle eye, 

As quickly did his sire espy, 

And loving glances ’twixt the twain 
Were given and returned again. 

He too, their wonder and afright 

Was there, the so-called stranger Wight, 
But oh! he looked so bright and gay, 
All terror long had passed away. 


The black of night had turned to grey, 
Whilst the cortége passéd on its way ; 
The grey had changed to broader light, 
Still the procession was in sight, 
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But when the sun brought beams of day, 
The cortege had such progress made 

It in the distance ’gan to fade. 

But tho’ the people sought their couch 
When it had disappeared from view, 

I, an eye witness, can avouch, 

That slumber came to very few. 

For when I saw them later on 

There was that wearied look upon 
Their eyelids, so well-known to those 
Who nightly, seek in vain repose. 

But those who sought nor sought in vain 
The drowsy god\not much did gain, 
For scarce did they their eyelids close, 
When voices singing, music playing, 
Cymbals clashing, trumpets braying, 
Disturbed the few who'd sought repose. 
At once they from their couch uprose, 
Hasting to join themselves with those 
Who headed by the clergy, were 
Assembling to unite in prayer. 

As on their way they passed along, 
The mingled voices of the throng 
Threw forth this hymn upon the air— 


Father we know 

That here below 

We for our sins must undergo 
Much sorrow and much pain, 

But blesséd be the God of God 
When sinners bow beneath the rod 
He who’s of mercy fain, 

Doth ne’er his justice strain, 

But turns the deepest woe 

To greatest gain. 


We cried unto the Lord, 
He heard—'tis ever so. 

To vengeance take altho’ 
He is ever, ever slow. 

Yet sinners when they fall 
Upon their knees, and call 
Aloud for mercy, then é 
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At once doth he accord 
His greatest blessing to the sons of men. 


From hell’s depths did we cry 

Unto the Lord, and said: 

Our God and Father, why 

Should we be reckoned dead ? 

Thou wilt not let us die, 

To future generations yet we'll tell 

Thou would’st not let our souls remain in hell! 


From lowest depths we cried : 

O Lord, who can abide 

Thy justice stern ? 

Spare us, oh! spare, 

Return, O Lord, return, 

And hear our prayer. 

And Thou hast heard, 

According to Thy Word, 

And we have been released from our despair. 


Whilst we were grieving 
Our state distressing, 
Thou wert receiving 
Our woeful prayer. 

And showers of blessing 
For our relieving 

Were poured upon us 
Kneeling there. 

Whilst we prayed 

To God for aid 

The blessing came. 

All glory to His Name, 
All glory and all honours. 


Whilst we were praying— 

Scarce knowing what we said, 

The Almighty God by His great mercy led, 
Without delaying, 

From his store-house, shed 

Rich blessings on our head. 

Who can express his noble works 

Or show forth all his praise ! 
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In many a seeming ill great mercy lurks, 


Us to upraise 
From where we lie, 
Rejoicing in our misery. 


Shout, ye angels, shout aloud, 


And all ye nations join the crowd— 


All who with voices are endowed : 
Praise the Lord! 

All lands and wastes of waters, 

All earthly sons and daughters, 
Sing the song his mercy taught us: 
Praise the Lord! 


Praise the Lord ! 

Praise His great Name! 
With one accord 

Aloud proclaim 


That we are saved from endless shame. 


Ye earth beneath and heaven above, 
Proclaim His mercy and His love. 


By when the hymn was finished, they 


Had reached a place where all could pray ; 


For tho’ the steeples called to prayer, 

I doubt in all the churches there 

Tho’ they should be as closely packed 
As when a preacher doth attract, 
Would have been found sufficient space 
For half to find a resting place. 

But anyhow, the folk it seemed, 
Preferred to go where sunshine streamed, 
And passed the churches by ; 

And not a worshipper there dreamed 
Of entering, tho’ so nigh. 

For heart in unison did beat 

With every heart that there was there, 
And each one longéd to repeat 

As with one voice the self-same prayer. 
And so they sought a monstrous fane, 
That human hands had never built, 
Where all could join the glad refrain 

To Him who’d washed away their guilt. 
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And oh! how can I ever tell 

The mighty sound that day that fell 
Upon the earth around ; 

And then with grateful life endowed 
Rose from the earth a joyous tloud— 
A joyous cloud of sound. : 
What thing more grateful to the Lord, 
Than when a land with glad accord 
Unites to praise His Name? 

What showers of blessing does He then 
Pour down upon the sons of men, 

As grateful for our praise. 

Yes, He to Whom the world belongs 
Is honoured by those grateful songs 
That we to Him upraise. 


(Zo be continned.) 














REUBEN WILKINS, 
FARMER AND PARSON, 


CHAPTER V. 


A BQoTIAN MIST—LIVELY STORIES, 


There are not many things in England so weird-like and eerie 
as a Boeotian mist. You see it rolling on to the land from the 
northern sea, and it might be a vast army of spectres—the ghosts 
of all the Vikings and their victims, who perished in the waters 
of the German Ocean, It reminds us of Longfellow’s, 


I have read in some old marvellous tale 


Some legend, strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And with a sorrowful deep sound 
The river flow’d between. 


On rolls the infinite host. It covers the broad marsh land, 
and invades the wold hills. First it penetrates the valleys, 
and follows the course of the becks, as they flow down from 
the uplands. After a while it scales the heights, and then the 
whole land js covered with it, from the North Sea to Saint 
Guthlac’s, from the Humber to the southernmost fens. 

Thus it comes, vast and weird. You may stand upon a hil- 
lock, and watch for yourself what I have described. And as 
the mist envelopes you, and wraps you round with its ghostly 
embrace, as of a winding sheet, and you are in the centre, it 
may be, of one of the immense Beeotian fields, and miles from 
a human habitation, you may, I think, realize as well as if you — 
were {n the midst of an African desert, or of an American forest, 
40 . 
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the sensation of utter loneliness, of standing isolated in the uni- 
verse, of being cut off from all communion with the world of 
living men. 

For the time, the mist which is above you, and around you, and 
beneath you, isolates you as completely as though you were in 
some other sphere of being, as though you were in another 
planet. And if this happens to you at night, all the better, so 
long, at least, as you know your way, so that you could find it 
almost blindfold. For, unless you can do this, the familiar forms 
of daylight, holt and chalk-pit, beck, and Abbey ruins, cairn, 
and earth-dyke, where British, or Saxon, or Danish warrior is 
buried, will all asume strange and unearthly shapes; and you 
will think you are in fairy land, though scarcely the land of the 
good fairies. 

Perhaps there will be a little rift fora moment in the mist 
above your head, and one star will look straight down upon you 
from the infinite abyss of space. Yet, distant as that star is, it 
will seem nearer to you, and to have more to do with you than 
all the world beside. For a little space you will realize what it 
means to believe in having a star as the guide of your life, and 
the arbiter of your destiny. The star will seem like a friend and 
companion, and when the mist once more wraps its winding 
sheet about your head, you will again feel that you are alone in 
the universe. : 

I do not know any spot where it would be éasicr to put your- 
self in the position of the last man in Campbell’s powerful poem, 
than on a hillock on the loneliest part of the wolds of Beeotia, in 
a mist, as the hour is approaching midnight. And if you should 
chance to have really lost your way, the illusion with which you 
will be able to invest your position will be all the more powerful 
and the more complete. And as the wreaths of mist which whirl 
and eddy about you, assume for a moment some fantastic form 
which the next moment changes before your eyes into some 
other fantastic form, which in its turn dissolves, and leaves 
you face to face with the shapeless shapes of that true and 
vivid emblem of primzval chaos, the mist, you think and say 
softly to yourself, 


** All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 
The sun himself must dic, 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality ! 


= Re a 
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I saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of time ! 

I saw the last of human mould, 

That shall Creation’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime! 


Go—let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men, 
Nor the sun’s rising beams recall 


Life’s tragedy again, 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretched in disease’s shapes abhorred, 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe,” 


Or it may be that the full moon is riding in the heavens, 
high above the fog, which will disperse for a few yards im- 
mediately around you. And then the lunar beams, playing 
upon the particles of mist, will make a faint image of a rain- 
bow, which you may call, if you please, a “ mist-bow.” Very 
near to you it seems, as one pillar of the little arch rests 
upon the thorn hedge just in front of you, and you think you 
can put forth your hand and grasp it, and you say to your- 
self, if you are a child, or if childhood’s dear illusions, and all 
its sweet romance, have not yet departed from you, “surely, I 
have found the crock of gold at last.” 

I once had a strange little adventure in one of these mists, the 
origin of which, if I had had one grain of superstition in my 
composition, I should have never discovered, but should have 
ascribed it to some supernatural agency, 

The wolds of Boeotia are full of chalk and marl and clay pits. 
They have been formed by digging out the marl and clay, to lay 
it upon the land. Thus they are in all sorts of positions, some- 
times in the middle of a field, sometimes at its edge, Not in- 
frequently these pits are full of water—the rain-water being 
detained in them, and forming a useful drinking place for the 
cattle. | 

One night, I had been spending an hour or two at a farm- 
house, chatting, I need scarcely mention, about the hardness of 
the times. I was returning home, and not thinking at all about 
my way, when I suddenly woke up, as people do, to the con- 
sciousness that I had lost it. This was not very pleasant, for the 
hour was getting late, and the mist was as thick as I have ever 
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known it. But I was on “a foot-pad,” as we say in Boeotia, and 
I knew that if I followed it, it would be almost sure to bring me 
to “the ramper” (the high road), though not by “the gainest 
way.” SolIwent on until I came toa high bank, or mound 
running at right-angles to the path down to the left, the direc- 
tion in which I supposed my route to lie. To the right was 
a little mere, or pond, whose margin was thickly covered with 
bulrushes and “the oat-grass, and the sword grass,” whose withered 
stalks made almost a faint moaning, as they waved to and fro, 
and rustled against each other in the wind. 

I stayed here for a moment or two to consider my whereabouts, 
I was looking down, in an absent sort of way, at the pool, when 
I saw its whole surface suddenly illuminated by flashes of light, 
which seemed to dart up from the volume of water beneath. 
Myriads of spikes of fire shot upward, as it seemed, a few inches 
above the surface, like miniature flashes of lightning, and then 
died away. This was succeeded for a moment, or two, by 
murky blackness, and then, again, it seemed as though one fair, 
lustrous star was shining, and twinkling tremulously down in 
the very centre of the pool. After a short interval of darkness, 
stars appeared here and there all over the pond. These were in 
their turn succeeded by the innumerable flashing spears or 
javelins of light, which had attracted my attention at the first. 

I do not think I was afraid, simply because the sight was so 
wondrously lovely ; and I became so absorbed ih its contem- 
plation, and in marvelling what could be the cause of it, that I 
had no time for fear. I looked upward to see if there were any 
stars piercing through the mist, but there were none. The fog 
hung over the pool like a dark funereal pall. And as I again 
gazed down upon the water, there was yet another change. 
Many stars, and little furnaces of various coloured fire seemed 
to be moving to and fro, now swiftly, now slowly, backwards 
and forwards, over the surface of the pond. Coleridge’s lines 
came into my mind, 

About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils, 
Burnt green and blue and white. 

I almost expected to see the water-snakes, and that I should 
be able to watch them, as 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 


They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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And as I have said, if there had been one atom of superstition 
in my nature, I should have gone home, and from the sheer 
force of imagination, should have declared ever afterwards, that 
I had seen the water-snakes in the pool by the Boggle holt—for 
that was its name, as 

They moved in tracks of shining white ; 


And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes, 


But as I am not superstitious, after the first feeling of uncon- 
trollable amazement was over, my only thought was, how I 
might ascertain the cause of the wonders which I saw. There 
was nothing above to account for them; there was nothing 
behind me, in the direction in which I had come; there was 
nothing at the opposite margin of the pool, where the bulrushes 
grew. Then I climbed up the steep mound, which was said to 
have been erected over the bodies of a number of men who had 
been slain in one of the skirmishes of the civil war in King 
Charles’ reign, and there I found the source of all the gramarye. 
It was something most simple, as such things usually are. 

On the other side of the mound, at the very edge of the pool, 
the labourers had made a great pile of weeds and thorns, and 
set it on fire. It had burnt itself down to a heap of white ashes, 
which were still smouldering, and as the wind blew upon them, 
now one spot would be fanned into a glow, and now another, 
and again innumerable little tongues of flame would shoot up 
for a few moments, and again all would die away. Each phase 
was most faithfully reflected upon the mere, and produced the 
effect of which I was glad enough to know the cause, altho’ it 
entirely annihilated all its romance. 

I thought my adventures for this night must hes over, now that 
I had discovered the cause of the strange appearance in the mere, 
and knew where I was. I was about to have another little ad- 
venture of a very different kind. After following the footpath, 
as already indicated, my way ran down a slope of the wolds, 
until it reached the level meads bordering upon the little river 
Glasse. This was crossed by a plank, with a hand-rail attached 
to it. Then there came another level meadow. After that a 
stile led to the wold on the opposite side of the valley. Every 
one knows what a distance you can hear voices and other sounds 
ina fog. For nearly half a mile before I came to them, I re- 
cognized the voices of Lucy Wilkins, and her brother Reuben; 
altho’ they were speaking in, by no means, a loud tone. | 
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I heard Reuben say, 

“What can you be thinking of Lucy, to be out here at this 
time of night? Father has gone to bed, and poor Mother is eat- 
ing her heart out with anxiety.” 

Lucy said something which I did not catch. And then I 
heard Reuben say again, 

“You may be very sure he means you no good. I should be 
ashamed of myself, if I were you, to say you love a man who 
would never think of marrying you.” 

Then came Lucy’s answer in a tone of indignation. 

“You may think of the what you please, and you may be 
ashamed of me as much as you please ; but I tell you again that 
I do love him, and that he will marry me.” 

“You can tell that you love him, or at least that you fancy 
you do; but how can you know that he will marry you?” 

“How can I tell that he will marry me? For the best of all 
reasons—because he has told me so.” 

“Oh! thou poor silly butterfly. Thou poor little moth flutter- 
ing round a candle, how soon wilt thou scorch thy wings, and 
fall crushed and dying to be trampled beneath the feet of men. 
But I cannot make thee out, Lucy. You used to be such a timid 
lass, that you were afraid to go upstairs by yourself in the dark. 
And now here you are, more than half a mile away from home, 
on a night like this, when it’s fast getting on for midnight. 

“Now, come Lucy, I'll tell you something which happened 
just about the time you were born, seventeen years ago. You 
know old farmer Middlemass. He was riding home from mar- 
ket on horseback, one thick night in February, just such a night 
as this, and when he came to the last “ steel,” just before the 
“occupation road,” leading from the High Street, down to his 
house, he thought he saw a girl who had been a cook of his, the 
year before, sitting upon the “steel.” The girl’s name was Jane 
Rollinson, her mother, old Mrs. Rollinson, still lives in Donni- 
thorne. Jane had been a great favourite with her master and 
mistress. This was the reason, I suppose, why Mr. Middlemass 
got off his horse, and walked over to the place where he saw, 
as he supposed, Jane sitting. He intended to remonstrate with 
her for being out by herself so late at night. He came up to 
her, but she did not offer to rise, or go away. Nor did she make 
any answer, when he said, ‘Well Jane! I see it is you.’ 

“Then, in that kind way, which he has with him, he put his 
hand upon the supposed girl’s shoulder; but instead of his hand 
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meeting with any resistance, it passed right down through the 
figure, until it rested upon the topmost ledge of the style, 

“Poor old gentleman, he felt very bad as you may suppose. 
Still he found his way back to his horse, and managed to get 
home. It was well for him that his horse was as quiet as an old 
sheep. He told his people what had happened to him immedi- 
ately on getting home. And then he took to his bed, which he 
never left for many weeks ; and for long his life was despaired 
of. And tho’ he recovered, and got about again, he has never 
been the same man since. When he left his sick bed, his hair, 
which they say used to be a rich glossy brown, had turned as 
white as snow, just as it is now. 3 

“ Jane Rollinson and her young man were never seen again in 
the neighbourhood after that night. Most people fancied they 
had run away together to America. But nothing was ever 
known for a certainty. 

“And now comes the most curious part of the story. And 
the truth of this no one can deny, let them say, or think what 
they will about the former part. About twelve years after- 
wards some men were digging “a grip” inthe field below where 
Mr. Middlemass thought he was putting his hand upon Jane 
Rollinson’s shoulder. In a grave about three feet below the sur- 
face they came upon a skeleton, which the doctor, who was 
called in, said was that of a woman. And indeed it did not 
require a doctor to tell that, for a quantity of long yellow hair 
was found in the grave with the bones. All the village folk 
remembered what beautiful light hair the poor missing girl had 
had.” 

Reuben was just finishing his tale when I came up to them. 
After they had recognized and greeted me, for I knew them very 
well, I said, 

“What! Reuben, are you frightening your sister with ghost 
stories ?” 

“Well, Sir,” he replied, “a little bit of wholesome fear is not 
altogether a bad thing for a young girl who is fond of being ont 
by herself at night.” 

“If you want to give Lucy a frightening,” I said, “ you should 
tell her the story of Matcham, who was hung in chains for mur- 
der a good many years ago. His gibbet used to stand upon the 
heath road a few miles beyond the Abbey, on the road to Saint 
Guthlac’s, It has fallen down now, and there is nothing to mark — 
the spot except two stumps, the remains of the uprights of the 
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gibbet, and a great heap of stones, under which Matcham was 
buried when the gibbet fell down.” 

“I know the place well,” Reuben said, “There is a great 
mound of earth on one side of the road, where they say the 
Romans are buried, and a clump of Scotch firs on the other. I 
should think it must be three miles from the nearest house. But 
I never heard of any history connected with it, except that a 
highwayman, called Matcham, had murdered a traveller there, 
and was afterwards hung in chains upon the spot where he com- 
mitted the crime.” 

“Well! I will tell it to you, if it is not too late, and it won't 
frighten Lucy out of her senses, It is what one may call a ghost 
story, and not a ghost story.” 

“Oh! Iam not very easily frightened, when I am in good 
company, that can protect me,” said Lucy. “I always take care 
to keep very good company.” And as she said this, I saw she 
gave her brother a little nudge, as much as to say, “ you need 
not be so mistrustful of me.” 

I began my story. 

“It was about five years after Matcham had been hung, where 
his skeleton used to sway backwards and forwards in the irons, and 
the wind on stormy nights would make the bones rattle, and the 
gibbet creak. One evening some men were drinking, rather late, 
in the nearest public house which, as I said was about three 
miles off. Two of them were well to do farmers. One said to 
the other over their cups, when their hearts had began to be 
merry, not with wine, but with stout, nut-brown October, 

“* Tl tell you what, Benjamin Harmston, I'll bet you my grey 
mare to a five-pun note, you durs’nt take a jug o’ that there 
broth upon the hob, and carry it up to old Matcham’s gibbet on 
the heath, and invite the old boy to have a sup with you.’ 

“*Done,’ said Benjamin. 

“* He wrapped himself up in his overcoat and muffler, for the 
night was cold, and dark and raw. The landlady, after trying 
‘for some time to dissuade him from going, poured him out’a jug- 
ful of the scalding broth, and he set forth. I should say he had 
not gone far before something else began to grow cool as well 
as the broth, but that will never be known. What is known is» 
that he persevered in his grim purpose, and carried his pitcher of 
broth, which was cold enough by this time, to the foot of the 
gibbet. He could just see the outlines of the gruesome object, 
and some faint shimmering gleams of whiteness, which he knew 
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were the bones of the felon. Still he kept up his courage by the 
thought that the frightful ordeal would_soon be over. He was 
determined, if possible, to win his bet, and he said, in a low 
voice, just above a whisper, 

“«Matcham! I’m come to ask you to take a sup of broth with 
me.’ | 

“ But what is this that smites like a death-knell upon his ear, 
and arrests the beating of his heart, as though Matcham’s own 
skeleton hand had seized it in its grasp? 

“In a voice as low as his own, but whose accents sounded 
hoarsely and angrily, there seemed to come from the very centre 
of the gallows the words:— 

“* Cool it! Cool et!’ 

“Ben Harmston’s hair stood on end, and fairly lifted up his hat 
from his temples. He let fall the pitcher of broth, which was 
broken in a thousand fragments on the stones. He was about 
to rush away as fast as his legs would carry him, but he was a 
brave man, and just at that moment the irons of the gibbet 
creaked in the moaning wind. 

“ He said to himself, ‘ Why, what a fool I was going to make 
of myself, to be sure! _Why, its nought but the wind and the 
gibbet, and the old ruffian’s bones making a bit of a creaking 
and a rattling. I’m not going to lose the chance of Bob’s grey 
mare for a thing like this!’ 

“Up to this time he kept his presence of mind perfectly, and 
raising his voice somewhat, he said the second time, distinctly 
and deliberately :— 

“*T say Matcham, I’m come to ask you to take a sup of broth 
with me!’ 

“ Again came the words in a voice as distinct and deliberate as 
his own, and this time in a way that there was no mistaking 
them for anything except a human voice:— 

“* And don't you hear me say, cool it, cool et ?’ 

“We will now return to the tavern. A few minutes after 
Harmston had gone away with his jug of broth, Robert Conway, 
the other farmer with whom he had made his bet, went out of 
the house, saying he could not stay until Ben came back; he 
supposed he should hear what Matcham said to his invitation to 
sup with him, in the morning, and then they would settle the 
bet. 

“ The rest of the company sat where they were until long past 
midnight, but no Benjamin Harmston made his appearance, and 
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at last, wearied with waiting, they dispersed to their several 
homes. 

“ Poor Ben Harmston was found early the next morning by the 
shepherd of the neighbouring farm, sitting on the ground im- 
mediately underneath the gibbet. When he was discovered, he 
was talking and laughing to himself, and playing with some 
loose stones which were lying about. Reason had fled from her 
temple, never to return to her shattered and desolate shrine. 
Benjamin Harmston was a chattering, gibbering idiot, with not 
a hope of recovery. 7 

“Tt was not until a few years afterwards that any true account 
of the events of this sad night became known. Robert Conway 
was lying upon his death-bed, and there he confessed that when 
he left the public-house, a few minutes after Benjamin, he hurried 
up to the heath by an unfrequented bridle path. When he 
reached the gibbet he crouched down beneath the stone heap 
behind it, and waited for his friend to come with the broth. 
How the remaining part of the tragedy happened you can easily 
imagine. Conway added that if Benjamin had been less brave 
than he was it would have been all right. He quite expected 
that when he said ‘ Cool it, cool it,’ the first time, he would have 
thrown the pitcher down and ran away. As he did not, he 
thought he could not be much frightened, and he went on with 
what he only regarded as a joke.” 

After this little interchange of lively stories, my friends, Lucy 
and Reuben and I separated, and we arrived at our respective 
homes, after ali, a little before midnight. 

It would have been well for poor Lucy Wilkins, well for her 
friends, well for all who really loved and respected her, if these 
tales had frightened her. But it is not easy to frighten a 
wilful girl, especially if her will goes one way and her fear 
another. Strange as it may seem to some, my analysis of the 
passions and emotions which lie slumbering within the breasts 
of Adam’s children, has led me to the conclusion that fear, when 
pitted against the rest, is well nigh the weakest of them all, 
Be this little bit of psychological speculation, however, true or 
not, it is the fact that, just a week after the events and conversa- 
tion related in this chapter, Lucy Wilkins was missing from her 
home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
JINGLING JENNY. 


As this work is a chronicle of the parish of Donnithorne, as 
well as a history of some of the persons who were more or 
less connected with it, I must mention another rather remarkable 
event, which took place the very week after the conversation 
related in the last chapter. What happened was curious in 
two or three ways. Among other things it shewed that it is im- 
possible to rely too implicitly upon human testimony, however 
honest it may be, or seemingly confirmed by collateral evidence. 

Whether or not what farmer Middlemass saw on the night 
when he thought he was placing his hand upon a girl’s shoulder, 
but found he was mistaken, was Jane Rollinson’s “double,” I am 
not prepared to say. It was certainly not her ghost, Neither 
could the bones and the yellow hair have ever belonged to that 
unfortunate girl, for the very sufficient reason that the event to 
which I have alluded was the re-appearance of Jane Rollinson 
herself at her mother’s cottage in Donnithorne. It was a re- 
appearance in the flesh, not in the spirit. And in the flesh she 
still continues. 

During the period of Jane’s absence, Mrs. Rollinson had be- 
come a widow. Her husband had been dead about three years, 
Her struggle for existence had not been an easy one. She main- 
tained herself and two or three younger children by taking in 
washing, to supplement their scanty parish allowance. 

On the day to which I am referring, she had risen very early, 
according to her wont, in fact, long before it was light. When 
she opened her cottage door, an hour or two afterwards, the dawn 
was beginning to break, and the lamp ofa three quarters old 
moon was struggling with the mist in the western sky. As Mrs. 
Rollinson looked out, something arrested her attention. It was 
a figure coming over the foot bridge across the Glasse. It was 
the figure of a woman who seemed weary and footsore, and 
when she came nearer, it could be seen that she was clothed 
in rags. 

Said Mrs. Rollinson to her youngest child :-— 

“Lawk a mussy me, Sarah Ann, only I knows it’s quite un- 
possible, I could ha’ taken my Bible oath, as that’s our Jenny a 
coming over the brig.” 

Mrs. Rollinson had, of course, heard of farmer Middlemass’ 
adventure, and she, at least, had never doubted for a moment 
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that her daughter had been murdered, and that it was her ghost 
upon whose shoulder Mr. Middlemass had attempted to place 
his hand. 

On came the figure, as Mrs. Rollinson stood and watched it, 
Every moment it seemed to grow more and more like_her 
daughter Jane. And now the woman stood before the wicket 
gate which led into the little garden. This gate was fastened by 
a catch of rather peculiar contrivance, but it caused no delay to 
the stranger. She undid it without a moment’s hesitation, and 
passed on to the cottage door. Mrs. Rollinson saw now that the 
woman was her daughter Jane, either in the flesh, or in the spirit. 
She would have screamed, or fainted, but that the motion of the 
figure, and all its actions, were so exceedingly deliberate, that it 
was impossible for the most superstitious not to feel convinced 
that it was that of a being of flesh and blood, which was still a 
lawful inhabitant of our mundane sphere. 

When Jane, for she it was, reached her mother’s door, she 
gave no sign of recognition, nor did a single word escape her | 
lips; but as her mother moved a little to one side, she passed 
through the open doorway, and went and sat down in an old 
rocking chair by the side of the hearth. There she remained, 
with her hands before her face, rocking herself gently to and 
fro, and making a moaning or a crooning noise, but uttering no 
articulate sound. 

And now comes the most curious part of this veritable history. 
The poor girl was an absolute idiot, but harmless and gentle to 
the last degree. She was never heard, from that day forward, to 
make use of articulate speech. The consternation and anguish of 
the poor mother, when she found how matters stood, may be better 
imagined than described. It was long before she could bring 
herself to realize the state of affairs. She sent for the clergy- 
man and the parish doctor. The case was one past their help. 
It was easy for a child to see that reason, the God-anointed 
empress of the soul, was cast down from the throne of her 
supremacy, and was lying abject and grovelling in the dust. 
But how it all happened never was known; and judging con- 
tingent future events by the doctrine of probabilities, rather than 
of possibilities, I suppose never will be known. 

Once, and once only, did she manifest any trace of the 
possession of that human intelligence which must, one would 
think, have brought her back, after twelve years’ absence, to her 
mother’s door. For the first few days after her daughter's re- 
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turn, Mrs. Rollinson made repeated and pressing appeals to her 
to tell her something about herself, and her wanderings, and 
what had befallen her since the night of her disappearance. 
Jenny’s only answer was a moan, or a croon. One day the poor 
woman put past her patience, after trying vainly to get her 
daughter to speak to her, said in rather a cross way:— 

“T tell thee what it is, my lass; if thou weant speak to thee old 
mother, I weant have thee i’ the house wi’ me nae longer, I'll 
pack thou off to the workhus.” 

A strange light came for one moment into Jenny’s eyes, some- 
thing like a gleam of intelligence passed over her wan and 
wasted face. She rose up from the rocking chair, and came to 
the place where her mother was standing at the wash tub. She 
kneeled down, and taking the hem of her mother’s gown in her 
hands, kissed it again and again. In a moment more, before her 
mother could prevent her, she stooped lower still, and kissed her 
feet. 

After that, as may be imagined, there was no more question 
of sending Jenny to the workhouse. Indeed, for some time 
afterwards, it was but very occasionally that she let go her hold 
of the skirt of her mother’s dress, Instead of rocking herself to 
and fro on the rocking chair, she would sit for hours on the floor 
beside her mother, when she was washing, or ironing, holding 
her mother’s dress, and every now and then kissing it. 

After some years had gone over, she took to collecting little 
scraps of tin, and shreds of pottery that happened to be brightly 
coloured. These she would hang all about on her dress, and in 
her long hair, which, by this time, had become very dark. She 
seemed to derive gratification from the tinkling which they pro- 
duced. From this habit she came to be known among the 
neighbours by the name of “Jingling Jenny.” 

But, perhaps, some of my readers will ask, “was nothing ever 
discovered about the poor girl’s wanderings and adventures 
during the twelve years she was absent from Donnithorne? 
Was no clue ever obtained to the cause or causes by which she 
had been bereft of the lamp of her soul’s life?” 

Well, dear reader, I will with pleasure tell you all I know, 
which is likewise, I believe, all that is known. And you must 
not blame me if you find the sum total of my information 
scanty and insufficient, or even perplexing. You must re- 
member that “ Jingling Jenny” was not a great heiress, but the 
daughter of a poor washerwoman. ‘Had she been the former, 
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there is not the slightest doubt that an immense number of 
things would have been found out about her, which, as it was, 
never were found ‘out. And among those undiscovered things, 
it would have been ascertained beyond the questioning of any, 
save knaves or fools, that Jane was not Mrs. Rollinson’s daughter, 
The advance of modern science, whatever else it may have failed 
to achieve, has established the following two great facts which 
have been placed, like mathematical axioms, beyond the range 
of controversy. They are— 

1. That of all guides to knowledge, what are called natural 
instincts, are the most untrustworthy. 

2. That in weighing evidence, the only testimony you must 
reject, without a moment’s hesitation, is a mother’s belief as to 
the identity of her child. 

To return to Jane. As she was not an heiress, Mrs. Rollinson’s 
belief that she was her daughter, has never, so far as I have 
heard, been called in question. She was permitted to have her 
near her, and—maintain her. No learned Lord Chief Justice, no 
intelligent Jurors, no wise legislators of the first assemblage of 
gentlemen in the world, ever declared that poor “Jingling Jenny ” 
was not her mother’s daughter, or pronounced her an imposter, 
and sent her to penal servitude for her impudent entrance into 
Mrs, Rollinson’s cottage on the morning I have described, for 
taking her seat by the widow's hearth, and quartering herself 
upon the widow’s scanty means. If Jenny had had the gift of 
reason, instead of being a poor maniac, it would not very greatly 
surprise me to learn that she often gave God thanks that she 
was not a great heiress. ; 

However, dear reader, I must not detain you any longer from 
what little information I have to give you. When Jenny came 
home, she had neither bundle nor possessions of any kind, She 
had nothing but the scanty rags on her back. But there was 
one article of property, if one can so call it, found in one of the 
pockets of her dress. It was a very old leathern purse, which her 
mother thought, though she was by no means sure, was the 
same that she had had when she went away. There was no 
money inside this purse, but there were two pawn tickets, one 
for a pair of earrings, on which three quarters of a dollar had 
been advanced, the other for a pelisse, upon which a dollar and 
a half had been given. They bore the name of a pawnbroker 
at St. Louis in the United States of America. They had 
been pledged in the name of Jane Smith, and by a comparison 
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of dates it was seen that they had been pledged ten years before, 
or two years after Jane’s disappearance. There was one other 
article in the old purse. It was a small piece of dirty, crumpled 
paper, and was apparently a bill for shelter at some low lodging 
house. But it bore neither name nor date. As well as could 
be deciphered, it was a receipt, written in pencil, for 95 cents. 

This was all. And don’t think little of it, for if, as I said, 
Jane had been a great heiress, there are members of that honour- 
able profession to which I belong, who would have found it 
amply sufficient to have proved to demonstration that Jane was 
not her mother’s daughter. For is it not known in Donnithorne, 
and in all the neighbour villages thereof, that Jane Rollinson’s 
ears had never been pierced for the insertion of earrings, or 
that if they had, for there is some slight discrepancy upon that 
point, all trace of such piercing is now obliterated? 

However, barrister though I be, I must confess that these 
points do not greatly interest me. But there are questions 
connected with poor Jane in which I am profoundly interested. 

What was it that cast down reason from her throne, that 
quenched her light for ever? Was it some long continual course 
of sin and crime, and the punishment which they bring in their 
train? Or, was it some sudden shock, some vision of horror and 
dread, some awful revelation of terror at which reason stood a 
moment aghast, and then in dismay fled from the sanctuary of 
her shrine to return no more? I cannot tell. 

Then who, or what became the guide of this poor shattered 
remnant of humanity when reason was no longer there to per- 
form the office which it performs for others, and directed her to 
her mother’s door? How did she come from St. Louis, or the 
far away Mississippi, to the shores of England? Had she ob- 
tained a passage in some vessel down the Father of Waters to 
New Orleans, and from thence took ship to Bristol or Liverpool? 
Or did she make her way on foot half across the continent of 
North America, and sail from New York? Then, again, how 
did she secure a passage across the broad Atlantic? Did she 
secrete herself in the hold of a vessel until it was far away in the 
waste of waters, and it was too late to send her back? Or did 
she plead with some tender-hearted skipper to take her without 
money, in something of the same sort of way that she afterwards 
pleaded with her mother not to send her to the workhouse? On 
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But no fear of modern science and culture, and sweetness and 
light will prevent me from saying what I believe, which is, that 
when reason forsook poor Jane, her Guardian Angel took her up, 
and kept to her still, that her Guardian Angel watched over her, 
and guided her, and supplied the place of reason through all 
the long, toilsome journey to the Atlantic seaboard, and from 
thence across its broad and mighty bosom, until she reached, 
in physical safety at least, her mother’s door; I think that her 
“‘soul was bound up in the Lord’s bundle of life,” and that, not- 
withstanding all her sins and follies, which perchance had been 
many, he had some purpose in keeping her life in being, and 
that “ He did not sling it out, as out of the middle of a sling.” 

But what am I talking about the soul? Does not modern 
science assure us, that the soul and reason are only other terms 
for the human machine being in proper working order, and that 
what used to be called being bereft, or deprived of reason merely 
means that the machine is out of gear? 

Well! the only answer I care to make is, that the case of poor 
“Jingling Jenny” shows that these human machines of ours 
can do some very remarkable things, and make some very 


wonderful journeys, even when they are hopelessly out of gear, 


CHAPTER VII. 


HISTORY OF DONNITHORNE MANOR. 


The Lord of the Manor of Donnithorne, at the time of which 
I am writing, was a person of the name of Lusby. The Lusbys 
came into possession of it in a rather remarkable way. About 
a century ago, the Parish of Donnithorne was divided into two 
not very unequal portions. One of these was owned by the 
then Lord of the Manor, a Mr. Henniker, who was alsoa clergy- 
man, and the vicar of the parish. The other half, which was the 
smaller of the two, was cut up into a number of small freeholds. 
A large part of the parish was then unenclosed. It was called 
“ Donnithorne field,” meaning an open space of ground. This 
is the Beeotian form of speech derived from the Norse. “Field” 
seems to have been commonly used in England, 200 or 300 
years ago, for a wide, unenclosed space, as we can see from several 
passages of our English version of the Bible, 
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Between Mr. Henniker, and the small freeholders, disputes 
were constantly arising as to their right to cut furze, and ling, 
and bracken in Donnithorne “field.” 

Mr. Henniker claimed an exclusive right to cut, as being Lord 
of the Manor. The freeholders claimed in right of their free- 
holds. All this led to much ill-feeling, and ultimately to litiga- 
tion. Upon one occasion Mr. Henniker had cut down an 
immense quantity of gorse and ling, and had it piled in several 
great stacks contiguous to each other. It is supposed that some 
of the freeholders set fire to one or more of these stacks. How- 
ever that might be, about midnight on the 29th of September, 
1766, they were all in a blaze. Tradition may have exagge- 
rated the extent of the conflagation, but it is said that the flames 
rose to a height of 300 feet, and were seen at a distance of be- 
tween 40 and 50 miles. Many in Donnithorne and the neigh- 
bouring villages, thought, as some people always do upon such 
occasions, that the last day had come. 

What made the exact date so well remembered was that there 
was avery remarkable aurora borealis on the night preceding, 
September 28th. It was so brilliant that at midnight, on a 
moonless night, it was possible to read very small print by its 
light alone. So tradition had it. From the same source I have 
learnt that this particular aurora shot up from the north-western 
horizon in long flashes of quivering light, which must have been 
something like the flaming swords of the cherubim at the gate of 
Paradise, which turned every way. These flashes, or spears of 
fire converged to three or four centres immediately over head. 
Each of these centres had the appearance of a large fiery star, 
or of a jblood red rose of flames. From each of them long 
streamers of crimson light shot down far into the southern sky. 
At times these all disappeared, and there was nothing visible 
except a deep crimson blush on the verge of the north-western 
horizon, more west than north, which might have been the handi- 
work of the rosy-fingered Eos. A Mahometan might have 
thought it to be the ushering in of the Judgment Day, for, 
according to their traditions, on the last great day, the sun shall 
rise in the west instead of the east. The people who did witness 
it were English peasants. Their superstition took a very different 
shape. Some of them thought it was the burning of the stacks 
of a great haggard in the sky, which had been set on fire by in- 
cendiaries. Others thought it was a celestial farmer who was 
himself burning his own weeds, and twitch, and rubbish. But 
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I must return to my tale of the way in which Donnithorne came 
into the possession of the Lusbys. The burning of Mr. Hen- 
niker’s stacks so exasperated the dispute between himself and 
the frecholders, that they went to law with one another in good 
earnest. The litigation extended over several years, The free- 
holders employed a clever young solicitor, of Huddleborough, a 
Mr. Brackley. Mr. Henniker employed a relation of his own, 
who was a London lawyer. After various conflicting decisions 
extending over nearly twenty years, the small freeholders of 
Donnithorne obtained the final victory. All the previous adju- 
dications of the courts below were set aside, and the frecholders 
were adjudged, within certain limits, to be entitled to cut gorse 
and ling in the common field. 

During all these years Mr. Brackley had never asked for any 
money. He had not even presented a bill. The freeholders, 
full of joy at their victory, desired their solicitor to let them 
know what they were indebted to him. The totalamount was 
something enormous, and even the expenses of the last six or 
seven years came to rather more than the value of the fee simple 
of the freeholders. 

The poor, deluded owners felt they were in a great strait, and 
asked Mr. Brackley what they were to do. 

“Oh!” said he, “the case is very simple, I will cancel the 
debt in return for your freeholds. Instead of being the owners 
you will be my tenants. You will not find me a hard landlord, 
The rent I shall charge you will not pay even a moderate interest 
upon the sums I have expended in fighting your battles.” 

It seemed very hard for men who had been their own masters 
to become tenants at will. But there was no help for it, or as 
they said, “it was a force-put,” and so they acquiesced, cursing 
their own folly. Thus one half of Donnithorne became the 
property of Mr. Brackley. 

Not long after this, the Lord of the Manor, Mr. Henniker 
himself deceased, leaving an only child, a young woman of rather 
weak intellect, Mr. Henniker had escaped a mortgage, but he’ 
left his affairs in a very confused and entangled state. 

Jane Henniker, who knew nothing about business, was led, 
for some reason or other, to consult Mr. Brackley. The result 
of his examination which he communicated to her was, that 
reckoning her father’s indebtedness at so much, and the value of 
her estate at so much, she would, if it were sold at the market 
price, have a clear remainder of about a thousand guineas. Jane 
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preferred the guineas to the land, and so she told Mr, Brackley, 
This gentleman, who always seemed to have money at command, 
told Miss Henniker that if she really wished to dispose of her 
estate, he should be happy to purchase it, Thus the matter was 
arranged to the satisfaction of all concerned. Jane Henniker 
went to Mr. Brackley’s office herself to receive the price agreed 
upon. It was paid to her in spade-ace guineas, and as no 
ordinary purse would have been capacious enough to receive 
them, they were counted out into her lap. She was as pleased 
with the bright new guineas as a child would be with a glittering 
toy, and went out of Mr. Brackley’s office holding the guineas in 
her lap, and saying, “Here’s money! Here’s money!” As she 
could no longer call the manor house of Donnithorne her home, 
she took a temporary lodging at Huddleborough. Thus Mr, 
Brackley became possessed of the whole of Donnithorne, with 
the exception of some outlying bits and extra-parochial liberties 
which belonged to Lord Hemswell. 

In about a year after this purchase, Mr. Brackley proposed 
marriage to Jane Henniker—who was rather nice-looking—was 
accepted, and so became once more the possessor of nine hun- 
dred and fifty of his thousand spade-ace guineas, 

Mr. and Mrs, Brackley had four sons, who died in infancy, and 
one daughter, Sarah, who grew up to womanhood. She was 
thus the heiress of a very respectable property, both in money and 
land. About the time she was of a marriageable age,a Mr, 
Lusby came to settle in the neighbourhood of Donnithorne. He 
had purchased a small estate which happened at the time to be 
in the market. Donnithorne was in a good hunting country, 
and Mr. Lusby—who had made his money as an iron or coal 
master, I am not quite sure which—desired to spend the after- 
noon and evening of his days in hunting the fox. This laudable 
ambition he found himself in a position to gratify when he was 
about fifty years of age. 

He had not been long in the neighbourhood of Donnithorne 
before he met with Miss Sarah Brackley. I daresay they liked 
one another, and when they were married, as they were shortly 
afterwards, the match was one of those to which everybody ap- 
plies the epithet—“ suitable.” “Suitable” is not exactly a ro- 
mantic word, but there may be excellent and even happy, 
marriages without having anything romantic about them. 

But this is moralising, with which I have no particular concern 
at present. I only want to give exactly so much, and no more, 
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of the antecedents of the characters of whom I have to speak, as 
will enable those who take an interest in my narrative to have a 
pretty clear idea of the general sequence of events, and of the 
relative positions of the various persons mentioned one to 
another, 

Sarah Brackley became Mrs, Lusby. Mr. and Mrs. Lusby 
were only blessed—if that is the correct expression, I always like 
to use correct expressions if I possibly can—with one child, a 
son. He was christened George. His father and mother were 
both dead at the time when the principal events of my tale took 
place, so that George Lusby, a young man about thirty years 
old, was the then Squire of Donnithorne. 

George Lusby was not bad looking, so far as a kind of animal 
style of beauty goes. But a certain fulness about the mouth, 
combined with some hard lines round the same organ, so im- 
portant for the determination of character, told a terrible tale to 
those who take an interest in the science of physiognomy, of 
actual sensuality and potential cruelty. 

Dear reader, do you ever study and speculate upon the cha- 
racter of the persons who pass you in the crowded streets of 
some vast city, by hundreds and by thousands, as in a phantas- 
magoria? If you have, can you tell me why it is that almost 
every second man you meet, who has come to years of maturity, 
has a sensual mouth? Ido not think it is so in anything like 
the same proportion with the men whom you meet casually in 
the country. I believe I am stating a fact—I do not know the 
cause or the explanation of it. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


WHO HAVE A RIGHT TO KILL GAME? 


Beeotia, as everybody knows, is a great sporting county. In- 
compatible as the two things may appear to the uninitiated, it is 
famous for strict preservation of game, and strict preservation of 
foxes, who eat the game. Of the two, the foxes, I think, are 
more cherished than the game. I suppose there is no question 
but that our present game laws are a remnant of the old savage 
forest laws which were enacted by William I. and the succeeding 


Anglo-Norman kings. 
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It is interesting to observe how unwritten and traditional ideas 
have often more force than direct legislative enactments, The 
game of Beeotia, the rabbits and the hares and the partridges, 
are only protected by Act of Parliament. This being the case, 
they often suffer from the wholesale depredations of poachers. 
No Acts of Parliament have ever succeeded in putting down 
poaching, and I doubt if they ever will. It would seem as if 
there were some minds which are so constituted by the Anima 
Mundi, or whatever it is which frames human minds, as to be 
unable to grasp the vital truth that game, and fere nature 
generally, have an exclusive right to be killed by persons occu- 
pying a certain position in society. It is not quite easy to 
determine exactly what it is that gives anyone a right to kill 
game. It involves a problem which I have often studied, but 
which I have never been able to determine with absolute cer- 
tainty. Like squaring the circle, I doubt if it be possible to give 
anything more than an approximate solution. It is therefore 
with some diffidence that I offer the following suggestion for 
the solution of what is, confessedly, one of the chief difficulties 
of social science in its present somewhat undeveloped condition. 

Who has a right to kill game? In the first place, let us ap- 
proach the question negatively. It is evident that the tenant 
farmer upon whose land it feeds, and whom it not unfrequently 
ruins, has no right to kill it. That, of course, goes without say- 
ing. Indeed, I don’t suppose you would find a tenant farmer 
through the length and breadth of Boeotia who would think of 
asserting, unless it were in his bed-chamber and to the wife of 
his bosom, that he had such a right. No! the tenant farmers of 
Beeotia have been too well instructed in their duty towards God 
and their neighbour ever to allow themselves to indulge in such 
revolutionary, and communistic, and scarlet-—red is no word for 
it—republican sentiments as that. 

Secondly, labourers and tradespeople, and speaking generally, 
all the classes which rank below farmers have no right to kill 
game. I suppose I shall not be asked to give any proof.of this 
self-evident proposition. What, dear reader! do you mean to 
say that you do not see that the proposition is self-evident. 
Consider that I am proceeding according to the strictest princi- 
ples of true science, logical and mathematical. And if you will 
turn to your Euclid, you will see that the very essence of an axiom 
is, that it is to be taken for granted without proof. 

If, however, you persist, contrary to all laws of logic and 
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mathematics, in asking for a reason why labourers and the lower 
orders generally may not kill game, then I say, that it has been 
already proved that tenant farmers may not: therefore, on the 
well-known principle of a fortiori, the classes below them may 
not. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

Having thus, by an exhaustive process of analysis proved my 
negative, “who may not kill game,” I proceed to the ‘far more 
difficult portion of my voluntary task, the determination of the 
question, positively —* Who may kill game ?” My answer is put 
forth with much diffidence, not as an absolutely certain, but only 
as an approximate conclusion. 

Speaking then with an allowable latitude, and providing for 
certain restrictions to be mentioned immediately, I would say 
that all owners of land are potential killers of game. In other 
words, all owners of land, whether by inheritance, or by purchase, 
have put themselves in a position to be able to kill game. Still, 
it must be carefully borne in mind that we have not gone as yet 
beyond the step of potentiality. It is sufficiently clear that not 
all owners of land may kill game. If any one doubts my word, 
let him become the owner in fee simple, of a narrow strip of land 
which runs between the pheasant covers of Croesus, Duke of 
Lydia, and Crassus, Marquis of Parthia. And let him, as soon 
as October sets in, after procuring a Government license to shoot 
game, proceed to act upon his indubitable legal rights, by shoot- 
ing, and putting into his game bag any pheasants whigh he may 
find upon his freehold. If.the said small freeholder has not be- 
come a sadder and a wiser man before the dawning of the 
eighth of that same October moon, I will never attempt another 
prophecy as long as I live. More than this, I will, without fee, 
or reward of any kind place my legal abilities, such as they are, 
at the service of the freeholder in question, whenever he may 
require them. 

I shall take then for granted that landed proprietors are only 
the genus, to speak logically, in which persons who may shoot 
game are included as a species. In order to form the species 
we must add the differentia. What is this differentia ? 

I have already intimated, that I am putting forth my own view 
upon this vital question with great diffidence. Still I may be 
permitted to say that it has the twofold merit of being the result 
of prolonged and conscientious study, and also of originality. I 
can say honestly that my view is entirely my own. I have never 
met with it before. I am fully pursuaded that the logical 
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atfferentia, by which the species of those landed proprietors who 
may kill game is to be distinguished from all other landed pro- 
prietors is, the proper pronunciation of the letter hh. The man who 
aspires to the dignity of being not merely a potential, but an 
actual killer of game must be all right in his aitches, He must 
not leave the floor strewn with them at public meetings. He 
must not think he has donc his duty to himself and his country, 
as I have known some men do, merely by preserving a nicely 
regulated balance of aitches: between, that is to say, those which 
he omits, when society does not sanction their omission, and 
those which he adds, where society does not allow of the 
addition. ; 

In one word—and I am descending now from logic into the 
more important sphere of practical life—of which, as the greatest 
moral luminary of the present day informs us, conduct is nine- 
tenths—if a man wishes to kill game with a perfectly clear 
conscience, let him be sure, with the certainty of absolute con | 
viction, that he is all right in his aitches. 

I am afraid I must give up all claim on behalf of my friend, 
Reuben Wilkins, to be a killer of game at the time about which 
I am speaking. He is all right in his aitches now; but he cer- 
tainly was not then, nor for years afterwards. Although perhaps 
he did not often do the things which he ought not to have done, 
altho’, for instance, I never heard him emphasize the word “egg” 
in a needless and unbecoming manner, yet his sins of omission 
were neither few, nor unimportant. He certainly left undone the 
things which he ought to have done. 

For instance, if in arguing upon theological questions, his 
opponent brought forward a verse of the Bible in support of his 
view, which Reuben did not think applicable, he would meet it 
by saying, “ that is all very true, but you must take scripture as 
a nole,” when a Belgravian, or a person whose right to kill game 
would be recognized by society, would have said, “as a whole.” 

Without professing entirely to sympathize with the view taken 
by the ruling classes, and the aristocracy upon the subject of 
game and the game laws, it is difficult for any one to be much 
in such a county as Beeotia, and not to go, to some extent, with 
the general current of opinion in the class with which one is 
conversant. 

For instance, I was walking along the banks of the little river 
Glasse, when I came upon an acquaintance of mine, who was 
known far and wide in the neighbourhood by the sodriguet of 
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“the poaching tailor.” He was wading in the shallow stream in the 
same direction as that in which I myself was walking, so that he 
did not perceive me until I was nearly at his side. He was 
consequently very much startled for a moment, as he thrust 
something hastily into his pocket, when I asked him in an as- 
sumed gruff voice, 

“ What are you doing there ?” | 

He recovered himself immediately, and as soon as he per- 
ceived who it was, I feel almost ashamed to place on record that 
he did not seem as much afraid, or disconcerted as he might 
have done, at the presence of a minister and exponent of the 
majesty of the law. In fact, he gazed at me, standing on my 
coign of vantage on the bank, with a frank and pleased and fear- 
less expression of countenance, and we entered into a brief 
conversation. The purport of it you shall hear. 

It so happened that the very same evening I was at a large 
dinner party, when the guests were the dete of the neighbour- 
hood, including some county magistrates. The conversation 
after dinner turned upon the deplorable prevalence and increase 
of poaching. Various reasons were assigned for this increase, 
and means suggested for repressing what was somewhat 
poetically called “the crowning wickedness of the labouring 
classes.” Although opinions, of course, varied upon other 
branches of this great question, upon one thing the guests were 
all agreed. This was, that it was the bounden duty of the upper 
classes to put down the crying sin of poaching by any means 
within their power; and more especially that they ought to use 
their moral influence in discountenancing it. All, too, were 
agreed that it was only in consequence of the culpable and 
deplorable neglect, or want of moral courage, on the part of 
the upper classes, in not sternly setting their faces, like a flint, 
against this detestable vice, that poaching, in the county of 
Beeotia at least, had not become long ago a thing of the past. 

I had listened with interest up to this point in the conversa- 
tion, though without taking any part in it. Then I broke in. 
I said:— 

“T think you are a little hard upon the upper classes. Here 
and there, no doubt, you may meet with a man who is foolishly 
good-natured, or is too faint-hearted to do his duty by his neigh- 
bour, warning, or reproving, or rebuking him, when he happens 
to be a poacher. But I fancy, such cases are the exception, not 
the rule. Take my own case, for instance. No one, I think, 
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would accuse me of being likely to boast upon such a subject. 
And when I did what I am about to relate, nothing was further 
from my thoughts than that I should have an opportunity of de- 
fending myself against the charge of apathy on so grave a 
question. Unless this conversation had arisen, I should have 
gone to bed to-night perfectly satisfied with the testimony of my 
own conscience, and of that alone.” 

I then proceeded to give them an account of my little ad- 
venture with the “ poaching tailor.” 

“Nimrod Cook,” said I, with my very sternest voice and severest 
manner, “what are you doing there in the beck, with your shoes, 
and stockings, and coat off?” 

Nimrod Cook paused before making a reply, and then with 
that frank and honest smile to which I have adverted—that 
smile, which the countenance of the man who knows he is per- 
forming a virtuous and laudable action, spontaneously assumes, 
answered :— 

“Well, Sur, if you really wish to know what I bees a doin’ 
on, I'll tell ’ee the trewth, Sur. I weanta tell ’ee no lees, I 
bees a ’unting arter the water rats. There’s a strange mess on 
‘em in these ’ere ’oles., 

“Well, Nimrod,” was my reply,“I am very glad indeed to 
hear it. I thought it was just possible you might have been 
doing something very different, something of which I could not 
only not approve, but for which I should have felt bound to re- 
prove you sharply. I am very glad that the momentary 
suspicion by which I wronged you proves foundationless. And 
I am also glad that, on the contrary, you are engaged in a good 
work. For destroying water rats, Nimrod, you deserve well of 
your country. And I am convinced that the Squires of our 
neighbourhood would be much gratified at hearing of your dis- 
interested labours in destroying those pestiferous mammals, 
known in scientific zoology by the generic name of mus major. 
My friends, and your friends, the squires and the clergy—for 
your friends also I feel assured they will speedily become, will 
regard with complacency, and mark with their approbation, the 
manner in which you employ your only too scanty leisure time. 
But in what manner, Nimrod,” I went on,“do you manage to 
catch water rats, which are a cunning as well as a destructive 
kind of animal, without either dogs, or ferret, or traps, or guns, or 
indeed without anything apparently save your hands?” 
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“Oh, Sur,” said Nimrod, “that’s soon telled. I catches ’em 
by tickling on ’em.” 

“ Really,” said I, “that is very clever and very ingenious, as 
well as very brave of you. For the rat is a ferocious creature, 
and has been known upon occasions to give very severe bites, 
And to think,” I added, musing rather aloud to myself, than ad- 
dressing Nimrod, “how you have been wronged by the public 
opinion of what are called the respectable people of the neigh- 
bourhood! To think that you have been in almost every gaol in 
Beeotia, on what it is clear must have been false charges of poach- 
ing! Tothink that so far from waging war against, or destroying 
game, you spend your time—and your time as a working man is 
your money—in waging war against the vermin which destroy 
the game! I trust I shall never go by public opinion again, 
without examining into things for myself. And now, Nimrod, 
I feel that I must not detain you any longer from pursuing your 
self-imposed, and commendable, and most beneficent labours. 
But before we part, let me give you one word of advice. 

“T feel that you have been a deeply wronged man, Nimrod. 
However, don’t be discouraged, or disheartened. Such a character, 
and such conduct as yours must in the end win the confidence 
and respect even of your enemies, even of those who now look 
coldly and suspiciously upon you. If you were acquainted with 
the learned languages, which unfortunately you are not, though 
I feel that if you did not spend, as you are now,.doing, your time 
in the service more especially of your wealthier neighbours, your 
talents are such that you might have become a distinguished 
Latin scholar. I would say to you: “Macte virtute,” or in English, 
“Go on and prosper.” Only, and I feel sure you will bear the 
word of warning from one who wishes you well, never allow 
your noble and generous warfare against the savage and vicious 
rat to degenerate into an attack upon the harmless and gentle 
trout. No! my friend, allow him to bask undisturbed in all 
the glory of his purple and gold, in the sunny shallows. You 
are not the person, you do not belong to the class, to whom 
a wise and beneficent Providence has assigned the really humbler 
and less important office of drawing him forth with hook and 
fly. Thus proceed to the end of your course, winning the ap- 
probation of your superiors, and the goodwill and esteem of all, 
tickling water rats, in season and out of season, and never 
suffering yourself to be tempted into even wishing to tickle a 
trout. And now I will conclude with one word which will 
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show the respect and regard which I have for yourself per- 
sonally—after you have tickled and captured the rats, don’t 
put them into your pocket, as I observed you did a short time 
ago”—why did Nimrod start and change colour at this moment? 
—*without first being quite sure that they are dead. The con- 
sequences might be serious, and even fatal to you, if the rat 
were to take it into his head to eat his way, as he might hope 
and believe, to freedom in an interior rather than an éxterior 
direction.” 

I suppose poor Nimrod started and changed colour at the 
thought of the possibly horrible fate against which I was warn- 
ing him, in case the rat which he had hurriedly stowed away on 
my accosting him should chance to take a wrong turning 
amongst the voluminous folds of his inexpressibles, 

Thus I related my morning’s experiences, at the dinner table, 
after the ladies had departed. When I had finished, I observed 
that the county magistrates, who were present, gave one another 
a peculiar look. It was a very peculiar look, but to this day 
I have never been able to ascertain what it really signified. 

Nobody, however, except one, and that was Mr. Lusby, made 
any remark. He, if I heard him correctly, of which I am not 
quite sure, seemed to mutter between his teeth, “cursed fool.” 

What he, too, meant by his words, I have never been able 
quite to make out, although I have often reflected on them, and 
I did not like to ask him. 

He, however, was a very selfish man,a man who could not 
even understand purely disinterested labours for the good of 
others, like those of Nimrod Cook, in spending his scanty leisure 
time in tickling and exterminating water rats for the benefit of 
his aristocratic neighbours, 

So I think perhaps it was Mr. Lusby’s inability to conceive 
of a fine, generous temperament like that of my friend Nimrod, 
which caused him to stigmatise him as a “cursed fool.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A HARD ALTERNATIVE. 
Squire Lusby was the lord of Donnithorne Manor. He was 
also the Wilkins’ landlord. I have mentioned in a former chap- 
ter that Lucy Wilkins had disappeared in a very mysterious 
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manner. Mr. Lusby was from home at the time, and nobody 
unless it were her brother Reuben, connected her disappearance 
with Mr. Lusby’s absence. In about a fortnight the latter re- 
turned home. He was sporting over the Grange Farm when he 
saw a shepherd dog start a hare, and after running it for a few 
yards capture it. The hare was very young, only a leveret, in 
fact, or no shepherd dog would have been able to catch it. 

Mr. Lusby was greatly incensed, and he hid himself in a small 
holt, or plantation, to see what would follow. He observed a 
man, whom he soon perceived to be Reuben Wilkins, come 
whistling up to the place where his dog was standing over the 
poor dead hare, very proud of his achievement, but not attempt- 
ing to eat it. The collie, like his human compeers in the love of 
sporting, had only done it for the fun of the thing. 

When Reuben came up to the spot and saw-the hare, he 
turned very pale. He did not attempt to chastise his dog, which 
I suppose, detecting something in his master’s eye, began to 
look very much ashamed of herself, and put her tail between her 
legs. Reuben only said: 

“You naughty dog, how often have I scolded you, and even 
beaten you, for chasing hares and rabbits, and now you have 
actually caught one at last, a thing you never did before. Ah 
Flo! you little know the mischief you may have done.” 

Thus Reuben addressed his dog. Then he took vp¢he leveret 
and threw it over his shoulder, and went on his way about his 
shepherding. A few moments brought him abreast of the plan- 
tation where Mr. Lusby was hiding. The Squire burst out on 
to the path through a gap in the hedge, and confronted Reuben, 
as though the encounter were purely accidental on his part. 

“Well,” said he, “I’ve caught you at last at what I have sus- 
pected, or rather been certain of in my own mind, for years. 
Why, you are a confirmed poacher. I declare you are a greater 
poacher than that scoundrel, Nimrod Cook.” 

Reuben was startled for a moment by the sudden apparition 
of his landlord. Immediately recovering himself, he touched his 
hat, and said quite respectfully, but with perfect firmness and 
self-possession— 

“IT am not a poacher. Mr. Lusby. I have never been a 
poacher in my life. And though I have no right, perhaps, to 
expect you to know it, everybody else for ten miles round knows 
I am no poacher. And though I say it that shouldn’t say 
it, I'm proud to be able to say it, that save and excepting one, 
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mayhap, there’s never another that would even suspect me of 
poaching.” 

“You are a poacher, and an infernal poacher, and a canting, 
sneaking, hypocritical, Methodistical scoundrel into the bargain!” 
was Mr. Lusby’s polite rejoinder to his tenant. 

It was rather amusing that he should call Reuben Methodis- 
tical, since at this time he had never been inside a Methodist, or 
any other Dissenting chapel, in his life. 

Reuben could not help smiling at the thought of his being 
called a Methodist, under the circumstances. This still more 
enraged his already sufficiently infuriated landlord, who said: 

“ How dare you laugh at me, you infernal blackguard ?” 

“T was not laughing at you, sir, but I could not help smiling 
when you called me a Methodist. I have never attended a 
Methodist meeting in my life.” 

“How dare you contradict me, sirrah? I say you are a 
Methodist, and one of the worst of the whole lot. You're 
nothing but a Culamite, that’s what you are. You go and snivel 
and pray on Sundays, and then all the rest of the week you're 
chasing and setting traps for my game till Sunday comes again, 
and then, no dSubt, you’re off to your cursed meeting to sing 
psalms through your nose to the Lord for granting you such 
good success.” 

And now Mr. Lusby changed his tone, and imitated what he 
supposed was a Methodistic drawl—I am not vouching for his 
success—as he said, 

“ And pray, Mr. Wilkins, how many psalms shall you sing for 
that fine hare of mine which you have got hanging on your 
shoulder?” 

“I was going to tell you the exact truth about the whole 
matter, if you would allow me,” said Reuben. 

“Truth! tell me the truth! What truth is the idiot talking 
about? Does he want me to believe his canting, plausible false- 
hoods, in preference to my own eyes and my own senses? Truth 
indeed! when he has got my hare upon his back, that in another 
hour would have been in his pot, and a couple of hours after 
that in his stomach.” 

Mr. Lusby’s eyes glared more like those of some ferocious 
beast than those of a human being. His voice became hoarse 
and husky, and he began to stutter fearfully, as he always did 


when he was in a very great passion, Reuben said nothing 
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until the brief madness of his landlord’s anger had somewhat 
expended itself. Then he began again: 

“T was going to say, sir, that I was exceedingly sorry that 
my sheep dog had killed this poor leveret. It stands to reason 
that it must have been almost by a pure accident that it did kill 
it. Every one knows, and no one better than a keen sportsman 
like yourself, sir, that a dond fide shepherd dog such as this is 
has no chance with a hare. And although it is next to im- 
possible for a farmer to prevent his dog giving chase to a hare 
if it gets up under its nose, it is not once in a hundred times, I 
might almost say once in a thousand, that he will catch it. 
However, there is no denying that my poor dog has caught and 
killed a young hare this time.” 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Lusby, breaking in, “you really do admit 
that your dog has killed the hare of mine which you carry on 
your back. Are you quite sure that it has not been killed by a 
stoat or a weasel? Or perhaps, you know, it may have died a 
natural death. Are you absolutely certain that it is a young 
hare, and that it has not died of old age?” This last was said 
with a hideous laugh, accompanied by a sneer, that must have 
been intensely provoking to Reuben. 

Reuben, however, took no notice of the taunts, but went on: 

“It would be impossible for any one to be more grieved and 
distressed than I am myself, Mr. Lusby, about this*most un- 
fortunate affair. It stands to reason that I should be, for no 
one knows better than I the possible consequences to all I love 
of what has happened. However, I was now going straight to 
the Hall—you can see for yourself that this is the direct path— 
to bring you the hare, and express my sorrow, and say that I 
hoped, under the circumstances, you would kindly forgive what 
had happened.” 

“ A likely story, indeed,” said the squire. “I tell you plainly 
I don’t believe one single word of it. No! my fine fellow, if 
that is the way you come over your psalm-singing acquaint- 
ances, you won’t so come over me. And, by the way, it is the 
10th of November to-day, I declare it’s just in the nick of time 
for me to give you a discharge for May Day. Talk about Provi- 
dence, I’ve never been a great believer in Providence myself, I’ve 
left that to the Methodists. But it must have been a special 
Providence that brought me to this crow-holt this morning. 
You see, friend Wilkins, Providence does throw a few crumbs of 
comfort to us poor dogs of landlords sometimes, though we 
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don’t sing quite as many psalms, or whine quite as much through 
our noses as you and your dear friends do. So perhaps, after 
all, Providence is just as fond of us,” 

Reuben’s heart smote him, not from fear.for himself—for was 
he not young and strong and unmarried? but when he thought 
of his aged parents, This made him- humble himself before this 
coarse brute whom the possession of a few thousand lumps of 
yellow clay had given such a fearful power over a number of his 
fellow creatures—people who were as much superior to himself, 
in all the moral qualities, as heaven is higher than the earth, 
That it should be so is most strange, ’tis true; yet true it is, tis 
strange. | 

So Reuben answered respectfully and submissively “I hope, 
Sir, you do not really mean that you will give my father a dis- 
charge, because of this most unfortunate circumstance of my 
dog killing one of your hares. I will give you the word of an 
honest man, the word of one,” giving involuntarily a proud look 
“who has never been doubted, that such a thing has never oc- 
curred before, and is most unlikely ever to occur again. I hope 
Sir, you will take into consideration that we have been on this 
farm for four hundred years, or more, and that we have never 
been behindhand in our rent, and that it would, I fear break my 
mother’s heart, to leave the house where she came as a bride, 
when she was yet but a girl, and where she never had a thought 
otherwise than that she would die in it when her time came.” 

Mr. Lusby’s passion was now over, and his cold calculating 
mood was on him. And it is possible that he was just a little 
mollified by Reuben’s manner, However he said, 

“T’ll tell you what it is Wilkins. You lay the blame upon that 
dog of yours, rightly, or wrongly, it is impossible for me to tell. 
But I'll take you at your word. People say I’m a hard man. 
But the devil is not as black as he gets the credit of. Now I'll 
tell you what I’ll do with you. If you'll first beat the ill-condi- 
tioned, mongrel cur, that you say has done the mischief, within 
an inch of his life, and then let me see you hang him, I'll con- 
sent to overlook what you've done this time. But if I ever know, 
or hear of such a thing occurring again, you know the conse- 
quences. No whining, or psalm-singing will avail you, you may 
depend.” 

“ Well! man,” he continued, “ what are you standing staring 
at, like a stuck pig? I should have thought you would have 
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been more disposed to go down on your knees in thankfulness 
than anything else.” 

“T was deliberating, Sir, whether it would be right, for me to 
punish the poor dog under the circumstances. She was only 
following her natural instinct in giving chase to, and killing the 
hare.” 

“If you spare your dog,” said Mr. Lusby, after I have made 
you such a generous, indeed I might say, such a noble offer, it 
will show one of two things. Either you proclaim yourself and 
your dog confirmed poachers, and that you have been so all 
along, and that it is the most shallow hypocrisy to pretend any- 
thing else. Or else your affection for your dog is greater than 
your affection fot your family, and the comfort of your father 
and mother in their old age, which you made such a fuss about 
a while ago.” 

“The way in which the case appears to me to stand, Sir, is this. 
I want todo what is right. And I think perhaps it might be right 
for me to do one of two things. Either to kill the dog right 
away, out of hand, as it is, I dare say, impossible entirely to pre- 
vent her giving chase for a short distance to a hare, if it gets up 
at her feet, as this one did. And there is, of course, always just 
a chance of her snapping it up, as she did just now. Or, as an 
alternative, I should be quite ready to beat the dog, and even 
beat her very severely, as I have done before. Buf what I doubt 
is, if I could reconcile my conscience, under any circumstances, 
to beat the poor beast, and hang her too.” 

“Well! do just as you like,” said Lusby. “I don’t care a straw 
which way you decide. I shall not swerve from my alternative. 
You either first beat, and then hang the dog, or lose your farm.” 

Reuben stood for a moment irresolute. Then he said to his 
landlord, 

“ T suppose, Sir, you will have no objection to give me a few 
minutes for further reflection. Above all, I should like to con- 
sult my father, and lay the matter before him. By his advice I 
should wish to be guided, and by his decision I will abide.” 

Reuben did not say what was in his heart, and what he would 
have given a world to have said, if the result of his decision had 
only concerned himself. He would have flung back Lusby’s base 
proposition with the scorn and indignation it deserved. He 
would have defied him to his face, and have bidden him do his 
worst. 


“ As you please,” was Lusby’s reply to Reuben’s request. He 
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had now become laconic, and sparing of his words, Perhaps he 
thought he had wasted enough even of maledictions upon 
one whom he regarded as more vile and worthless than the mat 
upon which he wiped his feet, but who was as much above him 
in the scale of creation, in all that belongs to the true dignity of 
human nature, as a horse is above a viper. 

All this time the poor dog lay crouching at his master’s feet 
—alternately licking them, and looking up in his face, and whin- 
ing piteously. I can easily picture the scene as I have heard it 
described. It would be difficult not to come to the conclusion, 


from such things as we know from the testimony of credible wit- - 


nesses, that the lower animals have some mysterious key of access 
to a knowledge of our words, and even, upon rare and critical occa- 
sions of our very thoughts. Is it that they read our thoughts by 
the index of our faces, with a readier and a subtler power of inter- 
pretation than most of the members of our own race are pos- 
sessed of! Or is it that there is some strange and wondrous 
and mystic cord of what, for want of a better term, I will call 
moral electricity, which runs through the whole cycle of the 
sentient and conscious life of our globe, and which binds all 
beings, either to other, and each to all, by such bands as the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, knitting together in one philosophers 
and worms? 

It may be so. I know not. I can only give, as I try to give 
in all my writings, facts that are true to life as it is. Others 
are welcome to moralize upon them. 

The Grange was only a few minutes’ walk from the place 
where Reuben and his landlord were standing. Mr. Lusby 
clected to walk as far as Mr. Wilkins’ house, in preference to 
waiting where he was, to hear the result of the old man’s decision. 

Reuben found both his father and his mother in the great 
kitchen of the farmhouse. In as few words as possible he told 
them the history of the morning, concluding with the dire, and 
to his mind, shameless alternative which Mr. Lusby had set be- 
fore him. 


Old Mr. Wilkins sat silent for a little time. Nothing but the 


working of his lips shewed the martyrdom which he was under. 


going. When at last he spoke, he said, 
“God's will be done. Not to gain the whole world must we 
consent to do a wrong, even to a dumb brute. And it would be 


a wrong done to that poor beast, notwithstanding all the misery 
she is like to bring upon us, to allow her to be beaten first, and 
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then hanged. No! God forbid that I should ever sanction such 
a thing, or give my consent to it. What say you mother?” 
addressing his wife. “This concerns you more than any of us. 
We must not make our final decision without consulting you.” 

Mrs. Wilkins was sitting in the chimney corner on the opposite 
side to her husband. Her tears had been for some time falling 
fast over the ball of worsted, and causing her to drop more 
stitches in those few minutes than she had done in almost all her 
life before. 

Mrs. Wilkins sighed once or twice before she spoke. Indeed 
she made one or two attempts to speak before the words would 
come. At last she said, 

“Goodness and mercy have followed me all the days of my 
life hitherto. I shall not cast away my confidence. We must 
do the thing that is right, come what may. The Lord will no 
doubt provide for us, as he has provided for us hitherto. We 
have striven to serve Him to the best of our poor ability, when 
our eyes were bright, and our steps were firm, and He is not 
likely to forsake us now that we have come to grey hairs, and 
our eyes are dim, and our steps are faltering. No! bless the 
Lord, I can trust Him in all circumstances.” 

I dare say some readers, who may glance over this page with 
a superficial eye, may think that such language savours some- 
what of Methodism, and that it is improbable that’ it Would be 
used by a Churchwoman, who had never been inside a Dissenting 
Meeting House in her life. 

I can only assure such readers that they are altogether mis- 
taken. Whether such language as Mrs. Wilkins used be at- 
tributable to the unconsious influence of Methodism, pervading 
and influencing all ranks and classes of society in Boeotia, except 

the highest, or whether it be a heritage from the piety of our 
Catholic ancestors, I cannot say. But I do know that it is not 
at all uncommon amongst the more religious minded of the 
children of the Church—even such as have not the slightest 
sympethy with Dissent, or leaning towards it. 

And so it was decided that the Wilkins’ should lose their farm, 
and be turned out of what had been the home of their fore- 
elders for more than twelve generations, for the fault of a dog. 

When Saint Thomas a Becket entered upon his great contest 
with King Henry II., his heart was often wrung by a sight which 
used to be common enough in those days. If the king’s foresters, 

verderers, as they were called, came upon any persons in the 
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royal forests, such as Sherwood, or New Forest, whom they 
suspected of indulging in the pursuit of game, they would execute 
what they called justice in a very rough and ready fashion. 
After a short trial, in which the foresters were judge and jury, 
they would themselves proceed to execute their own sentences, 
These sentences depended upon circumstances, If the offender 
was caught ¢” flagrante delicto, if, for instance he was caught in 
the act of taking aim at a rabbit with a crossbow, he was strung 
up to the nearest tree without more ado. If he was only sus- 
pected of such a heinous offence as compassing the life of a deer, 
or a rabbit, the king’s foresters contented themselves with a 
more merciful judgment. Under such circumstances they did 
nothing worse to the suspected misdemeanant than there and 
then chop off both his hands, or thrust out his eyes. If the case 
was one of very faint suspicion only, the culprit was mercifully 
dealt with indeed. The foresters only chopped off one of his 
hands, or thrust out one of his eyes, or plucked out his tongue. 

The chroniclers of the time draw piteous pictures of how these 
poor mutilated wretches were found wandering about in large 
numbers in every part of England, mutely testifying to the truth 
of the saying about the Norman William, that “he loved the tall 
deer as tho’ he had been their father.” 


(To be continued.) 
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By BARONESS SWIFT. 


Ye who are learn’d in classic lore, 

Well know that once, in times of yore, 
A poet, Ibycus by name, 

Of Latin birth and lyric fame, 

From Rhegium’s port to sunny Greece 
Departed, where, in transient peace 

Her people met, by ev'ry tide 

Borne there from regions far and wide— 
From Athens fair, and Spartan land, 
From Delphi, the Boeotian strand, 

And isles which gem the A2gzan sea, 
On Corinth’s Isthmus join’d would be 
To view the sacred games, that fire 
With noble longings, and inspire 

Great deeds in those, who, living, sigh 
But for their fatherland to die! 

Ere Acro-Corinth, tow’ring high 

Did greet the poet’s ardent eye, 

He, wand’ring ’neath dusk groves of pine,— 
(Sacred to Neptune’s pow’r divine)— 

Fell breathless down, pierc’d to the heart 
By miscreants base who sped that dart! 
Yet as in death he clos’d those eyes 
Whose last brief glance turn’d to the skies, 
A flock of cranes which o’er him sail’d 

Met his dim gaze, and thus he wail’d : 
“Glad denizens of the free air, 
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Ye witness of this crime shall bear ! 
Avenge my cause! for the foul deed 
May he who slew me gain his meed!” 
He spake, and straightway breath’d his last ! 
O’er him with flutt’ring wings they pass’d 
Through the blue air, soon lost to sight. 

With mocking words and laughter light 

His murderers went on their way : 

Nor here doth end my simple lay, 

What next did hap, how Destiny 

Oft foils the crime which fain would flee 

Its just award, I now would tell. 

When, on the spot where erst he fell, 

The poet’s corse upon the ground 

Was ’mid those dark woods later found 

And solemnly to Corinth borne, 

Then throughout Hellas loud did mourn 
That great and many-peopled throng, 
Invoking vengeance for the wrong! 

Ne’er more the pine-leaf’s crown should wreathe 
The singer’s brow, those lips ne’er breathe 
Their accents sweet, nor yet that lyre 
Enthral his list’ners and inspire 

Their hearts with virtue and with love! 

Yet hearken how the Fates now wove 

Their meshes round those miscreants vile. 
Now gather’d in that stately pile— 

The amphitheatre’s scenic hall— 

In ranks close serried ’gainst the wall, 
Swarms eagerly the hushéd crowd 

With bated breath and figures bow’d, 

The mystic chorus as of old 

Chaunting the solemn hymn, behold ; 

The Furies pace the stage along 

As they intone their sacred song, 

When, awe-struck by the phantom-scene 
Which rous’d remorseful thoughts, I ween, 

A voice rang from the highest tier 
In accents startling to the ear: 
“Behold! see, yonder are the birds, 
Which of slain Ibycus the words 
Shall witness bear!” Thus did it cry, 
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And those who heard, gaz’d at the sky, 

Where, hov’ring in its ether blue 

A flock of cranes now slowly flew. 

From mouth to mouth the question ran: 
“To say those words who was the man? 

Of Ibycus, whose name our woe 

Revives, what can the speaker know? 

Or he to whom those words were said ?” 
“Let them be taken and straightway led 

Forth to their judgment!” cried the crowd. 

And breathing vengeance deep and loud 

Seiz’d the assassins, who confess’d 

The crime which on their conscience press’d 

They crav’d for mercy piteously, 

In vain—Nemesis none can flee! 

Her vengeful pow’r their deed reveal’d, 
Her vengeful pow’r their doom now seal’d! 














THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND 
CANNA IN THE SEA. 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 





A beacon gleamed o’er sea and land, 
From Canna’s tower, that, steep, and grey, 
Like falcon-nest o’erhangs the bay. 


» * * * * 


They tell, with Canna’s chieftain came, 
In ancient times, a foreign dame 
To yonder turret grey ; 
Stern was her lord’s suspicious mind, 
Who in so rude a jail confined 
So soft and fair a thrall. 
And oft when moon o'er ocean slept, 
That lovely lady sate and wept 
Upon the castle-wall. 
And still when on the cliff and bay 
Placid and pale the moonbeams play, 
And every breeze is mute, 
Upon the lone Hebridean’s ear 
Steals a strange pleasure mixed with fear, 
While from that cliff he seems to hear 
The murmur of a lute.— Zhe Lord of the Isles. 


THOUGH even in the southern counties of England, thickly 
populated as they are in comparison with the wild moorland of 
Scotland, there lie, uncultivated still, acres upon acres, nay mile 
after mile, of blooming gorse and heather over which purple- 
winged butterflies and tiny moths, and insects of a thousand 
colours hover, sipping nectar—where, in September, gossamer 
veils are spread, and beautiful spiders flash in the misty sunlight, 
—there is nothing to equal the crimson flush of the early heath 
which deepens into purple on the Highland hills, and is loveliest 
of all in the land of Lorne. 
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Watch the clouds on some still day of early autumn floating 
slowly above the moor, or reflected in the waters of a wide deep 
lake, or see them gather on the top of some lofty mountain 
as if imitating its outline, while the evening sky grows red with 
the first touch of frost on the atmosphere; or again, when the 
equinoctial gale blows fiercely and sweeps across the wild expanse; 
when the hills are veiled in mist, and cataracts thunder down 
the glens, where in summer a mere thread of water trickled over 
pebbles and between mossy boulders, leaving here and there 
pools of deep, clear, brown water, through which twinkled golden 
hued stones and tender water plants with bright yellow, star- 
like blossoms; and if you are a poet, or even an admirer of the 
beautiful world, you will own, though your garments are dripping 
with Scotch mist, and your feet embedded in boggish land, that 
there is an enchantment in this— 


‘** Land of grey rock and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood,” 

which does not hang about the richer landscapes of more 
southern climes. 

How yonder belt of fir contrasts with the light green on 
the mountain side and the sapphire tint of the uplands! A 
glamour rests on the hills shining through that purple veil, or 
melting into pale blue in the far distance. The mist flushes 
rosily and assumes yet more vivid colours as the season advances, 
hanging like rainbows on the hills and gleaming in the hollows, 
until on the top of those brightly hued heights November places 
her first pale coronet of snow, and over the mossy carpet beneath 
steals the hoary network of the frost. 

But let us not pass the boundaries of autumn. Suffer the 
leaves to drop one by one; the" gorgeous scarlet and pale gold 
of the chestnuts, the lemon coloured limes, the warm russet red 
of the oak; let the bramble and brier red-berried, twine among 
the rocks, and the beautiful plumage of the cock-grouse peep 
through the withering leaves and bronzing ferns. Winter is only 
just coming up on the mountain-tops, we are not yet weary of 
the passing season. 

Let us rather go back for a few brief moments to spring, and 
watch the bright gleams carried down through the dark moor- 
land wherever some tiny burn freshened the turf, which we saw 
when we crossed the border; and ‘the clumps of pine and fir - 
where the larch was hanging out its tassels. May we not linger 
again, a while, where sunset gilds the peaks of the Eildon hills, 
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and throws a flood of light on the noble river which flows past 
Dryburgh and Melrose! 

Let us gather a few leaves, there are no flowers yet, in the silent 
grassy precincts where the great Magician of the North loved to 
sit and muse, weaving his mighty spells of fancy. Pass on to 
“Mine own romantic town”—surely the most beautiful of all 
capitals !—with its diadem of crags and its mountain heights, its 
grand old castle and palace, and princely streets and squares ; 
with the Braid and Pentland Hills, and varied sea and land 
prospects framing it in. That fair city so full of old romance and 
modern improvement, typified sufficiently by the walk down 
Princes Street to the Canongate. Who that has once trod the 
streets of “ Auld Reckie” and stood on the stone which marks 
where still beats the warm genial heart of Mid-Lothian, has not 
longed to pass that way, at least once more, in life, again. 

But it is “a far cry to Lock Awe,” and we want to get back 
there, and look upon the face of the great cold fresh-water lake 
under Ben Cruachan. There is a little island set in its waters 
which has a sad charm of its own, especially if it is visited in 
very early summer-time, when sheets of blue hyacinths shimmer 
‘like a cloud over the earth, hiding the grass and perfuming the 
air, not the real Blue-bells of Scotland—they come later and 
linger with us through the autumn—but the fair sisterhood which, 
in England, are companions of the primrose and anemone in 
the spring woods, but come into bloom later in the North ;— 
or stay, let us watch yonder boat floating slowly along followed 
by light skiffs. It is a funeral procession bringing the dead 
from the mainland, over the water, to the burial ground at 
Inishail. 

Not many years ago in that ice-cold lake a young and beautiful 
English girl was drowned, while those who loved her passionately 
stood on the shore unable to render efficient help. To me her 
image haunts Loch Awe and her slight graceful form rises to 
view heralded, in fancy, by the weird Highland dirge which 
used to accompany the passage of the death-boat across the 
lake. 

These lesser heights that girdle Ben Cruachan, “The Etive 
Shepherds” often seem in the calm September days to be watch- 
ing imaginary flocks of sheep, while the great mountain lifts its 
bald storm-washed face high above them, overlooking many a 
frowning steep and crag. Let us leave them with pale silvery 
gleams upon their stern brows, and on the sister lake (Loch 
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_ Etive), against whose shore the tides beat faintly, and pass on 
to the misty Islands of the West. 

As one, whose venturous spirit led him into the very worst 
turmoil of the tempestuous seas which girdle the outer Hebrides, 
farther and faster than we can follow, has said, few pass beyond 
the outworks of these giants. “The chilly Cuchullins” make 
the holiday tourist shiver. “The great headlands from Storno- 
way to Barra, dark, ever lonely in mist, warning off all fair 
weather wanderers. Pencilled in faint and ghastly peaks; hued 
like the heron’s breast, peeping between craggy Rum and Eig 
loom in shadow the Cuchullins, or Coolin hills of Skye: for- 
bidding in their stern beauty, isolated and sea surrounded, they 
possess no superficial fascinations; their power is one that grows, 
their spell is that of the glamour holding only the divinely selected 
soul.” 

It must have been to one thus gifted that nature revealed 
herself in yet more glowing colours and varied forms among 
the conical red hills and grey mountains of Skye, flushed with 
the sunset and flooded by the stormy lights which illumine at 
times even these gloomy fastnesses. Listen to a true poet’s rapt 
recollection of the mighty monarch which towers with sharp grey 
front and sides, rent and gored by cataracts, over the dark bed of 
ocean against the stormy sky. oe 

Oh wonderful mountain of Blaven ! 
How oft since our parting hour 
You have roared with the winter torrents, 
You have gloomed through the thunder shower ! 
Oh, Blaven ! rocky Blaven ! 
How I long to be with you again, 
To see lashed gulf and eddy 
Smoke white in the windy rain— 
To see in the scarlet sunrise 
The mist wreaths perish with heat ; 
The wet rock slide with a trickling gleam 
Right down to the cataracts feet. 
While toward the crimson islands, 
Where the sea-birds flutter and skirl, 
A cormorant flaps o’er a dark ocean floor 
Of tremulous mother-of-pearl.—ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Set in the midst of those turbulent waters which separate the 
Western Isles from the Outer Hebrides lies a small island, 
seldom visited, alone amid stormy seas ; which, yet at times, 
glows with the brightest tints of spring and summer. 

** The cuckoo cries out from the thicket 
That spring in her gladness is there.” 
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From every bush and brake the bird whose note is so familiar 
to English ears seems pouring out a welcome to the traveller ; 
and this year there have been more visitors than usual to these 
solitary Isles. In the hot evenings of summer the corncrake’s 
harsh note is borne on the breeze, just as it sounds in many.an 
English home landscape, The valleys are set thick with wav- 
ing grain, and grass grows green upon the hills. The shepherds 
call their flocks, round which the sagacious dogs run, barking 
joyously, and lambs bleat in sheltered homesteads, when the 
early spring awakes upon the uplands. 

But when the flood-gates are unloosed and boiling tides beat 
against Canna’s coast all is changed. The voice of the storm 
rises into a roar, and the for\ever beating pulse of the waves 
into a boom like artillery. Around the lonely tower is said to 
flit the spirit of the frail woman who was left to die there in 
solitude ; wailing, as she did in life, for steps that never came 
back, i 
Another woman, a daughter of this sea-girt Isle, went forth, 
as women will do at all hazards, across the seas, and returned, 
as is also often the fate of her sex, broken-hearted and forsaken. 
Around her, tradition has woven a touching legend which we 
have tried to set to the wild music of the winds and waves 
throbbing incessantly against the rocky shores of Canna’s lonely 
Isle, 





CANNA IN THE SEA. 
A LEGEND OF THE WESTERN ISLES. 


Do you hear the great sea, wailing, 
Cry at the outer door? 

Wind and wave at once assailing 
The lone house on the shore? 


** That child is for ever weeping ! 
What ails the little maid? 

Our brave islanders are sleeping, 
Why need she be afraid?” 


But the mother rocked her child, 
And soothed it with a sigh; 

When the winds were loud and wild, 
And the waves rolled sounding by. 


So the little maid grew older 

In that weird, unquiet place, 
And the little feet grew bolder, 
Though white the little face. 
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And still the sea came creeping 
Up to the very door ; 

And the wind kept up its weeping 
O’er the lone house by the shore. 
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But the summer breeze blew lightly, 
And corn waved on the lea, 
And the moon and stars shone brightly 


On Canna in the sea. 


Yet still, through the murmuring grey stones, 
The white water, as it rose, 

Cried out :—‘‘ Give up your dear ones 
When the next tide ebbs and flows.” 


Then the mother’s heart ached sore, 
And she laid her down to die, 

While those voices on the shelving shore 
Went sadly sounding by. 


Five brothers, reckless, stout, and tall, 
Manned their old father’s boat, 

They feared not blinding mist or squall, 
Nor the wild tempest’s note: 


When round those dangerous headlands 
Shrieked the fierce water-sprite, 
And over Canna’s wide stretched strands 
* 


Brooded the black-winged night. 


Nought cared they for the dreary knell 
Upon that mist-veiled shore, 

With which the ocean’s mighty swell 
Broke at their very door. 


The sparkling herrings’ silvery freight, 
By Scavaig's salt-waved lake, 

Bids them be quick, nor fear, nor wait, 
That precious shoal to take. 


They heeded not their sister's plaint, 
Her dreams, foreboding woe, 


No Canna youth must shirk or faint, 
Though wild the night winds blow. 


Though the water came up, crying, 
To the threshold of the door, 

And the wind in turn replying 
Rocked the lone house on the shore. 


** Give up your strong, your dear ones, 
Yes, give them all to me!” 
Said a voice from out those cold grey stones 


Beside the restless sea. 
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And, still, that voice so dreary, 
Oft sounds along our shore, 
While the women watch and weary 
For those who come no more, 


The father’s face grew still and white, 
His heart cold as a stone, 

As he stood from noon till black midnight, 
Upon that cliff alone. 


There, where the eagle built his nest, 
Whence last his boat was seen, 

They found him, stiff, stretched out, at rest, 
Wrapped in his plaided screen. 


Years passed—and Love found entrance 
Within the close-barred door ; 

Through lattice panes the orphan’s glance 
Fell on the wave-washed shore, 


The stranger wiled her with his books, 
Full of quaint legends old ; 

And still more with his winning looks, 
His manners, frank and bold, 








Yet still the waves came crying 
Up to her very door ; 

And the wind kept up its sighing, 
And moaned along the shore, 


She crossed the seas that gird our Isle, 
She crossed them, nothing loth, 

With him whose sunny southern smile 
Had won her plighted troth, 
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She aided him with heart and hand 
To build a second home, 

Far in the stranger's distant land 
Across the salt sea foam. 


But men are hard, and false, and foul, i 
Those strangers on our strand ! i 
Her true love palled upon his soul— . i 
He struck her with his hand. 


He left her in that unknown clime,— 
He never came again, — 

For some light love, or darker crime, 

Guilt of yet deeper stain. 


And then the woman’s heart turned back 
Across the salt sea foam ; 
And o'er the great sea’s silent track 
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For the wild waters called once more, 
The winds sighed :—‘‘ Oh, return, 
To where upon our lonely shore 
The lights of Canna burn!” 


Gold had she in her kist: a store 
Gathered with toil and pain ; 

That might have opened many a door 
To the child come home again, 





But the old house had fallen down, 
¥ Window and door stood wide; 
. The roof by wandering winds was blown 
Far o’er the ocean tide. 
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And that warm heart, which ached to hear 
Its childhood’s song once more, 
Broke, when, at last, that morning drear 


Dawned upon Canna’s shore, 


Do you hear the great sea, wailing, 
Cry at the outer door? 

Wind and wave at last prevailing 
O’er the wrecked house by the shore. 
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SOME MEDITATIVE SKETCHES. 


By P. QUIN KEEGAN, LL.D. 





I. AN OLD WOODLAND HAUNT. | 


Wuy do I love to linger now beside the shady wood? Where- 
fore pause to mutely contemplate its noble assemblage of trees, its 
infinite complexity of boughs and shoots, its umbrageous multi- 
tude of leaves? Why seek to scan through its passages of 
broken gloom the shadowy realms within? How is it with me 
when ever as I approach this woodland haunt my thoughts flee 
away on the wings of imagination to days that are no more, to 
incidents and moments long since passed away. The wood is 
dense and dreary. No sound awakes the solemn silence save 
that of a tiny streamlet creeping softly adown a stony, grass- 
fringed ravine, and waking sweet music in the lonely dell. In 
this romantic spot the sylvan deities seem appeased, for a lavish 
exuberance of boughs and shoots laden with a rich leafy garni- 
ture shoots up and flourishes afresh. 

A narrow chasm in the hedgerow gave access to the dismal 
depths withih, and a narrow serpentine path conducted the 
visitor to the margin of a small well or spring, perennially filled 
with bright crystal water. Moreover, at one portion of the road- 
side that bordered this wood, there stood a low lichen-clad wall, 
mouldering with age, that served to deepen the shadow of the 
adjacent fern-brake and underwood. In other parts, the affluence 


of sombre-painted leafage rendered the prevailing obscurity, as 
it were, green-lighted, while the mossy greensward beneath was 
either sombre-tinted or chequered with darkness. Overhead, the 


shadows of opposite boughs waved with the breeze up and down 
the breasts of the adjacent stems, Some trees were hoary with 
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moss and scarred with age ; others were young and slender, yet 
comparatively fresh and blooming. 

Sweetly soothing was the influence of the quiet woodlands 
upon the sobered spirit. To the tranquil mind, unharassed by 
excessive nerve-stimulant, no situation could be conceived more 
grateful. Here the soul communes freely with the dumb-deaf 
creation, with forms and organisms that utter not audible tones, 
yet mutely appeal to every normal heart. Here there is dark- 
ness, but it is not the gloom of sorrow or the grave ; it is not the 
fitting pall of vice or ignominy ; it is only the adumbration that 
envelops or testifies the free, full development of embryos 
planted in Nature’s womb. On the grey withered sward beneath 
there lay heaps of dead leaves, the autumnal sheddings of many 
bygone years. How impressively they carry away the imagina- 
tion to the mournful period of the year’s decline, to ruined 
woods, to leaves all dry and sere sweeping away along the 
forest paths before the rising gale, which soughs and whistles in 
a saddened tone congenial to the heavy time. 

The eastern outskirts of this wood were pilastered by an array 
of tree stems, which beauteously variegated the light that beamed 
upon them, permitting stray gleams and pencillings of radiance 
to find unchecked repose amid the shadowy realms within. _How 
cheerfully soothing it was to receive the effluence of light through 
the sombre-tinted trees—how impressive to mark the contrast 
between the bright, stimulating effulgence and the dark, sedative 
obscurity of the woodland halls. How impressive it was to 
traverse the leaf-strewn lanes of the wood, to catch one moment 
brilliant gleams and coruscations of the evening low-bent sun, 
and then the next moment to be involved in the sylvan depths, 
in a dell deep-hollowed in forest secrecy, where the umbrageous 
branches arch overhead and deeply embower the profound area 
beneath. What solemn chords does it now strike upon my heart! 
How, amid a crowd of faded reminiscences of bygone days, this 
one still lives afresh—a bright central point in the treasure-house 
of memory—a mental agitation that the soul has once expe- 
rienced and finds so congenial to its essence that it cannot re- 
linquish it, but fondly grasps it for evermore. 

Moreover, we may observe that this scene exhibits a species 
of suggestive tendency, or an inclination to entice the mental 
regards away to some more distant shadowy sphere. Its im- 
pressive force and solemnity are competent to conjure up 
memorials of other similar sources of a kindred pleasure long 
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since sealed up. Or may this phenomenon be considered the 
mere echo, the mere secondary symptom of the great central 
impression itself? Was my spirit so congenially adapted, so 
harmoniously attuned to emotional influences of this particular 
tone, that, not finding itself sufficiently agitated or entirely re- 
compensed, it overflowed its customary boundaries and careered 
away to a more expansive sphere of gratification. The mighty 
wave of emotion, once started, ran readily through the spreading 
links of association. Some other scene previously experienced 
had awakened an emotion similar to that now felt, and the latter 
being now before the consciousness immediately resuscitates 
to view what it had been so closely linked to all along. Thus- 
wise do faint echoes of a foregone pleasure stand by, as it were, 
in reserve, ready to spring forward in aid of present sensations ; 
and thuswise, by such mutual aid, are the purer and nobler 
emotions rendered deeper and more intense, 


II, BENEDICT AND BEATRICE, 
(Shakespere’s ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing."’) 


Benedict was sober, staid, and solemn, yet was he a courteous, 
brave, and noble man, but his predominant excellencies did not 
suffice to shield him from the shafts of the merry Beatrice. 
She regarded him as a butt for the sallies of her sprightly 
raillery. She was a sweet and effervescent maiden, pre-eminently 
merry-hearted, yet kindly. No matter how aristocratic, no 
matter how brave, learned, or reverend an individual of the other 
sex happened to be, if he but only possessed some traces of 
solemn gravity of voice or demeanour, Beatrice ruthlessly dis- 
charged the keen acrimony of her jests and sarcasms at him. 
The tide of her animal spirits seemed never to wane—it remained 
imperturbably stationed at the level of its highest watermark. 
Now, when Benedict and Beatrice encountered each other, there 
ensued “a kind of merry war, a very skirmish of wit between 
them.” The man subserved the purpose of a tool, of a conve- 
nient and commodious kind, for the effective drawing off, or 
draining away, of a portion of the high-pressure nerve-force or 
animal spirits of the lady. 

Under. the foregoing circumstances, need we marvel that 
Beatrice, however kindly-natured, had never been wy cs ‘to 
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the dominion of love? The flow of her mental life was too rapid 
and turbulent to permit of even the surreptitious introduction of 
any of love’s essences. Nevertheless, we do not contend that 
she might not have admired some persons. She might have been 
prepared to admit and maintain that Benedict, or some other 
gentleman, was a handsome person, or was endowed with sundry 
noble or zxsthetic qualities; but we do say that she would 
never have dreamt of falling in love with him, or with any other 
man, Love was much too serious and solemn, too dilatory a 
condition of affairs to be congenial to the turbulent agitation of 
her merry soul; in short, it involved or pre-supposed a quietude 
and stability of nerve element to which she was an_ utter 
stranger, 

But a serious incident occurred. Hero, a lady to whom Bea- 
trice was deeply attached, had been accused of wickedness, and 
upon the brink of matrimony, was ruthlessly discarded by her 
intended bridegroom. Beatrice knew and felt that the accusa- 
tion was utterly false, and she did not hesitate to declare her firm 
belief and conviction of its falsehood. Poor Hero drooped sadly 
beneath the weight of the charge, and the consequent shock in- 
flicted on her spirits. It was a spectacle of serious import—a 
saddening spectacle to see the expectant bride, thuswise ‘cut ‘off 
in the flower of hope, fall down and weep—a sight sufficient to 
curb and quell the most riotous prodigality and effervescence of 
animal spirits. Beatrice experienced the consequence. She felt 
deeply indignant at the charge and the fomenters thereof; she 
wept, and felt dismal and despondent, downcast and dejected. 

Now here was a fitting season for the; transmutation of the 
metal of her heart. ’Tis true the ground had been previously 
prepared for the effectual prosecution of the work. The soft 
and gentle whisperings of flattery had surreptitiously permeated 
therein, and had effected so much; but the complete and total 
downfall of joy and sprightliness occasioned by the grievous 
mishap to Hero, consummated the previous immature endeavour, 
and converted the iron grossness of effervescent raillery into the 
golden splendour of love. Upon the riotous, turbulent waves of 
effervescent sprightliness, there safely floated now, a stout and 
stately vessel of affection. Benedict had profoundly sympathized 
with Hero’s grief and upon this common ground of condolence, 
Beatrice cheerfully encountered him. The mutual condition of 
sober spirits and dejected souls, however, swiftly quelled “ the 
skirmishes of wit, the merry war” between them ; and love, “ that 
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everlasting boy,” crept steathily in: they now loved indeed and 
in truth; and they were happy. And hence may be seen the 
mutual repugnance and incompatibility of jovial, effervescent 
spirits and genuine love, and that the latter in its purest form, so 
far from being, as it is commonly considered, the product of a 
foolish, empty mind, is most intimately allied and most happily- 
congenial to a grave, a sober-minded, a prudential spirit, 


III—AN OLD GARDEN SCENE, 


Once again we glanced over the little, low-set gate; but be- 
held, alas! only an area of barren ground, divested of all floral 
loveliness—the statues that of yore towered so picturesquely 
above the scene, were all cast down or entirely removed, and the 
whole prospect but faintly suggestive of its former attractiveness. 
Once upon a time, when life was new, when the current of life- 
chergy ran more briskly than at present, we ever manifested a 
special interest in this delightful haunt. The garden, if such it 
may be termed, was of an oblong rectangular shape. A well- 
trimmed path, flanked with bushy box, bisected it lengthwise. 
On either side of this walk, a row of exquisitely clean and snowy 
statues were erected, each at an equal distance from one another; 
and the spectacle furnished thereby was profoundly impressive 
on our youthful regards. Often and often have we deviated 
during our boyish rambles in order to stand beside the little 
gate, and gaze wonderingly over to survey this entrancing ex- 
hibition of sculptured forms. Peculiarly fascinating must they 
have proved, else their image would not have become so deeply 
engraved upon the tablets of memory. The brilliant whiteness 
of the material of which they were constructed, the eminent 
beauty of their form and general “contour contrasted effectively 
with the sylvan environment that compassed them. The garden 
itself was flanked on each side by a lofty company of trees, 
which, by blending with and mellowing the light, enhanced the 
interest of the scene; and when the full flaring beams of the 
summer sun streamed down upon the fair forms of the statuary, 
a brilliant snowy lustre seemed to be diffused therefrom, It is 
the fresh clear eye of youth that is most pungently affected by 
sights such as these. What bright gleams they shed upon the 
soul, and how calculated they are to live long and freshly within 
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the storehouse of the memory! The close covert furnished by 
the adjacent woodlands, the prospect of serene sedative calm en- 
joyed in those peaceful shades—a softly murmuring stream, a 
choir of forest minstrels soft and sweet, the drowsy humming of 
the honey-bees—all these soothe and tranquillize the spirit, 
render it self-fed, and awaken a train of thought congenial to 
its mood and tone. 

Even to-day it is impossible to approach this spot without 
experiencing in full sway the thrill of resuscitated happy re- 
miniscences. A throng of associated thoughts, each steeped in 
cheering hues of feeling—a compound agitation of the soul— 
presses forward into consciousness. The general aspect of the 
place, the form and contour of each particular constituent thereof, 
are revived with vivid reality and impressiveness. 

Again, when at school we commenced to read the Satires of 
Horace, a passage occurs in the eighth one, which seemed to 
operate in a similarly impressive manner. The old beloved 
statue scene was resuscitated again, characterised, as of yore, by 
its intrinsic pleasure-imparting capacity. The hideous priapus, 
the solitary tenant of the garden depicted by Horace, may be 
regarded as the source and centre of extraordinary interest. 
The relative situation of the figure itself, the mere circum8tance 
that in the midst of a garden radiant with floral loveliness there 
towered into the air the semblance of a human shape, erect and 
tall, was not inadequate to the production of a tolerable thrill of 
interest. Indeed, a congregation of associations is always liable 
to cluster round a statue of any description, erected in a situation 
similar to that now indicated. That potent sympathetic feeling 
with which mankind commonly regard their fellowmen, is here 
awakened, and an aspect of lightness, brilliancy, and vivacity is 
imparted to an otherwise doleful and lifeless scene. Moreover, 
does it not engender within the sensitive spirit a sweet, semi- 
conscious, classic phase of emotion? The rarest beauties of the 
floral world are congregated there; all the glories of cloudland 
scenery are discernible there; but towering over all, and sur- 
passing all, there is seen the semblance of a human shape, 
erect and tall, that immediately and irresistibly solicits the 
regards, The figure is lifeless, no active or passive agitation of 
the soul ripples or upheaves its stony countenance. Neverthe- 
less, its general aspect and contour are so brimful of suggestive 
resemblance, its very figure and lineaments are so distinctively 
picturesque and beautiful—the personification of mind or dis- 
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position, of force or resolution, or refinement, or gentleness, or 
love, that in the glassy stare of its sunken eyeballs we seek, as 
it were, to penetrate the very windows of the soul. The environ- 
ments of rural scenery wear intrinsically a charmed aspect; but 
so impressive to man is even an effigy of man that its presence 
therein suffices to doubly redouble the total effect. 


IV.—ON THE SIGHT OF AN OLD ACTOR. 


Yonder amid the tiny garden bounds attached to his humble 
dwelling, there stands an aged actor. His stooping frame and 
posture, and his gaze intent upon the earth, betoken his desire to 
examine or rectify some horticultural requirement. His daughter 
with him seems placidly to share his joys and griefs. Thuswise 
they spend the balmy summer days, calmly enjoying a period of 
relaxation from arduous toil. Their professional duties which 
had employed them during the winter, have now terminated, and 
here, amid this cheerful rural scene, they have sat down to enjoy 
for a brief span the exhilaration accruing from clear skies and 
unpolluted air. Loiteringly we stand intent upon the sadly 
pleasing spectacle, and busily employed in pursuing the in- 
numerable threads of association which it inspires:—Do they 
ever recall to mind, and complacently reflect upon the period or 
scene, when they stood beneath the public gaze in what appeared 
to be an exceedingly interesting situation? Do they ever try to 
picture to themselves the exceeding delight and sometimes 
rapture they have evoked in sundry youthful spirits, or do the 
consequences of their public appearances possess now no interest 
for them? How often have their thrilling tragic or comic accents, 
as they rung clearly through the vaulted theatre, played with no 
uncertain sound upon the tender sympathies of some young, im- 
pressionable heart! Oh! what transports of admiration, what 
showers of pure sterling love have they not been instrumental in 
evoking in innocent breasts? What an empire of human passion 
have they not commanded, and yet how callous and insensible 
they seem to all the pomp, vanity, and ostentation, which attend 
on the possession of power! But observe what advantages their 
professional career have furnished them in the sentimental con- 
test. Their dresses are commonly beautiful, and eminently 
adapted for the display of zsthetic fascinations; their powers of 
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speech are necessarily more or less excellent ; and they are en- 
compassed with all the auxiliaries which accompany the most 
complete and effective outcome of tender feeling. 

We wonder if these actors ever reflect upon, or consider the 
plot or incidents of the play, in the representation of which they 
participated, when last we saw them on the stage. Perhaps they 
do not; for we apprehend that professional habit chills sadly 
down the natural warm effect which dramatic representation 
exerts upon the human mind. We are too prone to conclude 
that, because the audience derives intense satisfaction from 
theatrical exhibitions, therefore the actors must do so likewise. 
Whilst the latter are upon the stage, they may actually seem to 
enjoy the performance which they are instrumental in conduct- 
ing; but who knows what sense of pain and sorrow may lurk 
under the artificial mask they are then compelled to wear? 

Whilst gazing on this veteran actor, our fancy has somehow 
associated his aspect and appearance with a performance of 
Shakespere’s “ Comedy of Errors” which we have recently wit- 
nessed. In the opening scene of that play, several rather long 
speeche of a plaintive, declamatory character, are recited by one 
of the vamatis persone called AZgeon; and we cannot avoid 
identifying this actor with the man who then represented that 
individual. Our judgment is in all probability not correct ; but 
there occurs some feature in the gait, aspect, or general demean- 
our of the man under review, which forcibly suggested, through 
sheer resemblance or analogy, the actor who on the stage had 
previously affected us. The particular scene in the play fur- 
nishes ample scope for the exhibition of tragic ability, and 
appeals to the sombre, solemn department of the feelings. The 
reverend aspect of the ancient actor now before us, impressed 
kindred sentiments on the heart; and two mutually accommoda- 
ting links of association are thuswise furnished. Perhaps in this 
manner we may be able to provide an explanation of the fanciful 
association now alluded to. At first sight it may appear strange 
and irreconcilable, but we apprehend that thuswise on the 
ground of emotion may be explained the frequent conjunction of 
thoughts apparently never united before, or otherwise incongruous 
or incompatible, ¥ 
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V.—THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


Oh! what a glorious yet saddening picture is here displayed ! 
The strong brave man, the conqueror of fleets, and the subduer 
of nations lies overthrown. The corporeal constitution of this 
man was frail and delicate; but his mental powers were all on 
fire, indefatigably vigilant, invincibly persevering, inexhaustibly 
active. And what a mine and reservoir of /ove his heart pre- 
sented! Oh! what tender-voiced chords might here be sounded! 
How kindly, how charitable, how devotional, how nobly humane! 
The emotions of his soul welled up from the profoundest depths 
of his nature ; and the powerful agitation induced thereby within 
his mind and body, attested the sincerity of that from which they 
sprung. His brave, honest, and manly English heart scorned 
the baseness of treachery and the vileness of deceit. His detesta- 
tion of the French was not the offspring of a mere’ whim or 
caprice: it sprang from the profoundest convictions of reason, 
It was not national prejudice, or the energy of a mind whose 
smouldering fires of passion earnestly solicited fuel. No! it was 
the result of the reaction of an honest heart, built up with pru- 
dence and impregnably fenced round by an inflexible self- 
command—an empire governed by the will—that loathed the 
scorpion infection of what :in its narrow view it considered an 
inferior spirit, a machinery fed and regulated by what seemed 
at least sensual passions and ill-ordered propensities. 

Nelson’s love for Emma, in a moral point of view, may be 
blameable ; but nevertheless, this was the haven wherein his 
tender, kindly spirit found its sweetest, balmiest repose. That 
misplaced affection was the rebellion of a mind profoundly 
tinctured with tenderness, and swayed and agitated by the 
deplorable loss accruing from the exigency of an object worthy 
to uphold and appreciate that immensity of love. Oh! what a 
cruel fate it was that he was tied by indissoluble bonds to one 
whom he loved not much ; but being so tied, it was his impera- 
tive duty to endure the yoke as well as Christian charity en- 
joins. 

Scan critically the whole course and character of the hero's 
life. Observe his kindness and condescension to his inferiors, 
his love for his co-mates and for his fatherland, his tact, temper, 
courage, and unflinching coolness—grasp all these in one com- 
prehensive survey, and you will understand the length, depth, 
height, and breadth of his love. He never mimicked or mocked at 
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love, he never acted the lover. The outward demonstration of 
affection which he displayed was the direct and genuine relief of 
the intense feeling of the mind ; and he was ever ready and pre- 
pared to abandon his conduct to the pilotage of that fecling. 

And behold the death-bed scene. Stretched in the dingy cock- 
pit he lies—the man of unconquerable energy now prostrate, 
and powerless as a child. Amid the thunder of cannon, the 
crash of wrecking, the shrieks and groans of the wounded and 
the dying—and the terrible energy of men wrought up by fierce 
contention to the utmost pitch and fury of diabolical eclatement, 
the invincible hero, the sometime conquerer of mighty fleets, 
now lies in a helpless trance, his spirit overcome and utterly 
subdued. The terrific torture and anxiety, the harassing cares 
and vexations incident to the indefatigable exertions called forth 
by the overwhelming importance of the task he had on hand, 
weighed powerfully upon his spirits, and well-nigh crushed them. 
The tide of his vital energy, once so swollen and agitated, now 
descended to its lowest ebb; and it was then, when in the 
dim and shadowy obscurity of the cock-pit, encompassed by 
groans and death and all the hideous accompaniments of solemn 
feeling—it was then that the real metal of his tender heart was 
displayed—it was then that the flames of his love reared upward 
into a ruddy glow never before surpassed in brilliancy and fer- 
vour. Amid the heartrending palsy and prostration of his vital 
powers, by the last feeble flickerings of his vital lamp, he called 
upon the name of her whom he loved, he craved to be kissed by 
his captain in command, and throwing up his arms, his soul 
winged its way to that distant land from whose bourn no tra- 
veller returns. Oh! what a mighty majesty of feeling is here 
displayed! What a marvellous feeling this one of love is, that 
can subsist in full-blown luxuriance and intensity when the body 
is on the verge of dissolution, when the last spark of vitality is 
fading away, while the machinery of the intellect has ceased to 
revolve, and the remaining emotional sensibilities have fallen into 
ruin and decay ! 

















MY SEASONS. 





By T. ASHE. 





I, 


Spring makes my blood leap like the sap in trees, 
Lambs in the meads, and freshets in the glens: 
I go to find the flowers, and suck thence 

Hope, to all sweet, as honey to the bees: 

The sunbeams are new wine I to the lees 

Drain ; and now seem more lovable than men’s 
The birds’ haunts ; for in me a hidden sense 
Stirs, with the May scents and the April breeze. 
From dawn-break until evening, by the brooks, 
Happy I go, as I go wandering: 

Lightly I press the tender grass and sing, 


And green leaves charm me more than leaves of books ; 


As by the well-known wood-walks and sweet nooks, 
Childlike, I seek the children of the spring. 


II, 


In summer I’d go wander in strange lands, 
Breasting the sea-wind, in our ship, that fares 

To havens where some noble river bears 

Seaward its treasure : till the way commands 
Glacier and cataract, and alp that stands 

God-like, in seamless snowy robe it wears; 

And heaven-kiss’d lakes, and vales full of sweet airs, 
Where the green hill-sides stretch out greeting hands. 









































My Seasons. 


And I would find strange cities, wherein dwells 
This folk and that, and hear the busy burr 

Of markets, and of square and street astir, 

And chattering round the fountains and the wells ;. 
And through the grey gates catch the convent bells, 
Vex’d with the singing of the vine-pruner. 


ITI. 


In autumn let me see the last sheaf. in, 

And mower gathering his poor aftermath ; 

And yellowing copse ; and in the orchard-swath 
Hear the fruit drop; and hear.the twit begin 

Of swallows, mustering the old homes to win, 
Ranks set, for buffet of the sea-blast’s wrath ; 

And follow by lone pools the meadow-path, 

While poplars blacken and the mists rise thin ; 
And in my boat stretch’d or by elm-tree foot, 
While through sad reeds the river wandereth, 
Muse what of vain man some old preacher saith ; 
And see dead queens, who loving bore no fruit, 
And sce great lords long wither’d branch and root, 
Trail o’er my memory’s stage their masque of death. 


IV. 


In winter, home and slippers and my fire, 
While from my cosy chair I eye my shelves, 
Lover-like, with a friend, by our two selves, 
But oftener alone, save for the quire 


_ Of old-world singers, who me never tire 


With their weird chants, of battles or of elves ; 
And mid the sages’ store my reason delves, 

For wisdom’s hoardings, with a keen desire. 

And let me roam my chamber to and fro, 

And let me at my lattice linger long, 

And watch the thrush steal from his roots among, 
Printing his quaint-shaped foot-prints on the snow; 
Till by-and-bye back to my nook I go, 

Fain of my well-loved book-lore and my song. 
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OUR PORTRAIT. 


WILLIAM HUGGINS, F.R:S. 


WILLIAM HUGGINS, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &c., whose 
important astronomical discoveries have added so much to our 
knowledge of the worlds beyond our reach, was bern in London 
on the 7th of February, 1824. For some time he attended the 
City of London School, then in its early days, but afterwards 
pursued his studies under private tuition. From the first, the 
scientific-bent of his mind was apparent, and at an early age he 
was acquiring a knowledge of various branches of natural philo- 
sophy which afterwards, when focussed, gave him material aid in 
the sublime study to which he has given his life. Chemistry, 
mathematics, and magnetism were among the subjects that came 
under his attention, and he collected apparatus, by means of 
which he carried on his experiments. Astronomy had already 
seized on his imagination, and amid the London chimney-pots 
and beneath its canopy of smoke, he contrived to observe the 
planets and some of the double stars. The science of astronomy 
however, had not yet become his chief study ; during his earlier 
years Mr. Huggins devoted much time to microscopy turning 
his attention specially to animal and vegetable physiology. He 
has been a Member of the Royal Microscopical Society since 
1852. 

Having removed to Upper Tulse Hill, Mr. Huggins was more 
favourably situated for astronomical pursuits, and erecting an 
observatory in 1855, he gave himself up to them with redoubled 
zeal, His observatory was furnished with a good transit instru- 
ment, and an equatorial, by Dollond, of five inches’ aperture. 
Three years later this instrument was replaced by one of eight 
inches aperture. The double stars were first the objects of his 
attention, and he also made careful drawings of Mars, Jupiter 
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and Saturn, but before many years had elapsed, he commenced 
the series of original researches that have had such important 
results. He had determined long before that he would not be 
content merely to follow in the footsteps of the older astrono- 
mers, but that as opportunity came he would apply his know- 
ledge of general physics to the study he was pursuing. Similar 
resolutions have often been made by other men, but most of 
them either have not found or have not made use of their oppor- 
tunities. Dr. Huggins has done so. He at once seized upon 
Kirchhoff's method of the chemical analysis of distant bodies by 
means of the prism applied to their light, as the way to secure 
valuable observations, but it was not until 1862 that he applied 
this mode of analysis to the planets, stars, nebulz, and comets. 

His first task was to map the spectra of about twenty-six of 
the chemical elements. The fruits of this work were shown in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1864. In conjunction with the 
late Dr. Miller, he compared the spectra of about fifty stars 
directly in the instrument with the spectra of several terrestrial 
elements, and the result of their labours was the important 
discovery that the stars, though differing widely from each 
other, belong to the same order of bodies as the Sun... Mr. 
Huggins next succeeded in setting aside the old theory that 
the nebulz were distant clusters of stars. Applying the spec- 
troscope to some of these bodies he found that they gave a 
spectrum of a few bright lines only, which showed that the light 
came from heated matter in the form of gas, and that hydrogen 
was one of the principal constituents of these nebule. On the 
1st of June 1865, Mr. Huggins was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Eighteen months later he received one of the royal 
medals placed at the disposal of the Society, for his valuable 
services to science. They were also acknowledged by the Royal 
Astronomical Society, who awarded their gold medal to him and 
Dr. Miller for their united labours. 

Still aided by the spectroscope, which in his hands had already 
achieved such wonderful results, Mr. Huggins continued his 
career of discovery. Nearly all kinds of celestial bodies have 
been subjected to his examination. Without paying atten- 
tion to the order of discovery we may briefly mention the 
most important of his researches. He found after an examina- 
tion of the spectra of four comets, that the greater part of the 
light of these objects is different from solar light, and that 
carbon, probably in combination with hydrogen, forms one of 
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their constituents. This conclusion was arrived at after an 
examination of Winnecke's and Coggia’s comets. The spectrum 
of the former was found to be identical with that of carbon, and 
these earlier observations were confirmed by his examination of 
the bright comet of 1874. The Comet known at Comet B of 
this year (1881), is however, the first which has appeared of 
important size and brightness since the development of the 
spectroscopic method of research. Accordingly much interest 
attached to what the spectroscope should reveal concerning 
this fine comet. Mr. Huggins directed his attention solely to 
obtaining photographs of the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum 
(which cannot be seen by the eye), and succeeded in securing 
two good photographs. These show Ist, that a portion of the 
comet’s light was reflected solar light; 2nd, that his previous 
observations as to the presence of hydro-carbons in the spectra 
of comets were confirmed; and 3rd, that there was present a 
group of lines which the researches of Professors Dewar and 
Lieving show to be due to cyanogen, thus showing the presence 
of nitrogen in this comet. 

A second series of observations of the nebulz with a more 
powerful spectroscope also confirmed his previous conclusions, 

Turning his attention to the stars he has shown that the 
proper motion of the stars in the line of sight can be determined 
from any small shift of position which the lines of their spectra 
may have undergone. Nineteen out of thirty stars examined 
were found to be receding. The remainder were approaching. 
Sirius was discovered to be moving from the earth at the rate 
of twenty-seven miles per second. This most delicate research 
was subsequently taken up at Greenwich, and now forms part of 
the usual Royal Observatory work. The Greenwich results in 
the case of almost every star observed in common agree, as well 
as can be expected, with the Tulse Hill observations, taking into 
account the extreme difficulty and delicacy of the work. 

Mr. Huggins has in another research detected the heat received 
on the earth from some of the stars, He, too, was the first to 
show the method known as “the wide-slit method,” by which 
the forms of the solar prominences may be seen. 

During the last few years, Mr. Huggins has been occupied in 
taking photographs of the ultra-violet part (invisible to the eye) 
of the spectra of many of the stars. This research has led to 
important and interesting results, and has opened up quite a 
new field of work to the astronomer, As one result of this work 
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it may be mentioned that it furnishes the only data we at 
present have as to the probable relative ages of the stars and of 
the Sun. For his labours on the motions of the stars in the line 
of sight, and for his work on the Photographic Spectra of Stars, 
Mr. Huggins was awarded the Rumford Medal by the Royal 
Society in 1880. 

Such a series of astronomical triumphs has not gone un- 
acknowledged. In 1870 Mr. Huggins received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. Cambridge, and D.C.L. Oxford. In 1871 he 
was created honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh, on the occasion of 
the meeting there of the British Association, In the same year 
a telescope of fifteen inches aperture, constructed at the expense 
of the Royal Society, was placed in his hands and fixed in an 
observatory he arranged for it at Tulse Hill. In 1873 the 
Emperor of Brazil, who, during his visits to Europe, has paid 
long visits to his observatory, appointed him Commander of the 


Order of the Rose. In 1874 he was elected a Corresponding 


Member of the Academy of Science of Paris, and in 1877 a 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Society of Gottingen. 
From 1876 to 1878 he was President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Great Britain. He has been elected a foreign member 
of the Ancient University of Dei Lincei at Rome, of the Royal 
Society of Denmark, of the Philosophical Society of Lund, and 
a member of the Royal Society of Bohemia; and is a member 
of many learned societies at home. In 1872 he received the 
Lalande prize for Astronomy from the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, and in 1875 the honorary degree of Doctor of Physics and 
Mathematics at the Tercentenary of the University of Leyden. 




















GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING. 
FIRMS. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIFE Insurance or “Assurance” is not a very picturesque 
subject to write about. It is full of hard facts and statistics, 
and has to do with a matter about which many people do not 
care to talk or even think, if they can help it—for that matter is © 
the certainty of their own death. A silly prejudice on their 
part, of course, but one which some folks could not get rid of if 
they would, and many of them do not wish to try, These are 
the people who give a great deal of unnecessary trouble, by 
postponing making their wills, for fear that, in some inscrutable 
way, it should hasten their end, and then die without making 
one at all. Facts fortunately seem to show that these cowardly 
superstitions are giving way before the practical advantages a 
superior civilization affords, There can be no doubt that it is 
the duty of all men to make provision for their wives and families, 
and one of the easiest ways of doing so is by insuring their own 
lives. This is a truth that has been so often stated that to repeat 
it would seem waste of words, were it not for the fact that it is 
not acted upon by a great number of persons who ought to know © 
better. Still, it is rapidly working its way be here nvortie 
good people of England and America, if the returns 
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may perhaps account to some extent for this increase, but there 
must be two sides to a bargain, and if people were not willing 
to insure their lives the Company’s extra vigour would have had 
no effect. If a broad inference could be drawn from these 
figures it would be that the benefits of insurance have never been 
so fully appreciated as during the past ten years. We must take 
it, however, that this is an exceptional case. This New York 
Company, besides covering wider ground than similar English 
institutions, offers at least one advantage which Britons are able 
to comprehend. That advantage is unusual security. Its opera- 
tions are conducted under the official supervision of the 
Insurance Department of the State of New York. An officer is 
appointed by the State Legislature, whose duty it is to receive 
the most minute reports from all insurance companies within 
their jurisdiction, to make the most searching inquiries into their 
affairs, and report upon the condition of each office, There is, 
therefore, direct supervision by the State, and as the accounts 
are scrutinized by skilled actuaries, paid by the State and having 
no interest in the companies, there is little probability of error or 
falsification remaining long undetected. The system has been 
so well matured as to draw from Lord Sherbrook the compli- 
ment, “These American offices have certainly succeeded in 
giving the greatest confidence in the system of life insurance 
which prevails in that country.” The Company has, of course, 
also to adopt the English formality of depositing its annual 
reports with the Board of Trade. ‘ 

In selecting an office in which to insure his life, the first point 
any thoughtful person would consider is its stability. He would 
want some sort of guarantee that, after struggling for twenty 
years to pay his annual premium, he would not see an announce- 
ment in his paper some morning at breakfast time that the 
Company was in a state of hopeless insolvency. To obtain this 
security he would be willing, if necessary, to pay a slight increase 


_an the ordinary premium. The system upon which the New 


York Insurance Company acts gives this security. Its invest- 
ment of assets is restricted by law to loans upon unencumbered 
real estate, situate either in the State of New York pr within 
fifty miles of the “Empire City,” United States bonds, bonds 
of the State of New York, and other good securities sanctioned 
by the Insurance Department. Thus there are both regulations 
as wo the investenent of fonds, and close: supervitiogr'to ensure 4 
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an advantage worth paying for, but by a fortuitous circumstance 

it is not necessary that he should do so. Heavier interest is paid 

for money in the’ United States than in England, In the 

Western States a few years ago three per cent. per month was 

not an unusual rate for respectable money-lenders to charge on 

private loans, and the rate has probably not been much reduced 

yet in some parts. Ofcourse, such interest as that is not obtained 

on Government or any first-rate Eastern securities, but the rate is 

certainly higher than in Great’ Britain, and the New York Life 

Insurance Company, which is restricted to this kind of invest- 

ment, is therefore able to offer better terms than English 

companies, while the holders of ordinary life-policies have the 

important guarantee of safety. Those who participate in the . ea 
profits of the Company receiye larger annual bonuses, and 

annuitants obtain more favourable rates. The enormous differ- 

ence made by variations in the rate of interest, will be seen from 

the following figures. Suppose, for example, a person thirty-six 

years of age insures. his life, and pays a premium of £100 per 

annum, and lives thirty-one years. At the expiration of that 
time he will, of course, have paid £3,100. But this money has 

not been’ lying idle.. It has been invested, and compound 

interest/has been realised upon it. If three per cent. interest has | 
been obtained, it will have grown to £5,150, but at six per cent. . 
no less than £8,988 will have accumulated. It will thus be seen oe 
what a material difference an increase of even one-third or one- im 
half per cent. would make in‘ the returns of any important 
company. The one-third or one-half would not nearly represent a 
the éxtra interest received by this New York Company, while its 
total income last year was £1,815,673. During the last twenty 
years the interest received by the Company on its investments has 
more than paid its death-losses. 

One of the most popular systems of insurance permitted by 
the “New York Life” is the tontine. In addition to the insur- 
ance, it affords the pleasant excitement of a mild speculation | on 
the probability of a profit, Persons who elect to insure on one 
branch of this system, do so for a certain term. They ay 
annual premiums for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, as they may 
choose, and at the ea on of the period they either withdraw 
palin aly Gg Sots: ery 
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into possession of their savings. The peculiarity of the tontine 
is this—no annual bonuses are paid to the policy-holders, and 
anyone who discontinues paying his premium during the allotted 
time, ceases to have any interest in the tontine. Year by year 
the incoming money is invested by the Company, and nothing 
is withdrawn except in case of death. Should a member die 
his representatives are paid the sum he has insured, but without 
interest—as in the case of an ordinary life-policy. At the ex- 
piration of the allotted time, it will be found that some have 
died, and their insurance has been paid. Others will have 
discontinued their premiums, and their former payments will 
have been forfeited. A certain number, a majority perhaps, 
will have paid up regularly throughout the term. The surplus 
which has arisen through the Company’s investment of the whole 
sum is now divided among these last—among the persons who 
have consented both to live and pay their premiums for the 
whole period. For example, a person who took out a policy in 
1871 for £250, on the ten-year tontine principle, paid the sum 
of £264 in annual premiums, and has just received £349 from 
the Company. If he had died at any time during those ten 
years, his executors would have been paid the £250 insured, but 
as he lived, he received from the Company one-third more than 
he paid them. In this case, the tontine was probably more than 
usually remunerative for the survivors; but sufficient has been 
said to show that, while the great aim of insurance—the payment 
of a certain sum to the widow or other representative in case of 
death—is attained by the tontine system, a little zest is given 
to the investment by the chance of an actual profit. In the 
case cited, the policy was on what is called the ten-year 
“endowment” system, but the tontine system is largely adopted 
by holders. of ordinary life-policies, who pay much lower annual 
premiums, and allow their bonuses to be treated in this way 
instead of receiving them every year. | 
There < 2 half a dozen modes of insurance on the ordinary 
plan. A man may insure fora certain sum by payments to be | 
made during the remainder of his lifetime, he receiving nothing 
from the Company except, if we may make such a bull, the money 
that comes to him at his death. The annual payments are less 
for this mode of insurance than for any other. Most of the other 
systems involve a participation in the profits of the Company, 
though not in its liabilities. As there are no Shareholders, the 
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of the policy-holders, and liberality in the settlement of claims on 
which questions have arisen, has often been gratefully acknow- 
ledged. An “annual bonus” policy is one in which a cert:.in 
premium is paid annually for life or for a term of years, and, the 
holder receives a proportionate share of the Company’s profits. 
All the profits, in fact, are divided among holders of these 
policies, with the exception of those realised upon tontine invest- 
ments. A man may continue his premiums during his life; he 
may pay within ten, fifteen, or twenty years the whole of the 
premiums required to secure a certain sum at death ; or he may 
insure the payment of his policy at the expiration of a similar 
period instead of allowing it to remain until the end of his exis- 
tence. In each case he shares in the profits of the Company as 
long as he has any interest in it.’ It often happens that circum- 
stances arise which make it impossible for persons. to continue 
their payments, however desirous they might be of doing so, It 
would be very hard if their previous self-denial should be utterly 
thrown away by the forfeiture of their money, and therefore after 
three full yearly payments the Company grants to anyone 
insured under either of the two last-named systems who wishes 
to discontinue his premiums, a paid up policy proportionate to 
the sum that has been received from him The risk of forfeiture 
is thus averted, and a contingency which prudent people would 
regard with great suspicion disappears from view. There are 
various ways of dealing with the annual bonuses which we need 
not say anything about, except that they can be used to reduce 
the premiums or to increase the amount of the policies. 

The purchase of an annuity is another matter which requires 
no explanation, and the only comments we need make are that 
the same charges are made to males as to females, and that the 
amount required to purchase an annuity in the “ New York Life” 
is stated to be on the average 20 per cent. less than in British 
Companies. 

By way of removing the last objection-anybody might have 
to an insurance in a foreign Company—though this one can 
scarcely be called foreign—it may be mentioned that arrange- 
ments have been made with the English trustees, that 
event of any claim being disputed it shall be decidec 
British Courts. The ped has been making im Bradfo 
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holders and annuitants the sum of 350,000 dollars or more than 
£70,000 is deposited in the hands of British trustees. These 
gentlemen are the Right Hon. H.C. E. Childers, M.P., Mr. F, 
Francis, a Director of the London and County Bank, and Mr, 
A. H. Phillpotts, a Director of the Bank of British North 
America. A Committee of Reference has been appointed in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Belfast, and other large towns or districts 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Company has offices not only in America and England, 
but in Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain. The chief office for 
Great Britain and Ireland is at 76 and 77, Cheapside, London, 
under the management of Mr. J. Fisher Smith, whose energy and 
zeal have done much to establish the position of the Company in 
this country. 


‘MESSRS. PIGOU, WILKS, AND LAURENCE. 


The atmosphere is thick and damp with fog, the platform of 
the North Kent Railway at London Bridge is cramped and 
inconvenient, and the train is late—three conditions which are 
likely to tone down any undue exhilaration of spirits we may 
feel at the prospect of a tour of inspection through a gunpowder 
mill. A comfortable carriage, and the disappearance of the fog 
before New Cross has passed from view, bring us again into a 
more elevated frame of mind. In less than an hour we alight 
at the quaint old town of Dartford. There is a good deal of 
dirt in Dartford, but it- would perhaps be too much to assume 
that it has been accumulating ever since the time of the 
Romans, one of whose great works—Watling Street—here 
grossed the River Dart, or Darenth. Here, also, Edward III. 
commemorated his victory at Cressy and the surrender of 
Calais by the establishment of a nunnery, and here, also, 
Wat Tyler struck the blow that brought a hundred thousand 
Kentish men around him to resent the tyranny of the king 
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and gates of many mills. It is said that the first paper-mill 
in England was constructed on its banks, the project of a 
German named Spielman, and for this manufacture not only 
the Darenth but the whole county of Kent has now be- 
come famous. But it is something less innocent than un- 
sullied white paper that has brought us this morning to 
Dartford. Half-an-hour’s walk through green meadows brings 
us in sight of a high factory-shaft. The baré angularity of its 
appearance has been modified by such architectural adornments 
as must make it nearly, if not quite, unique. This marks our 
goal, the way to which is pointed out by a notice-board within 
some gates, warning mankind that any person “ found commit- 
ting any act which tends to cause an explosion or fire, in or 
about the factory, is liable to a penalty not exceeding £50”— 
not a very heavy penalty for blowing up a gunpowder-mill, or 
endangering its existence and that\of the workmen within it, 
A Nero.would cheerfully pay the amount for the amusement, 
but it seems quite sufficient, judging from results, to deter 
nineteenth-century Englishmen from any such attempt. Arrived 
atthe portals of the mill, the door-keeper politely relieves us 
of any matches or fusees we may have about us, in accordance 
with a rule peremptoriiy laid down to prevent accidents. 

It may be as well to state at once that the construction of - 
a powder-mill is totally unlike that of any ordinary manufac- ; 
tory. A mill is generally conceived to be a high building, or ee 
series of buildings closely connected, built in a plain substantial i 
way, and-crowded with machinery and workmen. Such an 
impression must be at once eradicated when a powder-mill is 


spoken of. When fairly upon the premises of Messrs. Pigou, 
Wilks, and Laurence, it is difficult to believe that we are 


within the walls of a factory. The spot seems more appropriate 
to the pranks of Puck and Oberon than to gunpowder. Here 
are more than fifty acres of wood and shrubbery and water. 
Tall stately poplars rear their lofty heads heavenwards, while 
beneath them are willows sacred not to sighing lovers, but 
to the charcoal maker. Here is a perfect maze of water-courses, 
winding hewildesiiihy emit the fee 
“The still Darenth, in whose waters cleane, — 
Ten thousand Ses play and decks his pleasant streame.” 
But there waren paper waltie to polite the” ater: | 
Spencer wrote the Faerie fish 
within these grounds. They have not been : 
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explosion of gunpowder, or by any refuse from the works. They - 
pursued the even tenour of their way, regardless of the warlike 

preparations going on around them, but succumbed, at last, to 

the arts of civilization and peace. The feathered tribe is still as 

plentiful here as the finny race once was. High in the poplar 

trees are the nests of countless rooks, whose clamorous cawing 

at eventide is heard above the heavy grinding of the mill-stones 

and the roar of the water-wheels. In the summer the nightin- 

gale floods the air with melody from the centre of these’ gun- 

powder mill grounds, and even now, in the middle of an autumn 

day, dabchick and moorhen may be seen flitting at our approach 

from the water to the coppice. But we have a great deal to see, 

and not very much time to see it in, so we must turn from this 

scene of sylvan beauty to the buildings which are still half 
hidden by the trees. 

Under the kindly guidance of Mr. Laurence, and his skilful 
foreman, Mr. Gausden, we are shown the process of gunpowder 
making from Alpha to Omega, and to this end are first taken to 
some rising ground, several acres of which are covered with stacks 
of alder and willow, and dogwood. Some of the willow is grown 
by the banks of the streams in the grounds, but the trees here 
yield. not a tithe of the quantity consumed. The wood is cut 
into regular lengths, but there appears to be no rule as to thick- . 
ness—one piece would make a club for Hercules, another would 
be too thin for a lady’s parasol. Little or big, it all serves to 
make charcoal, a process that is constantly being carried on in a 
building devoted to the purpose. The place seems dim—aftere 
the bright sunshine and the tinted trees, but we have far more 
sombre regions yet to explore. The wood, after being stripped 
of its bark is packed into large retorts, and the arrangement for 
manufacture are so perfect, that it is scarcely too much to say 
that it is cruelly compelled to burn itself into charcoal. When 
the conversion is complete, the charcoal is withdrawn from the 
retorts and allowed to cool very gradually. 

It is rather singular that as if there were not enough chances 
of explosion in a gunpowder mill through ordinary accident, 
there should be added a further risk through the liability to 
spontaneous combustion of one of the ingredients. This is a 


- misadventure which sometimes befalls charcoal, and therefore 


special precautions against this unamiable quality are here 
taken, . Assurance is always made that the charcoal has become = 
quite cold before it is put into sacks and stored in the large = 
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underground fire-proof buildings in which it is kept until 
wanted for use, It is first reduced to powder and “ bolted,” a 
process which requires no description at our hands. 

The second ingredient of gunpowder—sulphur—only needs 
grinding and “ bolting” to render it fit for use, but the third— 
saltpetre—is more intractable.then either of the others, and 
requires a longer preparation. This substance comes from 
Bengal, in bags, containing about two hundred weight each. 
The /“ petre,” as it is familiarly: called on the works, is first 
dissolved in huge cauldrons, water being added to take up as 
much salt as possible. It is then run out into large shallow pans. 
Crystals here constantly form on the surface, but to prevent 
them from combining,.the fluid is agitated at intervals with long 
rakes, and the crystals then sink to the bottom. They are next 
collected and thorougly washed in bins with pure -water, after 
which they are fit for use. From a coarse crystalline mass, of a 
pale yellowish hue, the saltpetre has been transformed into a 
snowy white material, not unlike, in appearance, the substance 
of which good ‘candles are made. It is now “finished petre,” 
that is, pure nitrate of potash. The saltpetre refinery covers 
more than an acre of ground, but the process is as we have 
briefly described. In some rooms, the agitation of the crystals 
is done by hand, but in others, machinery is employed. As 
constant stirring is unnecessary and improper, the action of the 
machinery is somewhat awe-inspiring. In the Middle Ages it 
would have been quite sufficient to put a company of sturdy English 
soldiers to the rout, but we have not so much faith now in necro- 
mancy. Guided and governed by long chains, rusty from the 
chemical action to which they are exposed, a long rake passes 
slowly from end to end of the large shallow pan, and at its 
stealthy approach, every crystal disappears from the surface. 
Then ensues an interval of silence and rest. No wheels or 
bands are seen in motion to show that further action may be 
expected, but all is grim and still. At length, after movement 
might be thought entrely suspended, the chains again clank, the 
levers work, and the long rake sweeps the tank from end to end. 
Like the enchanted palace in the fairy tale, after a period of 
deathlike sleep, everything springs into ‘activity and life at a 
touch which is felt but not seen. New machin ery is. now b ing 
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over and over again in order that the “petre” it has absorbed, 
may be withdrawn freed from its impurities. Even the bags in 
which the saltpetre arrived are treated in the same manner, and 
in this way scarcely a crystal is wasted. 

The three ingredients, charcoal, sulphur, and nitrate of potash 
are now ready for incorporation. They are taken to the mixing 
house, where they are carefully weighed in the following propor- 
tions: 75 per cent. of nitrate of potash, 15 per cent. of charcoal, 
and 10 per cent. of sulphur, and are thoroughly mixed together 
in revolving barrels worked by steam. Hitherto there has been 
no possibility of explosion, but now the possibility has arisen, 
though events have shown that it is by no means a certainty. 
The “ green charge,” as it is technically termed, has all the vices 
of gunpowder without its virtues, it contains all the explosive 
qualities of the manufactured article, while it has not yet been 
under the same restraining influences. The first of these 
influences is exercised at the “incorporating mills.” These are. 
light wooden buildings, for should an accident unfortunately occur 
it is not desirable that the force of the explosion should be 
enhanced by the solidity of the structure. Looking at the opera- 
tion it seems to a stranger that here, if anywhere an accident is 
likely to happen. The “green charge” has been brought in bags 
from the mixing house, and is placed in a circular trough, which 
in some measure resembles the basin of a*fountain Round and 
round in this trough travel a pair of large iron “edge runners.” 
These huge wheels are about six feet in height, and several tons 
in weight, and their motion in such a circumscribed area gives 
them a grinding as well as a pressing action. In fact they are 
doing the work of a pestle and mortar on a very large scale. 
The effect of the introduction of a little grit into this trough may 
be imagined. Grit, it may be observed, is the great enemy of 
the gunpowder maker, who has to fortify himself at all points 
against this pigmy, but indefatigable opponent. The situation 

of these mills is very much in their favour in this respect. All 
nd them are meadows, while immediately surrounding the 
buildings are the plantations of tall poplars and leafy willows, 
and we may almost add, miles of running water. Grit, however, 
is not the only danger in an incorporating mill. It is necessary 
that the composition should be kept at a certain degree of moist- 
ness, There is every inducement to observe this precaution. If 
pty, made too damp, the iron rollers sink through it 
to the bed of the trough, and the friction that unavoidably 
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results produces. an explosion, If the charge be not damp 
enough, an explosion also ensues, but in this case it is much 
more violent. The workmen employed at this place have there- 
fore a very great incentive to care and watchfulness in this nice 
operation. The length of time the composition remains in the 
incorporating mill varies according to the quality of powder 
required. When taken from the trough it has become a hard cake 
and looks like dirty leather. It is broken up into fragments and . 
removed to a “charge house,” ée., a storehouse, where it remains 
until it is required for the next process, 

Pressing is an operation that is carried on in isolated buildings, 
the reason for which will soon appear. On our way to it we pass 
through fields and wood until we are in a part of the grounds : 
from which no other buildings can be seen. The press-house is 
as gloomy as the realms of death. Swarthy-visaged men are 
moving about engaged in operations that can scarcely be dis- 
cerned through the powder laden atmosphere, and strange 
machines loom dimly through the mist. The house is surrounded 
by a moat, the only entrance being over planks that are always 
kept wet, without the moat is a large traverse to localise any 
explosion that might occur. Before passing the door we are 
provided with immense nailless slippers, warranted to envelop 
any boot, and thus shod we skate upon the scene. It is 
well to come to the conclusion that having entered Erebus 
we may as well see all there is to be seen before we leave. 
The rough fragments of cake are first reduced again to dust, 
and this dust is carefully spread out on flat plates, which are 
placed one above the other in an hydraulic press, and sub- 
jected to a pressure according to requirements. The powder is 
thus brought again into cake, but ten times harder than before. 
It is easy now to understand why. an accident here would be 
serious, The explosion of the powder under such enormous 
pressure would have a terrific effect, far beyond comparison with 
anything that could occur in the earlier stages of manufacture, — i 
As gunpowder comes to the market in a granulated form it might 
be thought that this process of pressing is unnecessary, and that 
the powder might be at once reduced to its 1 form, On 
the contrary it is a very important operation, for on it, 1 
depends the density or specific gravity _ powde r, and 
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press-house for the granulating mill it is pointed out to us that 
even the engines and pump which work the hydraulic press are 
nearly a quarter of a mile away, communication being established 
by electricity. If it be desired to stop the pump the men in the 
press-house are able through an ingenious arrangement to do it 
themselves at once, instead of having to notify the engine driver 
of their wish, and wait for him to carry it into effect. 

Slipping our feet out of the giant slippers, we prepare to 
follow the powder to the granulating house, but we have to travel 
on another road. All the gunpowder upon these works is moved 
by water. Every building the composition enters is laved by the 
Darenth or one of the artificial canals which intersect the grounds 
in all directions. From a little landing-stage the bags of powder 
are dropped into dusky scows and ferried to their destination by 
boatmen as black as Hamlet’s cloak. The number of canals and 
their situation are confusing. The tendency of waters to find a 
common level is here set at nought. In one place the Darenth is 
flowing some feet above the ground beside it. In another place 
one stream appears to be at the ordinary level, while a second 
running parallel with it is a few feet higher; and a third stream 
not far away, is raised several feet above both of them. The 
streams pass under and over each other in a most confusing 
way, and along their clear channels are silently carried masses of 
combustibles. 

In the granulating or “corning” house, as it is technically 
called, the fragments of composition are brought to the size they 
will be required for use. They are broken up between rollers 
and the crushed mass is sifted through sieves into the various 
sizes in which gunpowder is sold. The largest is the pebble 
powder, which, as its name indicates, is in shape and hardness 
like the small angular pebbles found in gravel. Next comes 
the ordinary blasting powder, and lastly, the various sizes of 
sporting powder. The operation of crushing makes a smaller 
size still—*‘ meal-powder,” a fine dust, which is bought by fire- 
work makers, and helps to make the charming illuminations we 
see at the Crystal Palace, and other places. Even now, the gun- 
powder is not perfect. It has yet to be glazed, dried and dusted. 
From the granulating mill, it is carried on a watery way to the 
glazing-house where it is put in huge barrels which revolve on 
axles, until the constant friction has given a bright polish to the 
mass of tiny flakes within. 

Drying is another process that suggests some amount of risk, 
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and in the days when gunpowder was dried in ovens heated 
by fires, there probably were some accidents ; but now the pro- 
cess is perfectly safe. The powder is spread on trays, having 
canvass bottoms and placed in a rack in a room heated by hot 
water pipes, and all that now remains to do, is to get rid of the 
dust in the powder by revolutions in canvass covered reels, and 
to give the better qualites a little more polishing in a glazing 
house fitted with revolving barrels. You can now plunge your 
hand into a barrel of powder, and it will come out as clean as 
it entered, and you can prove the quality of the explosive by 
grinding a little between your finger and thumb, and observing 
the brown dust that is produced. 

An excellent 500 yards range, with chronograph for measur- 
ing velocity, enables the firm to test the strength of all they 
manufacture, and they have besides a proof-room fitted with 
so many scientific instruments that it looks formidable as a 
surgery.. 

In a building we have not yet seen, a machine is being erected 
for the manufacture of the prismatic powder which is now 
coming into use for large guns. As every “grain” of this 
powder is as large as a hen’s egg and carefully moulded, it is 
evident that the ordinary machinery would be useless for shap- 
ing and generating it. The top and bottom surfaces of this 
powder are flat, the sides are hexagonal, and through the centre 
a hole is pierced. The new machine, every part of which is very 
massive, may for our purpose be said to consist of a prism-plate, 
and an upper and a lower pressing-plate. The former is perfo- 
rated with forty hexagonal holes. The composition is placed on 
the upper side of the plate, and is forced into the holes by an 
equal number of hexagonal headed pressing plugs depending 
from the upper pressing-plate. 

The pressure is given by hydraulic power. It is believed that 
this machine will prove the best yet invented for the manufac- 
ture of prismatic powder, and it is, therefore, probable that as 
everybody tries to buy in the best market the firm will reap the 
reward of their enterprise in the commissions they receive from 
home and foreign Governments. It need not be imagined that 
their trade is limited to this country. Vast quantities of powder 
go abroad every year, ordered both by other Powers for warlike 
purposes, and by merchants for use in mining, and the chase. 
Only a few days ago a large quantity of the famous R, F. G, 
2 powder, used by our Government for the Martini-Henry rifle, 
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was despatched in execution of an order from another State. 
This powder requires a great deal of manipulation and care in 
its manufacture, but it is the best that can be made, and, there 

fore, no pains are spared upon it. It is always thoroughly tested 
to ensure its efficiency, before it leaves the works. All parts of 
the world are supplied from these mills, and while in one hemis- 
phere, hunters equipped with powder from these works may be 
following the crouching tiger or the timid quail, in another, rival 
ironclads may be striving, through the agency of the samie 
material, derived from the same source, to send each other to 
the bottom of the ocean. 

Even when gunpowder has gone through its last stage of 
manufacture it has not been entirely disposed of. It has to be 
packed and sent away, or stored. In the “heading-up house” 
it is packed in barrels for exportation, or it is brought to the 
packing room,—in which place we for the first time see females 
at work,—and is here put into boxes, flasks, or bags. Great 
precautions are taken that no powder shall escape from the case 
in which it is packed, for, if any leakage occurred in transit, no 
one could tell what damage might be done. One salutary pre- 
caution is enforced by the authorities, though it is probable the 
manufacturers would themselves adopt it without any supervi- 
sion. They are not allowed, without special permission, to put 
more than a hundred pounds of gunpowder in any barrel or 
box. As most of the packing cases, boxes, barrels, canisters, 
etc., are made on the premises the firm are able to exercise per- 
sonal supervision over every department, indeed nearly everything 
required for the business is made at the mills. There are steam 
saw mills, engineers’, millwrights’, and carpenters’ workshops, 
gas works for supplying light to that part of the mills in which 
night-work is carried on (but the electric light will probably 
soon be substituted), a cooperage, for the manufacture of the 
thousands of barrels that are annually filled, a tinman’s shop 
in which the canisters are made, and japanning and drying 
rooms for them; a wheelwrights’ shop and smithy, and other 
workshops which we have not space now to enumerate. The 
aim of the proprietors has been to make themselves indepen- 
dent of other trades. With a good supply of raw material they 
can carry on their manufacture from year to year without 
assistance from anyone. Should an explosion occur there are 
duplicate mills in which the manufacture can be carried on. 
We have spoken of the powder being taken from the “ mixing 
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house” to the “incorporating mill,” and so on. This must not 
be taken to imply that there is only one building of each kind. 
On the contrary, there are frequently several, devoted to the 
same purpose, the total number on the premises falling little 
short of two hundred. Dotted around are little “ charge houses,” 
and expense magazines half-hidden among the trees, for storing 
unfinished powder, and half a mile away, on the hill, are two 
large store magazines for manufactured gunpowder. Besides 
these magazines there are two on the Thames at Erith and 
Barking from which ships may be laden. There are two or 
three large, well-lighted and well-ventilated stables, one alone 
having accommodation for twenty horses. 

We have referred more than once to the precautions taken 
against fire, but we have by no means mentioned all the inge- 
nious devices in force to weaken explosion and to minimise its 
effects. It is notorious that miners become so callous that they 
sometimes even invite the perils that surround them, It is not 
impossible that workmen in gunpowder mills might become 
nearly as foolhardy if they had the opportunity, but stringent 
measures are taken to prevent them from sacrificing themselves 
or their employer’s property. The clothes and shoes in which 
they work are supplied to them here by the firm. The vest- 
ments are made of a thick woollen material without any metal 
adornments. The buttons are of bone, and the garments are 
pocketless, thereby neutralizing any predeliction the wearer 
may have for carrying knives, fusees, matches, or tobacco 
pipes about with him while at work. The shoes are made 
without iron nails. These suits have to be donned every morn- 
ing when the men come to Work, and are changed at night when 
they leave. As they become saturated with gunpowder it can be 
easily believed that it would not be quite safe for the men to 
wear them when at home or in the streets. The incorporating 
mills, which are mostly in pairs, are fitted with an ingenious 
apparatus, which, in the event of an accident, at one mill imme- 
diately drenches with water the charge in the other. Each 
magazine, again, has a tank of water on its roof so that if one 
blew up any burning wood or sparks falling on another would 
be immediately extinguished. Fire engines with hose and other 
necessary appliances, are located all over the grounds, and can 
be at once brought into use should an accident occur. So little 
fear is felt by the workmen and those who are acquainted with 
the mills that there is never any difficulty in obtaining “ hands;” 
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the employers can always pick their servants. The work is con- 
sidered healthy, and the men have indulgences they would not 
receive at other places. 

Much of the immunity from dangers these mills enjoy is no 
doubt due to the experience of the proprietors. Messrs. Pigou, 
Wilks, and Laurence claim to be the oldest gunpowder makers in 
England, if not in the world. The Dartford mills, as is well- 
known, originally belonged to the Pigou family, the Battle mills 
were conducted by Messrs. Laurence and Son, the amalgamation 
was effected seven or eight years ago, and Mr. Laurence, who 
undertakes the active management of the Dartford mills—a post 
which is not a sinecure—has had a lifetime of experience. 
Every precaution which human skill and forethought can pro- 
vide against danger has been here taken, with the result that this 
firm has enjoyed a most remarkable immunity from explosions or 
accidents, 


THE AUSTRALIAN MEAT COMPANY. 
(“ RAMORNIE.”) 


THE discovery of the process of preserving food in hermetically 
sealed tins has made us almost independent of season and 
climate. About thirth-eight years ago the first “canning” 
operations were commenced in England, but for a long time 
the process was imperfect, and the results unsatisfactory. The 
possibilities of the invention seem to have gradually dawned 
upon people, and after a few improvements a perfect blaze of 
enterprise burst forth. It was discovered that the perishable 
superfluities of one country could at last be utilized for the com- 
fort of the others, and that which was formerly a luxury became 
now ajcommon thing. We can sit down to a dinner comprising 
soup from New South Wales, fish from Oregon, butcher’s meat 
and entrées from Australia, veget=bles from the United States, 
and dessert from the West Indies and America. They shall all 
be tinned articles, and not one shall have been imported less 
than six months ago, although in their natural state they would 
all have been uneatable in a fortnight. Within the past few, 
years the trade in canned provisions has become immense. 
There is little else to be seen now in the grocers’ windows but 
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stacks of neat cannisters, each labelled with a picture of the 
fruit, fish, or vegetable, that forms its contents. 

The people of Australia were among the first to turn to ad- 
vantage the discovery of Appert, the Frenchman. They saw 
on their fertile plains vast herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
whose wool, and hides, horns, hoofs, and tallow found a ready 
sale, but whose flesh could scarcely be said to have a market 
value. Twelve thousand miles away, in Europe, were thousands 
of people hungry for the meat they could not sell, and willing to 
pay a fair price for it. 

How to get that meat to Europe in good condition and in 
profitable form, was the problem, and Appert solved it for them. 
After one or two timid ventures by others, the “ Ramornie” 
Meat Preserving Company was launched to test on a large scale 
the prospects of success of a trade in Australian tinned meats. 
In 1865 the Company was formed, and in September of the 
following year operations were commenced. The example was 
quickly followed, but to this Company belongs the honour of 
having inaugurated cn a practical scale a business that has 
proved as beneficial to the Colonies as to the mother country, 
The importation of live cattle from America has prevented the 
trade from assuming such proportions as were predicted for it 
when the first shiploads of tinned Australian meats arrived, but 
there is a very large demand for them in many parts of this 
country, and especially for use in charitable institutions, and for 
the victualling of ships. “ Ramornie” is the name of the “ cattle 
run” on which the works were established. The station is 
situated on the banks of the Orara, a tributary of the Clarence, 
at a point about eight miles above Grafton, New South Wales, 
and 400 miles north of Sydney. The Company started with the 
advantage of being able to draw their supplies of live stock from 
one of the finest grazing regions in Australia, and in return they 
have exerted themselves successfully by judicious importations 
to improve the breeds of cattle. They soon found that the new 
industry would prove profitable, and they then established them- 
selves firmly to meet the growing demand. “ Ramornie” has 
not the neat spick and span appearance of an English manu- 
factory. Twenty years ago labour was too scarce in the Colony, 
and materials too costly for the construction of the neat build- 
ings we are accustomed to see. The warehouses and sheds are 
rough, and were probably not designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, but 
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they have the colonial merit of being adequate to their purpose, 
are extensive, and clean. 

During the killing season “ Ramornie” presents a very ani- 
mated aspect. Immense droves of cattle are feeding in the 
paddocks around the works, while other herds, under the charge 
of athletic sun-tanned stockmen are quictly wending their way 
over the undulating plains, or beneath the thinly scattered gum 
and “iron bark” trees that give a little shelter from the fierce 
Australian sun. They are all converging to the same point, urged 
by their drovers, the crackings of whose long-thonged whips ring 
like pistol shots through the silence. Now and then an unruly 
beast will break away, and there ensues a trial of speed between 
him and the stockman’s wiry steed. No unworthy runner is a 
three year old steer,as many a Texas “cowboy” can vouch, 
Over hill and dale, across ravine and stony ridge, through bush 
and brake the perverse brute will gallop, until at last the panting 
horse succeeds in heading him off and .turns him back to the 
drove, now, perhaps, a mile away. There is reason for¢hese 
large supplies of stock to the “ Ramornie” paddocks. Over the 
portals might be written, “ all hope abandon ye who enter here.” 
Not one of the animals we have seen but is destined for the 
butcher’s knife as soon as it shall have attained its finest condi- 
tion. They are purchased at three years old as “lean stores” 
and are then driven to the paddocks, where they are fattened and 
kept until required for use. It takes about six months to fatten 
a bullock on the natural grasses of the country, but no cattle are 
killed at “ Ramornie” until between four and five years of age, 
because it is not until then that they attain their best condition. 
Twelve hundred per month is the number of cattle slaughtered 
at the works, and the average quantity of preserved meat sent 
out during the same period exceeds six hundred tons. Thus 
there is a constant drain on the stock-raising regions of New 
South Wales, but they are of course well able to mect the 
demand. As the time approaches for a bullock’s earthly career 
to terminate, he is gradually brought nearer to the works, until 
on the last day of his life he is in a “ corral” immediately adjoin- 
ing the abattoir. On the following morning he is driven into 
the slaughter-house, where he is despatched with one swift blow 
and in avery short time is skinned and dressed, Thence the 
carcase is removed to the cutting-up room, and with incredible 
celerity it is separated into the form best adapted for the opera- 
tions that are to follow. 
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Only certain portions of the ox are made into preserved meat, 
but other parts serve an equally useful purpose, to which we will 
presently allude. From the cutting-up house the meat is taken 
to the scales where it is weighed, and after being dipped in 
scalding water to close the pores, is placed in the tins in which 
it is exported. There appears to be some loss of meat in the 
succeeding processes, for in order to make a 6-lb. can of preserved 
meat, nearly 7-lbs. of the raw flesh are placed in it. The lid of 
the tin is carefully soldered down, but a very small hole is left 
in the centre to allow the air within to escape. This is a very 
important matter, for should the tin contain any atmospheric air 
when it leaves the works the contents would soon become bad. 
After being soldered down the tin is plunged into a bath of 
muriate of lime, heated by a number of steam pipes which run 
through it from end to end. There isa large number of these 
baths at the works, each capable of containing a hundred tins, 
Here they remain until the meat within is thoroughly cooked, 
but before they are removed, and when it is absolutely certain 
that all the atmospheric air has been expelled, a man walks 
round, and with an iron tool dexterously closes the hole in the 
lid with a drop of solder. In no department of the manufac- 
ture is such an improvement visible as in the cooking of the meat. 

When Australian meats were first imported they were “ done 
to rags,” but that reproach can no longer be levelled at them— 
at least not against the “Ramornie” brand. When turned out 
of the tin the meat presents a most appetising appearance, and 
its taste does not belie its looks. A hungry traveller could 
scarcely wish for better food, and its portability makes it 
especially adapted for travellers and sailors. After being sealed 
the tins are tested, and then painted, labelled, and packed in 
boxes for shipment. 

The manufacture of Liebig’s Extract of Meat is also a very 
important branch of the business of the Company. The portions 
of the carcase destined for “Extrect” are put into mincing 
machines, which are worked by steam power, and in a very short 
time large joints are reduced into pieces of atomic proportions. 

The Extract is then packed in square iron chests, each con- 
taining about 200lbs., and is despatched to Sydney for exporta- 
tion to Europe, or for sale in the colony. To the uninitiated 
“ Liebig’s Extract of Meat” appears a costly article, but as it 
takes thirty pounds of beef to make one pound of extract, it 
must be seen that the price is moderate. Twelve pounds weight 
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of strong extract represents the nutritive portion of a whole 
bullock. A common error is to be too generous in its use. It 
is so highly condensed that the ordinary cook cannot com- 
prehend that the infinitesimal quantity really required is suffi- 
cient for her purpose, and by being unnecessarily liberal she 
makes the dish distasteful. 

These are the two principal manufactures of the Company, 
but there are still the preparation of the tallow contained in the 
carcases of the animals, the salting of their hides, and the 
storing of the horns, hoofs, and bones: for every portion of a 
bullock is made to serve some useful purpose. Although it 
sounds incredible it is a fact that even the bones of cattle 
slaughtered at the Antipodes find their way to Europe, where 
they are sometimes devoted to uses that would not always be 
appreciated if known. Many thousands of pigs are kept around 
the works, and in due time are converted into the luxury on 
which the gentle Elia discoursed so pleasantly,—but not in the 
expensive fashion he described. Sheep are converted into 
“preserved mutton” at the “ Ramornie” factories, and excellent 
mock-turtle soup is prepared, but the most important business is 
in connection with articles prepared from the lordly ox. 

The factory gives employment to a large number of skilled 
artisans, in addition to the persons employed in reducing the 
cattle to extract and meat. There are saw-mills, and engineers’, 
tinsmiths’, coopers’, and carpenters’ shops, all engaging the 
attention of many men. Tinning especially is an important 
branch, and is also an expensive one, though not so costly as 
when ad valorem dutics were levied on tin and tin-plates imported 
into the colony, The Company were then mulcted to the 
amount of about £500 per annum, but the duty on these articles 
has since been repealed. 

The London offices of the Company have just been removed 
to 9 and 11, Fenchurch Avenue, but their warehouses are at 
Limehouse. Barges laden with tinned provisions work their lazy 
way up to the wharf, and the contents are lifted direct into the 
buildings. Here they receive the finishing touches. Every 
canister of meat or soup is tested by tapping, to discover if the 
contents are good, and if the tin gives forth a hollow sound it is 
at once put aside as unfit for sale. The proportion, however, of 
these is small, but it is necessary for the reputation of the Com- 
pany that no shadow of suspicion shall rest upon their wares. 
Every tin is painted or lacquered and neatly labelled, and it is 
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then ready to go to India for food for tke British soldier, to 
Plymouth for naval stores, to Liverpool for emigrant ships, or to 
the North for consumption by the miners. The “ Licbic’s Ex- 
tract” has here to be weighed out from the chest in which it 
arrives into the small jars in which it is sold, an operation that is 
performed with great rapidity, and with such exactness that, 
although every jar turns the scale, there is a loss of only three 
per cent. 

The trade in Australian meats has now become so large that 
about 80,000 fat cattle and 200,000 sheep are annually canned. 
The colonists possess an advantage in that their cattle are not 
the gaunt, half-wild brutes found in many other countries. They 
have paid a great deal of attention to the breed of their stock, 
and have improved it by introducing new blood from England, 
instead of allowing their herds to degenerate, as they probably 
would do if allowed to remain “uncultivated” on their wide 
pasturages. Mr. Tindal, the present owner of the “ Ramornie” 
property, has himself imported more than thirty pure-bred 
shorthorn bulls for the improvement of his herd during the past 
ten years, but just at the present time the shipment of English 
bulls to the Australian colonies has ceased through fear of the 
introduction of disease. Much of the “ Ramornie” tinned meat 
is made from the owner’s shorthorn herd, but of course a very 
large proportion has to be obtained from cattle bred on the 
inland “runs.” English people are not likely to eat preserved 
meat in preference to fresh, but where they are unable to obtain 
the former, cither through situation or poverty, the latter proves 
an excellent substitute. Its portability adapts it for the use of 
the traveller, and its price, from fivepence to sixpence per pound, 
free from bone, and without any waste, commends it to the 


pockets of the poor. 


CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 


The Members of this Association were the first to adopt in 
London that system of Co-operation for the purchase of goods 
which has now become so widespread and so popular. Towns 
in the North of England, especially Rochdale, had already their 
Co-operative Stores, but it was not until the great stimulus was 
given by the establishment of them in London that the movement 
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became of national importance. The business of the Civil Service 
Supply Association, whose returns this year will exceed one- 
and-a-half million pounds, began by the purchase of a chest 
of tea. 

It was in the year 1865 that the first step was taken. In the 
General Post Office, as in thousands of other places, there was a 
number of servants whose incomes were scarcely large enough 
to enable them to maintain the appearance their position re- 
quired them to assume. Being, as a rule, men with families, 
their household expenses were naturally heavy in proportion to 
their salaries, and any scheme for reducing their tradesman’s 
bills was entitled to consideration. The advantage of buying 
goods from the wholesale dealer, and thus saving the difference 
between his charges and those of the middle-man—the retail 
trader—had been long apparent, but the plan had only been 
adopted in a spasmodic way. In the same manner the co-opera- 
tive movement began in London. Five of the Post Office em- 
ployés united to buy a chest of tea weighing about a hundred 
pounds. They obtained it from the wholesale merchant and, of 
course, paid for it on the spot. Dividing it between them they 
found that the tea cost about one-third less per pound than if 
purchased from the retail tradesman, and what was also of 
importance it was of better quality. This venture was so satis- 
factory that as soon as it became known others in the same 
service were anxious to join them. A hogshead of sugar was 
the next purchase, and this was shared between a larger number 
of persons. For a long time this desultory course was pursued, 
the only organization ‘being for the purchase of necessaries at 
intervals. Before twelve months had clapsed the system had 
commended itself to so many of the Post Office employés, and 
the purchases had become so large, that permission was sought 
and obtained from the authorities for the services of a messenger 
to weigh and divide the goods as required. This man was paid 
by the clerks, so they could not be accused of obtaining his 
assistance at the expense of the nation. He was certainly 
allowed the use of a small room, but that was the only advan- 
tage they derived from the arrangement. The hiring of this 
man may be considered the first real step towards the develop- 
ment of the co-operative system in London. So long as they 
bought articles themselves, and divided them themselves it was 
impossible that their operations should extend beyond certain 
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narrow limits, but directly paid assistance was obtained the 
system became capable of infinite expansion. 

The little band increased in numbers like swallows in spring, 
and from the purchase of necessaries they advanced to the pur- 
chase of luxuries. Boxes of oranges, raisins, and similar articles 
were procured, the saving that resulted justifying the outlay, 
and as there were now so many interested in the trade it was not 
necessary for each to take much more of anything than he required 
for his ordinary consumption. The next step was incorporation 
which was rendered necessary by the number of Post Office 
servants who wished to join them. A society was formed and 
was registered under the Industrial Societies Act, in the name of 
the “Post Office Supply Association.” The Association was 
legitimate, its aim was successful, and it had nothing to gain by 
secrecy. Its establishment and progress, therefore, soon became 
known to other branches of the Civil Service, and applications 
were received from them for admission to its benefits. Up to 
this date the system of co-operation had been adopted only by 
what may be called the superior class of Post Office servants, 
clerks, and others earning from £200 to £500 per annum. It 
had originated among them, and it had naturally spread among 
them. Messengers or even sorters were not included in their 
numbers. While the organization and system were incomplete 
it was desirable, for many reasons, that the movement should be 
limited to men who knew one another, but it was felt that the 
time had now come for establishing it on a broader and more 
business-like basis. In February, 1866, a meeting was called, 
and civil servants from the different offices were invited to attend, 
Representatives were there from the War Office, the Admiralty, 
the Board of Trade, the Education Department, and other 
places. The chair was taken by Mr. Edmund Yates, then a 
clerk in the Post Office. After full discussion it was resolved 
that the Post Office Supply Association should be forthwith 
strangled, in order that a new and more important existence— 
the Civil Service Supply Association—might be developed. 
Then shareholders were invited, and more than a thousand 
names were quickly enrolled. The organization having been 
incorporated as before under the Industrial Societies Act, a first 
meeting was called, and the names of a large number of Mem- 
bers were entered upon the books. The capital was raised in £1 
shares, ten shillings only to be payable, and that in half-crown in- 
stalments. This was a small beginning for sucha stately fabric as 
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the present Civil Service Stores to be reared upon, but it was 
sufficient. A proposal was made that premises should be rented 
for use as a store, and some gentlemen connected with the Post 
Office offering to make themselves responsible for a certain 
sum each, a building was at once secured in Villiers Street, Strand. 
The Civil Service Supply Association was now fairly launched, 
and it was to be tested whether the system that had proved so 
successful on a small scale would be equally economical on a 
large scale. Nearly all the machinery of an ordinary trading 
firm had to be supplied, but salaried officials took the place of the 
usual superintending proprietors. Members of the Association 
had to pay on the spot for everything they bought, and thus no 
bad debts were made. It was also impossible to go into the 
Stores, and after buying a packet of pins, or a yard of ribbon, 
leave directions for it to be sent home, as was the case at the 
shops. The Member's wife had to carry it herself or provide 
means for its conveyance ; when goods of a certain value were 
purchased they would be delivered but not otherwise. 

In this and other ways a great many of the extraneous ex- 
penses, which necessarily make the shopkeeper’s charges higher, 
were saved to the Stores. As years passed some of the more 
rigid rules were relaxed, and at the present time the Stores, 
while comparing most favourably with retail shops as regards 
prices, are almost approaching an equality to them in the accom- 
modation they afford. Cheapness is one of the advantages they 
offer, purity is the other. Absolute reliance may be placed on 
the freedom from adulteration and genuineness of every article 
that is sold, for a skilled analyst is constantly employed in 
investigating the nature of the goods that are received, and any 
that are not pure are at once returned. <A serious commercial 
problem has arisen through the establishment of Co-operative 
Stores, but all we are called on here to do is to point out the 
system which has led to such vast results. 

Statistics are very dry reading, but they are the only way of 
showing briefly the progress of the new association. The first 
year’s business after incorporation was a little more than £20,000; 
the third year it was £240,000; this year of grace 1881 it will 
exceed £1,500,000. At the end of each half year there was a 
small profit, which instead of being divided was allowed to re- 
main to increase the working capital of the Association. This 
working capital accumulated year by year until it reached 
the large sum of £85,000 in stock and money. In the 
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meantime a place in Monkwell Street, near the General Post 
Office, had been taken, but with this capital and an increasing 
membership, it was felt that larger premises might with safety 
be taken. Stores were then formed in Long Acre, but still the 
profits increased, and still they were kept in hand. Although 
three houses had been added to them the Monkwell Street pre- 
mises soon became too small for the daily increasing trade, and 
the site in Queen Victoria Street, on which the present huge 
block stands, was then obtained. This building was designed by 
Mr. Ebenezer Sanders and constructed by Mr. Brass, the builder 
of the new Post Office. The business at the West End Stores 
was as flourishing as that at the “City” establishments, and 
larger premises soon became as necessary. Instead of adapting 
existing shops to their purpose, it was resolved to follow the plan 
already adopted at Queen Victoria Street and build for themselves, 
A site was obtained in Chandos Street, Bedford Street, plans 
were prepared by Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, the designers 
of the Bradford and Leeds Town Halls and of Saltaire, and 
the building was erected by Messrs. Peto & Co., in both cases 
tenders were publicly invited. The tale of enlargements and 
additions is even now not ended. The new Bedford Street pre- 
mises became too small, and another store was therefore 
established in Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Here are 
carried on several trades for which there is not accommodation 
in the other places—clothing, china, ironmongery, boots and 
shoes, and hats. The Queen Victoria Street premises next be- 
came too small, and the building, then only three stories high, 
was raised to give two additional stories without closing the 
doors or stopping the business in any way. The purchase also 
of an adjoining building extended these stores from Queen 
Victoria Street through Bennet’s Hill to Knightrider Street. 
The area of the site may be judged from the fact that the 
ground rent alone amounts to £2,250 per annum. 

Depdts have also been established for wine at Howley 
Place; for the heaviest groceries and provisions at Hart Street, 
Covent Garden, where they also roast the coffee, mix tea, grind 
pepper, and perform similar operations; and “empties” and 
returned articles at Hatfield Street, Blackfriars. In the last re- 
port of the Directors the value of their premises was assessed at 
£77,000. 

The number of persons employed at the various stores of the 
Association now exceed 1,100, and their salaries amount to no 
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less than about £80,coo a year. The recent outcry against co- 
operative stores shows alone that their dealings have had some 
influence on the ordinary routine of the internal trade of the 
country, but it does not allow anything like a just idea to be 
gained of the magnitude of their operations. The Civil Service 
Supply Association send goods to Members, not only in all parts 
of England, but in all countries of the world. Wherever there is 
a British embassy, consul, or vice-consul in that place, is at least 
one Member of the Association. Every day brings its foreign 
orders, and on Mondays and Saturdays—the days on which 
most of the mails arrive—between thirty and forty are regu- 
larly received. On the day of our visit, letters containing orders 
for goods had arrived from the following, among other countries, 
Guiana, Persia, Australia, India, Newfoundland, Hayti, and the 
Bermudas. Letters of application for price lists have been 
received in Eastern languages that no one about the place could 
read, although they were submitted to some good oriental 
scholars, and it has been necessary to send them to the British 
Museum for translation. Communications have come to the 
Stores in this way from America, Thibet, and countries where 
the cuneiform characters are in use. It is perhaps not relevant 
to the subject, but it may be mentioned as a curious fact that in 
countries favoured with great abundance of the most luscious 
tropical fruits there is a large demand for our humble English 
productions. An order never comes from India without a 
request for English preserved fruit, and generally for a large 
quantity of it. 

One of the most interesting proceedings of the day in the 
offices of the Association is the opening and disposal of the 
letters. Every morning brings on an average a thousand mis- 
sives, in every kind of writing, and on all sorts of subjects. As 
large sums of money are received by post, special precautions 
are taken to ensure their safety, and instead of being delivered 
by the letter carrier in the ordinary way, the letters are fetched 
from the Post Office by the servants of the Association. Two 
bags are provided, one for registered and the other for un- 
registered letters, and two keys are provided for them, one being 
in the hands of the Post Office officials, and the other held by 
the Secretary, Mr. Rodgers, a gentleman who has occupied this 
important position for twelve years. The bags are filled and 
locked at the Post Office, and are then shouldered by two porters, 
under the charge of a clerk, and carried off to the Stores. Here 
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they are unlocked by the Secretary and turned out on a table, 
round which a number of clerks are seated. Within two hours 
from the receipt of the mail every letter has been read, its con- 
tents noted and “registered” for future reference‘in alphabeti- 
cally indexed books. By the system adopted at the Stores the 
whole of the correspondence on any subject ‘can be referred to 
at any moment without loss of time. This is only the morning 
mail. Every post supplements the number by bringing another 
batch. Taking into consideration the immense business of the 
Association, and the large sums of money received by post, it 
would not be surprising to find that there were occasional losses 
either through accidents or dishonesty, but so far from this 
being the case, more than thirteen and a half million pounds has 
passed through the hands cf the Secretary during a term of 
years without the loss of a single penny. 

The miscellaneous character of the contents of the Stores may 
best be judged by a summary of the principal classes of goods, 
and it must be remembered that it is not a single sample of each 
that is kept, but the stock of an ordinary shop devoted to that 
special trade. On the ground floor are groceries, flour, fancy 
fruits, wines and spirits, tobaccos, cigars, &c., provisions, game, 
poultry, fresh fruits, and vegetables. On the first floor are 
drapery, haberdashery, ladies’ and children’s goods of all kinds, 
including hats, mantles, underclothing, &c., &c. On the second 
floor are stationery, books, music, drugs, cutlery, plate, fancy 
goods, picture frames, optical instruments, firearms, ironmongery, 
turnery, brushes, artists’ colours, games, portmanteaux, watches 
and fishing tackle. On the third floor are carpets, rugs, floorcloth, 
and similar articles, and higher still are boots and shoes. The 
spacious floors are laid out for the proper arrangement of the 
stock, and a separate counter with several attendants is allotted 
to each class of goods. Practically, anything may be cbtained at 
the Stores, and the Members know it. Some of the orders re- 
ceived by post are of an extraordinary character, One man wrote, 
some time ago, from Ceylon, requesting the delivery of a tomb- 
stone. His faith in the resources of the establishment was jus- 
tified by the result, for though tombstones, not being matters of 
every-day consumption, are not kept in stock, yet one was 
promptly procured and forwarded to him. In another case an 
order came for nine miles of water piping, and this also was ob- 
tained and delivered. A large trade is done in cigars, no less 
than forty thousand boxes being kept in stock at these Stores, 
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and a much larger number at the West-end establishment. Not 
one is allowed to be sold before it has been six months in the 
building, no matter what age may have been ascribed to it by 
the maker. The drug counter is one of the best attended in the 
Store, not without reason perhaps, for it appeals to two senses— 
pleasure and pain. Ladies crowd to it for perfumes and other 
toilet articles, and unhappy persons suffering from one or other 
of the ills that flesh is heir to, want their physicians’ prescriptions 
made up. The number who come for this purpose is so great, 
that no less than nine dispensers are constantly employed in 
making draughts, rolling pills, and otherwise composing those 
nasty mixtures which we all abhor. Watch repairing is another 
important industry here, the room devoted to it being always 
lined with thousands of satches which have come for repair. 
Wine is sold here in si1g 2 bottles or small quantities, but the 
cellars of the Association are at Howley Place. They are some 
acres in extent, and contain hundreds of hogsheads and 
thousands of dozens of bottles. The temperature in these 
cellars is so equal as never to vary more than two degrees, no 
matter how violent the atmospheric changes above the ground. 
An advantage of the Stores, and one that is appreciated, is the 
facility they offer ladies to do all their shopping at once. 
Instead of going from place to place, perhaps through rain and 
mud, they can buy all they want under the same roof. 

The packing rooms at once testify to the magnitude of 
the export trade. Here are strong cases filled with goods 
bound for distant lands. Here is one directed to Rangoon, 
another to Georgetown, a third to the Falkland Islands, a 
fourth to Bombay, and so on. There are even members of the 
Association in the Fiji Islands. All over the place are lifts 
for raising goods, some large some small. The large iron 
cylinders in the sub-basement in connection with the lifts weigh 
no less than fifteen tons. Everything is onascale of equal mag- 
nitude. Between eighty and one hundred clerks are required 
in the cashier's department alone, the work there being very 
heavy. Many lads are employed, but they have to pass a com- 
petitive examination, as in the public offices, before they are 
engaged. The booking and carriage of the goods sent out during 
the year amount to £15,000; paper, string, straw, &c., used in 
packing, £10,000 per annum ; and postage nearly £3,000. 

It must not be supposed that the stock kept at the Stores is 
equal to the requirements of the forty thousand Members and 
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their families. There are certain classes of goods of which it 
is impossible here to keep anything approaching a comprehen- 
sive display. One of the most important of these is drapery. 
In such cases an arrangement was made years ago with some well- 
established tradesmen, that Members of the Association buying 
from them should receive a certain discount on production of their 
cards of membership. The business transacted by the affiliated 
firms, in consequence of this arrangement, is now enormous. One 
firm of drapers has a trade of more than £100,000 a year with 
Members of the Association. A coal merchant, giving evidence 
last year before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
stated that in consequence of his trade with the Members he did 
not need to advertise, and thus saved £1,500 a year. This was 
one reason why he could afford to give them discount. Another 
was that they never caused him to make a bad debt. The rate 
of discount allowed by these tradesmen varies according to the 
business. In some cases it is even twenty-five per cent. off the 
marked price. If a Member wishes to buy a piano he can go 
to almost any London maker, and having chosen his instrument, 
twenty-five per cent will be allowed to him, 

It may be asked “How much is saved by dealing at the 
Stores?” The fact that there are forty thousand recognised 
customers, and a stock of goods which always exceeds £ 300,000 
in value, shows that some advantage must be gained. The 
average reduction, we are informed, on the usual charges 
of retail tradesmen is from 12 to 15 per cent. On some 
goods a greater reduction is made; on others no doubt it is less. 
Jewellery, for instance, can be bought at the Stores from 25 to 
50 per cent. less than the usual retail price, articles of luxury 
generally being sold at a greater profit than articles of necessity. 

It is well-known that in theory co-operation admits of no 
profit. That is the principle upon which it is based, but to carry 
it out strictly would be difficult, if not impossible. No profit is 
made on goods, we are informed, if it can be avoided, but in 
some instances the Association is not allowed to sell articles at 
only the small sum above the cost which allows for expenses. 
There are things in universal demand upon which the makers 
fix a minimum selling price, and the Association must not go 
below it. In spite of this compulsory gain, the profits during 
the past three years upon the whole of the business done 
at the Stores was only about £25,000. This sum has gone to 
the credit of the shareholders, whose numbers are limited to 
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4,500. It has already been mentioned that the capital was ori- 
ginally raised in £1 shares, ten shillings of which was to be pay- 
able. At the last meeting in August it was stated that £70 
stood to the credit of every shareholder who had paid his ten 
shillings. The increase was his proportion of the profits of 
fifteen years business. Arrangements were then made for the 
sub-division of every original share into fourths, and a quarter of 
the amount of profit standing to the credit of the share was 
placed to the credit of the fourth. The divided shares are now 
being sold among the civil servants at prices varying from £18 
to £2 

The Members of the Association consist of civil servants and 
persons recommended by them. The advantages of the Stores 
are not conferred to people in a good position of life only, as is 
sometimes supposed, but are open to all classes, respectability 
alone being indispensable. Many hundreds of letter carriers 
belong to the Association, and members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force are eligible. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to do justice to 
the history, system, and business of the Civil Service Supply 
Association, but if we have enabled our readers to gain an idea 
of a system which in the brief space of fifteen years has shaken 
mercantile London to its centre, our purpose ha’ been effected. 
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By ALEXANDER J. CARDEN, 


Continued from Page 566. 


Altho’ the wedding of a queen 

The subject were of this my verse, 

I could not rightfully rehearse 

The glories of the wondrous scene. 
Then how shall my weak words convey 
A glimpse e’en of that festal day, 
When all that land could give of best 
Was sought for at the Count’s request ; 
And oceans, too, were forced to yield 
What in their depths they had concealed. 
Now many kings of mighty name 
Have very often done the same, 

And many a wondrous scene has earth 
Béheld when princes had their birth ; 
Or when a king more lands to gain 

A princess has in marriage ta’en. 

And often has the wondrous sight 

Of subjects’ joy and kings’ delight, 
Been celebrated by the pen 

Of many great and mighty men, 

To whom such scenes were not so great 
But they could easily relate 

All they had seen, and leave the rest 
In words of colour unexpressed, 

But so their sounding words convey 
All that the poets wished to say. 
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Tho’ many bards have passed away, 
Still numbers at the present day, 
Instructed by the mighty dead 

And all the wisdom they have shed 
On this bright glorious world of ours, 
Are scarce inferior in powers. 

But how by words shall be expressed 
All that was here of loveliest, 

When earthly things of greatest cost 
Were in the fairy splendour lost: 
When all earth he'd of beautiful 
Looked in the fairy splendour dull ; 
For all earth holds of rich and rare 
With fairy splendours can’t compare. 
‘or fairies, tho’ on earth they dwell, 
Many a hidden thing could tell 

That mortal science cannot show, 
Nor human knowledge ever know. 
For much to us that’s unrevealed 
From fairy folk is not concealed. 


Methinks there’s scarcely need to tell 
That mortal damscls much excel 
The maidens of the fairy race, 

Not only in the form and face, 

But in their loveliness and grace. 

So tho’ with what was rich and rare 
With fairies earth could not compare, 
Yet when it came to rarest, richest 
Thou, who all Adam's sons bewitchest, 
Of glory had the greatest share. 


END OF CANTO III, 
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CANTO FOURTH. 


The old, old man that very night 

Received a visit from the Wight, 

And tho’ from what at first appear’d 

The agéd man was much afear’d— 

And when the Wight addres’d him “ Father” 
His terror was increased rather ; 

Yet soon as he his grandson saw 

His terror changed at once to awe, 


“Father” the Stranger said, “I know 
Your tide of life is ebbing low, 

But while it lasts no more of woe 

Or other ills shall you endure. 

That ! speak truth you may be sure, 
For blessings I have power to fling, 
Because I am the Fairy King.” 


The room where this was said was small, 
And soon there was no room at all, 

For courtiers came trooping in, 

Whose clanking swords made such a din, 
You scarce could hear the silken sound 
Of dresses trailing on the ground, 

And yet the numbers still increase, 

It seems as tho’ they ’d never cease: 
And as into the room they press 

The space grows larger and not less, 
Until a stately hall upreared— 

The room itself has disappeared. 

Each courtier hastes to bend the knee 

In token of fidelity. 

When due obeisance had been paid 

A circle round their lord they made, 
Their lord who tho’ he'd stood of late, 
Now seated on his throne of state 
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Looked every inch of him a king 
Such as the poets love to sing. 

And following in the courtiers’ train 
A crowd of minstrels come. 





Then one essays, and not in vain 
His Monarch’s raptured ear to gain, 
Whilst all the rest are dumb. 





Then each repeats the dulcet strain ; 
l-or whoso is without the hall, 

The courtiers and the minstrels, all 
Join in the loud refrain. 





And now the band strikes up the air 
That fairy-land likes best. 
When finished there’s no one there 





Not e’en a single guest. 

The stately hall so soon upreared, 
The crowd that forward pressed 
To honour him by all revered, 
Has just as quickly disappeared, 
As at the King’s behest 

It all arose short time ago ; 

For it was but a fairy show. 

The room alone remains, the Wight 
In ordinary garments dight, 

And he, the aged man’s delight. 


Before the strangers went away, 

The elder promises to pay 

A visit at an early day ; 

And says that he will then make clear 
What passing wondrous must appear 
To those who cannot know as well 

As he, the tale he has to tell. 


THE WIGHT'S TALE. 


I'll use my best endeavours to relate 
My strange adventures since you saw me last. 
Nothing but what is truthful will I state, 
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Altho’ thro’ such vicissitudes I’ve passed 
You'll almost fancy I go on too fast ; 
Tho’ sure of wonders you have scen sufficient 
To hinder you from being all aghast, 
Or thinking me in truthfulness deficient ; 
Or that in tales that travellers tell I’m too proficient. 


I know that you from ignorance were led 
To think me killed—as many more supposed. 
But fairies can’t resuscitate the dead ; 
Tho’ sometimes when a person long has dozed 
It seems their eyelids will be ne’er unclosed : 
And mortals often fancy them deceased, 
When for a time the heart has but reposed 
In order that its force may be increased— 
In order to put off last office of the priest. 


But swoons don’t often last so long as mine. 
Seven days I swooned, and then they buried me. 
Nor can [| at the needless act repine: 
I’m quite contented with the things that be, 
Nor do I wish them changed too easily. 
I know at present that all things are well, 
Or so they seem to my simplicity, 
But what they might have been I cannot tell ; 
Nor do I care at all, on such vain thoughts to dwell. 


How long I lay within my mother earth 
I cannot say ; the fairies never told. 
And none in Fairy-land of any worth 
That I have known, would dare to be so bold, 
That to demand which others would withhold. 
Far from society that man they’d chase 
And put him in a cavern dark and cold ; 
For curiosity has seldom place 
’Mongst those who do belong unto the fairy race. 


But I remember well the first awaking, 
How very, very strange all round me seemed, 
Indeed I was at first almost mistaking, 
Fancying I still slept and that I dreamed. 
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A golden haze of daylight on me streamed, 
But ‘twas not this I think that made me rouse, 
Altho’ at first I know ’twas thus I deemed. 
I was o’ershadowed by the swaying boughs 
Of lofty trees engaged in whispering lovers’ vows. 


I heard no words ’tis true, but then the sound 
The leaflets made was like a lover’s sigh, 
When, having cast an anxious glance around, 
He sees no stranger form is there to spy, 
And none except his own true love is nigh. 
Tis then they reach the height of earthly bliss. 
Tho’ many years in future pass them by 
No after happiness can equal this, 
When first they find that he is hers, and she is his. 


It seemed so strange to hear the trees conversing, 
Sometime I lay in musing contemplation : 

I understood not what they were rehearsing 
Altho’ I plainly heard their conversation, 
And caught a word or two of their narration. 

It seemed some strange event had taken place, 
Of great importance to the fairy nation. 

But what had happened to the fairy race 

I knew not—whether joyous ‘twas or a disgrace. 


The boughs were roughly swaying to and fro, 
And distant sounds were wafted to mine ear, 
And yet no breezes—as it seemed—did blow. 
When suddenly, ’twas not far off, but near, 
A fairy damsel in a voice so clear 
It sounded almost like a silver flute, 
Warbled a song it did me good to hear. 
As tho’ no sounds her excellence would dispute, 


As soon as she commenced, Nature herself was mute. 


She used a language that I understood, 
Altho’ the same that I had heard before. 

‘Tis strange how comprehending goes by mood ! 
At first my mind as thro’ a closéd door 
Heard only sounds and did the sense ignore, 
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But now the door was opened—nor in vain, 
lor when the fairy speech was heard once more, 
The meaning of the words I caught was plain, 





And I caught all the damsel sang. This was the strain: — 


“T watched a little floweret blow, 
(Twas but a weed) 
White were its petals as the falling snow ; 
It grew with speed ; 
I almost saw it grow 
From tiny seed. 


“ The scorching sun—’twas summer time, 
Cut down its pride, 
For soon as ever it had reach’d its prime 
It bloomed and died. 
It bloomed and died. 


“ A little maiden who had seen, 
From day to day, 
The floweret grow from tiny peep of green, 
-Wept with dismay 
When it had pass’d away. 


“ And from the silver beads that fell 
Another grew. 
In form it was just like a fairy bell, 
Its colour blue. 
Alas! its days were few, 
And it died too,” 


The song’s soft echoes scarce had died away, 
When Nature’s myriad voices spake again ; 
And each sweet sound seem’d on the air to stay, 
As tho’ to list the music it were fain, 

And would not miss one quaver of the strain. 
My spirit that had almost fled, still staid, 

(Thus causing me a soothing sort of pain) 
She seemingly by flitting was afraid 

To interrupt the harmony the chorus made, 
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And then it seemed to me the leaves descended, 
IXach from its stalk, and trooped to where I lay. 
They did not march in any order blended, 
But only formed a numerous array ; 
As one may see them on an autumn day, 
When scattered by the winds they whirl around, 
Looking, in their autumnal tints, so gay ; 
And afterwards, in heaps upon the ground 
As soon dispersed again by winds, away they bound. 


So these; but those I saw were summer-tinted— 
No dying leaves were those that there I saw, 
And brightly too the morning sunshine glinted 
Upon the green, that Nature’s polish bore. 
And as the daylight strengthened more and more 
Their colours shone, until the hour of noon. 
"Twas then, when Sol his fiercest rays doth pour, 
Their colours faded, so that very soon 
They looked an opaque mass, and then uprose the moon. 





I seemed to fall asleep again, and heard 
The self-same damsel as at early morn. 
She spake, and from her voice ’twas I inferred 
The maiden was the same who at the dawn, 
When the eventful day was newly born, 
Hlad sung so sweetly as to calm my soul, 
When she had wished to leave my frame forlorn. 
She spake. Her flute-like accents reach their goal : 
And farther off, and farther doth my langour roll. 


I understood at once what was occurring. 
1 heard her voice, and saw the leaflets run 
Obedient to her words, without demurring, 
Indeed as tho’ they rather liked the fun. 
Nor did they come around me one by one, 
They came ew masse until I was surrounded. 
Then came a royal salute from fairy gun, 
And at each boom the more my strength abounded : 
But at such treatment I was more and more dumfounded. 


For who was I, that they should treat me thus? 
By birth but little better than a slave ; 
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My native land ne’er greeted me with fuss, 
But no more heed to my well-being gave 
Than tho’ from birth I'd slumbered in the grave. 
I could not understand why I was treated 
With such consideration—why to save 
My worthless life the fairy nation greeted 
So small aman. My brain was surely overheated. 


But no—it could not be but I was sane, 
However mad I may have been before, 
When with my weakly vision I had ta’en 
For green leaves men who God’s own image bore. 
Yes, they were men and women that I saw, 
Altho’ I’d taken them at first for leaves ; 
And they increased in numbers more and more, 
Until far as I look, the eye perceives 
But countless myriads—unless the eye deceives. 


“ Awake! arise! thou man of little worth 
Within the country where thou hadst thy birth. 
Awake! arise ! and join our happy throng, 
That welcomes thee with music and with song. 
Thou art no child of earth, 
Tho’ there thou hadst thy birth. 
Awake! arise ! 
And ope thine eyes, 
And list whilst we our happy notes prolong. 


“ Thou hast been dead to earth for many a day, 
And all thy earthly stains have died away ; 
Thy Spirit lives, the same and not the same 
As erst by fairy gift to thee it came. 

Fairyland doth greet thee, 
And hastens forth to meet thee, 
Awake! arise! 
And ope thine eyes, 
Receive another gift, the fairy name. 


“ List ! every voice in fairyland is singing, 
Our hearts are full of joy, and can’t refrain, 
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“F’en thou, Earthborn, will very soon be flinging 
Thy voice afar, in answer to our strain. 
Long live our king! For ever and for ever 
Thro’ countless ages may our king bear rule : 
As long as last the sunshine and wet weather— 
Until the land is neither hot nor cool, 
Long live our king! May blessings still befriend him, 
Whatever he says or does may he be blessed ! 
Behold your king,O people! haste, hasten to attend him, 
Each inch of him a monarch in his noble form express’d. 
May our gracious king live long 
In health, in honour and in song. 
May the king and may his warriors 
Be over all his foes victorious; 
May he be blessed by land and sea, 
And leave his kingdom as he finds it, free.” 





Whilst they were shouting thus their joyous hymn 
My soul revived. Scarce knowing what I did 
I rose and stood, and gazed with eyes half dim 
Upon the fairies who were partly hid, 
By reason of the drops upon each lid. 
I only gazed—nor knew what else to do, 
I should have done whatever I was bid, 
But none advised me. Then there came in view 
A silver chariot drawn by horses not a few. 


I waited till the stately car drew near, 
Drawn as it was by twenty milk-white steeds. 
When seated, there arose a ringing cheer 
Which caused to start afresh the dewy beads. 
But these no crime of manhood, no one heeds, 
And we progress the shady forest through. 
A page in livery each courser leads 
As we proceed 'mid scenery ever new, 
On every side surrounded by the fairy crew. 


I seemed to acquiesce in my position, 

And got accustomed to my rank ere long. 
All my surroundings acted as physician 

And made me feel my former life was wrong. 
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I felt I’d been a child, but now was strong, 
And having reached my manhood, now could act 
According to the tenor of the song ; 
And by my childish education back’d 
I felt that I was changed, and was a king in fact. 


My former life was gone—as tales are read. 
I felt I sat by right within the car, 
Receiving graciously all words men said, 
As tho’ by birth above them just as far 
As this fair globe is from the nearest star. 
I had a right to homage it was plain, 
(So altered by position mortals are) 
And ne’er could take a lesser rank again. 
Indeed I felt I ne’er a lesser rank had ta’en. 


Meanwhile the car proceeded on its way, 
Tho’ I its destination did not know. 
And soon it seem’d we’d left the realms of day ; 
"Twas by the extra light I knew ’twas so ; 
For flickering torches moving to and fro 
And lamps suspended here and there on trees, 
Gave added light to what was here below ; 
When tho’ the same was charming—form’d to please— 
Light had but been admitted by the passing breeze. 


When we had reached the Summit of Delight, 
Oh ! how shall I describe the wondrous scene 
That burst at once upon my ravished sight ? 
The fairy tongue would tell you what I mean, 
But from their language you would little glean. 
For words, they are the mirror of the mind 
And but reflect what we've already seen ; 
So, what within ourselves we cannot find 
Tis useless to expect that words can e’er unbind. 


From thence (the Summit) we look’d down upon 
A glorious vision. There a valley fair 

Outstretchéd lay, and trembling moonbeams shone 

Refracted through the clear, transparent air 

By fountains, and by streams meandering there. 
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And in the midst a graceful structure rose, 
With which no earthly dwellings can compare. 
’T was fairer far than any flower that blows, 
And looked by moonlight built of everlasting snows. 


From casements many issued forth a gleam 
That looked inviting, and that breathed of rest. 
More lovely than the visions poets dream 
Was all around. And ever to be bless’d 
The one who entercd there a welcome guest. 
The portals wide were flung as I drew near, 
And I acceding to the mute request, 
Descended from the car, and entered here 
Midst music fit to soothe the mind, and please the ear. 


A feast inaugurated my new rank 
At which the various chiefs assembled were. 
But when I rose the fairy folk to thank 
lor having chosen me the nation’s heir 
And having placed me in the chiefest chair, 
Such shouts arose I was compelled to stay, 
And listen to the songs they chanted there. 
That they were in my praise I need not say— 
*T was evident I must the nation’s laws obey. 


The damsel who seem’d chief of all the nation 
Sat on my right, but took small heed of me. 
She seemed not to like my brief oration, 
Looking about the room uneasily, 
As tho’ the inmost sentiments to see 
Of those who sat at meat within the hall. 
When the dissentient shouts had ceased, she 
Waving her arms on high to silence call 
Uprose, then in her flute-like tones thus spake for all. 


“ No thanks are due 
From such as you. 
’Tis rather we 
Our king who see, 
With joyful throat 
To raise our note 
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Of praise to him who deigns 
Release us from our chains 
And set us free. 


“Thou chosen of the nation 
List, list to my oration. 
I speak the sentiments of those 

'Who do the fairy realm compose. 
In conclave sage collected, 
With calm deliberation, 
And when we’d well reflected, 
And no voice been neglected, 
The fairy people to content 
We, by unanimous consent 

Have chosen thee to represent the nation. 


“So thanks are due 
From us to you. 
For when we pleaded 
Our cause, you heeded. 
Nor did demur 
From earth to stir— 
And be the king we needed. 


“As thou dost deign 
O’er us to reign 
From thanks refrain 
Nor once again 
Speak in that strain, 
For monarch’s thanks are people's bane. 


“ Accepted by all 
On our knees we would fall 
To render what’s due, 
Our homage to you, 
For thou art our choice, 
The whole people’s voice, 
And evermore will fairy folk rejoice. 


“ Let all the fairy nation sing 
Long life and happiness to our king. 
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We've watch’d your growth 
From infant sloth 
To childhood’s want of thought. 
Youth’s riper age 
Not much more sage 
Still some experience brought. 
Then manhood came, 
"Twas still the same 
We with your spirit wrought. 
Let all the fairy nation sing 
Long life and happiness to our king,’ 


) 


From when I first beheld the damsel, I 
Had been much exercised who she might be. 
But as I’ve said, none ask the reason why 
(Altho’ full many wonders there they sec) 
In fairy-land. I could but hope that she, 
Or chance, some day would make me understand, 
That which at present was a mystery. 
But I had dwelled long time in fairy-land 
Before the wished-for iiformation came to hand. 





She seemed to exercise the power supreme, 
Altho’ she was not ruler of the nation. 

She was not Queen or Empress, as you deem 
The lady who doth hold the highest station. 
To make short work of a too long narration, 

She seemed of great importance in the State, 
And ne’er e’en spoke without a grand ovation. 

Yet still her rank could not be called great, 

As you and other mortals judge, at any rate. 


I found out afterwards an ancient law 
Will not allow a female there to reign : 
And tho’ sometimes (as in this case I saw) 
They yield obedience not over fain, 
To break a law once passed, they never deign. 
So, from an ancient race of kings descended, 
(The birthright of whose wisdom she did gain) 
The royal line altho’ in her it blended, 
Became completely lost, and in the damsel ended. 
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She could not marry, ’twas against the laws, 

For fear her children might become pretenders, 
(I think for this sage law there was a causc) 

And harmers of the nation, not defenders. 

They only wanted those who would be menders 
Of what existed, not who'd overthrow 

What from most ancient times our kings had sent us. 
She could not marry, nor be Queen, altho’ 
She might be prophetess, which was her rank I trow. 


By counsels sage she hitherto had guided 
The nation, and by wisdom helpéd me. 
Whate’er she counselled, on the instant I did, 
And never found me in a quandary ; 
Tho’ I was unaccustomed as you see 
Anyone to rule, much less so great a nation. 
The art of reigning was a mystery 
To one born in so very low a station, 
And yet I know I passed right well thro’ my probation. 


Long time I’d reigned, at least it seeméd so— 
For we count years not as you mortals count— 
When I received commands I was not slow 
To follow, as they came from wisdom’s fount. 
[ was desired my counsel throne to mount. 
I found my councillors assembled were, 
And ready my desires to discount. 
At once I said I wished to choose an heir 
To take my place when I no longer reignéd there. 


’Twas then arranged, that as I had a son 
Of fairy blood, he after me should reign ; 
But that my days were then not nearly done. 
The Prophetess said this, and I was fain 
Her to believe. The others spoke again: 
He first must marry one of fairy race, 
And reign on earth, nor be the people’s bane. 
The lady must be one of highest place 
Within the land, and loveliest in form and face. 
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Thou know’st the rest. Thou know’st what means were 


taken 
That so the Fairies’ will might be fulfilled. 
Thou knowest how my native land was shaken 
Thro’ abject fear. How many victims killed 
To all appearance ; and how blood was spilled 
Before the Count his daughter would allow— 
Until the same in penitence was drilled— 
To wed with one of us. You know, too, how 
He was obliged at length to our will to bow. 


The Powers of Evil, too, were very strong, 
And we had to fight hard to win the day. 
We won at length, but after fighting long, 
And many a foeman did we have to slay, 
Before our foes consented to make way, 
And let our cortége pass. Thou know’st the rest. 
Thou know’st what happened after the affray. 
Thou knowest how you mortals all confessed, 


Tho’ wretched you had been, that you at length 


blessed. 
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